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CHAPTER TX 


WASHINGTON AND GENEVA 
{1870-1872) 

Altmou(JI1 J may think the sentence was liarsh in its extent, and 
unjust in its basis, I regard the fine imposed on tiiis country as dust 
in the balance compared with tlie moral value of the example set 
when these two great nations of England and America which are 
#among the most fiery and the most jealous in the world with regard 
to anything that touches national honour — went in peace and con- 
cord before a judicial tribunal rather than resort to the arbitrament 
of the sword. — Gladstone.^ 

One morning in the summer of IHCyl a small wooden sloop, chap. 
screw aud steam, of a little over a thousand tons register , 
dropped slowly down the whaters of the Mersey. The decks 
Avere rough and unfinished, but guests on board with, bright 
costumes made a gay picture, hags Avere hying, and all wore 
the look of a holiday trial trip. After luncheon in the cabin, 
the scone suddenly changed. At a signal from the vessel 
a tug came alongside, the cheerful visitors to their surprise 
Avere quickly transferred, and the sloop made off upon her 
real business. She dropped anchor in a bay. on the coast 
of Anglesey, where she took twenty or thirty men mostly 
English on board from a tug sent after her from Liverpool, 
with or without the knoAvledgc of the officials. Thence she 
sailed to the Azores, where a steamer from London and a 
steamer from Liverpool brought officers, armaments, and 
coal. As soon as these Avere trans-shipped, the British 
ensign was hauled down, the Confederate flag run up, and 
the captain opened sealed orders directing liim to sink, burn, 
or destroy, everything that flew the ensign of the so-called 
United States of America. These orders the captain of the 

^ House of Commons, June 15, 1880. 
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WASHINGTON AND GENEVA 


BOOK rover faithfully executed, and in a few months the Alabama 
. — for that was henceforth her memorable name- had done 
much to sweep the commercial marine of America from the 
ocean. 

On the day on Avhich she sailed (July 29), the government 
inado up its mind that she should be detained, on the strength 
of afii<lavits that had been almost a week in their hands. 
The bird of prey had IIoavu. The best definition of due 
diligence in those matters would seem to be, that it is the 
same diligence and exactia'ss as are exercised in proceedings 
relating to imposts of excises or customs. \\ o may guess how 
different would have been iho vigilance of the authorities 
if a great smuggling operation had been suspected. This 
lamentsible proceeding, for which the want of alacrity and 
(xnmrion sense at the foreign oflice and the bias or blunder- 
ing of tlie customs ageiif.s at Liverpool, may divide the grave 
discredit, o])enod a diplomatici campaign between England 
and the United States that lasU'd as long as the siege of 
Troy, and became an active element in the state of moral 
war that prevailed during tliat time between the two 
kindred communities. Mr. (Gladstone, like other members of 
the Ualniorston administration, held for several years that 
the esc-ape of the Alabama was no wrong done by us. Lord 
Russell admitted ( bS6‘f) that the cases of the Alahamia and 
the Orel a were ‘a scandal and in some degree a reproach 
to our laws,’ though lie stated in the same sentence that the 
(uibinet thought the law sufficient where legal evidence also 
was sufiicient. It was true that Britain is the greatest ship- 
building country in the world; that to interfere with ships 
or any otlu'r article of commerce is in so far to impose on 
a neutral some of the calamities of a belligerent; and that 
restrictiini ot trade was no element in the policy and spirit 
of foreign enlistment acts either here or in America, which 
^vas the first country that by positive legislation sought to 
n strain its citizens within definite limits of neutrality. By 
a law of this kind parliament intended to forbid all subjects 
within its jurisdiction, to make war on people at peace with 
the British sovereign. It is only, in the words of Canning, 
when the elements of armament are combined, that they 
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come within the purview of such law. This is not hj way of CHAT. 

controversy, but to define an issue. Chief justice Cockburn, > P"' 

an ardent champion of his country if ever there was one, 
pronounced in liis judgment at Geneva, when the day for 
a verdict at length arrived, that the cruiser ought to have 
been detained a week before; that the officials of customs 
were misled by legal advice ‘ perhaps erroneous ’ ; and that 
the right course to take was ‘ plain and unmistakable.’ 

Even Lord , Russell after many years of obdurate self-defence, 
at last confessed in manly words : — ‘ 1 assent entirely to the 
opinion of the lord chief justice that the Alalmria ought 
to have been detained during the four days 1 was waiting 
for the opinion of the law officers. But I tlaink that the 
fault was not that of the commissioners of customs ; it was 
]ny fault as secretary of state for foreign affiiirs/^ 

Before the Alahcwia some ten vessels intended for con- 
federate service had been detained, impiired into, and if 
released, released by order of a court for want of evidence. 

After the Alabama, no vessel on which the American minister 
had made representation to the foreign office succeeded 
in quitting a British port. But critical cases occurred. 
Emboldejied by the successful escape of the Alabama, the 
Confederate agents placed two ironclad rams upon the stocks 
at the Birkenhead shipyard; Mr. Adams, the American 
minister in London, renewed his bombardment of the foreign 
office with proof of their object and design; the foreign 
office repeated its perplexed pleas against interference, made 
still more difficult by a colourable transfer of the rams to 
a French owner; and the whole dreary tragi-comedy of the 
Alabama seemed likely to be acted over again. By the 
autumn of 1863 the rams were ready to take the water, and 
the builders were again talking of a trial trip. This time 
Lord Russell gave orders that the rams were to be stopped 
(Sept. 3). He felt the mortification of an honourable 
man at the trick, of which he liad allowed himself to be 
made the dupe in the case of the Alabama. Perhaps also 
he had been impressed by language used by Mr. Adams to 
a member of the cabinet, and more formally to himself, to 

^ Walpole’s Russell, ii. p. 373 n. 
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BOOK the effect that the departure of the rams would mean the 
^ practical opening to the Southern confederates of full liberty 
1870. country as a base for hostile expeditions against 

the North. ‘ This/ said Mr. Adams, ‘ is war.’ ^ 

The affair of the rams w’as followed by Mr. Gladstone with 
absorbed attention. Tie confessed to the Duke of Argyll- 
(Sept. .‘50, that he could not get the ironclads out of 
his head, and his letter shows with what exhaustive closeness 
he argued the case. The predicament was exactly fitted to 
draw out some of his most characteristic qualities — minute 
precision, infinite acuteness, infinite caution, the faculty of 
multiplied distinction upcm distinction, an eye for theshadow's 
of a shade. The points are no longer of living interest, but 
they exhibit a side of him that is less visible in his broader 
poiTormanccs of parliament or jdatforin. 

As might have. bc(ai expected, Mr. Adams was instructed 
1,0 solicit nulress for the doings of the Alabama. Lord 
lliisscll (D(h‘. If), 1SU2), declaring that government had used 
every effort to stop hor, refused to admit that wo were under 
any obligation whatever to make compensation. Two years 
lat'ir (Aug. .‘50, I .SO.")) he still declined both compensation 
and a propo.sal for arbitration. This opened a long struggdo 
of extr(3Tnc interest in the ministerial life of Mr. Gladstone, 
and, wliat was more., in the history of (dvilised nations. It 
was art)itration u{)on these issues that now began to divide 
politicians both inside the cabinet and outside, just as media- 
tion and recognition had divided them in the earlier stages 
of the American conflict. 

In LS(i;.5 Ur. Adams was the hrst to point to what after 
a long struggle became the solution of these difficulties, by 
assuring hord TUissell that there was ‘no fair and equitable 
form of convcntioiKil arbitrament or reference’ to which 
America would not he willing to submit. In 1805 (Sept. 2) 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Lord Russell, the reply to 
which has already been published.^ Always jealous for 
cabinet authority, he began by submitting to Lord Russell 
that he had no idea that a despatch refusing arbitration was 
to be written, without a cabinet being held upon a subject 
' Sec niwdes, iv. pp. .‘{TT-SK ^ Walpole’s Iiu.mll, ii. p. 370. 
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so important. As it was, tliey had not disposed of the ^hap, 
question or even discussed it. On the merits, he inclined v 
to believe that the demand for arbitration was highly 
unreasonable; still though not disposed to say 'Yes’ to the 
demand, he doubted 'No.’ The proper course would be to 
lead the Americans to bring out tlie whole of tbeir case, 
so that the cabinet might have all the pleas before them 
previously to coming to ‘a decision of great delicacy and 
moment.’ 

Lord Russell stood to his guns. 'The question,’ ho said, 

‘has been the principal object of my thoughts for the last 
two years, and I confess I think that paying twenty millions 
down would be far preferable to submitting the case to 
arbitration.’ England would be disgraced for ever if a 
foreign government wore left to arbitrate whether an English 
secretary of state had been diligent or negligent in his duties, 
and whether an English law officer was partial and pre- 
judiced in giving his opinion of English law. There the 
matter stood, and the moral war smouldered on. 

11 

In 1870, the time aiTivcd when j\rr. Gladstone himself, no 
longer a minister third in standing in a Palmerston govern- 
ment, was called upon to deal with this great issue as a 
principal in his own administration. In ]8()8 the conserva- 
tive government had agreed to a convention, by which a 
mixed commission, British and American, sitting in London 
should dcc.ide upon the settlement of all claims by the 
subjects of either country upon the other; and in respect of 
what were known generically as the A Claims, pro- 
posing to refer these to the arbitration of the head of some 
friendly state, in case the mixed commission should not 
agree. The idea of a composite court or tribunal, as distin- 
guished from a single sovereign arbitrator, had not yet risen 
above the horizon. Before this project ripened, Mr. Disraeli 
was out of government, Lord Clarendon had taken Lord 
Stanley’s place at the foreign office, and the convention, with 
some modifications, was signed by him (Jan. 14, 1869) and 
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' BOOK in due course despatched to Washington. There the Senate, 
V not on the merits but for party and personal reasons, refused 
to ratify. Though this attempt failed, neither of the two 
' English political parties was in a position any longer to 
refuse arbitration in principle. 

Agreement in principle is of little avail, without driving 
force enough for practice. The driving force was found 
mainly from a gradual change in English sentiment, though 
the difficulties with Russia also counted for something. 
Even so early as 1803 the tide of popular opinion in England 
had begun slowly to swell in favour of the northern cause. 
In 1806 victory across the Atlantic was decided, the union 
was saved, and slavery was gone. A desire to remove causes 
of difference between ourselves and the United States grew 
at a remarkable speed, for the spectacle of success is wont to 
have magical eilccts even in minds that would indignantly 
reject the standards of Machiavel. While benevolent feel- 
ing gained volume in this country, statesmen in America 
took ground that made the satisfaction of it harder. They 
began to base their claim for reparation on the original 
proclanuition of Jlritish neutrality when the American con- 
flict began. First made in 1866, this now pretension was 
repeated in despatches of 1867, and in 1869 the American 
secretary formally recorded the complaint that the Southern 
insurrection detained its enduring vitality by resources 
drawn from England, and as a consequence of England’s 
imperfect discharge of her duties as neutral. England 
became, they said, the arsenal, the navy-yard, and the 
treasury of the insurgent confederacy. 

In the discussion of the Clarendon convention of 1869 Mr. 
Sumner-- a man of some great qualities, but too often the 
slave of words where he thought himself their master— made 
an extravagant speech against the Eritisn government in the 
Senate, assessing the claim of the United States upon this 
country on principles that would have raised it to the modest 
jigiire of some four hundred million pounds sterling due 
from us to them, or, as Mr. Gladstone himself estimated it, 
to sixteen hundred millions. It does not matter which! 
This was only a violent and fantastic exaggeration of an 
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idea of constructive claims for indirect damages that lay CHAP, 
slumbering, but by no means extinct, in American minds, . 
until, as we shall see, in 1872 it very nearly led to a disastrous 
explosion. -This idea first found distinct and official utter- 
ance in the despatch of 1869. Besides compensating in- 
dividuals for depredations, we were to pay for the cost to 
America of chasing the cruisers ; for the transfer of most of 
the American commercial marine to the British flag ; for en- 
hanced insurance ; and generally for the increased difficulty 
of putting down the rebellion. 

All through 1870 a rather troublesome exchange of 
letters went on between Washington and the foreign office, 
and Mr. Gladstone took an active concern in it. ‘ I grieve to 
trouble you with so much manuscript,’ Lord Clarendon 
writes to him on one occasion (Mar. 17, 1870), ‘but I don’t 
venture singlehanded to conduct a correspondence with 
the United States. . . . All this correspondence can do 
nothing but harm, and I have made my answer as short as 
is consistent with courtesy. I should like to send it on 
Saturday, but if you have not time to look at it, or think it 
ought to be seen by the cabinet, J could make an excuse for 
the delay to Motley.’ All this was in entire conformity to 
Mr. Gladstone’s enduring conception of the right relations 
between a prime minister and the foreign secretary. We 
need not follow details, but one must not be omitted. In 
1868 a royal commission recommended various material 
changes in the Foreign Enlistment Act, and in 1870 accord- 
ingly a new law was passed, greatly strengthening the hands 
of the executive, and furnishing due means of self-protection 
against such nefarious manoeuvres as those of the Alabama} 

By this Act, among other things, it was made an offence to 
build a ship with reasonable cause to believe that it would be 
employed in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly state. 

As the year 1870 went on, the expediency of an accom- 
modation with America strengthened in Mr. Gladstone’s 

^ Sir William Harcourt called the any country.’ See Hansard, Aug. 1, 

Act ‘the best and most complete law 3, 4, 1870. 
for the enforcement of neutrality in 
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BOOK mind. One member of the cabinet pointed out to the 
^ foreign secretary that if there was any chance of a war 
1871. Russia about the Black Sea, it would be as well to 

get causes of differences with America obt of the way ; other- 
wise, however unprepared the United States might be at 
the moment, we should undoubtedly have them on our 
hands sooner or later.^ With Mr. Gladstone the desire was 
not a consequence of the possible troubles with Russia. His 
view was wider and less specific. He was alive to the extent 
to which England’s power in Euro 2 )e was reduced by the 
smothered (jiiarrel with America, but he took even higher 
ground tlian this in his sense of the blessing to the world of 
an absolute rc(amciliation in good faith between the old 
England and the new. At first the government proposed 
(Nov. 2S, 1<S70) to send over Sir John Rose to America. 
He was one of the many Scots who have carried the British 
flag in its best colours over the face of the globe; his 
quaiiti(!S had raised liim to great ])romincnce in Canada ; he 
had enjoyed good opportunities of measuring the American 
ground ; he was shrewd, wise, well read in the ways of men 
and the hook of the world, and he had besides the virtue of 
being ])leasant. Rose himself did not formally undertake 
the mission, hut he ap[)lied himself with diligence and 
success to bring the American government to the project of 
a joint high commission to examine and consider a situation 
that there was a (aunmon desire to terminate. 

On Eel). 1, ISTl, Mr. Gladstone was able to report to the 
Queen the arrival of iicavs that tlie government of the United 
States were willing to concur in a commission for the dis- 
cussion of international questions at present depending, 
without a previous understanding that liability in respect 
of the Alabama was to be acknowledged by this country. 
The cabinet naturally thought that on this they might 
close, and they at once considered the composition of the 
commission and the proper instructions. Lord de Grey 
consented to be its president. Lord Derby, on beino* 
invited to join the commission, was very grateful for the 
compliment but declined, being of opinion that firmness 
^ Life of Childers, i. p. 173. 
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and not concession to the Americans was what was wanted, chap. 

Sir George Grey declined ; so did Lord Halifax. ‘ 1 asked v 

Horthcote,’ Lord Granville reports to Mr. Gladstone, ‘his 62. 
eyes twinkled through his spectacles. But he said he 
must ask Lady Northcote, and requested permission to con- 
sult Dizzy. The former consented, ditto Dizzy, which looks 
well.’ So the commission was made up of Lord do Grey as 
the head of it, Northcote, Thornton (the British minister at 
Washington), Sir John Macdonald, as the representative of 
Canada, and Mr. Mountague Bernard, a theoretic jurist, who 
had written a book upon our neutrality the year before.^ 

Ill 

The personal relations of Lord de Grey and his brethren 
v/ith their American colleagues were excellent. They worked 
hard all day, and enjoyed Washington hospitality in its full 
strength every night. In business, Mr. Fish occasionally 
advanced or supported contentions thought by the English- 
men to be almost amusing. For instance, Mr. Sumner 
in a memorandum (Jan. 17, 1871) to Mr. Fish, liad submitted 
a singular species of political syllogism. He desired nothing 
so much, he said, as that entire goodwill should prevail 
between Great Britain and the United States, and that 
the settlement should be complete. Now the greatest 
trouble and peril in the way of a complete settlement was 
Fenianism; Fenianism was excited by the proximity of the 
British flag over the Canadian border ; therefore, the British 
flag should be withdrawn from the whole hemisphere, in- 
cluding the islands, and the American flag should fly in its 
stead. In conformity with this tight and simple chain of 
reasoning, Mr. Fish threw out a hint to l^ord de Grey that 
the cession of Canada might end the quarrel. The English 
envoy contented himself with the dry remark that he did 
not find such a suggestion in his instructions.^ 

^ A Historical Account of the, and indemnification to the colonists 
Neutrality of Great Britain durimj for losses sniiered by tliem in their 
the American Civil War. 1870. rebellion, and Lord Shelburne was as 

* Pranklin, in the negotiations on deaf in 1782 as Lord de Grey in 
the recognition of the independence 1871. At an inaugural dinner of what 
of the American, colonies in 1782, had was then called the Colonial Society 
made the same suggestion of the ces- (March 10, 1869), Mr. Johnson, then 
sion of Canada by way of reparation American minister, made some semi- 
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^OK Though sometimes amused, the commissioners soon under- 
— .,-1 — 'Stood that at heart the American negotiators desired to 
settle. jJifficulties with their own people were great. A 
presidential campaign with all its necessities approached. 
A settlement of outstanding accounts with England might 
be a good card to play in the election ; on the other hand, if 
the peace card were not available, it was just possible that a 
war card migh t do nearly as well. Mr. F ish was mortally afraid 
of Sumner, who had been chairman of the foreign relations 
committee in the senate, and whose anti-English temper, as 
wo have seen, was red-hot. The constitutional requirement 
of a two-thirds majority in the senate for the ratification of a 
treaty was awkward and menacing, and it was necessary to 
secure dubious senators by the exhibition of high national 
tem})er on the public stage. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the Engdish visitors were persuaded how much 
bettor it would have been if, according to our own parlia- 
mentary system at Westminster, the American system had 
allowed Mr. I’ish to meet Mr. Sumner on the floor of congress, 
and instead of seeking victory by unseen manipulation, fight 
the battle out before the country. 

Iho British commissioners were almost as much em- 
barrassed by tlicir friends at home as by their friends 
or foes at Wasbingtou. Both ministers and lawyers, from 
the safe distance of Downing Street, were sometimes ex- 


cessive m pressing small and trivial alterations, which the 
Amoricaiis after the diplomatists manner insisted on 
treating as if they were not small hut great. The sharp 
corner m the London cabinet was the more serious pro- 
posal that certain rules as to the duty of neutrals should 
be laid down, and should be made guiding principles for the 
arbitrators, although the rules themselves had not been 
lormally established when England’s alleged breaches of 

}-P--gotiatio^f^theoesBionof 
uuiou iac:k to the tars a. dtp Mr. Gladstone, who 

Lord (jrunville said he was rS *9 the days 

alraul that tJie minister of the gre.at office wlml/ili the colonial 

republic, w ho had spoken with mmli iii every British colony 

singular eloquence, would feel it was a partv^ whk^^^ 
little want of sense on his part th-,t ^ rejoiced to think, 

made him nnpreparorat totally extinct. 
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neutral obligation had been committed. This retro-active CHAT, 
or ex-post-facto quality, when the cabinet considered it ^ 
(March 18 ), gave trouble, and it was used by passionate and 
impolitic persons to tarnish the whole policy in this country. 

Much heat was evoked, for a cabinet of many talents is 
not always the same thing as a cabinet of plain minds. One 
clever man objected at large to the commission, to con- 
cession, to obtaining any principle of settlement for future 
contingencies. A second was violent against all such arbi- 
tration as this, and thought they had much better pay up 
at once and have done with it. A third clever man even let 
fall some high words about ‘ national dishonour.’ Granville, 

Argyll, Forster (the last described by a colleague as ‘ a tower 
of strength ’), were steadfast and unfaltering for conciliation. 

Mr. Gladstone agreed, but eager though he was for a settle- 
ment, he * agreed with reluctance.’ Sir Roundell Palmer 
had now great influence with him, and Palmer had come 
round to the conclusion that the risk from translating 
retrospectively into the form of a hypothetical international 
convention, not existing when the events happened, a duty 
that we had recognised as incumbent on us under our own 
law, might be safely run.^ In plain English, the adverse way 
of describing this peculiar substitute for a free and open 
arbitration, was that Great Britain owed the Americans 
nothing, and if she had not consented to accept a set of 
new-fangled rules, and to bo judged retro-actively by them, 
she could not possibly have been made to pay anything. To 
this the short answer was that though the rulps might or 
might not be new-fangled as principles of international law, 
yet they were not new as principles of English municipal 
law, which, as construed by the British government itself, 
was coincident in substance with those rules. Was it in 
fact reasonable to contend that ironclads might be built in 
the Mersey, sent out a few miles beyond the river mouth, 
there armed from lighters, and sent off to bombard New 
York ? If not, was it reasonable that England should invite the 
arbitrators to judge the Alahainia case according to one rule 
in the past, and then to lay down another rule for the future ? 

^ Selborne, Personal and Political Memoriah^ i. p. 214. 
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BOOK A minor objection raised by Hr. Gladstone gave much 

alarm to his commissioners, and it is too characteristic to 

be omitted. Speaking of the ardently desired treaty, he 
writes to Lord Granville (April 12, 1871) : — 

With regard to the prcatiibh;, it designates the late war in 
America as ‘ the rebellion.’ I do not think it is right for us 
now to adopt a mode of speech different from that which we 
riiainfained throughout the struggle. Further, it tends to dis- 
credit our recognition of belligerency. And if we declare it a 
rebellion, we have given an example available to be quoted here- 
after for the dealings of a foreign power with rebels as belligerents. 
If, on the other hand, the Americans object to speaking of the 
‘civil war,’ it is (piite easy (so 1 think) to leave out the words 
‘ during the recent rebellion in the IJ.S.’ altogether, and to say 
in the years 18G — or even to begin ‘Whereas ILB.M.’ perhaps 
inserting after ‘ F.S.’ ‘ in respect of such depredations.’ 

This is an instance of the tenacity with which he some- 
times hold his ground after its rolatioiis and bearings had 
entirely changed. Something too may doubtless be set 
down to the lingering remains of his old feeling, of the 
strength of the constitutional argument of the South that 
sovereign states had a right to withdraw from the union 
it they pleased. If the ])roposal to drop the word ‘ rebellion* 
had been brought without warning or preparation before the 
full commission, assent would have been hopeless, but by the 
discretion of informal interviews, the matter wiis canvassed 
beforehand,, the obnoxious word was silently left out, Mr. 
Gladstone s i)oint was gained, and things went prosperously 
forward. ‘ I am quite sure,’ wrote Sir Stafford Northcote to 
Mr. Gladstono (March 17), ‘ that there was no other way in 
which you could have hoped to settle these questions than 

by such a commission as ours What may be our fate I 

do not presume to guess, hut if we succeed, it will be mainly 
due to de Grey’s excellent sense, tact, and temper.’ In 
the end, notwithstanding the power of the senate over 
treaties, the want of control by the American government 
over its party, and the exigencies of Canada, all at last fell 
mto decent shape, and the substantial objects in view were 
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effectively maintained. Canadian fishery questions were CHAP, 
adjusted, and the boundary of San Juan remitted to the 
arbitration of the newly, made German Emperor. 

After thirty-seven sittings, spread over a period of two 
months, the treaty was signed on May 8, in a room decorated 
with flowers, with the good omen of brilliant sunshine, and 
everybody in such good humour that the American secretary 
of the commission tossed up with Lord Tentcrden which 
should sign first, — the Englishman happily winning. The 
treaty began by the declaration that her Britannic Majesty 
authorised the commissioners to express in a friendly spirit 
the regret felt by her Majesty’s government for the escape, 
under whatever circumstances, of the Alahcmia and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by these vessels. It embraced a definition of the 
rules of maritime neutrality, which some legal text-writers 
have applauded, and other legal text-writers have therefore 
condemned. Finally, and most important of all, whether we 
look at the immediate purpose or at its contribution to a 
great though slow-moving cause, the treaty of Washington 
secured a judgment by the arbitration of a tribunal, of all 
claims growing out of acts committed by the cruisers, ' and 
generically known as the AlalKima Claims.’ The tribunal 
was to consist of five members named by Great Britain, 
the United States, Switzerland, Italy and Brazil. 

The effect of the rules of Washington as applied at Geneva 
remains, as I have said, a topic of controversy. Maine, for 
example, while admitting that the result for the occasion 
was good, holds that by making the rule of neutral duty 
more severe, it marked reaction rather than progress in the 
general drift of international law.^ Others maintain that 
the amended foreign enlistment Act of 1870, which is in 
fact a partial incorporation of tlie Washington rules, went 
far beyond what international law requires, and made a new 
crime out of an act, namely the building of a ship, which is 
not forbidden either by the law of nations or by other 
municipal laws.- 

^ International Law, p. 240. On Law (1895), pp. 555-4. 
the doubtful value of the rules, see ^ Boyd, third Eng. edition of 
Jj&wi&nce' a Principles of International V/heaton (1889) p. 593. 
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IV 

^ Onco, after some crowning mercy in the war, President 
Lincoln said to his cabinet, ‘ Now, gentlemen, we have got 
our harpoon into the monster, but we must still take 
uncommon care, or else by a single flop of his tail he will 
send us into all eternity.’ This wholesome caution, too 
often overlooked by headlong politicians, was suddenly 
found to be much needed at the eleventh hour of the treaty 
of Washington. A-t the end of lcS7l, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
perienced a severe shock, for he found that the case put in by 
America for the arliitrators insisted upon an adjudication 
by them not only upon the losses suffered by individual 
American citizens, but upon the indirect, constructive, con- 
sccpiential and national claims first pro];)Oundcd in their full 
dimensions by Mr. Sumner. A storm at once arose in 
England, and no])ody was more incensed than the prime 
minister. In reporting to the (^ueen, he used language of 
extreme vc'.hemcmjc, and in the House of Commons (Feb. 9. 
.bs72) wbon Mr. Disraeli spoke of the indirect claims as pre- 
posterous and wild, as nothing less than the exacting of 
tribute from a concpiered peo])le, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that such words wore in trutli rather under the mark than 
an exaggeration, and went on to say that ' we must be insane 
to accede to demands wliicb no nation with a spark of honour 
or spirit h'ft could submit to even at the point of death.’ 
Speaking of the c.onstruction put upon the treaty by the 
government, lu'. dc'clared such a construction to be ‘ the true 
and unambiguous meaning of the words, and therefore the 
only meaning admissible, whether tried by grammar, by 
reason, by policy, or by any other standard.’ Some persons 
argued that this was to accuse the Americans of dishonesty. 
I learn really for the first time,’ exclaimed Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Granville (Feb. S), ‘ that a man who affirms that in his 
opinion a document is unambiguous in bis favour, thereby 
affirms that one who reads it otherwise is dishonest.’ His 
critics retorted that surely a construction that could not 
stand the test of grammar, of reason, of policy, or any other 
test, mu^:, be due either to insanity or to dishonesty: and as 
we could hardly assume General Grant, Mr. Fish, and the 
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, others to be out of their wits, there was nothing for it hut CHAP, 
dishonesty. 

For five anxious months the contest lasted. The difficulties 
were those of time and form, often worse than those of matter 
and substance. Nor would this have been the first case in 
which small points hinder the settlement of great questions. 

The manner of proceeding, as Mr. (Jladstone reports to the 
Queen, was of such complication that hours were given 
almost every day for many weeks, to the consideration of 
matter which on the day following wois found to have moved 
out of view. Suggestions came from Washington, mostly 
inadmissible, whether their faults were due to accident and 
haste or to design. Sometimes refusals of this suggestion or 
that from our side were couched in ‘ terms of scant courtesy 
and bordering upon harshness.’ Still the cabinet persisted 
in husbanding every chance of saving the treaty. They 
charitably judged the attitude of the Washington govern- 
ment, in Mr. Gladstone’s ample language, ‘ to be directed by 
considerations belonging to the sphere of its own domestic 
policy, and to the contentions of party in that sphere. But 
they will attempt by patient consideration, avoidance of self- 
laudation and of irritating topics, and a steady endeavour to be 
right, to attain the great end in view of an honourable settle- 
ment which it would be a sad disgrace as w^ell as misfortune 
to both countries now to miss.’ And hero occurs a considera- 
tion as Ave pass, upon the American constitution. ‘The fact 
remains indisputable (June 1), that there is no conclusive 
evidence of any serious subject the substance of which is at 
present in dispute between the two governments, but the 
difficulties arising on the American side from Avhat may 
be termed electioneering considerations are greatly aggra- 
vated by the position of the American senate and the 
reference to that body for previous counsel, for Avhich it 
seems to be miserably unsuited, as it takes days and almost 
weeks for debate, where a cabinet Avould require only 
hours.’ 

The opposition in parliament was patriotic, and as a rule 
made no difficulties. ‘ Mr. Disraeli,’ reports Mr. Gladstone 
(June 3), ‘ behaved with the caution and moderation which 
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. Washington treaty. . . . On the Avhole the House of 
Commons showed the same dignified self-command for 
which it has been remarkable during the whole period since 
the opening of the session with reference to this question; 
although the more infiamraatory expressions, wkich fell 
from a few members, were warmly cheered by a portion, and 
a portion only, of the opposition.’ 

The cai)inot was unanimous against the submission of the 
indirect claims, but there were marked ditlcrences of leaning, 
as in fact there had been throughout. All accepted Lord 
Itipon’s^ view that if he had insisted on getting into the 
treaty nothing less than a formal and express repudiation of 
the indirect claims, no treaty at all would have been possible. 
Both sides in the Wasliington conferences had been more 
anxious to submit to the arbitrators the principle of allowing 
indir(H‘,t claims, than to embark on any discussion of them. 
The American commissioners knew this principle to be un- 
sound, but knowing also that their own people expected the 
claims to bo referred, they could only abstain from insisting 
on ifioir inclusion. The British commissioners were willing 
silently to waive an express renunciation of them, being 
eontident that tla^ terms of the [U’otocols and the language 
of the trc'aty would be so (amstrued by the arbitrators as to 
exclude the indirect claims.- All this was a rational and 
truly diplomatic tem})er on botli sides; but then the im- 
mortal event s of a Inindred years before had shown too plainly 
that Knglishmen at home cannot always be trusted to keep 
a rational and diplomatic temper ; and many events in the 
interval had shown that Imglish colonists, even when trans- 
figured into American citizens, were still chips of the old 
block. The cabinet agreed that a virtual waiver of the 
claims was to be found both in the protocols of the con- 
ference, and in the language of the treaty. Lord Bipon and 
Hr. Forster, however, thought it would be safe to go on at 
Coneva, in the assurance that the arbitrators would be certain 


^ Lord (le Grey liad l)eeu created 
Marquis of Ripoii after the signature 
of the treaty of Washington. 

^ See Moore, Hisiory and Diycsf 


of Intemational ArhHrationto which 
ihc. United Staten have been a Party, 
Washington, 1898, i. pp. 629-37. 
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to rule the indirect claims out. At the other extreme of CHAP. 

the cabinet scale, the view was urged that England should > 

not go on, unless she put upon record a formal declaration 
that she did not, and never would, assent to any adjudica- 
tion upon the indirect claims. To a certain minister who 
pressed for some declaration in this sense, — also formulated 
in a motion by Lord Russell in parliament, himself respon- 
sible for so much of the original mischiefs — Mr. Gladstone 
wrote as follows ; — 

June 17. — . . 1 doubt whether the cabinet can legitimately 
be asked, as a cabinet, to make these affirmations, inasmuch 
as, according to my view, they arc not within the purview of its 
present undertaking — that undertaking has reference exclusively 
to the scope of the arbitration. AVe have contended all along that 
the claims would not legitimately come before the arbitrators. . . . 

But we had never demanded the assent of the Americans to our 
reasoning, only to our conclusion that the claims were not within 
the scope of the arbitration. It is my view (but this is quite 
another matter) that th(*y lie cast aside;, a dishonoured carcass, 
which no amount of force, fraud, or folly can again galvanise into 
life. You will see then, in sum, that (if 1 rightly understand you) 

I accept for myself broadly and freely what may be called the 
extreme doctrine about the indirect claims ; but 1 think the cabinet 
cannot fairly be challenged for an official judgment on a matter 
really not before it. 

The little entries in the diary give us a good idea of the 
pressure on the prime minister : — 

Feb, 6, 1872. — Spoke an hour after Disraeli on the address. . . . 

The Alabama and AYashington question lay heavy on me till the 
evening. Even during tlie speech I was disquieted, and had to 

^ Mr. Bruce writes homo from tlie were in the House of Commons, 
cabinet room : — ‘June 5,1872: You wouUl lead to resignation. We can- 
must read the House of Lords debate not of course treat the vote of the 
on the Alabama treaty. It was a most Lords, where we are always in a 
mischievous move of Lord Russell, as minority, as of the same quality, 
the discussion must weaken our last But it will be misuuderstood in 
chance — not a bad one — of settling America. We are now in the cabinet 
diiSferences. The debate was ad- discussing the next steps.’ The 
journed. But there is no doubt that motion was withdrawn, 
a vote will be carried which, if it 

VOL. II. B 
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BOOK converse with my colleagues. March — Cabinet 2|-7 ; laborious 

chiefly on the Washington treaty. 17^A. — Worked on part of the 

1S72. despatch for America. \d>th. — In conclave. Much heavy work on 
Alabama. 22w^.~Scvere bronchial attack. Transacted business 
through West, W. II. G. [his son] Mr. Glyn, Lord Granville and 
Cardwell, who went to and fro between the cabinet below-stairs 
and me. To all of them I whispered with' some difficulty. April 
Conclave on couritcrcasc. First with Cardwell and Lowe, 
then with Tcnterdcn and Sanderson. Much confusion. May 12. 
— Saw Lord Granville, who bi'ought good news from America. 
27/A. — IJ.S. que.stion bristles with difficulties. 30/A. — H. of C. 
During tlio (wening two long conferences on Washington treaty 
with Lord G. and the lawyers, and a cabinet 10-1. Worked Uni- 
formity bill through committee at intervals. June 3. — Cabinet 
3-4]. n. of C. Made a statement on the treaty of Washington. 
The House behav(‘d vrJl. Alsu gf>t the Act of Uniformity bill 
read a third time. Its preamble is I'eally a notable fact in 1872. 
(>/A. — II. of (.1 Spok(‘- on Washington treaty and Scots Educa- 
tion tlu^ House loo wtill ])leased as to the former. 11/A. — The 
cabiiK'-t met at 2, and sat intermittently with the House to 5^, 
again O.Ll. 

1 ho arlntrators wore to moot on June 15. Yet no break 
in the clouds soemod likely. ;Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues had a mooting at the foreign office, and did not 
separate until after midnight on June 11. The British 
agent was to he directed to apply for an immediate adjourn- 
ment, and without lodging the summary of our case as 
provided by the treaty. If the arbitrators declined to adjourn, 
either because the Americans objected, or from a belief that 
they had no title to adjourn without a formal opening of 
business by lodging summaries, then was or was not our 
agent to change t,ac,k and lodge his summary ? Or was the 
arbitration, and with the arbitration the whole treaty, to fall 
to the ground for want of it ? On this question Mr. Gladstone 
thought it his duty to mention to the Queen that it had not 
3 'et (June 13) been found possible to bring the cabinet to a 
decision. For a day or two it looked as if the ministry might 
fall to pieces, but the head of it was indomitable 
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Jme 13 (Thursday).— Since Tuesday morning I have constantly CHAP. 
revolved or discussed this proposition : that we should not he justi- 
hed in breaking off the proceedings at Geneva (if an adjournment 63- 
can be had after presentation of the summary), upon a refusal to 
present it. My determination upon it is now firmly rooted and 
tested by all the mental effort I can apply, and the time 1 thought 
had come to-day for looking forward as well as backward. I there- 
fore wrote to the Queen in terms which might a little prepare her 
for difficulties in the cabinet. I saw Granville first, who had not 
reached my point, but seemed to come up to it ; then arranged for 
him to see Halifax, Eipon to see Kimberley, and the chancellor 
[Lowe] to see Cardwell ; as the knot of the probable difficmlty is in 
these three. On the whole, I hope we shall, in one way or another, 
work through. At any ratCy if anything like a govermnent can be held 
together y I loill not shrink, 

June 15, — Cabinet and with brief intervals to 71. Dined 

with Princess Louise. After dinner Granville and 1 went to 
see Mr. Hammond, then on to the F. 0., where wc got (before 
midnight) the protocol of to-day from Geneva. Thank God that 
up to a certain point the indications on this great controversy are 
decidedly favourable. 

June 16. — Sunday (Bunker Hill anniversaTy [No — *lune 17]). 

Cabinet here 11-3J. We sent off a telegram, wdiich I hope may 
finish the good work at Geneva. 

What happened at Geneva was this. When the day came, 
the British agent did not lodge his sunimary, but asked for 
an adjournment for eight months, as the two gewernments 
did not agree upon the scope of the arbitration. This looked 
dark enough, and the treaty seemed doomed. It was saved 
by Mr. Adams, the American nominee on the tribunal When 
he reached Geneva and learned how things stood, ho decided 
that the knot which they could not untie must be cut.^ His 
golden idea was this: the arbitrators should make a spon- 
taneous declaration that on the principles of international 
law the indirect claims ought to be excluded from their 
consideration. Adams saw his colleagues one by one, and 

^ CharUa Francis Adams. By his Son. Boston, 1900, pp. 394-7. 
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BOOK brought them round to his view. The English chief justice 
had made up his mind that the whole thing was dead, as 
1872. inanj months been loudly telling all London that 

it ought to be. But when asked by Mr. Adams whether the 
spontaneous extra-judicial declaration would remove all 
obstacl(« to progress, Cockburn answered that he thought 
it would. ‘ I said/ Mr. Adams continued, ' that in that event 
I was prepared to make a proposition. 1 should be assum- 
ing a heavy responsibility; but I should do so, not as an 
arbitrator representing my country, but as representing all 
nations.’ So the, indirect claims were summarily ruled out, 
and the arbitration proceeded. In some notes prepared for 
the cabinet on all these proceedings (Feb. 4, 1873), Lord 
Tcnterdcn, the clever and experienced British agent at 
(leneva, writes,'! c.annot conclude this part of the memor- 
andum without saying that the dignity, tact, self-command 
and moderation with whicdi Mr. Adams discharged his 
fun(;tioiis as arbitrator, did honour to his country.’ 

Ill 8c[)tend)cr (1872) the five arbitrators at Geneva gave 
their award. They were unanimous in finding Great Britain 
liable for the acts of the AJabaDia] all save the British 
rejircsontative found her liable for the Florida] the Italian, 
the Swiss, and the Americ'an against the Englishman and 
the. Brazilian found her liable for the Shenandoah after 
leaving Melbourne. They awarded in satisfiiction and final 
sottlenuint of all claims, including interest, a gross sum of 
about three and a <piarter million pounds sterling. The 
award, though ha,rdly a surprise, still inflicted a lively twintm 
of mortification on the masterful and confident people of this 
island. Opinion was divided, but the decision was not one 
of those that cut deep or raise the public temperature to 
fever. The prints of the opposition insisted that the result 
was ])rofouiidly vexatious, it was a bungled settlement, and 
the arguments used in favour of it were ' wild sentimental 
rubbish.’ On the other hand, the Times regarded it with 
profound satisfaction, and ministerial writers with a lyric 
turn hailed it as a magnificent victory, though we had to 
pay a heavy bill. A little balm was extracted from the fact 
that the Americans had preferred before the tribunal a 
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demand of nine millions and a half, and thus got little more CHAP, 
than one-third of what they had asked. So ended what has . 
been called the greatest of all arbitrations, extinguishing 
the embers that could not have been left to smoulder 
without constant peril of a vast and fratricidal conflagra- 
tion. The treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration 
stand out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth 
century of the noble art of preventive diplomacy, and the 
most signal exhibition in their history of self-command 
in two of the three chief democratic powers of the western 
world. For the moment the result did something to impair 
the popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s government, but his associa- 
tion with this high act of national policy is one of the 
things that give its brightest lustre to his fame. 



CHAPTER X 


AS HEAD OF A CABINET 
{lSeS-74) 

IIai’ioxal co-()p<‘raiioii in j)olilics would be at an end, if no two 
iin'.ti niigiit act together, until they had satisfied themselves that 
in no ])osHibh! circuiiistaiices could they be divided. — GLADSTONE. 

BOOK Tijk just (‘oniplaccncy with which Mr. (Iladstone regarded 

, , liis cabinet on its iirst construction held good : — 

186S-7‘i. j .satisfaction on the internal working of the 

cabinet of 18G8-74. It was a cabinet easily handled; and yet it 
was the only one of my four cabinets in which there were members 
who were senior to myself (the lord chancellor Hatherley, Lord 
Clarendon), witli many other men of long ministerial experience. 
’When this cabinet was breaking nj) in 1874, I took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for the manner in which they had 
uniformly lightcmal my task in tlie direction of business. In 
reply, Halifax, who might he considered as the senior in years 
ami exi)erieiice taken jointly, very handsomely said the duty 
of Uie cabinet bad been made more easy by the considerate 
manner in whicli 1 had always treated them. Some of them, 
were as colleagues a])solnlely delightful, from the manner in which 
their natural (pialities blended with their consummate experience. 
1 refer especially to Clarendon and Granville. 

If wo may trust some of tliosc who were rriembers of iC no 
cabinet over did its business with livelier industry or effect. 
Under Mr. Gladstone’s hand it was a really working cabinet, 
not an assemblage of departmeutal ministers, each minding his 
own affairs, available as casual members of this or the other 
sub-committee, and without an eye for the general drift and 
tendency of their proceedings. Of course ministers differed 
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ill importance. One was pleasant and popular, but not CHAB. 
forcible. Another overflowed with knowledge and was really . . 

an able man, but somehow he carried no guns, and nobody 
cared what he said. One had aptitude without weight — 
perhaps the true definition of our grossly overworked epithet 
of clever. Another had weight and character, without 
much aptitude. The cabinet as a whole was one of extra- 
ordinary power, not merely because its chief had both 
aptitude and momentum enough for a dozen, but because 
it was actively homogeneous in reforming spirit and purpose. 

This solidarity is the great element in such combinations, 
and the mainspring of all vigorous cabinet work. 

Of Mr. Gladstone as head of liis first cabinet, we have 
a glimpse from Mr. Stansfeld : — 

Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in the cabinet was very curious. 

When I first joined in 1871, I naturally thought that his position 
was so commanding, that he would be able to say, ‘This is my 
policy ; accept it or not as you like.’ But he did not. He was 
always profuse in his expressions of respect for the cabinet. There 
was a wonderful combination in Mr. Gladstone of imperiousness 
and of deference. In the cabinet ho would assume that he was 
nothing. I thought he should have said, ‘This is my policy. 

What do you think of it ? ’ and then have fought it out until they 
had come to an agreement. He always tried to lead them on by 
unconscious steps to his own conclusions.^ 

To tliis we may add some words of Lord Granville used in 
1883, but doubtless just as true of 1868-74 : — 

I have served under several prime ministers, men for whom I 
had high respect and to whom I had the greatest attachment, but 
I can say that I never knew one who showed a finer temper, a 
greater patience, or more consideration for his colleagues than 
Mr. Gladstone in all deliberations on any important subject. In 
his official position, with hi.s knowledge, with his ability, and 
with the wonderful power of w^ork that characterises him, he of 
course has an immense influence on the deliberations of the 
cabinet; but notwithstanding his tenacity of purpose and his 
earnestness, it is quite extraordinary hoAv he attends to the argu- 
^ Sir Jamea Stanafold, Herleir of Rerietrs, xi. p. 519. 
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BOOK ments of all, and, except on any question of real vital principle, 
he is ready to yield his own opinion to the general sense of the 
1868-74, colleagues over whom he presides. ^ 

Imputing his own qualities to others, and always keen 
to make the best of people and not the worst, if he had 
once iimted a man to office, he held on to him to the last 
possible moment. ‘ The next most serious thing to admit* 
ting a man into the cabinet,’ he said, ‘ is to leave a man out 
who has once boon in.’ Not seldom he carried his invincible 
courtesy, deference, and toleration even beyond the domain 
wh(;ro those qualities ought to be supreme. This was part 
of what men iticant, when they said that life was to him in 
all its aspects an application of Christian teaching and 
example. To this wo must add another consideration of 
first importance, and one that vulgar criticism of great 
statesmen too commonly ignores. In the words of Lord 
Aberdeen (185()), who knew from sharp experience how 
much his doctrine might cost a man : — ' A prime minister is 
not a free agent. To break up a government, to renounce all 
the good you liopcd to do and leave imperfect all the good 
you have done, to hand over power to persons whose objects 
or whose measures you disapprove, even merely to alienate 
and politically to injure your friends, is no slight matter.’ ^ 

A member of tiiis first cabinet wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
long after iti had come to an end, — ‘ I suppose there was no 
one of your then colleagues less sympathetic with you, less 
in tune with your opinions and enthusiasms than Lowe. 
Nevertheless this happened to me with him— after you had 
resigned. J^owo opened to me one day, on the subject of 
your relations with your colleagues. He spoke in terms of 
warm admiration, and to my great surprise, ended by saying 
— ‘M have the same kind of feeling towards him that I 
can suppose must be the feeling of a dog for his master.” 
Lowe is a perfectly sincere man. He would not have said 
this if he had not felt it.’ ‘In everything personal,’ Mr, 
Gladstone replied, ‘Lowe was an excellent colleague and 
member of cabinet. Ihit I had never been in personal 

Pali all Gazdk, Deo. 14, 1SS3. 

- M. C. M. Simpson’s Many Memories, pp, 232-3, 
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relations with him before, and at the outset of the ministry CHAP, 
of 1868 I knew very little of him. Moreover, he was the , , 

occasion of much trouble to me by his incessant broils with 59-65. 

, who was an awkward customer.’ In sheer intellect 

Mr. Gladstone held that Lowe had not many equals, buc in 
nobody else did he discover so many mixed and con- 
tradictory qualities — ‘ splendid in attack, but most weak in 
defence, at times exhibiting pluck beyond measure, but at 
other times pusillanimity almost amounting to cowardice; 
one day headstrong and independent, and the next day help- 
less as a child to walk alone ; capable of tearing anything to 
pieces, but of constructing nothing.’ ^ 

When Lord Clarendon died, — ^‘An irreparable colleague,’ 

Mr. Gladstone notes in his diary, ‘ a statesman of many gifts, 
a most lovable and genial man.’ Elsewhere he com- 
memorates his ‘unswerving loyalty, his genial temper, his 
kindness ever overflowing in acts yet more than in words, 
his liberal and indulgent appreciation of others.’ In the 
short government of 1865-6, Lord Granville had described 
Clarendon to Mr. Gladstone as ‘excellent, communicating 
more freely with the cabinet and carrying out their policy 
more faithfully, than any foreign secretary I have known.’ 

Mr. Gladstone himself told me twenty years after, that of 
the sixty men or so who had been his colleagues in cabinet, 
Clarendon was the very easiest and most attractive. It is 
curious to observe that, with the exception of Mr. Bright, he 
found his most congenial adherents rather among the 
patrician whigs than among the men labelled as advanced, 

Mr. Bright, as we have seen, wa.s forced by ill-health to 
quit the government. Thirty years of unsparing toil, more 
than ten of them devoted especially to the exhausting, hut 
in his case most fruitful, labours of the platform, had for the 
time worn down his stock of that energy of mind, which in 
the more sinewy frame of the prime minister seemed as 
boundless as some greiit natural element. To Mrs. Bright 
Mr. Gladstone wrote : — 

It is not merely a selfish interest that all his colleagues feel in 
^ Quoted in Sir E. W. Hamilton's Monograph^ p. 124. 
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ance ; but it is one founded on the esteem and regard which, one 
1868-7-1. eutei’tain towards him. God grant that any anxieties 

you may entertain about him may soon be effectually relieved. I 
wish I felt quite certain that he is as good a patient as he is 
a colleague. But the chief object of my writing was to say that 
the Qucotj has signified both by letter and telegraph her lively 
interest in iMr. B.’s health ; and slie will not forgive me unless I 
am able to send her frefjuent reports. 

Ilo is (juito ca])able of dealing faitlifally with colleagues 
breahijig rules. To a niombcr of the cabinet who had trans- 
gressed by absence from a division of life and death 
I should not act frankly by you if I did not state it, without 
hesitation as a general ami prospective proposition, that, without 
refenuice to the likelihood or unlikelihood of defeat, upon motions 
which must from their nature he votes of confidence, [there can] 
be but one rule for the members of the government, and that is 
to give the votes themselves which at the same time the government 
with less strong title is asking from the members of their party. 

lie sciolds a leading minister pretty directly for placing 
liim in a disagreeable and rather ludicrous position, by 
failing (,o give the proper information about a government bill 
containing an important change, so that nobody could explain 
the reason for it, to tlic House. His own personal example 
of absolutely unremitting attendance on the scene of action, 
entitled him to rebuke slackness. Nothing escaped him. 

Hero is tlic way in whicli ho called defaulters to their duty : 

April 8, 1873. — The chancellor of the exchequer thinks he has 
some reason to complain of your having quitted London on 
Thursday, without any i)rior communication with him or Gljm, 
four days before the Imdget. 1 have heard with regret that the 
state of your health has compelled you to s])eiid your vacation 
abroad ; but scarcely even a direct medical order, and certainly in 
my opinion nothing less, could render such an example innocent 
in its etlocts, as is set by a departure from London under such 
circumstances. Although it has been a great pleasure to me to 
.'ulmit ami recognise your ])arliameiitary services and distinctions, 
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and though I have always thought your accession to the govern- CHAP, 
ment an acquisition of great value, I must frankly avow my opinion ^ . 

that it is hardly possible for the chancellor of exchequer to ^^-^9-66. 
discharge his duties without your constant and sedulous co-opera- 
tion, or for the official corps in general to avoid suffering, if the 
members of it make themselves the judges of the question when 
and under what circumstances their absence may be permitted 
during the sittings of the House. 

June 25, 1870. — I am led to suppose by your absence from the 
division yesterday, that there may not be a perfectly clear under- 
standing between us as to the obligations of members of the 
government on these occasions. Yesterday gave occasion of much 
inconvenience on account of the entertainment at Windsor, but 
all the members of the government who could Ije expected to 
attend voted in the division, except yourself. I can say from my 
own recollection that as far as regards political officers, the sovereign 
always permits the claim of the House of Commons to prevail. 

Changes among subordinate members of the government 
came early. Of one of these ministers Mr. Gladstone writes 
to Lord Granville (August LS, LSbD): ‘lie has great talent, 
and is a most pertinacious Avorker, Avith a good deal of ex- 
perience and widely dispersed knowledge of public affairs. 

But he seems to be somcAvhat angular, and better adapted 
for doing business within a defined province of his OAvn, than 
in common stock or partnership Avith others.’ Unfortunately 
the someAvhat angular man shared his Avork with a chief 
who had intellectual angularities of his own, not very 
smoothly concealed. As it happened, there Avas another 
minister of secondary rank Avho did not come up to the 
expected mark. ‘Thougli he has great talents, remarkable 
power of speech, and some special qualifications for his 
department, he has not succeeded in it Avith the House of 
Commons, and does not seem very thoroughly to under- 
stand pecuniary responsibility and the management of 
estimates, and there is no doubt whatever that in his de- 
partment the present House of Commons Avill be vigilant 
and exacting, while the rapid growth of its expenditures 
certainly shows that it should be filled by some one capable 
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BOOK of exercising control/ Not thoroughly ' to understand pe- 
. cuniarv responsibility’ was counted a deadly sm in those 
1868 * 74 . lialcyon days. So the transgressor accepted a diplomatic 
mission, and tliis made room to plant his angular colleague in 
what seemed a ‘ province of his own. But few provinces 
are dofiniic enough to be independent of the treasury, and 
the quarrels between this minister and the chancellor of the 
excheqiK^r became something of a scandal and a weakness to 
the government. One of the fiercest battles of the time (1872) 
broke out in respect of Kew (lardens between the minister 
with a detinito ])rovinco of his own and a distinguished 
mcnd)er of ‘ a scdcntific fraternity, which, valuable as it is, has 
been unduly pam])ered of late from a variety of causes into 
a somewhat overweening idea of its own importance.’ The 
premier’s ])a(dfying resources were taxed by this tremendous 
feud to the uth^rmost; he holds a stifhsh tone to the 
ininister, and tries ])alm for the savant by propitiatory re- 
ininder of ‘a most interesting fact made known to me when 
1 liad th(3 ]iloasurc and advantage of seeing you at Kew, 
namely the possibility of saving for purposes of food a 
})ortiou of the substance of the diseased potato. The rescue 
of li sensible ])ercentage of this valuable esculent will be a 
noble service rendered by sci entitle knowledge and skill to 
the general community.’ But S(;ience is touchy, and wounds 
are sometimes too deep to be healed by words. 

A ])oint worth noting is his strict limitation of his own 
riglit^ as liead of a government,. ‘ I hope you will not think,’ 
he wToto to a colleague, ‘ 1 am evading my duties, but while 
it is my duty to deal with all dilliculties arising between 
members of the government, it is wholly beyond my power, 
and in no way belongs to my province, to examine and settle 
the controversies wdiich may arise betw^een them and civil 
servants who are emjdoyed under them.’ He is careful to 
distinguish bis own wonls from tlic words of the cabinet; 
careful both to lean upon, and to defer to, ’the judgment of 
that body ; and wdieii the decision is taken, it is in their name 

that he WTites to the vexatious colleague (July 24, 1872): 

^ The cabinet have come to their conclusion, and directed me 
to make it known to you. ... If you think proper to make 
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the announcement of these intentions of the government, CHAP, 
they are quite willing that you should do so. If other- . . 

wise, Mr. Bruce will do it as home minister. Thus far as 
to making known what will be done. As to the doing of it, 
the rules will have to be cancelled at once by you.’ 

The reader of an authoritarian or arbitrary cast of mind 
may ask why he did not throw a handful of dust upon the 
angry combatants. ‘ It is easy,’ he wrote to Cardwell (Nov. 

20, 1871) ‘ to talk of uprooting X., but even if it were just, it 
will, as Glyn [the party whip] would tell you, be very difficult. 

But Y. perhaps proceeds more like Moloch, and X. in the 
manner of Belial. Why cannot they folloAv the good example 
of those worthies, who co-operated in pandemonium? If 
you thought you could manage Y., I would try to tackle X. 

I commend this subject to your meditations.’ Sulphureous 
whiffs from this pandemonium were pretty copiously scented 
both by parliament and the public, and did the ministry 
some harm. 

Of a peer of mindi renown in points of ])roccdurc, private 
business, and the like, he says, ‘he looks at everything out of 
blinkers, and has no side lights.’ Of one brilliant and able* 
colleague in the first administration he writes, that ‘ he has 
some blank in bis mental constitution, owing to which he 
receives admonitions most kindly, and then straightway docs 
the same thing over again.’ Of another colleague, ' though 
much nearer the rights of the case than many who were 
inclined to object, he is thin and poor in the cabinet.’ 

Some one else is ' a sensitive man, given beyond most men 
to speak out his innermost and perhaps unformed thoughts, 
and thereby to put himself at a disadvantage.’ Another 
public servant is ‘not unmanageable, but he needs to he 
managed.’ In the same letter he speaks of the ITibernian 
presbyterian as ‘ tliat peculiar cross between a Scotchman 
and an Irishman.’ 

Of his incessant toil the reader has already a good idea. 

Here are a few items. To one correspondent (Jan. 21, 1869) 
he writes: — ‘I hope you do not think my ‘Gioliday” at 
Hawarden has proved my idleness, for I think ten hours 
a day has been a moderate estimate of my work there on 
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. added/ To the attorney general he says when he has had 
1868-74. t]2j*ee years more of it (Sept 18, 1872): — ‘ 1 cannot say with 
you that my office never gives me a day without business, 
for in the four ‘‘ vacations ” so far as they have gone, I think 
1 have had no less than five da3^s. This vacation has thus 
far been tlie host; but heavy and critical work impends/ 
In October, 1871, he writes to Mrs. Gladstone from Edin- 
burgh 1 liavo for the first time since the government was 
formed, liad a holiday of two whole days/ To Lord Clarendon 
he writes from Lord Granville’s at Walmer (Sept. 2, 1869): — 
‘ At the end of a lioliday morning of work, since I breakfasted 
at nine, whicli has lasted till near four, I have yet to say 
a few words about. . . To Archdeacon Harrison, May 25, 
1878:-— ‘As you may like to have the exact anatomy of my 
holiday on the Queen’s birthday, I will give it you: 2J A.M., 
return lionie from tlje 11. of C. 10 a.m., two hours’ work in 
my roo]n. 2-7, the cabinet. Three quarters of an hour’s 
walk. 8-12, thirty-two to dinner and an evening party. 
12, bed !’ To Sir lb Idiillimore, July 28, 1878 : — ‘Not once 
this yenr (except a day in bed) have I been absent from 
the hours of govormnent business in the House, and the 
rigour of attendance is far greater now than at earlier 
periods of the session.’ 

His colleagues grudged his absence for a day. On one 
occasion, in accordance with a lifelong passion and rooted 
habit, ho desired to attend a funeral, this time in Scot- 
land, and Lord Granville’s h't.ter of remonstrance to him is 
interesting in more points than one; it shows the exacting 
position in which the ]>eculiarities of some colleagues and of 
a certain section of his supporters placed him : — 

It is the mianiinons desire of the cabinet that I should try to 
dissuade you, . . . It is a duty of a high order for you to do all 
you can for 3’oiir liealth. . . . You liardly ever are absent from 
the House without some screAv getting loose. I should write 
mucli more strongly if 1 dnl not feel I had a personal interest in 
the matter. In so strained a state as Europe is now in, the 
slightest tiling may lead to great consequences, and it is possible 
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that it may be a disadvantage to me and to the chose puUique CHAP. 

if anything occurs during the thirty-six hours you are absent. v 

This letter of Lord Granville’s was written on July 
1870, just five days before war was declared between France 
and Prussia. 

He wrote to the Spectator (May 1873) to correct a report 
‘that every day must begin for me with my old friend 
Homer.’ He says: — ‘As to my beginning every day with 
Homer, as such a phrase conveys to the world a very untrue 
impression of the demands of my present office, 1 think it 
right to mention that, so far as my memory serves me, I 
have not read Homer for fifty lines nor for a (piarter of an 
hour consecutively for the last four years, and any dealings 
of mine with Homeric subjects have been confined to a 
number of days which could be readily counted on the 
fingers.’ Yet at the end of 18(19, he winds up a letter of 
business by saying, ‘I must close; I am going to have a 
discussion with Huxley on the immortality of the soul ! ’ 

Who can wonder that after a prolonged spell of such 
a strain as this, he was fonnd laying down strong doctrine 
about the age of a prime minister. Bishop Wilberforce 
met him twice in the May of 1873. ‘Gladstone much 
talking how little real good work any premier had done 
after sixty: Peel; Palmerston, his work really all done be- 
fore; Duke of Wellington added nothing to his reputation 
after. I told him Dr. Clark thought it would be physically 
worse for him to retire. “Dr. Clark does not know how 
completely I should employ myself,” he replied. Four days 
later: ‘Gladstone again talking of sixty as full age of 
premier.’ ^ 

II 

In words already quoted, Mr. Gladstone spoke of most 
of his life having been given to working the institutions of 
his country. Of all those institutions — House of Commons, 

Lords, cabinet, church, stern courts of law — that which he 
was most apt to idealise was the throne, tlis sense of 
chivalry and his sense of an august tradition continuously 
^ May C, 10, 1873. Lift of Wilberforce, iii. 41C. 
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BOOK symbolised bv a historic throne, moved him as the sight of 
. , the FreiKih Qnccn at Versailles had moved the majestic 

1868-74. imagination of Burke a century before. About the 

throne lie sometimes used language that represented almost 
at its highest tlic value set upon it in text-books of the 
constitution, and in the current conventions of ceremonial 
speech.' A1 though what he called the iron necessities of actual 
business always threw these (conventions into the background 
wlien tli(c time came, yet his inmost feeling about the crown 
and the jierson of its Avearer was as sincere as it was fervid. 
In business, it is true, he never yielded, yet even in his most 
anxious and ])rc.ssing hours he spared neither time nor toil 
in (‘iideavours to shoAv the Queen why ho could not yield. 

‘ Thoiigli decisions,' he said, ‘ must ultimately conform to the 
sense of those who are to lie responsible for them, yet their 
business is to inform and ])ersuade the sovereign, not to 
overrule Lim.’ One writer describes the Queen as ‘superb 
in standing sentry ov(‘r the business of the empire.' This 
is obse([iiloiis plirase-making. But 1 will borroxv the figure 
in saying what is more real, tha.t Mr. Gladstone from 
lieginning to ('ud stood sentry over the interests, Avhether 
jH’ofound and enduring or trivial and fiecting, of the ancient 
moiiarcliy of this kingdom. None who heard it, will ever 
forget tl le moving and energetic ])assage in wdiich when he 
was the doughty veti'ran of eighty years, speaking against 
his own (ollo\v('rs on some (|uestion of a royal annuity, he 
moved the. avIioK' House to its dejiths by the passionate 
declarat ion, ‘ I am not ashamed to say that in my old age 
T rejoica^ in any o])p()rtunity that enables me to testify that, 
Avhat.evcr may be thought of my opinions, Avhatever may bo 
thought of my ])rop()sa]s in gcmmil politics, I do not forget 
the service that J have borne to the illustrious representative 
of the British monarchy.’- 

My readers have had oj)portunity enough of judging 
Mr. (dadstones estimate of the Queen’s shrewdness, sim- 
])licity, high manners. Above all, he constantly said how 
Avarmly ho recognised her sincerity, frankness, straight- 
forwardness, and love of truth. On the other side, his own 

1 Ckanings, i. pp. 23 - 2 - 3 . ‘i j^iy 05, 1889 . 
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eager mobility, versatility, and wide elastic range was not CHAP, 
likely to be to tbe taste of a personage with a singular fixity ^ 
of nature. Then the Queen Avas by the necessity of her 
station a politician, as was Elizabeth or George ui., although 
oddly enough she had a hitter dislike of Avhat slje tliought the 
madness of ‘ Avomen’s rights.’ As politician, she often took 
vieAvs that were not shared either by the constituencies or 
by the ministers Avhom the constituencies imposed upon her. 

The Queen in truth excellently represented and incorporated 
in her proper person one whole scit of those qualities in our 
national character, on wliich the power of her realm had been 
built up. Mr. Gladstone stood for a different and in some 
aspects and on some occasions almost an antag(.)nistic set of 
national qualities. The Queen, according to those who knew 
her well,^ dreaded what in the eighteenth century they called 
enthusiasm : she dreaded or disdained it in religion, and in 
politics almost more. Yet her Englishmen arc full of capacity 
for enthusiasm, and the Scots for whom she had such cordial 
affection have enthusiasm in mcasun; fuller still. Unhappily, 
in the case of Ireland that occupied so mucli of Mr. (dad- 
stone’s life, her sympathies with his long and vigorous en- 
deavour notoriously stood at zero. The (Aieen’s loyalty to the 
constitution and to ministers in otH(ie Avas unquestioned, hut 
she Avas not well placed, nor Avas she perhaps by character Avell 
fitted, to gauge the fluctuating movements of an age of change, 
as it was the duty of her statesmen to gauge and plumb them. 

If a cabinet Avitli the confldence of the House of Commons 
decides upon a policy, it must obviously be a premier’s duty 
to persist, and in that duty Mr. Gladstone Avas resolute. If 
he had been otherAvise, he knew that he Avould be falling 
short in loyalty to the country, and to its chief magistrate 
most of all. 

In 1S71 a wave of critical feeling, began to run upon 
the throne. An influential journalist of that day, singularly 
free from any tincture of republican sentiment, thus describes 
it. ‘A few weeks ago,’ he says, ‘ a deep and universal feeling of 
discontent at the (Queen’s seclusion (or rather at its conse- 
quences) found voice in the journals of the country. No 
^ Se<? the remarkable article in the Quarterly Review ^ April 1901, p. 320. 

VOL. IL C 
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BOOK public print of any importance failed to take part in the 
> chorus; which was equally remarkable for its suddenness, 
] 868-74. fulness, and harmony. Indeed, the suddenness of the cry 
was surprising — till we remembered that what w^as then said 
liad lain unexpressed in the minds of the whole community 
for years, with annual increment; and that when popular 
feeling gathers in that way, it is generally relieved at last 
by something of the nature of an explosion.' He then 
goes on to speak of ‘ republicanism of a very revolutionary 
form flooding in,' and says that such a complexion of 
affairs ccaild 1)0 viewed with pleasure by no friend of the 
monarchy.^ The details of this movement are no longer 
of much interest, and they uidy concern us here because 
they gave Mr. (lladstone real anxiety. For him it was 
one of the spcuaal duties of a prime minister, as distin- 
guished from his cabinet, to watch and guard relations 
l)etwccn the crown and the country. Whether in office or in 
opposition, he lost no opportunity of standing forth between 
the tlirone and even a faint shadow of popular or parlia- 
mentary discontent. He had done it in the case of Prince 
Albert,- and ho did it now. When the end came after nearly 
thirty years from our present date, the Queen wrote: H 
shall ever gratefully nanembcr his devotion and zeal in all 
that concerned my personal Avelfare and that of my family.’ 
In 1S7I his zeal went beyond the Queen’s personal welfare, 
and his solicitude for the institution represented by the 
(hiecn undoubtedly took a form of deferential exhortation 
— an exhortation that she should return to a fuller dis- 
charge of public duty, which the Queen found irksome. The 
(hieen was as fond of Balmoral as Mr. Gladstone was fond of 
Hawarden. The contrast between the formality of Windsor 
and the atmosphere of simple attachment and social affection 
that surrounded her in Scotland, was as delightful to her as 
the air and the scenery. A royal progress through applaud- 
ing multitudes in great cities made her ill. Hence, when 
Mr. Gladstone pressed her to defer a northern journey, or to 
open parliament, or to open a bridge, or otherwise emerge 
from seclusion, the Queen, though well aware that he had 
^ Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 29, 1871. = See Appendix. 
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not, and could not have, any motive save her own and the CHAP, 
public interest, undoubtedly felt that her energetic minister ^ 
was attempting to overw^ork her. This feeling, as most of 
us know, breeds resistance, and even in time resentment. 

To say, however, that ‘ in his eagerness Mr. Gladstone pressed 
her to do what she knew to be not her work so much as his,’ 
is misleading and a little ludicrous.^ Mr. Gladstone had 
persuaded himself that in the humour of the day persist- 
ence in seclusion did harm; it was his duty to give advice 
accordingly, and this duty he could not consent to shirk. 

In other ways his very awe of the institution made him 
set an exacting standard for the individual who represented 
it. The letters contain a hundred instances. One may 
suffice. On the occasion of the Irish Church bill of 1869 , 
the prime minister sent to the (Jueen a print of its clauses, 
and along with this draft a letter, covering over a dozen 
closely - written quarto pages, in explanation. Himself 
intensely absorbed and his whole soul possessed by the vital 
importance of what he was doing, he could not conceive that 
the sovereign, nursing a decided dislike of his policy, should 
not eagerly desire to get to the bottom of the provisions for 
carrying the policy out. The Queen read the letter, and re- 
read it, and then in despair desired a gentleman practised 
in dealing with parliamentary bills, happening at that time 
to be at Osborne, to supply her with a summary.^ The 
gaunt virtues of a ^precis — a meagre thing where qualifying 
sentences drop off, parentheses are cut out, adverbs hardly 
count, the noun stands denuded of its sheltering adjective — 
were never congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s copious exactitude in 
hypothesis, conditions, and contingencies. Neither of these 
two illustrious personages was without humour, and it seems 
at once a wonder and a pity that the monarch did less than 
justice to this laborious and almost military sense of discip- 
line and duty in the minister ; while the minister failed in 
genial allowance for the moderation of a royal lady’s appetite 
for bread and honey from the draftsman’s kitchen. If failing 

^ Quarterly J{(tvie.w for April, 1901, told, among other places, in Mr. 
p. 305. Sidney Lee’s Queen Victoria. 

This circumstance is accurately 
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mind. Bo all this as it may, he became more and more 
I868«7i. conscious that the correspondence and occurrences of 1871-2 
had introduced a reserve that was new. Perhaj^s it 
recalled to him the distance and formality that marked the 
relations between King George iii. and the proudest, the 
most intrepid, and tlie greatest of his prime ministers. 

HI 

Once in a conversation with Mr. Gladstone 1 asked him 
whether he remembered Peel’s phrase to Cohden about 
the odious power that patronage confers. He replied, 
‘ 1 never felt that, when I was prime minister. It came 
in the day's w'ork like the rest. I don’t recall that I ever 
felt plagued by improper applications. Peel was perhaps 
a lit, tie over fond of t;dking of the sacrifices of office. A man 
1ms no ])usiness to lay himself out for being prime minister, 
or to plac-e himself in the Avay of it, unless lie is prepared 
to take all the iiuffilents of the ])ost whether disagreeable 
or not. 1 ’ve no sympathy with talk of that kind.’ He was 
far from the mind of Garteret. AVhat is it to me,’ cried 
that gliUering minister, ‘who is a judge or wlio is a bishop? 
It is my business to make kings and emperors, and to 
maiutnin tlie balance of Europe.’ 

To tin; bestowal of lioiumrs he brought tiie same diligent 
care as to branches of public business that to men of Peel’s 
ty})e seemed worthii'r of care. He treated honours on fixed 
considerations. Especially in the altitudes of the peerage, 
he tried hard to find solid political ground to go upon. 
He noted the remarkable fact that though' a very large 
majority of the pe(!rages granted since 188.5 had been made 
on the advice of liberal ministers, yet such is the influence 
of wealth and privileged station that the liberal minority in 
the Lords had decreased. In 1869 the conservative majority 
was between sixty and seventy, without counting bishops 
or nominal liberals. Yet household suffrage at this very 
time had immensely increased the moral strength of 
the House of Commons. The crisis upon the Irish church 
had been borne with impatience, and Mr. Gladstone dis> 
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cerned a combustible temper at tbo action of tlic Lords that CHAP, 
might easily have burst into flame. Still he saw no signal . . 

plan for improving the upper House. Tlie appointment 
of life peers might be desirable, he said, but it was not easy 
to arrange, nor could its eflcct be great. The means of 
action therefore for bringing the Lords into more conformity 
or better proportions to the Commons, were very moderate. 

But that made it all tlie more important that they should 
not be overlooked. The governing idea in respect of both 
classes of hereditary honours was in his judgment the 
maintenance of a due relation between the numbers in 
those elevated ranks, and the number of persons offering 
the proper conditions for promotion of this kind, in a 
country so rapidly growing in wealth and ])opulation. 

With characteristic love of making knowledge quantita- 
tive — one definition, T rather think, of science — Mr. Glad- 
stone caused returns to be prepared for him, which showed 
that in 1840 there were about sevenHjen peers for every 
million of the poptdation, while in 18(19 this number had 
fallen to fourteen (in LSSO it was about the same). Lord 
Palmerston in his second government appears to have re- 
commended sixteen peerages, and Ijord Derby in little more 
than a quarter of the time recommended fourteen. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, during his first administration, excluding 
royal, non-political and ('.x-offivio peerages, added thirty 
members to the House of Lords, besides making five pro- 
motions. In the same period twelve peerages became 
extinct. Lord Bcaconsfield (counting the same exclusions) 
created between 1874 and LS80 twenty-six new peers, and 
made nine promotions.^ 

In two directions Mr. Gladstone made an honourable 
innovation. Ho recommended a member of the Jewish 
faith for a peerage, and in the first list of his submissions to 
the Queen two Homan catholics w^ere included. No catholic 

^ During the twelve years in wliich addition, lie was responsible for seven 
Mr. Gladstone wa.s jiriine minister, promotions of jieers to higher rank, 
ho was answerable for sixty -seven new During the same period ninety-seven 
peerages {twenty-two of tlieso now baronetcies were cre<'itcd.— - See Sir 
extinct), and on his recommendation Edward Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone, a 
fourteen Scotci> and Irish pi'ers were Monograph, p. 97. 
called to the House of Lords. In 
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BOOK peer had been created within living memory. One of these 
> two was Lord Acton, afterwards so intimate a friend, whose 
1.^08-74. character, lie told the Queen, ‘ is of the first order, and lie is 
one of the most learned and accomplished, though one of 
the most modest and unassuming, men of the day.’ If 
religious profession was not in his eyes relevant in making 
peers, neither was the negation of profession, for at the 
same time he proposed peerage to Grote. ‘I deeply 
iind gratefully apjireciatc,’ he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the 
sentiments you arc pleased to express respecting my char- 
iicter and services. These J shall treasure up never to be 
forgotten, coming as they do from a minister who has 
entered on the work of reform with a sincerity and energy 
never hithertn paralleled. Such recognition is the true and 
sufheient recompense for all useful labours of mine.’^ 

At the same time the jirime minister thought that some 
honour ought to be tendered to Mr. Mill, but Lord Granville, 
whom ho consulted, thought otherwise, ‘ merely on the ground 
that honours should go as much as possible with general 
acco[)tan(;o.’ Lord Granville was a man of thoroughly liberal 
and even generous mind; still not particularly qualified to 
lie a good judge either (if the merits of a man like Mill, or of 
Ids ‘ aceeptaneu ’ in circles well worth considering'. 

t 

It. was to he expected that jireferments in the church 
should get a special share of Mr. Gladstone’s laborious 
attention, and so they did. As member for Oxford he had 
been so much inqiortuiied m Lord Palmerston’s time, that 
he wrote in a moment of unusual impatience (1863), ‘I 
think these church pnderments will be tlie death of me.’ 
Palmerston favoured the evangelicals, and Mr. Gladstone 
was mortilied that Church did not succeed Stanley in the 
chair of ecclesiastical history at Oxford, and that Wilberforce 
was not elevated t-o the throne of York in 1862. 

During his first administration he recommended for no 
lower than twelve bishoprics and eight deaneries. He was 
not unprepared to find, as he put it to Acland, that ‘saints, 

’ Life of Grote, pp. ,306-10. 
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theologians, preachers, pastors, scholars, philosophers, gentle- CHAP, 
men, men of business, — these arc not to be had every day, . . 

least of all are they to be commonly found in combination, 59-65. 
But these are the materials which ought to be sought out, 
and put forward in the church of England, if she is to 
stand the trials, and do ber work.’ 

According to his fa,shion, lie AVTote doAvn upon a fragment- 
ary piece of paper what qualifications he ought to look for 
ill a bishop, and this is the list : — 

Piety, Learning (sacred). Eloquence. Administrative power. 

Faithful allegiance to the Church and to the church of England, 

Activity. Tact and courtesy in dealings Avith men : knowledge of 
the world. Accompli.shmcnts and literature. An ecpiitable spirit. 

Faculty of working Avith his brother bishops. Some legal habit of 
mind. Circumspection. Courage. Maturity of age and character. 

Corporal vigour. Liberal sentiments on public allairs. A repre- 
sentative character with refcreiuaj to shades of oj)inion fairly 
allowable in the Church. 

One of his earliest preferments, that of l)r. Temple to the 
bishopric of Exeter, created lively excitement. He had been 
a contributor to Emiy-^ avd Jicrinvy ,: — 

On some of the papers contained in tin', volume, Mr. Gladstone 
AVTote to the Bishop of Lichfield, I look with a strong aA^ersion. 

But Dr. Temple’s responsibility prior to the publication Avas con- 
fined to his own essay. The question whether he ought to have 
disclaimed or denounced any part of the A'olume afterAvards is 
a difficult one, and if it was a duty, it Avas a duty in regard to 
which a generous man might Avell go wrong. As regards his oavii 
essay, I read it at the time of publication, and thought it of 
little value, but did not perceive that it Avas mischievous. 

In speaking of him to Acland in 1805, Mr. Gladstone had 
let fall a truly remarkable saying, going deep down to the 
roots of many things : — 

You need not assure me of Dr. Temple’s Christian character. I 
have read his sermons, and if I had doubted — but I never did — 
they would have removed the doubt. Indeed I think it a most 
formidable responsibility, at the least, in these times to doubt any 
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BOOK man's ciiaracier on account of his opinions. The limit of possible 
^ variation l»ctween character and opinion, ay, between character 
1868-74. widening, and will widen. 

How could tlic loading nuirk of progress made in Mr. 
(Iladstone's ago Ijo more truly hit, hovv' defined with more 
pith «‘ind ])r(‘gnancy ? How could the illumination of his 
own vigorou.s mind in forty years of life and thought be 
bettor demonstrated ? Jt would even be no bad thing if those 
wlio arc furthest removed from Mr. Gladstone’s opinions 
either in religion or ])olitics could lay this far-reaching 
dic.tiim of his to Inmrt. By many men in all schools his 
lesson is sorely needed. Shrill was the clamour. Hr. Pusey,in 
M r. Gladstone’s own jihrase, was ‘ rabid.’ He justified his anger 
by repiil.od facts, Avhich proved to be no facts at all, but the 
anger did not die Avith the fable. Even idiillimore Avas dis- 
(piictiMi. Mt has cut very deep indeed,’ ho said. Mr. Glad- 
stone, confident of liis ground, Avas not dismayed. ‘The 
moA^ement against Hr. Tem[)le is like a jieculiar cheer Ave 
sonu'.times hear in the House of Gomnions, vehement but 
thin.’ 

No appointment proved so popular and successful as that 
of Bishop kraser to Manchester. He Avas the first person 
named by Hr. Gladstone for the episcopate Avithout some 
degrei' of juirsonal knowledge. A remarkable concurrence 
of testimony (stahlished the great breadth of his sym- 
pathic's, a trait much in his favour for the particular see of 
Manehcsti'r. Yet strange to say Avhen by and by Stanley 
died, ]\[r. Gladstone Avas a })arty to trying to remove Fraser 
from the north to Westminster. 

When in BSSH Mr. Gladstone Avas challenged as confining 
his recommendations to the high church side, he defended 
himself to sutheient purpose. He had a list made out of 
appointments to bishojirics, deaneries, and the most im- 
portant parishes :~ 

There have been thirty important appointments. Out of them 
I have recommended eleven who would probably be called high 
churchmen (not one of them, so far as I know, unsympathetic 
towards other portions of the clergy) and nineteen who are not. 
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On further examination it will appear that the high churenraen CHAP, 
whom I take to be a decided majority of the clergy as well as a . 
decided minority of my recommendations, have gone as a rule to 
the places of hard work and little pay. For example, they have 
got five out of ten parochial recommendations ; but, out of sixteen 
appointments to deaneries and canonries, they have received four, 
and those, with the exception of Mr. Fursc, the worst. I could 
supply you with the lists in detail. 

One admission I must make ; the evidently broad churchmen 
are too large a proportion of the non-high, and the low churchmen 
rather too small, a disproportion which 1 should hope to remove, 
but undoubtedly the low chui'chman of the present day has a 
poorer share than half a century ago of the working energy of 
the church. 

All these terms, High, Low and Broad, are rather rejmgnant to 
me, but I use them as a currency of tokens with which it is 
difficult to dispense. 

Turning from this point of view to the recognition of 
learning and genius, in the course of his first administration 
we find that he made Church dean of St. Faul’s, and Scott of 
the Greek lexicon dean of Rochester, Liddon and Lightfoot 
canons of St. Paul’s, Kingsley canon first of Chester, and 
then of Westminster, Yaughan master of the Temple. 
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Tt is 11,11 very well to establish united education, but if the persons 
to be educated decline to unite, your efforts will be thrown away. 

The question then occurs whether it is be.st to establish a system, 
r<'jecte<i by those concerned, in the hope that it will gradually work 
its way into a('ceptance in spite of the intolerance of priests, or to 
endow t he sojiaratc denoniinational bodie.s on the ground that even 
such education is better than none, or, finally, to do nothing. The 
question is one (jf ptatcsnian.ship enlightened by a knowledge of 
fatds, and of the sentiments of tlie ]>(>pn]ation.- Leslik Stephen. 

BOOK Dk.sckndino from licr throne, the Irish church had 
, now taken her place among the most prosperous of free 
1873 . communions. To Irish cnltivators a definite interest of pos- 
session liud been indirectly confirmed in the land to which 
most of its value liad hi'cn given hy their own toil. A third 
hranch of \]\o, upas tree of poi.sonous ascendency described 
hy Mr. (iladstono during the ('lection of 1808, still awaited his 
axe. Tli(^ fitness of aii absentee parliament to govern Ireland 
was again to be tested. Tliis time the problem was hardest 
of all, for it involved diieiit conc*(^ssiou by nations inveterately 
protcstnnt, to a catliolie hierarchy having at its head an 
ultramontane cardinal of uncoinproinising opinions and 
inexorable will. 

Everybody knew that the state of unixTTsity education in 
Ireland stood in the front rank of unsettled (piestions. Ever 
since the establishment of three provincial colleges by Peel’s 
government in 1845, the flame of the controversy had been 
alight. Even on the very night when Graham introduced the 
bill creating them, no less staunch a toryand protestant than 
Sir Robert Inglis had jumped up and denounced ‘a gigantic 
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scheme of godless education.’ The catholics loudly echoed CHAP, 
this protestant phrase. The three colleges were speedily . 
condemned by the pope as fatal to faith and morals, and '^^.64. 
were formally denounced by the synod of Thurlcs in 1850. 

The fulminations of the church did not extinguish these 
modest centres of light and knowledge, but tlicy cast a 
creeping blight upon them. In 18G5 a demand was openly 
made in parliament for the incorporation by charter of a 
specifically catholic university. Mr. Gladstone, along with 
Sir” George Grey, then admitted the reality of a grievance, 
namely, the absence in Ireland of institutions of which the 
catholics of the country Averc able to avail themselves. 
Declining, for good reasons or bad, to use opportunities of 
college education by the side of protestants, and not Acarmed 
by the atmosphere and symbols of their OAvn church and 
faith, catholics contended that they could not be said to 
enjoy equal advantages Avith their fellow-citizens of other 
creeds. They repudiated a system of education repugnant 
to their religious convictions, and in the persistent efforts to 
force ‘ godless education ’ on their country, they professed to 
recognise another phase of persecution for conscience sake. 

In 1866, Lord PiusseH’s goA^ernment tried its hand with 
a device known as the supplemental charter. It opened a 
Avay to a degree Avithout passing through the godless colleges. 

This Avas set aside by an injunction from the courts, and it 
Avould not have touched the real matter of complaint, even if 
the courts had let it stand. Next year the tories burnt their 
fingers, though Mr. Disraeli told parliament that ho saw no 
scars. For a time, he believed that an honourable and satis- 
factory settlement Avas possible, and negotiations went on 
with the hierarchy. The prelates did not urge endoAvment, 

Mr. Disraeli afterwards said, but * they mentioned it.’ 

The country shrank back from concurrent endoAvment, 
though, as Mr. Disraeli truly said, it Avas the policy of Pitt, 
of Grey, of Eussell, of Peel, and of Palmerston. Ever since 
1794, catholic students had been alloAved to graduate at 
Trinity College, and ever since the disestablishment of the 
Irish church in 1869, Trinity had asked parliament for power 
to admit catholics to her felloAvships and emoluments. This, 
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however, did not go to the root, whether we regard it as 
sound or unsound, of tlic catholic grievance, which was in 
fact their lack of an endoAved institution as distinctively 
catholic in all respects as Trinity Avas protestant. 

Such was tlic case with \vhi(di Mr. (Gladstone Avas called 
upon to gnipple, and a d(^licatc if not even a desperate case 
it was. Idle prelates knew what they Avished, though they 
lay in sliadoAc. What they Avanted a protestant parliament, 
with its grip upon the purse, Avas determined that they 
should not have. The same conclusion as came to many 
liberals by prejudice, Avas reached by the academic school on 
principhs On principle they held denominational endow- 
ment of ('ducation to he retrograde and obscurantist. Then 
there \\^a.s the disi'ouraging consideration of which Lord 
Halifax reminded Mr. 01 ads tone. ‘You say with truth,’ he 
observed Avhen the situation had dcA^eloped, ‘ that the liberal 
party arc behaving very ill, and so they arc. Hut liberal 
majorities when large are a])t to run riot. No men could 
have stronger claims on the allegiance of their party than 
Lord Orty and Lord Althorp after carrying the Reform 
bill. Nev<‘rth(dess, the large majority after the election of 
Ava,s continually putting the government into diffi- 
('ulty.' So it befell now, and now as then the difficulty 
was Irish. 


ir 

Well knoAving the hard Avork before him, Mr. Gladstone 
apjdied himself with his usual indomitable energy to the 
task. ‘Wo go 1,0 Oxford to-morroAv/ he writes to Lord 
Granville (Nov. 12), ‘to visit EdAvard Talbot and his wife; 
forAvard to London on Thursday, Avhen I dine Avith the 
Templars. l\y idea of work is that the first solid and heavy 
bit should be the Iri.sh university — some of this may require 
to bo doiHA in cabinet. When Ave liave got that into shape, 
T should b(‘- for taking to the yet stiffer work of local taxation 
— most of the cabinet take a personal interest in this. I 
think it will reejuire immeasurable talking over, which might 
be, done chietl}^ in an open informal cabinet, before any 
binding resolutions arc taken. But I propose to let Palmer 
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haye his say (general), about law reform on Friday.' At CHAP. 
Oxford he saw Dr. Pusey, ‘ who behaved with all his old . 
kindness, and seemed to have forgotten the Temple^ business, 
or rather as if it had never been.’ On November 20, ho 
records, ‘ Cabinet 2|-0P Some heads of a measure on Irish 
university education.’ No communications were opened 
with the Irish bishops beforehand, probably from a surmise 
that they would be bound to ask more than they could 
obtain. 

Jan, 16, 1873, — Dr. Ingram [tlie distinguished fellow 

of Trinity College] came in afternoon, and I was able to spend 
several hours with him on the university question. 17. — Many 
hours with Dr. Ingram on the bill and scheme ; in trutli, almost 
from breakfast to dinner. Conversation with him in evening on 
Homer and ancient questions. Head Old Mortality. 20. — Drew 
an abstract of historical facts respecting Dublin university and 
college. 21. — Off at 11. At 11 C.H.T. at 6 p.m. 25. — Mr. 

Thring 3-5 J on Irish bill. Attended Lord Lytton’s funeral in 
the Abbey. The church lighted in a frost-fog was sublime. 

31. — Cabinet spent many hours in settling Irish university bill. 

Feh, 2. — Paid a mournful visit to the death-bedside of my old 
friend Milnes Gaskell. . . . Death has been very busy around me. 

8. — Cabinet 2J-6L Passed the Irish university bill. 13. — 
Worked until three upon my materials. Then drove and walked. 

H. of C. I spoke three hours in introdnciiig the Irish 

university bill with much detailed explanation. (Diary.) 

Phillimoro has an interesting note or ttvo on Ins friend at 
this critical time: — 

Fel). 2. — Gladstone looking well, but much aged. Spoke of 
anxiety to retire when he could do so with honour, said he had 
f&rced himself into the study of the whole question relating to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and that he was sure that his enemies did 
not understand the very curious facts relative to the university. It 
seemed as if he meant to frame the government measure on a 
historical and antiquarian basis. This will not satisfy the country 
if the practical result is to place more power in the hands of the 
^ The promotion of Dr. Temple to the bench. 
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^ about tlie relief he should experience after Thursday, the weight of 
187 -f. matter which he had to deal with, and the general misapprehen- 

sion which prevailed ; thought the tide was turning in their favour. 
11. — Gladstone in high sjtirits, confident of success on Thursday. 
14. — Dined at Gladstone’s. Our host in high spirits at his 
achievement of yesterday. 

Tlio leading })ro visions of liio measure, though found by 
the ai)lo and expert draftsman unusually hard to frame, may 
bo very shortly stated, for the question by the way is still in 
full blast. A new university of Dublin was to rise, a teach- 
ing as well as an examining body, governed by a council 
who were to ap})oiut oiticers and regulate all matters and 
things affecting the university. The constitution of this 
governing council was elaborately devised, and it did not 
make clerical predominance ultimately impossible. The affilia- 
tion of collcge,s, not excluding purely denominational institu- 
tions, was in their hands. There were to be no religious 
tests for eit.ficr teachers or taught, and religious profession 
was to 1)0 no bar to honours and emoluments. Money was 
provided by Trinity (hllege, the consolidated fund, and the 
church surplus, to the tune of £50,000 a year. The prin- 
ciple was the old lormula of mixed or united education, 
in which protestants and catholics might side by side 
parti(;ipatc. 

hat many found intolerably obnoxious w'ere two ‘ gag- 
ging clauses. By one of these a teacher or other person of 
authority might be suspended or deprived, who should in 
speaking or writing be held to have wilfully given offence 
to the religious convictions of any member. The second 
and grOiver of them was tlie prohibition of any university 
teacher in theology, modern history, or moral and mental 
philosophy. Ihe separate affiliated colleges might make 
whatever arrangements they pleased for these subjects, but 
the new university would not teach them directly and authori- 
tatively. This was undoubtedly a singular limitation for a 
university that had sent forth Berkeley and Burke; nor was 
there ever a moment when in spite of the specialisation of 
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research, the deepest questions in the domain of thought ckAP. 
and belief more inevitably thrust themselves forward within . 
common and indivisible precincts. -Et. 64. 

Ill 

On Eeb. 14, Mr. Gladstone reported to the Queen : — 

The general impression last night appeared to be that the 
friends of Trinity College were relieved ; that the liberal party 
and the nonconformists were well satisfied with the conformity 
between the proposed measure and the accepted principles of 
university organization in England ; but that the Roman catholics 
Avould think themselves hardly or at least not generously used. 

All that Mr. Gladstone has heard this morning through private 
channels, as well as the general tone of the press, tends to 
corroborate the favourable parts of what he gathered last night, 
and to give hope that reasonable and moderate Roman catholics 
may see that their real grievances will be removed; generally 
also to support the expectation that the bill is not unlikely to 
pass. 

Delane of the Times said to Mamiiug when they >vere 
leaving the House of Commons, 'This is a bill made to pass.’ 
Manning himself heartily acquiesced. Even the bitterest of 
Mr. Gladstone’s critics below the gangway on his own side 
agreed, that if a division could have been taken while the 
House was still under the influence of the three hours’ 
speech, the bill would have been almost unanimously 
carried.^ ‘It threw the House into a mesmeric trance,’ 
said the seconder of a hostile motion. Eflbets like these, 
not purple passages, not epigrams nor aphorisms, are the 
test of oratory. Mr. Bruce wrote home (Feb. 15): — ‘Alas! 

I fear all prospect of ministerial defeat is over. The Uni- 
versity bill is so well received that people say there will 
nqt be even a division on the second reading. I see no 
other rock ahead, but sometimes they project their snouts 
unexpectedly, and cause shipwreck.’ 

Soon did the projecting rocks appear out of the smooth 
water. Lord Spencer had an interview with Cardinal Cullen 

^ Stephen’s Life of Fawcett^ p. 282. 
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BOOlt at Dublin Castle (Feb. 25), and found him though in very 
good humour and full of gratitude for fair intentions, yet 
1873. extremely hostile to the bill. It was in flat opposition, he 
said, to what the Homan catholics had been working for in 
Ireland for years ; it continued the Queen’s Colleges, and set 
up another (Queen’s College in the shape of Trinity College 
with a large etidowmcnt ; it perpetuated the mixed system 
of education, to which he had always been opposed, and no 
endowment nor assistance was given to the catholic univer- 
sity; the council might appoint professors to teach English 
literature, geology, or zoology who would be dangerous men 
in catholic eyes. Lord Spencer gathered that the cardinal 
would be satisfi(5d with a sum down to redress inequality or 
a grant for buildings. 

Archbishop Manning wrote to Cardinal Cullen the day 
after the bill was produced, ‘strongly urging them to accept 
it.’ It st'umed to him to rest on a base so broad that 
ho could not tell how either the opposition or the radical 
docti'inaires could a.ttac.k it without adopting ‘the German 
tyranny’ lie axlmitted that he was more easily satisfied 
tliJin it 1 h^ were in Ireland, but ho thought the measure 
framed willi skill and success. After a fortnight the arch- 
bishop told Mr. Gladstone, that he still saw reason to believe 
that the Irish hierarchy would not refuse the bill. On 
March drd, ho says he has done his utmost to conciliate 
confidence in it. Hy the 7th he knew that his eflbrts 
had failed, but he urges Mr. Gladstone not to take the 
episcopal opposition too much to heart. ‘Non-endowment, 
mixed ('ducatioii, and godless colleges, arc three bitter things 
to them.’ ‘ This,’ he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, when all was 
over (March 12) ‘is not your fault, nor the bill’s fault, but 
the fault, of Ijiigland and Scotland and three anti-catholic 
centuries.’ 

Ihe debate began on March 3rd, and extended to four 
sittings. The humour of the House was described by Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘ fitful and fluctimting.’ Speeches ‘ void of real 
argument or point, yet aroused the mere prejudices of a 
section of the liberal party against popery and did much to 
place the bill in danger.’ Then that cause of apprehension 
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disappeared, and a new change passed ovei the shifting CHAP, 
sky, for the intentions of Irish members were reported to be v . . 

dubious. There was not a little heat and passion, mainly 
from below the ministerial gangway. The gagging clauses 
jarred horribly, though they were trenchantly defended by 
Mr. Lowe, the very man to whose line of knowledge and 
intellectual freedom they seemed likely to be most repugnant. 

It soon appeared that neither protestant nor catholic set any 
value on these securities for conscience, and the general 
assembly of the presbyterians declared war upon the whole 
scheme. The cabinet — 'most harmonious at this critical 
time/ — still held firmly that the bill was well constructed, 
so that if it once reached committee it would not bo easy to 
inflict mortal wounds. On March Sth the prime minister 
reported to the Queen : — 

Strange to say, it is the opposition of the Koman catholic 
bishops that brings about the present difficulty ; and this 
although they have not declared an opposition to the bill out- 
right, but have wound up their list of objections with a resolu- 
tion to present petitions praying for its amendment. Still their 
attitude of what may be called growling hostility has had these 
important results. I'irstly, it has deadened that general willing- 
ness of the liberal party, which the measure itself had created, to 
look favourably on a plan such as they might hope would obtain 
acquiescence, and bring about contentment. Secondly, the great 
majority of the bishops are even more hostile than the resolu- 
tions, Avhich were apparently somewhat softened as the price of 
unanimity ; and all these bishops, working upon liberal Irish 
members through their political interest in their seats, have pro- 
ceeded so far that from twenty to twenty-five may go against the 
bill, and as many may stay away. When to these are added the 
small knot of discontented liberals and mere fanatics which so 
large a party commonly contains, the government majority, now 
taken at only 85, disappears. . . 

It is not in the power or the will of your Majesty’s advisers to 
purchase Irish support by subserviency to the Roman bishops. 

Their purpose has been to offer justice to all, and their hope has 
been that what was just would be seen to be advantageous. As far 
VOL, II. 1) 
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^ ceive that they are now at perfect liberty to throw up the bill. 

But they are also of opinion that its abandonment would so 
impair or destroy their moral power, as to render it impossible 
for them to accept the defeat. There are whispers of a desire 
in the liberal party, should the catastrophe arrive, to meet it 
by a vote of confidence, wliich would probably be carried by a 
still larger majority. But the cabinet look with extreme dis- 
favour upon this method of proceeding, which would offer them 
the verbal promise of support just when its substance had been 
denied. 

llo tluni proceeds to more purely personal aspects and 
contingencies : — 

What lies beyond it would be premature to describe as having 
been regularly treated or even opened to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
considers himself far more tied to the hill and the subject than 
liis colleagues; and if they ij})oii a defeat were disposed to carry 
‘ on the government without him, he would with your Majesty’s 
sanction take cirectual means to provide at least against his being 
an impediment in the way of an arrangement eligible in so many 
points of view. But his colleagues appear at present indisposed 
to adopt this method of solution. There would then remain for 
them the (pu'stioii Avhether they should humbly tender their 
resignations to your Majesty, or whether they should advise a 
dissolution ot the parliament, which was elected under other 
auspices. Ihis would be a matter of the utmost gravity for 
cousideratioii at the proper time. Mr. Gladstone as at present 
advised has no forc'goiie coiielusioii in favour of either alternative, 
and would act with his colleagues as between them. But he does 
not intend to go into opposition, and the dissolution of this 
government, brought about through languor and through exten- 
sive or important defections in the liberal party which has made 
him its leader, would be the close of his political life. He has now 
for more than forty years striven to serve the crown and country 
to the best of his poww, and he is willing, though with overtaxed 
faculties and diminishing strength, to continue the effort longer, 
if he sees that the continuance can be conducive to the objects 
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which he has heretofore had at hearty but the contingency to 
which he has last referred, would be for him the proof that con- 
fidence was gone, that usefulness was at an end, and that he might 
and ought to claim the freedom which best befits the close of life. 

The next day, in reporting that the estimates of the 
coming division were far from improving, Mr. Gladstone 
returned in a few words to the personal point : — 

Mr. Gladstone is very grateful for your Majesty’s caution 
against being swayed by private feelings, and be will endeavour 
to be on bis guard against tliem. He has, how'ever, always looked 
to the completion of that commission, so to call it, which events 
in a measure threw into his hands five years ago, as the natural 
close of the main work of the present government; and many 
circumstances have combined to impress him with the hope that 
thus an honourable path would he opened for his retirement. He 
ought, perhaps, to add that he has the strongest opinion, upon 
political grounds and grounds other than political, against s])eud- 
iug old age under the strain of that perpetual contention which is 
inseparable from his present position; and this opinion could 
only be neutralised by bis perceiving a special call to remain : 
that is to say, some course of public service to be done by him 
better than if it were in other hands. Such a prospect he neither 
sees nor anticipates. Eut it is premature to trouble your Majesty 
on this minor subject. 

On the 9th Cardinal Cullen blazed forth in a pa.storal that 
was read in all the churches. He described the hill as richly 
endowing non-catholic and godless colleges, and without 
giving one farthing to catholics, inviting them to compete 
in their poverty, produced by penal laws and confiscations, 
with those left in possession of enormous wealth. The new 
university scheme only increased the number of (Queen’s 
Colleges, so often and so solemnly condemned by the catholic 
church and hf all Ireland, and gave a new impulse to that 
sort of teaching that separates education from religion and 
its holy influences, and banishes God, the author of all good, 
from our schools. The prelate’s pastoral had a decisive 
ejffect in regions far removed from the ambit of his crosier. 


CHAP. 

XI. 

.tEt. 64 . 
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the attitude of the Irish cardinal, and the measure that 

had been much reviled as a dark concordat between Mr. 
Gladstone and the pope, was now rejected by a concordat 
between tho pope’s men and Mr, Disraeli. 

The discussion was on a lirjjh level in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment. Lyon ITayfair criticised details with some 
severity and much ability, but intended to vote for the bill. 
Miall, tljc nonconformist leader, supported the second read- 
ing, but required alterations that were admissible enough. 
On Marcli 10 Mr. Karcourt, who was not yet an old member, 
‘opened the discussion by a speech in advance of any he has 
yet delivered as to elfect upon the House. vSevere in criti- 
cism on (let-ail, he was favourable to the substance of the 
bill’ One signi(i(aint incident of tlie debate was a declaration 
by Bentinck, c c.onsiuva-tive ultra, that he would vote against 
the bill in reliance on the declaration of Mr. Hardy, which 
ho understood to be a ])ledge for hiTuself and others near 
him, not to t-ak(‘- otlic.e during the existence of the present 
parliament-. ‘ Mr. Hardy remained silent during this appeal, 
which was sov(a'al tiiiK^s repeated.’ Then the end came 
(March 1M2): 


Mr. Disraeli ]-ose at half-}»ast t(ui, and spoke amidst rapt 
attention till miduiijjlit. Mr. Gladstone followed in a speech of 
two liours, and at two o’clock the division was called. During 
the wIioD evening the greatest uncertainty liad prevailed; for 
iiiinself ]\Ir. Gladstone leaned to expecting an unfavourable result. 
The iiuin’ocrs wiae. Ayes (for tlie government), 284-; Noes, 287; 
majority against the government, 3. It is said that 45 adherents 
of the goveriimc'nt, or thereabouts, voted against them. It was 
tho Irish vote that grew continnally worse.^ 


01 the spoc’h in wdiiidi the debate was wound up Forster 
says in his diary: — ‘ Gladstone, with the House dead against 


‘ The adverse majority was made 
Ip) of 201) Englisli, ()S ihsli, and 10 
Scotrh members, d’he minority con- 
tained 222 Knglisii, 47 Scotch, and 
Id Irish members. The ahsentees 
numbered 7d. of whom d,’! were Eng- 
lish, 3 Scoteli, and 19 Irish. There 


voted with the opposition 43 liberals 
" ciglii Engli.sli and Scotch, includ- 
ing IVIr. Bouverie, Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Horsman, Sir Robert Peel, and 
.15 Irish, of whom 2d were catholics 
and 10 protestants. 
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him and his bill, made a wonderful speech— easy, almost CHAP, 
playful, with passages of great power and eloquence, but . 
with a graceful play, which enabled him to plant deep his 
daggers of satire in Horsman and Co.’ ^ Speaker Brand calls 
it ‘ a magnificent speech, generous, high-minded, and with- 
out a taint of bitterness, although he was sorely tried, especi- 
ally by false friends.’ He vindicated the obnoxious clauses, 
but did not wish to adhere to them if opinion from all 
quarters were adverse, and he admitted that it was the 
opposition of members from Ireland that principally acted 
on his hearers. His speech contained a r(anarkable passage, 
pronouncing definitely against denominational endowment 
of university education. 

^ Lift of ir. E. Fordpr, i. p. 5o0. 
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. . alia fortiiiia, come vuol, son presto . . 

]‘ero giri fortuna la sua rota, 

Come le place, e il villaii la sua marra. 

hftrno, XV. 911. 

For fortune as she wills I am ready . . so 
let her turn her wheel as she may please, 
aii<l the chui l his sj)a.de. 

A WEEK of lively atid eventful interest followed, — not only 
interesting in the life of Mr. Gladstone, but raising points 
with important constitutional bearings, and showing a match 
between two unsurpassed masters of political sword-play. 
The story was told generally and partially in parliament, but 
the reader who is curious about either the episode itself, or 
Mr. Gladstone’s modfis of mind and action, will find it worth 
a little trouble to follow details with some closeness. 

March 11. — 11. of C. Spoke 12-2, and voted in a division 
of 284-287 — which was believed to cause more surprise to 
the opposite side than it did to me. At 2.45 A.M. I apprised 
tiie Queen of our defeat. 

Tlmrsdai/, March 12. — Saw the Queen at 12.15. Failed to find 
Granville. Cabinet 1-2|. \A'e discussed the matter with a 
general tendency to resignation rather than dissolving. Confab, 
on my position with Gi-anville and Giyn, then joined by Bright. 
To the QiuMui again at six to keep her informed. Large dinner 
party for the Luke of Edinburgh, and an evening pai’ty afterwards, 
to hear Joachim. 

Frida I/, March 13.— After seeing Mr. Glyn and Lord F. 
Ciiveiidish, 1 went ut 10,40 to see Dr. Clark. He completed his 
examination, and gave me Ills earefiil judgment. I went to Lord 
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Granville, sketched out to him and Glyn my views, and weno to CHAP, 
the cabinet at 12.15. Stated the case between the two altp.r. . 
natives of resignation and dissolution as far as regarded myself. 

On the side of resignation it would not be necessary to make any 
final announcement [of his retirement from the leadership]. I 
am strongly advised a temporary rest. On the other hand, if we 
now dissolve, I anticipate that afterwards before any long time 
difliculties will arise, and my mission will be terminated. So that 
the alternatives are not so unequally weighed. The cabinet with- 
out any marked difference, or at least without any positive asser- 
tion to the contrary, determined on tendering their resignations.^ 

After cabinet saw Hartington and others respecting honours. 

At 2.45 saw the Queen and resigned. The Queen informed me 
that she would send for Mr, Disraeli ; suggested for consideration 
whether I would include the mention of this fact in my announce- 
ment to parliament, and added as 1 was leaving the room, without 
looking (apparently) for an answer, that she would inform me of 
what might take place. At 3.45 saw Granville respecting the 
announcements. Made announcement in House of Commons at 
4.30. More business at Downing Street, and home at .six. 

At a quarter to seven, or a little later. Colonel Ponsonby called 
with a communication from her Majesty. ‘Any news'?’ I said. 

‘ A great deal,’ he replied ; and informed me as follow's. Mr. 

Disraeli had been with the Queen; did not see the means of 
carrying on the government by the agency of his j)arty under 
present circumstances ; did not ask for the dissolution of parlia- 
ment (this was understood to mean did not offer to become 
minister on condition of being permitted to dissolve); did not say 
that his renunciation of the task was final ; recommended that the 
Queen should call for my advice. Upon this the Queen sent 
Colonel Ponsonby, and he said, ‘She considers this as sending for 
you anew.’ I replied that I did not regard the Queen’s refer- 
ence of this intelligence to me, as . her calling upon me anew to 
undertake the wmrk of government ; that none of )ny obligations 

i March 13. — Cabinet again at gratitude' — and hero lie completely 
twelve. Decided to resign . . . Glad- broke down, and lie could say nothing, 
stone made quite a touching little cxcc])t that he could nob enter on the 
speech. He began playfully. Tins <letails. . . . Tears came to my eyes, 
was the last of some 150 cabinets or and we wore all touched. — Life of 
so, and lie wished to say to lii.s Jb, E. Forster, i. pp. 550, 551. 
colleagues with wdiat ‘ profound 
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tendered and accepted ; that I was still the minister for the 
1873. purpose of rendering any service she might be pleased to call for 
in the matter on which she is engaged, exactly as before, until she 
has a new minister, when my official obligations will come to an 
(md. That I felt there was great inconvenience and danger of 
misapprehension out of doors in proceeding over rapidly with a 
matter of such gravity, and that each step in it required to be 
well measured and ascertained before proceeding to consider of 
the next following step. That I had great difficulty in gathering 
any precise idea of Mr. Disraeli’s account of what he could not do, 
and what he eitlior could or did not say that he could not. That 
as this account was to pre.sent to me the state of facts on which I 
was commanded to advise, it was quite necessary for me to have 
an accurate idea of it, in order that 1 might do justice to her 
Majesty’s commands. 1 would therefore humbly suggest that Mr. 
Disraeli might with great propriety be requested to put his reply 
into writing. That 1 presumed 1 might receive this reply, if it 
were her Majesty’s ])leasure to make it known to me, at some not late 
hour to-morrow, when I would at once place myself in a condition 
to tender my humhh‘, advice. This is an account of what Colonel 
J’onsonhy might fairly consider as my answer to her Majesty’s 
communication. 1 enlarged the conversation, however’ by observ- 
ing that the division which overthrew us was a party division. It 
bore the ex})ress authentic sym])ol of its character in having party 
tellers on the opposition as well as on the government side; that 
we were aware of the great, even more than ordinary, efforts of 
Colonel Taylor, with Mr. Disraeli's countenance, to bring members 
to London and to the House; that all this seemed to impose 
great obligations on the oi)pusition ; and if so, that it would be 
the duty of the leader of the opposition to use every exertion of 
consultation with his friends and otherwise before declining the 
task, or in any manner advising the Queen to look elsewhere. To 
Colonel Ponsonby indeed, 1 observed that 1 thought Mr. Disraeli 
was endeavouring, by at once throwing back on me an offer which 
it was imi)ossible for me at the time and under the circumstances 
to accept, to get up a case of absolute necessity founded upon 
this refusal of mine, and thus, becoming the indispensable man and 
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party, to have in his hands a lever wherewith to overcome the CHAP, 
reluctance and resistance of his friends, who would not be able to v- 
deny that the Queen must have a government. 

Mr. Disraeli’s reply to the Queen’s inquiry whether he was 
prepared to form a government, was put into writing, and 
the two operative paragraphs of it were sent through Colonel 
Ponsonhy to Mr. Gladstone. They ran as follows : — 

In answer, Mr. Disraeli said he was prepared to form an 
administration which he believed would carry on her Majesty’s 
affairs with efficiency, and would possess her confidence ; but he 
could not undertake to carry on her Majesty’s government in the 
present House of Commons. Subsequently, her Majesty having 
remarked that Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend a 
dissolution of parliament, Mr. Disraeli stated that he himself 
would not advise her Majesty to take that step. 

Viewing these paragraphs as forming the answer offered 
by Mr. Disraeli to the Queen, Mr. Gladstone reported to her 
(March 14) that ‘ he did not find himself able to gather their 
precise effect ’ : — 

The former of the two, if it stood alone, would seem to imply 
that Mr. Disraeli was prepared to accept office with a view 
to an immediate dissolution of parliament, but not otherwise; 
since it states that he believes himself able to form a suitable 
administration, but not ^ to carry on your Majesty’s government 
in the present House of Commons.’ In the latter of the two 
paragraphs Mr. Disraeli has supposed your Majesty to have 
remarked that ‘Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend 
a dissolution of parliament,’ and has stated that ‘he himself 
would not advise your Majesty to take that step.’ Your Majesty 
will without doubt remember that Mr. Gladstone tendered no 
advice on the subject of dissolution generally, but limited himself 
to comparing it with the alternative of resignation, which was the 
only question at issue, and stated that on the part of the cabinet 
he humbly submitted resignation of their offices, which they 
deemed to be the step most comformable to their duty. Mr. 
Gla4stone does not clearly comprehend the bearing of Mr. 
Disraeli’s closing words ; as he could not tender advice to your 
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. first becoming your Majesty’s adviser. Founding himself upon 
1873 . memorandum, !Mr. Gladstone is unable to say to what extent 
the apparent meaning of the one paragraph is modified or altered 
by tlie other; and lie is obliged to trouble your Majesty, however 
rtductantly, with this representation, inasmuch as a perfectly clear 
idea of the ten our of the reply is a necessary preliminary to his 
offering any remark or advice upon it; which, had it been a 
simple negative, lie would have felt it his duty to do. 

Fctwccii .six. and sevcji in tho evening Coloneb Ponsonby 
came with a letter from the Queen to the effect that Mr. 
Disraeli Inul unconditionally deedined to undertake the 
formation of a, government. In obedience to the Queen’s 
commands Mr. Gladstone proceeded to give his view of the 
])osition in whi(di her Majesty was placed : — 

March 15 . — Not being aware that there can be a question of 
any internuuliate party or combination of parties which would 
})e available at tlio present juncture, he presumes that your 
Majesty, if denied tlie assistance of the conservative or opposition 
party, might he disi)osed to recur to the services of a liberal 
government, lie is of opinion, however, that either his late 
colleagues, or any statesman or statesmen of tho liberal party on 
whom your Majesty might call, would with propriety at once 
observe that it is still for the consideration of your Majesty 
whether the ])roceeding wliich has taken place between your 
Majesty and ]\lr. Disraeli can as yet he regarded as complete. 
Ihe vote of the House of Commons on Wednesday morning was 
due to the deliberate and concerted action of the opposition, with 
a limited amount of adventitious numerical aid. The division 
was a party division, and carried the well-known symbol of such 
divisions in tlie appointment of tellers of the opposition and 
government resp('ctively. The vote was given in the full know- 
ledge, avowed in the speech of the leader of the opposition, that 
the government had formally declared the measure on which the 
vote was imj)endiiig to he vital to its existence. Mr. Gladstone 
liunibly conceives that, according to the well-known principles of 
our parliamentary government, an opposition which has in this 
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manner and degree contributed to bring about what we term a CHAP, 
crisis, is bound to use and to show that it has used its utmost v 
efforts of counsel and inquiry to exhaust all practicable means of ^ 
bringing its resources to the aid of the country in its exigency. 

He is aware that his opinion on such a subject can only be of 
slight value, but the same observation will not hold good with 
regard to the force of a well-established party usage. To show 
what that usage has been, Mr. Gladstone is obliged to trouble 
your Majesty with the following recital of facts from tlie history 
of the last half century. . . . [This apt and cogent recital the reader 
will find at the end of the volume, see Appendix] . . . There is, 
therefore, a very wide difference between tlie manner in which the 
call of your Majesty has been met on this occasion by the leader 
of the opposition, and the manner which has been observed at 
every former juncture, including even those when the share taken 
by the opposition in bringing about the , exigency was compara- 
tively slight or none at all. It is, in Mr. Gladstone’s view, of the 
utmost importance to the public welfare that the nation should 
be constantly aware that the parliamentary action certain or 
likely to take effect in the overthrow of a government ; the re- 
ception and treatment of a summons from your Majesty to meet 
the necessity which such action has powerfully aided in creating ; 
and again the resumption of office by those who have deliberately 
laid it down, — are uniformly' viewed as matters of the utmost 
gravity, requiring time, counsel, and deliberation among those who 
are parties to them, and attended with serious responsibilities. 

Mr. Gladstone will not and does not suppose that the efforts of 
the opposition to defeat the government on AVednesday morning 
were made with a previously formed intention on their part to 
refuse any aid to your Majesty, if the need should arise, in pro- 
viding for the government of the country ; and the summary 
refusal, which is the only fact before him, he takes to be not in 
full correspondence either with the exigemcies of the case, or as he 
has shown, with the parliamentary usage. In humbly submitting 
this representation to your Majesty, Mr. Gladstone’s wish is to point 
out the difficulty in which he would find himself placed were he 
to ask your Majesty for authority to inquire from his late 
colleagues whether they or any of them were prepared, if your 
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. would certainly, he is persuaded, call on him, for their own 
187 honour, and iii order to the usefulness of their further service if 
it should he rendered, to prove to them that according to usage 
every means had been exhausted on the part of the opposition 
for providing for the government of the country, or at least that 
nothing more was to be expected from that cpiarter. 

This sliiUuiieiit, prepared after dinner, Mr. Gladstone took 
to Lord Gi'arivillo that night (March 14). The next morning 
ho again saw Lord Granville and Colonel Ponsonby, and 
des])a,t(died his statement to the Guccn. ‘ At 2.45,’ he writes 
to Gra-nville ; - - 

1 saw the t)ueen, not for any distinct object, but partly to fill 
the blank before the public. ll.M. was in perfect humour. She 
will iiK(5 tlie whole or part of my long letter by sending it to 
Disraeli. She seemed <]uite to understand our point of view, and 
told me plainly what shows that the artful man did say, if it came 
back to him again at this juncture, he w’ould not be bound by his 
present refusal. I said, ‘ Liit, ma’am, that is not before me.’ 

‘ But he told it to me,’ she said. 

The smit Mr. Ghidstono’s long letter to Mr. Disraeli, 
and ho repli(‘d in a tolerably long letter of his own. He 
considered J\lr. Gladstone’s observations under two heads; 
first, as an impt^achinent of the opposition for contributing to 
the vot(^ against the bill, when they were not prepared to 
take otfu'C ; sch'oiuI, as a (diarge against Mr. Disraeli himself 
that he siiiuinarily refused to take office without exhausting 
all practiiaible means of aiding the country in the exigency. 
On the first article of (diargc, ho described the doctrine 
advanced by Mr. Gladstone as being ‘undoubtedly sound so 
far as this : that for aii opposition to use its strength for the 
express purpose of throwing out a government which it is 
at. the time aware that it camiot replace — having that object 
in vieuv and no other — w\)uld be an act of recklessness and 
fac'iion that could not be too strongly condemned.’ But this, 
he ('ontonded, could not be imputed to the conservative 
opposition of 1S73. Ihc Irish bill was from the first strongly 
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objected to by a large section of the liberal party, and on the CHAP, 
same grounds that led the conservative opposition to reject . 
it, namely, that it sacriliced Irish education to the Homan 
catholic hierarchy. The party whom the bill was intended 
to propitiate rejected it as inadequate. If the sense of the 
House had been taken, irrespective of considerations of the 
political result of the division, not one- fourth of the House 
would have voted lor it. Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine, Disraeli 
went on, amounted to this, that 'whenever a minister 
is so situated that it is in his power to prevent any 
other parliamentary leader fiom forming an administra- 
tion likely to stand, he acquires thereby the right to call 
on parliament to pass whatever measures he and his 
colleagues think lit, and is entitled to denounce as factious 
the resistance to such measures. Any such claim is one 
not warranted by usage, or reconcilable with the free- 
dom of the legislature. It comes to this : that he tells the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ Unless you arc prepared to put some 
one in my place, your duty is to do whatever I bid you.*’ To 
no House of Commons has language of tliis kind ever been 
addressed; by no House of Commons would it be tolerated.’ 

As for the charge of summary refusal to undertake 
government, Mr. Disraeli contented himself with a brief 
statement of facts. He hod consulted Ids friends, and they 
were all of opinion that it would be prejudicial to the public 
interests for a conservative ministry to attempt to conduct 
business in the present House of Commons. What other 
means were at his disposal ? Was he to o])en negotiations 
with a section of the late ministry, and waste days in barren 
interviews, vain applications, and the device of impossible 
combinations ? Was he to make overtures to the consider- 
able section of the liberal party that had voted against 
the government ? The Irish Roman catholic gentlemen ? 

Surely Mr. Gladstone was not serious in such a suggestion. 

The charge of deliberate and concerted action against the 
Irish bill was ‘not entirely divested of some degree of 
exaggeration.’ His party was not even formally summoned 
to vote against the government measure, but to support an 
amendment which was seconded from the liberal benches, 
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> described as a party move. 

1873 . Qii Saturday afteriiuon Mr. Gladstone had gone down to 
Cliveden, and there at ten o’clock on the Sunday evening 
(March Ki) he received a niessage froiri the Queen, enclosing 
Mr. J ) Israel is letter, and iv(|nesting him to say whether he 
would resiuiie odiee. This letter was taken by Mr. Gladstone 
to show tlint notlung more Avas to be expected in that 
(juartcr,’ and at eleven o'clocde he sent off the messenger 
with Ids answer in the allirmative : — 

March 1 (>, 1873, 10^ I'.M. — It is quite unnecessary for him 
to coniment upon any of the statements or arguments advanced 
by Mr. Disraeli, as the janut referred by your Majesty for him to 
consi(hT is not their accuracy, sufficiency or relevancy, but simply 
wluithfir any further otFort is to be expected from the opposition 
towards nuMuing the present necessity. Your Majesty has 
evidently judged that nothing more of this kind can be looked 
lor. Voiii’ Majesty’s jinCim'ut would hav(5 been conclusive with 
Mr, (dadstoin; in the case, even had he failed to appreciate the 
full cogency of the reason for it; but he is bound to state that he 
resp(!ctfully concurs with your Majesty upon that simple question, 
as one not of right hut of fact, lie therefore does not hesitate at 
once to answer your Majesty’s giacious inquiry by saying that he 
will now endeavour to prevail upon your Majesty’s late ad^dsers 
generally to resume their otlices, and lie again places all such 
service as it is in his power to oflfer, at your Majesty’s disposal. 
According to your Maj(\sty's command, then, he will repair to 
London to-morj'ow mondiig, and will see some of the most 
experienced meiu]»ers of the late government to review the 
position which he regards as having been seriously unhinged by 
the shock of last AVednesday morning ; to such an extent indeed, 
that he doubts whether either the administration or parliament 
can again be what they were. The relations between them, and 
the course of business laid down in the royal speech, will require 
to be reconsidered, or at least reviewed with care. 

II 

Tmsdmj, 3[arch 18.— [To the Queen] The cabinet met informally 
at this house [1 i Carlton House Terrace] at 2 P.AI., and sat till 5J. 
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The whole of the cabinet were ready to resume their offices. It 
was decided to carry on the government in the present parliament, 
without contemplating any particular limit of time for existence 
in connection with the recent vote. 

Wednesday, March 1 ^. — Went down to Windsor at midday; 
I hour with the Queen on the resignation, the statement to- 
morrow, the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage, royal precedence, 
Tennyson’s honour; also she mentioned railway accidents and an 
* assault on a soldier, and luxury in food and dress. Dined 
with the Duke of Cambridge. Speaker’s levee, saw Mr. Fawcett 
[who had been active in fomenting hostility] and other members. 
Then Mrs. Glyn’s party. 

Thursday^ March 20. — H, of C. Made my explanation. Advisedly 
let pass Mr, Disraeli’s speech without notice. 

Mr. Gladstone said among other things : — 

I felt reluctance personally from a desire for rest, the title to 
which had possibly been . . . earned by labour. Also politically, 
because I do not think tliat as a general rule the experience we 
have had in former years of what may be called returning or 
resuming governments, has been very favourable in its character. 
. . . The subsequent fortunes of such governments lead to the 
belief that upon the whole, though such a return may be the lesser 
of two evils, yet it is not a thiilg in itself to be desired. It 
reminds me of that which was described by the Roman general 
according to the noble ode of Horace : — 

. . . Neque amissos colores 
Lana rcfert iiiedicata fuco, 

Nec vera virtus cum scnicl excidit 
Curat repoui dcterioribua.^ 

Mr. Disraeli made a lengthy statement, covering a much 
wider field. The substance of the whole case after all was 
this. The minister could not dissolve for the reason that the 

^ Garm. iii. 5, 27. In Mr. Gladstone’s own translation, The Odes 0 / 
Horace (p. 84) : — 

. . . Can wool repair 

The colours that it lost when soaked with dye ? 

Ah, no. True merit once resigned. 

No trick nor feint will serve as well. 

A rendering less apt for this occasion finds favour with some scholars, that 
true virtue can never be restored to those who have once fallen away from it. 
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. against the government, and the constituencies who had never 
looked on it with much favour after its rejection by the 
Irish to satisfy whom it had been invented, now regarded it 
with energetic disfavour. The leader of the opposition, on 
tlic other hand, produced a long string of ingenious reasons 
for not abiding by the result of what was his own act: as, 
for example, that dissolution could not be instant ; to form a 
government would take time; financial business must be* 
arrjingcd; a policy could not be shif[)ed without access to 
ollicial information; in this interval motions would be made 
and carried on plausible c|uestions, and when the election 
came, his friends would go to the country as discredited 
ministers, instead of being a triumphant opposition. In 
writing to his brother llobortson, Mr. Gladstone glances 
at otlier reasons : — 

Mo}rh 'll , — We have gone through our crisis ; and I fear that 
iioi)0(ly is much the better for it. For us it was absolutely neces- 
sary to sliow th<at w(; did not considtu* return, as we had not con- 
sidered resignation, a light matter. As to the opposition, the 
speech of Disraeli last night leaves it to l)e asked why did he not 
come in. wind up the business of tlie session, and dissolve ? There 
is no reason to l>e given, except that a portion of his party was 
determined not to be educated again, and was certain that if he 
got in h(^ would again commence this educating process. The 
conservative party will never assume its natural position until 
Disraeli retir<‘s ; and I sometimes think he and I might with 
advantage pair off togetlier. 

Speaker Drand says: ‘Disraeli’s tactics are to watch and 
wait, not sbowing Ids band nor declaring a policy; be desires 
to drive Gladstone to a dissolution, when lie will make the 
most of Gladstone’s mistakes, while lie will dc^nounce a 
policy of destruction and confiscation, and take care to 
aiinaunce no policy of his own. His weakness consists in 
the want of confidence of some of his party.’ 
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LAST DAYS OF THE MINISTRY 
[187S) 

CiffTrep Slv et ris pa(iK\r}pov Trdvr' cVi aoirrjpia Tpa^avra, Kal KO.TaffKtviffavra. 
rb tXoiov d0’ I'yTreXd/ijSave <Tu)6'b<^iadai, eira xet/idiyi xpW^f^^^ov Kal 
voPTjcravTW airrip twp aKevwp ij kuI ffvvrpi^iPTuiv 6\us, ttjs pavaylas 
a^nyro.—DEMOSTHENEs. 

As if, when a shipmaster had done all he could for safety, and fitted 
his vessel with everything to make her weathertight, then when he 
meets a storm and all his tackle strains and labours until it is torn 
to pieces, we shouU blame him for the wreck. 

ThJ: shock of defeat, resignation, and restoration had no effect CHAP, 
in lessening ministerial difficulties. The months that followed v 
make an unedifjing close to live glorious years of progress ^ 
and reform. With plenty of differences they recall the sun- 
less days in which the second administration of the younger 
Pitt ended that lofty career of genius and dominion. The 
party was divided, and some among its lladers were centres 
of petty disturbance. In a scrap dated at this period Mr. 
Gladstone wrote : — ‘ Divisions in the liberal party are to be 
seriously apprehended from a factious spirit on questions of 
economy, on questions of education in relation to religion, 
on further parliamentary change, on the land laws. On these 
questions generally my sympathies are with what may be 
termed the advanced party, whom on other and general 
grounds I certainly will never head nor lead.’ 

The quarrel between the government and the nonconform- 
ists was not mitigated by a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s against 
a motion for the disestablishment of the church. It was 
described by Speaker Brand as ‘firm and good,’ but the 
dissenters, with all their kindness for the prime minister, 

VOL. II. E 
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BOOK thought it firm and bad.^ To Dr. Allon, one of the most 
> respected of their leaders, Mr. Gladstone wrote (July 5): 

The spirit of frankness in which you writers ever acceptable to 
me. I fear there may be much in your sombre anticipations. But 
if there is to be a great schism in the liberal party, I hope I shall 
never find it my duty to conduct the operations either of the one 
or of the other section. The nonconformists have shown me great 
kindness and indulgence ; tliey liave hitherto interpreted my acts 
and words in the most favourable sense ; and if the time has come 
when my acts and words pass beyond the measure of their 
patience, I contemplate with repugnance, at my time of life 
especially, the idea of entering into conflict with them. A political 
severance, somewhat resembling in this a change in religion, should 
at most occur not more than once in life. At the same time I 
must observe that no one has yet to my knowledge pointed out 
the ex[)ressions or arguments in the speech, that can justly gfive 
offence. 

A few personal jottings will be found of interest- — 

ylpril 7, 187fl. — 11. of (\ The budget and its reception mark 
a real onward step in the session. 23. — Breakfast with Mr. C. 
Field to meet Mr. Emerson. 30. — 1 went to see the remains of 
my dear friend dames Hope. Many .sad memories but more joyful 
hopes. May — The King and Queen of the Belgians came to 
breakfast at ten. A party of twenty. They were most kind, and 
all went well. ^ 

To the Queen (May 10).— Mr. Gladstone had an interview 
yesterday at Chiselhui'st with the Empress. He thought her 
Majesty much thinner and more worn than last year, but she 
showed no want of energy in conversation. Her Majesty felt 
much interest, and a little anxiety, about the coming examination 
of the })rince her son at Woolwich. 

June 8. — Chapel royal at noon. It was touching to see Dean 

^ He said he had once made a com- the process of disestablishment to the 
putation of what property the cluiivh Juinisters, members, and patrons of 
would acquire if disestablished on the the church ot England. That is a 
Irish terms, and he ni^le out that very staggeriiig kind of arrangement 
‘ between life incomes, pnvate t-ndou - to make in supplying the young lady 
nients, and the value of fabrics and with a fortune and turning her out 
advowsons, something like ninety to begin the world. May 16, 
millions would have to be given in 1873. * 
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Hook and hear him, now old in years and very old I fear in life ; CHAP, 
hut he kindled gallantly. 17. — Had a long conversation with Mr. ^ 
Holloway (of the pills) on his philanthropic plans ; which are of 
great interest. 25. — Audience of the Shah with Lord Granville 
and the Duke of Argyll. Came away after I J hours. He dis- 
played abundant acuteness. His gesticulation particularly ex- 
pressive. 26. — Sixteen to breakfast. Mme. Norman Neruda 
played for us. She is also most pleasing in manner and character. 

Went to Windsor afterwards. Had an audience. July 1. — H. of 
C. Received the Shah soon after six. A division on a trifling 
matter of adjournment took place during his Majesty’s presence, 
in which he manifested an intelligent interest. The circumstance 
.of his presence at the time is singular in this view (and of this he 
was informed, rather to his amusement) that until the division 
was over he could not be released from the walls of the House. 

It is probably, or possibly, the first time for more than five hun- 
dred years that a foreign sovereign has been under personal 
restraint of any kind in England. [Query, Mary Queen of Ms.] 

Then we come upon an entry that records one of the deep- 
est griefs of this stage of Mr. Gladstone s life— the sudden 
death of Bishop Wilberforce : — 

July 19. — Off at 4.25 to Holmbury.^ We were enjo 3 dng that 
beautiful spot and expecting Granville with the Bishop of Win- 
chester, when the groom arrived with the message that the Bishop 
had had a bad fall. An hour and a half later Granville entered, 
pale and sad : ‘ It ’s all over.’ In an instant the thread of that 
very precious life was snapped. We were all in deep and silent 
grief. 20. — Woke with a sad sense of a great void in the world. 

21. — Drove in the morning with Lord Granville to Abinger Hall. 

Saw him for the last time in the flesh, resting from his labours. 
Attended the inquest ; inspected the spot ; all this cannot be for- 
gotten. 23.— Gave way under great heat, hard w^ork, and perhaps 
depression of force. Kept my bed all day. 

‘ Of the special opinions of this great prelate,’ he wrote to 
the Queen, ‘ Mr. Gladstone may not be an impartial judge, 

^ The house of Mr. Frederick joyed a hospitality in which he de* " 
Leveson Gower where for many lighted, 
years Mr. Gladstone constantly en- 
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BOOK but he believes there can be no doubt that there does not 
, live the man in any of the three kingdoms of your Majesty 
1873. "wlxo has, by his own indefatigable and unmeasured labours, 
given such a powerful impulse as the Bishop of Winchester 
gave to tlie religious life of the country.’ When he mentioned 
that the bishop’s family declined the proposal of Westminster 
Abbey for his last resting place, the Queen replied that she 
was very glad, for ‘ to her nothing more gloomy and doleful 
exists.’ 

‘Few men,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote later in this very year, 
‘ have had a more varied experience of personal friendships 
than myself. Among the large numbers of estimable and 
remarkable people whom I have known, and who have now 
passed away, there is in my memory an inner circle, and within 
it are the forms of those who were marked off from the com- 
parative crowd even of the estimable and remarkable, by the 
peculiarity and privilege of their type.’ ^ In this inner circle 
the bishop must have held a place, not merely by habit of 
life, which accounts for so many friendships in the world, 
but ])y fellowship in their deepest interests, by common ideals 
in church and state, by common sympathy in their arduous 
aim t,o reconcile greetings in the market-place and occupation 
of high seats, with the spiritual glow of the soul within its 
own s<anctuary. 

While still grieving over this painful loss, Mr. Gladstone 
suddenly found hiinseif in a cauldron of ministerial embar- 
rassments. An inquiry into certain irregularities at the 
general post office led to the discovery that a sum of eight 
hundred thousand pounds had been detained on its way to 
the exchequer, and applied to the service of the telegraphs. 
The persons concerned in the gross and unexcused irregu- 
larities were Mr. ]\lonsell, :Mr. Ayrton, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer. ‘There probably have been times/ Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to the Queen (Aug. 7), ‘when the three 
gentlemen who in their several positions have been chiefly 
to blame would have been summarily dismissed from your 
j\[ajesty’s service. But on none of them could any ill-intent 
be charged ; two of them had, among whatever errors of judg- 
* Life of Hope-Scott, ii. p, 284. 
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ment, done mucli and marked good service to the state.’ CHAP. 
Under the circumstances he could not resort to so severe a ^ 
a course without injustice and harshness. ‘The recent 
exposures/ Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Russell, ‘ have been 
gall and wormwood to me from day to day.’ ‘Ever since the 
failure of the Irish University bill/ he said, ‘ the government 
has been in a condition in which, to say the least, it has had 
no strength to spare, and has stood in need of all the strength 
it could derive from internal harmony and vigorous admin- 
istration,’ The post office scandal exposed to the broad light 
of day that neither harmony nor vigour existed or could be 
counted on. It was evident that neither the postmaster nor 
the chancellor of the exchequer could remain where they 
were. In submitting new arrangements to the Quoen, 

Mr. Gladstone said that he would gladly have spared her 
the irksome duty of considering them, had it been ‘ in his 
power either on the one side to leave unnoticed the scandals 
that have occurred, or on the other to have tendered a 
general resignation, or to have advised a dissolution of 
parliament.’ The hot weather and the lateness of the session 
made the House of Commons disinclined for serious conflict ; 
still at the end of July various proceedings upon the scandals 
took place, which Mr. Gladstone described to the Queen as 
. of ‘ a truly mortifying character.’ Mr. Ayrton advanced 
doctrines of ministerial responsibility that could not for a 
moment be maintained, and Mr. Gladstone felt himself 
bound on the instant to disavow them.^ 

Sir Robert Phillimore gives a glimpse of him in these evil 
days : — 

July 24. — Gladstone dined here hastily; very unwell, and much 
worn. He talked about little else than Bishop Wilberforce’s 
funeral and the ecclesiastical appeals in the Judicature bill. 

29th. — Saw Gladstone, better but pale. Said the government 
deserved a vote of censure on Monsell and Lowe’s account. 

Monsell ought to resign; but Lowe, he said, ought for past 

^ Rising as soon as Mr. Ayrton .sat under the circumstances, with the 
down he said that his colleague liad ])recision usual to him in such affairs, 
not accurately stated the law of This was one of the latest perform- 
ministerial responsibility. He then ances of the great parliament of 1868. 
himself laid down its true conditions — July 30, J/anti. 217, p. 1265. 
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BOOK services to be defended. 30tb. — Dined at Gladstone s. Eadical 

/ M.P.’s . . . agreed that government was tottering, and that 

1873 . Gladstone did everything. Gladstone walks with a stick. Aug, 
7. — An interview with Gladstone. He was communicative. A 
great reform of his government has become necessary. The 
treasury to be swept out. He looked much better. 

Nothing at any time was .so painful, almost intolerably 
painful, to Mr. (Iladstono as personal questions, and cabinet 
reconstruction is made up of personal questions of the most 
trying and iTividious kind. ‘ I have bad a fearful week,’ be 
wrote to tb(i Duke of Argyll (Aug. 8), ‘ but bave come tbrougb. 
A f(3w bobave oddly, most perfectly well, some incomparably 
well; of these last I mu.st name honoris eausd, Bright, 
Bru(u), and F. Cavendish.’ To Mr. Bright be bad written 
wb(3n the crisis .first grow acute: — 

Aug. 2. — You have seen the reports, without doubt, of what has 
been going on. You can hardly conceive the reality. I appre- 
hend that the House of Commons by its abstinence and forbear- 
ance, must be uiKlerstood to have given us breathing time and 
space to consider wliat can be done to renovate the government in 
something like harmony and something like dignity. This will 
depend greatly upon men and ])artly upon measures. Changes 
in m«m there must be, and som(3 without delay. A lingering and , 
discreditable dt^ath, after the life we liave lived, is not an ending 
to wliich we ouglit to submit without effort ; and as an essential 
part of the best effort that can be made, I am most desirous to 
communicate with you liere. 1 rely on your kindness to come 
up. Here only can I show you the state of affairs, which is most 
dangerous, and yet not unhoi»eful. 

From the diary 

Aug. 1. — Saw Lord F. Cavendish, also Lord Granville, Lord 

AYolverton, Mr. Cardwell, repeatedly on the crisis. 2. An 

anxious day. The first step was taken, Cardwell broke to Lowe 
the necessity of his changing his office. Also I spoke to Forster 
and Fortescue. 4. — A very anxious day of constant conversation 
and reflection, ending with an evening conclave. 5.— My day 
began with Dr. Clark. Eose at eleven. . . . Wrote . . . Most of 
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these carried much powder and shot. Some were Jack Ketch and CHAP. 
Oalcraft [the public executioner] letters. 6. — Incessant inter- 
views. . . . Much anxiety respecting the Queen’s delay in replying. 

Saw Lord Wolverton late with her reply. 9. — To Osborne. A 
long and satisfactory audience of H.M. Attended the council, 
and received a third time the seals of my old office. 


This resumption of the seals of the exchequer, which could 
no longer be left with Mt*. Lowe, was forced upon Mr. Glad- 
stone by his colleagues. From a fragmentary note, he seems 
to have thought of Mr. Goschen for the vacant post, ‘but 
deferring to the wishes of others,’ ho says, ‘ I reluctantly con- 
sented to become chancellor of the exchequer.' The latest 
instances of a combination of this office with that of first 
lord of the treasury were Canning in 1827, and Peel in 
1834 - 5.1 

The correspondence on this mass of distractions is formid- 
able, but, luckily for us it is now mere burnt-out cinder. 
The two protagonists of discord had been Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Ayrton, and we may as avcU leave them with a few 
sentences of Mr. Gladstone upon the one, and to the other : — 


Mr. Ayrton, he says, has caused Mr. Gladstone so much care 
and labour on many occasions, that if he had the same task to 
encounter in the case of a few other members of the cabinet, his 
office would become intolerable. Put before a public servant of 
this class can properly be dismissed, there must be not only a 


1 The following changes were made 
in the cabinet ; — Lord Kipoii (pre- 
sident of the council), and Mr. Childers 
(chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster) 
retired. Mr. Bright succeeded Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Bruce (home secretary, 
created Lord Aberdare) Lord Ripoii. 
Mr. Lowe became home secretary, 
and Mr. Gladstone chancellor of the 
exchequer in union with the office of 
first lord. The minor changes were 
numerous. Mr. Monst'll was suc- 
ceeded at the post office by Dr, Lyon 
Playfair; Mr. Ayrton was made judge 
advocate-general, and Mr. Adam took 
his place as commissioner of public 
works ; Mr. Baxter retired from 
the treasury, Mr. Dodson becoming 
financial, and Mr. A. Peel parlia- 


mentary secretaries to the treasury ; 
Lord F. CVivendish and Mr. A. 
Greville were appointed lords of the 
treasury. Dii Coleridge beitig ap- 
pointed eliicf ju.'^tieeof common pleas, 
ami Sir George Jessel master of tlie 
rolls, they were succeeded by Mr. 
Henry James a.s attorney-general and 
Mr. Vernon Hareourt as solicitor- 
general. * We have effectually ex- 
tracted the brains from below the 
gangway Lord Aberdare wrote, Nov. 
19, 1S7.3, ‘Playfair, Hareourt, James, 
and Lord Edmond Fitzmanrice, who is 
Lowe's ])rivate secretary, being gone, 
will leave Fawcett all alone, for 
Trevel} an docs not share his ill-will 
towards the government.’ 
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suj0Sicieiit case against him, but a case of which the sufficiency can 
be made intelligible and palpable to the world. Some of his faults 
are very serious, yet he is as towards the nation an upright, 
assiduous, and able functionary. 

To Mr. Lowe, who had become home secretary, he writes 
(Aug. 13):— 

I do not know whether the word ‘ timid ’ was the right one for 

Ij ^ but, at any rate, I will give you proof that I am not 

‘ timid ’ ; though a coward in many respects I may be. I always 
hold that politicians are the men whom, as a rule, it is most diffi- 
cult to comj^rehend, ie. understand completely ; and for my own 
part, I never have thus understood, or thought I understood, above 
one or two, thougli here and there I may get hold of an isolated 
idea about otliers. Such an idea comes to me about you. I think 
the clearness, power, and })romptitude of your intellect are in one 
respect a difficulty and a danger to you. You see everything in a 
burning, almost a scorching light. The case reminds me of an 
incident some years back. Sir 1). Brewster asked me to sit for 
my photograph in a black frost and a half mist in Edinburgh. 
I o])jected about tlie light. He said, This is the best light; it 
is all difl'iised, not concentrated. Is not your light too much 
concentrated Does not its intensity darken the surroundings? 
By the siuTouiidings, 1 mean the relations of the thing not only to 
other things but to persons, as our profession obliges us constantly 
to deal with persons. In every question flesh and blood are 
strong and real even if extraneous elements, and we cannot safely 
omit them from our thoughts. 

Now, after all this impudence, let me try and do you a little 
more justice. You have held for a long time the most important 
office of the state. No man can do his duty in that office and be 
popular while lie holds it, I could easily name the two worst 
chancellors of the exchequer of the last forty years ; against 
neither of them did I ever hear a word while they were in (I might 
almost add, nor for them after they were out). ‘ Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you.’ You have fought for the public, tooth 
and nail. You have been under a storm of unpopularity; but not 
a fiercer one than I had to stand in 1860, when hardly any one 
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dared to say a word for me ; but certainly it was one of my best CHAP, 
years of service, even though bad be the best. Of course, I do not . 
say that this necessity of being unpopular should induce us to 
raise our unpopularity to the highest point. No doubt, both in 
policy and in Christian charity, it should make us very studious 
to mitigate and abate the causes as much as we can. This is 
easier for you than it was for me, as your temper is good, and mine 
not good. 

While I am fault-finding, let me do a little more, and take 
another scrap of paper for the purpose. (I took only a scrap 
before, as I was determined, then, not to ‘afflict you above 
measure.’) I note, then, two things about you. Outstripping 
others in the race, you reach the goal or conclusion before them ; 
and, being there, you assume that they are there also. This is 
unpopular. You are unpopular this very day with a poor wretch, 
whom you have apprised that he has lost his seat, and you have 
not told him how. Again, and lastly, I think you do not get up 
all things, but allow yourself a choice, as if politics were a flower^ 
garden and we might choose among the beds ; as Lord Palmerston 
did, who read foreign office and war papers, and let the others 
rust and rot. This, I think, is partially true, I do not say of your 
reading, but of your mental processes. You will, I am sure, 
forgive the levity and officiousness of this letter for the sake of its 
intention and will believe me always and sincerely yours. 

Then at last he escaped from Downing Street to 
Hawarden 

Aug. 11. — Off at 8.50 with a more buoyant spirit and greater 
sense of relief than I have experienced for many years on this, 
the only pleasant act of moving to me in the circuit of the year. 

This gush is in proportion to the measure of the late troubles and 
anxieties. 


11 

The reader will perhaps not thank me for devoting even 
a short page or two to a matter that made much clatter 
of tongue and pen in its day. The points are technical, 
minute, and to be forgotten as quickly as possible. But the 
thing was an episode, though a trivial one enough, in Mr. 
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BOOK. Gladstone’s public life, and paltry use was made of it in the 
V way of gi’oundless innuendo. Being first lord of the treasury, 
he took besides the office of chancellor of the exchequer. Was 
this a fresh acjceptance of a place of profit under the crown ? 
'Did ho thereby come within the famous statute of Anne and 
vacate his scat ? Or was he protected by a provision in the 
Act of LS(j7, to the eftect that if any member had been duly 
re-elected siiKiC his acceptance of any office referred to in the 
Act of Anno, ho should be free to accept any other such office 
withuiit further re-election ? j\[r. Gladstone had been re- 

elected ailer being first lord of the treasury ; was he free to 
accept the ofiice of cliancellor of the exchequer in addition, 
without again submitting himself to his constituents? The 
policy and obji^c.t of the provision were obvious and they 
were notorious. Unluckily, for good reasons not at all 
aftecting this object,, Mr. Disraeli inserted certain words, the 
right construction of which in our present case became the 
subject of keen and copious contention. The section that 
had be(ai unmistakable before-, now ran that a member hold- 
ing ati office of profit should not vacate his seat by his sub- 
sequent acce}>taiicc of any other office ' in lien of and in 
imme<liafe fiurcession the one to the other.’ ^ Not a word 
was said in t Ikj debate on the (danse as to the accumulation 
of ofii(jes, and nobody doubted that the intention of parlia- 
ment Avas simply to repeal the Act of Anne, in respect of 
change oi officio by (existing ministers. Was Mr. Gladstone’s 
a case protected by this section ? Mas the Act of 1867, 
which had been passed to limit the earlier statute, still to be 
construed in these circumstances as extending it ? 

Unsuspected hares were started in every direction. What 
is a first lord of the treasury ? Is there such an office ? Had 
it ever been named (up to that time) in a statute ? Is the 
chamadlor ol the exchequer, besides being something more, 
also a commissioner of the treasury? If he is, and if the 
first lord is only the same, and if there is no legal difference 
between the lords of the treasury, does the assumption of 
the two parts by one minister constitute a case of immediate 
succession by one commissioner to another, or is the minister 

1 30 and 31 Viet., cap. 102, sec. 52, and schedule H. 
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in Mr. Gladstone’s circumstances an indivisible personality as CHAP, 
commissioner discharging two sets of duties ? Then the ^ 
precedents. Perceval was chancellor of the exc^hequer in 
1809, when he accepted in addition the office of first lord 
with an increased salary, and yet he was held not to have 
vacated his seat.^ Lord North in 1770, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, was appointed first lord on tlie resignation of 
the Duke of Grafton, and he at the same time retained his 
post of chancellor; yet no » writ was ordered, and no re- 
election took place. 

Into this discussion wo need not travel. What concerns 
us here is Mr. Gladstone’s own share in the transaction. The 
plain story of what proved a complex affair, Mr. Gladstone 
recounted to the Speaker on August 10, in language that 
shows how direct and concise ho could be when handling 
practical business : — 

I had already sent you a preliminary intimation on the subject 
of my seat for Greenwich, before I received your letter of the 
14th. I will now give you a more complete account of what has 
taken place. Knowing only that the law had ])een altered with 
the view of enabling the ministers to change offices without re- 
election, and that the combination of my two offices was a proper 
and common one, we had made no inquiry into the point of law, 
nor imagined there was any at the time when, deferring to the 
wish of others, I reluctantly consented to become C. of E. On 
Saturday last (Aug, 9) when I was at Osborne, the question was 
opened to me. I must qualify what I have stated by saying that 
on Friday afternoon some one had started the question fully into 
view ; and it had been, on a summary survey, put aside. On 
Monday I saw Mr. Lambert, who I found had looked into it ; we 
talked of it fully ; and he undertook to get the materials of a case 
together. The Act throws the initiative upon me ; but as the 
matter seemed open to discussion, I felt that 1 must obtain the 
best assistance, viz., that of the law officers. I advisedly abstained 
from troubling or consulting Sir E. May, because you might have 

^ Sir Spencer Walpole thinks that the Act of 1867 introduced tech- 
Perceval’s case {Life, of Perceval, ii. nical difficulties that made a new 
p. 55) covered Mr. Gladstone. In its element, 
constitutional aspect this is true, hut 
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. BOOK a subsequent and separate part to take, and might wish to refer to 
' him. Also the blundering in the newspapers showed that the 
question abounded in nice matter, and would be all the better 
understood from a careful examination of precedents. The law 
officers were out of town ; but the solicitor-general [Jessel] was 
to come up in the later part of the week. It was not possible in so 
limited a time to get a case into perfect order ; still I thought that, 
as the adverse argument lay on the surface, I had better have him 
consulted. I have had no direct (Communication with him. But 
Mr. Lambert with his usual energy put together the principal 
materials, and I jotted down all that occurred to me. Yesterday 
Mr. Lambert and my private secretary, Mr. Gurdon, who, as well 
as the solicitor to the treasury, had given attention to the subject, 
brought the matter fully before the solicitor-general. He has 
found himself able to write a full opinion on the questions sub- 
mitted to him: — 1. My office as C. of E. is an office of profit, 

2. My commissionershi]) of the treasury under the new patent in 
preparation is an ‘other office ’ under the meaning of the late Act. 

3. I cannot be advised to certify to you any avoidance of the seat. 
Had the opinion of Sir G. Jessel been adverse, I should at once 
have ceased to urge the argument on the Act, strong as it appears 
to me to be ; but in point of form I should have done what I now 
propose to do, viz., to have the case made as complete as possible, 
and to obtain the joint opinion of the law officers. Perhaps that 
of the chancellor should be added. Here ends my narrative, 
which is given only for your information, and to show that I have 
not been negligent in this matter, the Act requiring me to proceed 
‘ forthwith.’ 

Speaker lirand replied (Aug. 18) that, while speak- 
ing with reserve on the main point at issue, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought Mr. Gkdstone was 
taking the proper course in securing the best legal advice in 
the matter. Ami ho did not know what more could be done 
under present circumstances. 

The question put to Jessel was ‘ Whether Mr. Gladstone 
having accepted the office of chanceUor of the exchequer k 
not. under the circumstances stated, protected by the pro- 
vision contained in section 52 of the Representation of the 
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People Act, 1867, from vacating his seat ? ' .lessel answered 
^ I am of opinion that he Is so protected.’ ‘ I may be wrong,* ^ 
this strong lawyer once said, ‘ and sometimes am ; but I 
have never any doubts.’ His reasons on this occasion were as 
trenchant as his conclusion. Next came Coleridge, the 
attorney-general. He wrote to Mr. Gladstone on Sept. 1, 
1873 

I have now gone carefully through the papers as to your seat, 
and looked at the precedents, and though I admit that the case is 
a curious one, and the words of the statute not happily chosen, 
yet I have come clearly and without doubt to the same conclusion asJessel, 
and I shall be quite prepared if need be to argue the case in that 
sense in parliament. Still it may be very proper, as you yourself 
suggest, that you should have a written and formal opinion of the 
law officers and Bowen upon it.^ 

Selborne volunteered the opposite view (Aug. 21), and did 
not see how it could be contended that Mr. Gladstone, being 
still a commissioner of the treasury under the then existing 
commission, took the office of the chancellor (with increase 
of pay) in lieu of, and in immediate succession to, the other 
office which he still continued to hold. A day or two later, 
Selborne, however, sent to Mr. Gladstone a letter addressed 
to himself by Baron Bramwell. In this letter that most 
capable judge and strong-headed man, said : ' As a different 
opinion is I know entertained, I can’t help saying that I 
think it clear Mr. Gladstone has not vacated his seat. His 
case is within neither the spirit nor the letter of the statute.’ 
pie then puts his view in the plain English of which he 
was a master. The lord advocate (now Lord Young) 
went with the chancellor and against the English law 
officers. Lowe at first thought that the seat was not 
vficated, and then he thought that it was. ‘ Sir Erskine 
May,’ says Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 2, 1874), ‘ has given a strong 
opinion that my seat is full.’ Well might the minister say 
that he thought ‘ the trial of this case would fairly take as 
long as Tichborne.’ On September 21, the chancellor, 

^ Yet I*ord Selborne says that Coleridge ‘ must have been misunder- 
stood ’ [—Memorials^ i. pp. 328-9. 


CHAP. 

xin. 


^T. 64. 
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BOOK while Still holding to his own opinion, wrote to Mr. Glad- 

VI. 

' stone ; — 

1873. 

You have followed the right course (especially in a question 
which directly concerns the House of Commons) in obtaining the 
opinion of the law officers of the crown. . . . But having taken 
this proper course, and being disposed yourself to agree to the 
conclusions of your official advisers, you are clearly free from all 
personal fault, if you decide to act upon those conclusions and 
leave tlie House, when it meets, to deal with them in way either 
of assent or dissent, as it may think fit. 

Coh^ridgo ami Jcsscl went on to the bench, and Sir Henry 
James and Sir William Harcourt were brought up from 
below the gangway to be attoriuw and solicitor. In Novem- 
ber the iH'W law ofiic(Ts were re(|ucste(l to try their hands. 
Baking the brilliant and subtle Charles Bowen into com- 
pany, they eonsidensd tlu'- ease, but did not venture (Dec. 1) 
Ixyond the singularly shy ])r()position that strong arguments 
might be used both in favour of and against the view that 
the S(;at Avas vacated. 

iM(!an while The Tlvies had raised the question immedi- 
ately (Aug. 11), though not in adverse language. The 
unslnmbt'ring instinct of party had quickly got upon a scent, 
and tiwo keen-nosed sleuth hounds of the opposition four or 
five W(‘-eks after iMr. Cladstone had taken the seals of the 
exchccpier, .sent to the S])eaker a certificate in the usual 
form (Sept. 17) stating the vacancy at Greenwich, and request- 
ing him to issue a writ for a new election. The Speaker 
reminded tlnun in reply, that the law governing the issue of 
writs during the rec'css in cases of acceptance of office, 
required notification to him from the member accepting; 
and he had received no such notification.^ Everybody knew 
that ill case of an election, Mr. Gladstone’s seat was not safe, 
though when the time came he was in ffict elected. The 
rinal state and the outlook could not be better described 
than in a letter from Lord Halifax to Mr. Gladstone 
(Dec. 9) 


^ 2] ami 22 Yict., c. 110 (1858). 
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Lord Halifax to Mr, Gladstone. CHAP. 

Lee. 9, 187 3. — On thinking over the case as to your seat, I really 
think it is simple enough. I will put my ideas shortly for your 
benefit, or you may burn them. You did not believe that you had 
vacated your seat on accepting the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, and you did not send notice to the Speaker as required 
by the Act of 1858. Were you right? The solicitor-general 
said that you were, in a deliberate opinion. The attorney-general 
concurred. The present law officers consider it so very doubtful 
that they will not give an opinion. The Speaker either from not 
having your notice, or having doubts, has not ordered a new writ. 

These are the facts. What should you do ? Up to the meeting 
of parliament you clearly must act as if there was no doubt. If' 
you do not, you almost admit being wrong. You must assume 
yourself to be right, that you arc justified in the course which 
you have taken, and act consistently on that view. When parlia- 
ment meets, I think the proper course would be for the Speaker to 
say that he had received a certificate of vacancy from two 
members, but not the notice from the member himself, and having 
doubts he referred the matter to the House, according to the Act. 

This ensures the priority of the question and calls on you to 
explain your not having sent the notice. You state the facts as 
above, place yourself in the hands of the House, and withdraw. 

I agree with what Bright said that the House of Commons will 
deal quite fairly in such a case. A committee will be appointed. 

I don’t think it can last very long, and you will be absent during 
its sitting. No important business can be taken during your 
absence, and I do not know that any evil will ensue from shorten- 
ing the period of business before the budget. They may vote 
estimates, or take minor matters. 

This sensible view of Lord Halifax and Mr. Bright may be 
set against Lord Selborne’s dogmatic assertion that a dissolu- 
tion was the only escape. As for his further assertion about 
his never doubting that this was the determining cause of 
the dissolution, I can only say that in the mass of papers 
connected with the Greenwich seat and the dissolution, there 
is no single word in one of them associating in any way 
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BOOK either topic with the other. Mr. Gladstone acted so promptly 
in the affair of the seat that both the Speaker of the House 
1873. q£ Coniinons and Lord Selborne himself said that no fault 
could be found with him. His position before the House 
was therefore entirely straightforward. Finally Mr. Gladstone 
gave an obviously adec^uate and sufficient case for the dis- 
solution both to the Queen and to the cabinet, and stated to 
at least three of his colleagues what was ‘ the determining 
cause,’ and tliis was not the Greenwich seat, but something 
wholly remote from it.^ 


Ill 

The autumn recess began with attendance at Balmoral, of 
which a glimpse or two remain 

To Mrs. Gladstone. 

Balmonil, Jug. 2*2, 1873. — The Queen in a long conversation 
asked me to-day about you at Holyhead. She talked of many 
mattms, and made me sit down, because odd to say I had a 
sudden touch of my enemy yesterday afternoon, which made me 
think it prudent to beg olF from dining with her, and keep oa 
my back taking a strong dose of sal volatile. . . . The Queen had 
occasion to speak about the Crown Princess, lauded her talents, 
did not care a pin for her (the Queen’s) opinion, used to care 
only for that of her father. ... 

Aug. 24. — To-day 1 had a long talk. Nothing can be better than 
her humour. She is going to Fort William on the 8th. I leave 
on Saturday, but if I make my Highland walk it cannot be till 
Monday, and all next week will probably be consumed in getting 
me home. 

Aug. 27.— I enclose a copy of my intimation to the Queen [the 
engagement of his eldest daughter], which has drawn forth in a 
few minutes the accompanying most charming letter from her. I 

1 Mr. Childers {Life, i. p. 220) himself, instead of placing Mr. Chil- 
wntmg after the election in 1874, ders there (p. 219). I am sure that 
says, ‘It is clear to me that he would this able and excellent man thought 
not have dissolved but for the ques- what he said about ‘ the question of 
tion about the double office.’ lu the the double office,' but his surmise 
sentence before be says, ‘ «ome day was not quite impartial. Nor was 
perhaps Gladstone will recognise his he at the time a member of the 
mistake in August.’ This mistake, cabinet, 
it appears, was going to the exchequer 
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think the original of this should be given to Agnes herself, as she CHAP, 
will think it a great treasure ; we keeping a copy. Is it not a ^ 
little odd on our part, more than his, that (at least so far as I am 
concerned) we have allowed this great Aye to be said, without a 
single word on the subject of the means of support forthcoming 1 
It is indeed a proceeding worthy of the times of the Acts of the 
Apostles ! You perhaps know a little more than I do. Tour 
family were not very worldly minded people, but you will re- 
member that before our engagement, Stephen was spirited up, 
most properly, to put a question to me about means. Yesterday 
I was not so much struck at hearing nothing on the subject of 
any sublunary particular ; but lo ! again your letter of to-day 
arrives with all about the charms of the orphanage, but not a 
syllable on beef and mutton, bread and butter, which after all 
cannot be altogether dispensed with. 

Of this visit Lord Granville wrote to him (Sept. 20): — 

‘The Queen told me last night that si jo had never known 
you so remarkably agreeable.’ Tlie journey closed with a 
rather marked proof of bodily soundness in a man nearly 
through his sixty-fourth year, thus recorded in his diary : — 

Aug, 25. — [At Balmoral]. AYalked thirteen miles, quite fresh. 

26. — Walked 8^ miles in 2 h. 10 m. Sept. 1. — Off at 9.15 [from 
Invercauld] to Castletoii and Derry Lodges driving. From the 
Lodge at 11.15, thirty-three miles to Kingussie on foot. Half an 
hour for luncheon, J hour waiting for the ponies (the road so 
rough on the hill) ; touched a carriageable road at 5, the top at 3. 

Very grand hill views, floods of rain on Speyside. Good hotel at 
Kingussie, but sorely disturbed by rats. 

‘ Think,’ he wrote to his daughter Mary from Naworth, ‘ of 
my walking a good three and thirty miles last Monday, 
some of it the roughest ground I ever passed.’ He was 
always wont to enjoy proofs of physical vigour, never for- 
getting how indispensable it is in the equipment of the 
politician for the athletics of public life. On his return home, 
he resumed the equable course of life associated with that 
happy place, though political consultations intruded: — 

Sept. 6. — Settled down again at Hawarden, where a happy 
VOL. II. 1‘ 
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BOOK family party gathered to-day. 13. — Finished the long and sad but 

^ / profoundly interesting task of ray letter to Miss Hope Scott [on 

187.1 fj^t;her]. Also sent her father’s letters (105) to her. ... We 

finished cutting down a great beech. Our politicians arrived. 
Conversations with Bright, with Wolverton, with Granville, and 
with all three till long past twelve, when I prayed to leave off for 
the sake of the brain. 14. — Church morning and evening. ... A 
stiff task for a half exhausted brain. But I cannot desist from a 
sacred task. Conversation wdth Lord Granville, Lord Wolverton, 
Mr. Bright. 15. — Churclg Sj A.M. Spent the forenoon in con- 
clave till two, after a ]»reliminary conversation with Bright. 
Spent tlu^ evening also in conclave, we have covered a good deal 
of ground. . . . (hit down the half-cut alder. IG. — Final conver- 
sation witii Cianville, with Wolverton, and with Bright, who 
went last. 1 H. — Wood-cutting with Herbert, then went up to 
St(^phen’s school feast, an animated and pretty scene. 21. — Read 
Manning’s letter to Aichbishop of Armagh. There is in- it to me 
a sad air of unreality ; it is on stilts all through. 27. — Conversa- 
tion wiili Mr. i^ilgrave chiefly on Symonds and the Greek myth- 
ology. . . . (!ut a tree with Herbert. 28. — Conversation with Mr. 
Palgrave. He is trmnendou.s, but in all other respects good and 
full of mental energy and activity, only the vent is rather large. 
29. — (Conversation with Mr. Palgrave, pretty stiff. Wood-cutting 
with Herhert. W ri^te a rough mem. and computation for the 
budget of next year. I want eight millions to handle ! Oct. 2. — 
(Iff at 8, London at 

riu^ meiiiorial letter on the departed friend of days long 
past,, if less riidi than the companion piece upon Lord 
Aberdeen, is stdl a graceful example of tender reminiscence 
and regret ])oured oui in periods of grave melody^^ It is an 
example, too, how completely' in the press of turbid affairs, 
lie could fling oil tlic load and at once awake afresh the 
thoughts and associations that in trutli made up his inmost 
life. 

Next came the autumn cabinets, with all their embarrass- 
ments, so numerous that one minister tossed a scrap across 
the table to another, ‘We ought to have impeached Dizzy 
' Mimoir of Jlope-Scott, ii. p. 284. 
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for not taking office last spring.’ Disraeli had at least done 
them one service. An election took place at Bath in 
October. The conservative leader wrote a violent letter 
in support of the conservative candidate. ‘ For nearly five 
years/ said Mr. Disraeli, ‘ the present iniiiisters have 
harassed every trade, worried every profession and assailed 
or menaced every class, institution, and species of pro- 
perty in the country. Occasionally they have varied 
this state of civil warfare by perpetrating sonic job which 
outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes 
which have been always discreditable and sometimes 
ruinous. All this they call a policy and seem (^uite proud 
of it; but the country has 1 think made up its mind to 
close this career of plundering and blundering.’^ Mr. 
Gladstone described this curious outburst as ‘ Mr. Disraeli’s 
incomparable stroke on our behalf,’ and in fact its effect on 
public opinion was to send the liberal candidate to the head 
of the poll. But the victory at Bath stood solitary in the 
midst of reverses. 

As for the general legislative business of the coming session, 
Mr. Gladstone thought it impossible to take up the large 
subject of the extension of the county franchise, but thev 
might encourage Mr. Trevelyan to come forward with it on 
an early day, and give him all the help they could. Still the 
board was bare, the meal too frugal. They were afraid of 
proposing a change in the laws affecting the inheritance 
of land, or reform of London government, oi* a burials 
bill, or a county government bill. The homo secretary 
was directed to draw up a bill for a group of difficult 
questions as to employers and employed. No more sentences 
were to be provided for Mr. Disraeli’s next electioneering 
letter. 

December was mainly spent at Hawarden. A pleasant 
event was his eldest daughter’s marriage, of which he wrote 
to the Duke of Argyll : — 

The kindness of all from the Queen down to the cottagers 
and poor folks about us, has been singular and most touching. 

^ To Lord Grey de Wilton, Oct. 3, 1873, 


CHAP. 

XIII. 
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BOOK Our weather for the last fortnight has been delightful, and we 
, earnestly hope it may hold over to-morrow. I have not yet 
read Renan’s Apcdres. My opinion of him is completely dual. 
His life of Our Lord I thought a piece of trumpery; his work 
Sur las langves s<! 7 nitiques most able and satisfactory in its manner 
and discussion. 

The notes in the diary bring ns up to the decision that was 
to end the great ministry 

Dfc, 1. — Dined at Mr. Forsters and went to Drury Lane to see 
in Antony ami Clenpatm liow low our stage has fallen. Miss K. V. 
ill tlie balh'D dressed in black and gold, danced marvellously. 2. — 
To Windsor, and had a long audience of the Queen. Dined with 
n.M. Whist in evening. 3. — Castle. Prayers at 9; St. George’s 
at 10.30. Off to Twickenham at 11.25. Visited Mr. Bohn, and 
saw Ids collection; enormous and of very great intere.st. Then 
to I'finliroke Lodge, luncheon and long conversation with Lord 
liussell. . . . head Tha rariAaus. G. — Packing, etc., and off to 
llawarden. 13. — AValked with Stephen Glynne. I opened to 
him that 1 imi.st give up my house at or about the expiry of the 
ju’c.sent gov(!rnment. 15.— head Montalembert’s Life] also my 
article of 1853 on him. Mr. Herbert (R.A.) came and I sat to 
him for a short time. 17. — Finished Life of Montalembert. It 
was a ])ure and noble career personally ; in a public view unsatis- 
factory ; the pope was a worm in the gourd all through. His 
oratory was great. 19.^ — AAdth Herbert set about making a walk 
from Glynne Cottage to W. F. G. door. 20. — Sat to Mr. Herbert. 
A\ orked on version of the ‘Shield’ [//hni]. Worked on new 
path. 23. — Sat 1:J hours to Mr. Herbert. Worked on correcting 
version of the Shield and finished writing it out. Read Aristo- 
phanes, 2G. 2-1 todinner, a large party gathered for the marriage. 

27. Hit? house, continued full. At 10.30 the weather broke into 
violent hail and rain. It was the only speck upon the brightness 
of the maridagt'. 29. — Sixty-four years completed to-day — what 
have they brought me1 A weaker heart, stiffened muscles," 
thin hairs; other strength still remains in my frame. 31. — 
Still a full house. The year ends as it were in tumult. My 
constant tumult of business makes other tumult more sensible. . . . 
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I cannot as I now am, get sufficiently out of myself to judge CHAP. 

Yiii 

myself, and unravel the knots of being and doing of which my v ^ 

life seems to be full. 

L-’-kliiile Iliad 2LTii0dyssey. 2. — Tree-cutting. Read 
Fitzjames Stephen on Parliamentarij Government, not wizard-like, 

(No. 2.) 6.— Read The Pamians, vol, iv., Mmiro s beautiful version 
of Gray’s Elegy, and the Dizzy pamphlet on the crisis. 8.— Revised 
and sent off the long letter to Lord Granville on the political 
situation which I wrote yesterday. Axe work. 9. — Tree- 
cutting with Herbert. Sent off with some final touches my version 
of the Shield and preface. 10. — Mr. Burnett [his agent] died at 
one A.M. Requiescat. I grieve over this good and able man 
sincerely, apart from the heavy care and responsibility of replacing 
him, which must fall on me of necessity. 15. — Worked with 
Herbert; we finished gravelling the path. It rather strains my 
chest. 16. — Off to town after an early breakfast. Reached 
C, H. T. ^ibout 3 P.M. Saw Lord Granville and others. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DISSOLUTION 
{1S74) 

. . . Cettk pri'toTi.hie sagariti'^ (jiii .so croit profomie, quaml elle 
parto'.it (l(‘.s intrigues .savautes, et met de petiis dranics 
arraiigt's a la place do la vOitc. 11 n’y a pas taut de premeditation 
dans ies aflaires Jmmaiiies, ct leur cours e.st jilus natiirel, que ne le 
eroit le vulgain'. — (luizoT. 

The spurious sagaOty tliat tliiuks itself deep, because it everywhere 
takes for granted all sorbs of knowing iiitrigue.s, and puts little 
iirtfiil dramas in tin* jilace of truth. There is less premeditation in 
human affairs, and their course is more natural than people 
comuioiily beliovi'. 

BOOK In the suuniuir ol’ icS73 bcfforc ](3aving Jjondon for Ha warden, 
_ V Mr. Gl.'idst.ono sent for the chairinan of the board of inland 
1874. revenue and for the liead of the finance department of the 
trca.surv ; ho directed them to get certain information into 
ord(?r i'or him. His requests at once struck those experienced 
oftic.crs with a, surmise that he was nursing some design of 
dealing witli the income-tax. Here arc two entries from his 
diary : — 

Aug. 11, 1873. — Saw Mr. Cardwell, to whom at the war office I 
told in deep secret'y my ideas of the jmssihk finance of next year, 
based upon the aliolition of income-tax and sugar duties, with 

partial eompeiisation from s])irit and death duties. Sept. 29. 

Wrote a rougli mem. and computation for budget of next year. 
I want eight millions to handle ! 

So much for the (ffiari table tale that he only bethought 
him of the income-tax, when desperately hunting for a card 
to play at a general election. 

The prospect was dubious and dark. To Mr. Bright he 
wrote from Hawarden (Aug. 14): — 

My dear Bright, —(Let us bid farewell to Misters.) ... As 
to the ])arliainentary future of the question of education, we 
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had better talk when we meet. I remember your saying well CHAP. 

and wisely how we should look to the average opinion of the ^ * 

party. What we want at present is a positive force to carry 
us onward as a body. I do not sec that this can be got out of 
local taxation, or out of the suffrage (whether we ad in that 
matter or not, and individually I am more yes than no), or out of 
education. It may possibly, I think, be had out of finance. Of 
course I cannot as yet see my way on that su])ject; but until it is 
cleared, nothing else will to me be clear. If it can be worked into 
certain shapes, it may greatly help to mould the rest, at least 
for the time. I think the effect of the reconstruction may be 
described as follows: First, we have you. Secondly, we have 
emerged from the discredit and disgi’acc of the exposures by an 
administration of mild penal justice, which will be complete all 
round when Monsell has been disposed of. Thirdly, we have now 
before us a clean stage for the consideration of measures in the 
autumn. We must, I think, have a good bill of fare, or none. If 
we differ on the things to be done, this may end us in a way at 
least not dishonourable. If we agree on a good plan, it must come 
to good, whether we succeed or fail with it. Such are my crude 
reflections, and such my outlook for the future. Let mo again 
say how sensible I am of the kindness, friendship, and public spirit 
with which you have acted in the whole of this matter. 

Ill the early part of the year his mind was drawing 
towards a decision of moment. On January 8, 1874, he 
wrote a letter to I^ord Oranville, and the copy of it is 
docketed, 'First idea of Dissolution.’ It contains a full 
examination of the actual case in which tliey found them- 
selves; it is instructive on more than one constitutional 
point, and it gives an entirely intelligible explanation of 
a step that was often imputed to injurious and low-minded 
motives : — 

Hawarden, Jan. 8, 1874. — The signs of weakness multiply, and 
for some time have multiplied, upon the government, in the loss 
of control over the legislative action of the House of Lords, the 
diminution of the majority in the House of Commons without its 
natural compensation in increase of unity and discipline, and the 
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BOOK almost unbroken series of defeats ab single elections in the country.^ 

, In truth the government is approaching, though I will not say it 

1«74. reached, the condition in which it will have ceased to 

possess that amount of power w'hich is necossarj?' for the dignity of 
the crown and the welfare of the country ; and in which it might 
be a godsend if some p(*-rfectly honourable difference of opinion 
among oursclv(;8 on a question requiring immediate action were to 
arise, and to take smdi a course as to release us collectively from 
the responsibilities of office. 

The general situation being thus unfavourable, the ordinary 
remedies are not available. A ministry with a majority, and with 
that majority not in rebellion, could not resign on account of 
adverse manifestations even of very numerous single constituencies, 
without making a preccdeiit, and constitutionally a bad precedent; 
and only a very definite and substantive difficulty could warrant 
resignation without dissolution, after the proceedings of the 
opposition in I\larch last, when they, or at any rate their leaders 
and thinr whi])s, brought the Queen into a ministerial crisis, and 
deserted hei' wlien there. If tlum we turn to consider dissolution, 
what would he its results ? In my opinion the very best that 
could happen would be that we should come back with a small 
majority composcMl of Irisli home rulers and a decided minority 
without them ; while to me it seems very doubtful whether even 
with home ruhn's counted in, we should command a full half of 
th<' House of Commons. In a word, dissolution means either 
immediate death, or at the best death a little postponed, and the 
party citlu'r ^c:;y shattered for the time. For one I am anxious to 
continue where we are, because 1 am very loath to leave the party 
in its present menacing condition, without having first made every 
effort in our power to avert this public mischief. 

If I have machi myself intelligible up to this point, the question 
that arises is, can W(^ make out such a coui'se of policy for the 
session, either in the general conduct of business, or in some 
departments and by certain measures, as will with reasonable 
likelihood reanimate some portion of that sentiment in our favour. 

In 18/1 - /.I the torins gained ‘ Individuals may recover from even 
twenty-lhreo scats against only one serious sickness ; it does not appear 
gained hy the liberals, in the first to he the way with governments,’— 
xhree years of the government nine Mr. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, 
seats had been lost and nine gained. Sept. 1 887. 
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which carried us in a manner so remarkable through the election CHAP, 
of 1868 ? I discuss the matter now in its aspect towards party : . • 

it is not necessary to make an argument to show that our option 
can only be among things all of which are sound in principle. 

First, then, I do not believe that we can find this recovery of vital 
force in our general administration of public business. As men, 
notwithstanding the advantage drawn fi-om Bright’s return, the 
nation appears to think that it has had enough of us, that our lease 
is out. It is a question of measures then : can we by ajiy measures 
materially mend the position of the party for an impending 
election ? . . . • 

Looking to legislation, there are but three subjects which 
appear to me to be even capable of discussion in the view I have 
presented. They are local taxation, the (jounty sufirage, and 
'finance. I am convinced it is not in our power to draw any great 
advantage, as a party, from the subject of local taxation. . . . 

Equally strong is my opinion with respect to the party bear- 
ings of the question of the county franchise. We have indeed 
already determined not to propose it as a government. Had wo 
done so, a case would have opened at once, comfortably furnished 
not with men opposing us on principle, like a part of those who 
opposed in 1866, but with the men of pretext and the men of. 
disappointment, with intriguers and with egotists. And I believe 
that in the present state of opinion they w'ould gain their end by 
something like the old game of jdaying redistribution against the 
franchise. . . . 

Can we then look to finance as supplying what w^c w ant ? This 
is the only remaining question. It does not admit, as yet, of 
a positive answer, but it admits conditionally of a negative 
answer. It is easy to sIioav what wdll prevent our realising 
our design through the finance of the year. AVe cannot do it, 
unless the circumstances shall be such as to put it in our power, 
by the possession of a very wdde margin, to propose something 
large and strong and telling upon both the popular mind and 
the leading elements of the constituency. . . . AVe cannot do it, 
wdthout running certain risks of the kind that were run in the 
budget of 1853 : I mean without some impositions, as well as 
remissions, of taxes. We cannot do it, Avithout a continuance of 
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LOOK the favourable prospects of harvest and of business. Lastly, we 
, cannot do it unless wo can frame our estimates in a manner to 
•*B74. fi^sirc to adlierc to the principles of economy which we 

proposed and applied wdth such considerable effect in 1868-70. 
But, subject to the fulfilment of these conditions, my opinion is 
that w(! can do it : can frame a budget large enough and palpably 
beneficial enough, not only to do much good to the country, but 
sensibly to lift the party in the public view and estimation. And 
this, although a sciious sum will have to be set apart, even in 
the j)rcscnt year, for the claims of local taxation. . . . 

If wt can get from tlirce-«piartcrs of a million upwards towards 
;i million off the naval and military estimates jointly, then as far 
as 1 can judge we shall have left the country no reason to com- 
plain, and may jwoceed cheerily with our work ; though we should 
not escape the fire of the opposition for having failed to maintain 
the level of Fcl). 1870 ; which indeed wo never announced as our 
ultimatum of reduction. 1 have had no communication with those 
of our colleagmjs who would most keenly desire reductions; I 
might say, with any one. ... I will only add that I think a 
broad difi'erence of opinion among us on such a question as this 
would be a difference of the kind which I described near the 
opening of this letter, as what might be in certain circumstances, 
however unwelcome in itself, an escape from a difficulty otherwise 
ijiciipable- of solution. 

Lot me ]U)w wind up this long story by saying that my desire 
in framing it has been simply to grasp the facts, and to set aside 
illusions which appear to me to prevail among sections of the 
liberal party, nowhere so much as in that section which believes 
itself to b('- the most enlightened. If we can only get a correct 
appreciatii)!! of the position, T do not think we shall fail in readi- 
ness to suit our action to it ; but I am bound to confess myself not 
very sanguine, if the hesf come to the best, as to immediate results, 
though full of confidence, if we act aright, as to the future and 
early reward. 

11 

In notes written in the last year of his life, Mr. Gladstone 
adds a detail of importance to the considerations set out in 
the letter to Lord (Tranville. The reader will have observed 
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that among the conditions required for his operation on the CHAP, 
income-tax he names economic estimates. In this quarter, ^ ^ 

he tells us, grave difficulti-es arose 


No trustworthy account of the dissolution of parliament whi(‘h 
took place early in 1874 has ever been published. When I 
proposed the dissolution to the cabinet, they acceded to it without 
opposition, or, I think, even discussion. The actual occasion of 
the measure was known, I think, only to Lord Granville and Lord 
Cardwell with myself, it having a sufficient warrant from other 
sources. 

In 1871, the year of the abolition of purchase and other im- 
portant army reforms, I had, in full understanding with Cardwell, 
made a lengthened speech, in which 1 referred to the immediate 
augmentations of military expenditure which the reforms de- 
manded, but held out to the House of Commons the prospect of 
compensating abatements at early dates through the operation of 
the new system of relying considerably upon reserves for imperial 
defence. 

When Cardwell laid before me at the proper time, in view of 
the approaching session, his proposed estimates for 1874-5, I was 
strongly of opinion that the time had arrived for our furnishing 
by a very moderate reduction of expenditure on the army, some 
earnest of the reality of the promise made in 1871 which had been 
BO efficacious in procuring the enlargement that we had then 
required. Cardwell, though not an extravagant minister, objected 
to my demand of (I think) £200,000. I conferred with Granville, 
who, without any direct knowledge of the subject, took my 
side, and thought Cardwell woidd give w\ay. But he continued 
to resist; and, viewing the age of the parliament, 1 was thus 
driven to the idea of dissolution, for I regarded the matter as 
virtually involving the whole (luestion of the value of our promises, 
an anticipation which has proved to be correct. Cardwell entered 
readily into the plan of dissolving, and moreover thought that if 
my views carried the day with the constituencies, this would enable 
him to comply. 

The papers in my hands confirm Mr. Gladstone’s recol- 
lection on this part of the transaction, except that Mr. 
Goschen, then at the head of the admiralty, was to some 
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j iriinister was in active controversy with both the great 
spending departments, and with little chance of prevailing. 
It was this controversy tliat opened the door for immediate 
dissolution, though the general grounds for dissolution at 
some near time were only too abundant. Here is his note 
of the position, — in a minute addressed to Mr. Cardwell and 
Mr. Goschen : — 

Jan. 22, 1874. — M'h arrived yesterday at the conclusion that, 
apart from this or that shade of view as to exact figure of the 
(}stimat(fs, the measure now proposed stood well on its own general 
grounds. This being so, after consulting Lord Granville, and 
indeed at his suggestion, 1 have in a preparatory letter to the 
yucen founded myself entirely on general grounds. This being 
so, I would propose to (consider tlic point raised between us as one 
adjournexl, thougli with a perfect knowledge in each of our minds 
as to th(i views the others. My statement to the cabinet must 
be on tlic same basis as my statement to the Queen. The actual 
decision of the estimates would stand over from to-morrow’s 
cal)inct, until we saw our way as to their position and as to the*^ 
time for their production. T am sure I might reckon on your 
keeping the futun‘. as far as })ossil)lc oj)cn, and unprejudiced by 
eontrncts for works or for' building or construction. Any reference 
to econoni)' which I make to-morrow will be in general terms 
su(.'h as 1 propose to use in an address. If 1 have made myself 
clear and you approve, please to signify it on this paper, or to 
speak to me as you may prefer. I am reluctant to go out, with 
my chest still tender, in the fog. 

Cardwell, in the few words of his minute in reply makes 
no objection. Mr. Goschen says: M cpiite take the same 
view as you do. Indeed, I had proposed myself to ask you 
whether what had passed between us had not better remain 
entirely confidential for the present, as it is best not to state 
differences where the statement of them is not indispens- 
able.’ 

The diary for these important days is interesting : 

Jan. 17, 74.—- The prospects of agreement with the two de- 
partments on estimates are for the present bad. 18.--This day I 
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thought of dissolution. Told Bright of it. In evening at dinner CHAP, 
told Granville and Wolverton. All seemed to approve. first . 
thought of it was as an escape from a difficulty. I soon saw on 
reflection that it was the best thing in itself. 19. — Confined all 
day in bed with tightness on the chest. Much physicking. 20. — 

Bed all day. I spent the chief part of the day and evening in 
reflection on our ‘crisis/ and then in preparing a letter to go to 
the Queen for her information at once, and a long address for 
an unnamed constituency — almost a pamphlet — setting out the 
case of the government in an immediate appeal to the country. 

21. — Altered and modified letter to the Queen, v hicdi went off’. 

Came down at two. Much conversation to-day on the question 
of ray own seat. 23. — Cabinet 12j^-4. Address further amended 
there on partial perusal. In evening corrected proofs of address, 
which runs well. A very busy stirring day of incessant action. 

In the letter of Jan. 21 to the Queen, Mr. Gladstone 
recapitulates the general elements of difficulty, and apprises 
her Majesty that it will be his duty at the mooting of the 
cabinet fixed for the 23rd, to recommend his colleagues 
humbly and dutifully to advise an immediate dissolution, ns 
the best means of putting an end to the disadvantage and 
the weakness of a false position. He trusts that the Queen 
may be pleased to assent. The Queen (dan. 22) acknow- 
ledged the receipt of his letter ‘ with some sur])rise,’ as she 
had understood him to say when last at Windsor that he 
did not think of recommending a dissolution until the end 
of the session or later. But she expressed her ‘ full a]')|)recia- 
tion of the difficulties of Mr. Gladstones position,’ and 
assented, thinking that ‘ in the present circiimstanc^es it 
would be desirable to obtain an expression of the national 
opinion.’ 

The next day (23rd) the cabinet met, and ^Ir. Gladstone 
in the evening reported the proceedings to the Queen : — 

To the Queen. 

Jan. 23, 1874. — . . . Mr. Gladstone laid before the cabinet a 
pretty full outline of the case as to the weakness of the govern- 
ment since the crisis of last March, and the increase of that 
weakness, especially of late, from the unfavourable character of 
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and the House of Commons are placed when there qan be no 
1874. other government than the one actually existing ; finally, as to 
the present calls of business and prospects of the country, especi- 
ally as t(j its finance, which are such as in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment, to warrant the presentation of a very favourable picture 
of what may be efiected Avith energy and prudence during the 
present year. In tliis j)icturc is included, as Mr. Gladstone on 
We(ln(!sday intimated might ])e the case, the total repeal of the 
income tax. The eabimit unanimously concurred, upon a review 
of its grounds, in ilu^ wisdom of the proposed measure. It is 
as yet j)rofoundly secret, but to-morroAV' morning it will be placed 
l)efore the world with a lengthened and elaborate exposition, 
in the shape of an addre.ss from Mr. Gladstone to his constituents 
at Gre(‘nwich. Tlna-e can be no doubt that a large portion of 
the public, will at first expericmce that emotion of surprise which 
your Majesty so \(!ry naturally felt on receiving Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter. Ihii, judging from sucli indicatioiis as have reached them, 
the cabinet are dispos(Ml to anticijiate that this course will fje 
a[)])roved by all those who an‘ in any degree inclined to view 
their genei'al policy Avith sympathy or faA'Our. Large portions, 
and th(', most important j)ortions, of Mr. Gladstone’s address were 
read to and considered by the cal)inet, and it was in some respects 
anumdcd at the suggestion of h'.s csU'cmcd colleagues. It is, 
lunv(‘ver, s(> fi'aimal as not to camindt them etpially with himself, 
except only as to the remissions of taxes and aid to local rates 
contemplated in the finance of the year. This method of stating 
generally the case of the government in substance corresponds 
to the ])rocccdings of Sij- L. lYad in KS34-5, when he addressed 
the electors of Tamworth. Lefoiv, concluding, Mr. Gladstone 
will humbly otfer to your .Majesty a brief explanation. M^hen 
he last adverted to the duration of the present parliament, his 
object Avas to remind your Maji^sty of the extreme point to which 
that duration might extend. AVhen he had the honour of seeing 
your i\lajcsty at M’indsor,i the course of the local elections had 
been more favourable, and Mr. Gladstone had not abandoned the 
hope of retaining sufficient strength for the due conduct of affairs 


' ]>cc. 2. is:;}. . 
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in the present House. On this question, the events of the last CHAP. 

XT 

few weeks and the prospects of the present moment have some- v " ’ 

what tended to turn the scale in his mind and that of his 
colleagues.^ But finally it was not within his power, until the 
fourth quarter of the financial year had well begun, to forecast 
the financial policy and measures which form a necessary and 
indeed the most vital part of the matter to be stated to the 
public. Immediately after he had been able sufficiently to ripen 
his own thoughts on the matter, he did not scruple to lay them 
before your Majesty ; and your Majesty had yourself in one 
sense contributed to the present conclusion by forcibly pointing 
out to Mr. Gladstone on one or more occasions that in the event 
of difficulty, under the present ])eculiar circumstances, no alter- 
native remained except a dissolution. The mild weather is very 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone, and if as he has prayed there shall 
be a council on Monday, he hopes to hivo t he honour of (coming 
down to Osborne. 

To his eldest son ho wrote on the following day : — 

We here of the cabinet - and the whips are in admirable spirits. 

We dissolve on Finance. The surplus will be over five millions. 

AVe promise as in our judgment practica])le, — 1. Pecuniary aid to 
local taxation, but with reform of it. 2. Itepeal of the income-tax. 

3. !5!ome great remissioti in the class of articles of consumption. 

(This last remission probably means sugar, but nothing is to be 
said by any member of the government as to choice of the article.) 

AYe make it a question of confidence on the pv^pective budget. 

As far as we can judge, friends Avill much approve our course, 
although for the public there may at first be surprise, and the 
enemy will be furious. 

Ill 

The prime ministers manifesto to his constituents at 
Greenwich was elaborate and sustained. Jn substance it 

^ The conservatives luul gained a further wtsakened in detail, have 
scat at Stroud on Jan. 6, and greatly determined us to lake at once the 
reduced the liberal majority at New- opinion of the country, and to stand 
castle-on-Tyne. or fall by it. I am rejoiced at this 

2 ‘The continual loss of elections,’ resolution.’ — Ahtrdare Papers, Jan. 

Lord Aberdare wrote to his wife, 23, 1871. 

‘ and the expediency of avoiding being 
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. he liad set forth in his letter to Lord Granville. The pith 
1874. Qf u, promise to diminish local taxation, and to repeal 

the income-tax. At the same time marked relief v/as to be 
given to the general consumer in respect of articles of 
popular consumption. One elective passage dealt with 
the charge that the liberal party had endangered the 
institutions of the country. ‘ It is time,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘ to test this trite and vague allegation. There has elapsed 
a period of forty, or more exactly forty-three years, since 
tiio liberal party accpiired the main direction of public 
aftairs. Tliis followed anotlier period of about forty years 
beginning with the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 
during whi(‘]i there had been an almost unbroken rule of 
their opponents, who (daimed and were reputed to be the 
great ])r(\serv(a's of the institutions of the country.’ He 
then invited men to judge by general results, and declared 
that the forty years of tory rule closing in 1830 left institu- 
tions weaker than it had found them, whereas the liberal 
term of forty yi^ars left throne, laws, and institutions not 
weaker but, inmdL stronger. The address was a fine bold 
composition, but })erhaps it would have been more effective 
with a public that was impatient and out of humour, if it 
bad ])een shorter. 

Tlie perlormanee was styled by his rival ' a prolix narra- 
tive;,’ bi it it IS said that in spite of this Mr. Disraeli read it 
with much alarm. He thought its freshness and boldness 
would reviva> :\lr. Gladstone’s authority, and carry the elec- 
tions. His own counter manifesto was highly artificial 
He launclied sarcasms about the Greenwich seat, about too 
much energy in domestic legislation, and too little in foreign 
policy; about an act of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled 
in dealing with tlic straits of Malacca (though for that 
matter not one (‘lector in a hundred thousand had ever 
heard of this nefarious act). While absolving the prime 
minister himself, ‘ c(;rtainly at present,’ from hostility to our 
national institutions and the integrity of the empire, he drew 
a picture of unfortunate adherents-^some assailed the mon- 
archy, others impugned the independence of the House of 
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Lords, while others would relieve parliament altogether from CHAP, 
any share in the government of one portion of the United . 
Kingdom ; others, again, urged Mr. Gladstone to pursue his 
peculiar policy by disestablishing the anglican as he has 
despoiled the Irish church; even trusted colleagues in his 
cabinet openly concurred with them in their desire altogether 
to thrust religion from the place which it ought to occupy in 
national education. What is remarkable in Disraeli’s address 
is that to the central proposal of his adversary he offered no 
objection. As for remission of taxation, he said, that would 
be the course of any party or any ministry. As for the 
promise of reduced local burdens and the abolition of the 
income-tax, why, these ‘ were measures which the con- 
servative party have always favoured and which the prime 
minister and his friends have always opposed.’ 

By critics of the peevish school who cry for better l^read 
than can be made of political wheat, Mr. Gladstone’s proffer 
to do away with the income-tax has been contumeliously 
treated as dangling a shameful bait. Such talk is surely 
pharisaic stuff. As if in 1 852 Disraeli in his own address had 
not declared that the government would have for its first 
object to relieve the agricultural interest from certain taxes. 

Was that a bribe ? As if Peel in 18.84-5 had not set forth in the 
utmost detail all the measures that he intended to submit to 
parliament if the constituencies would give him a majority. 

Was this to drive an unprincipled bargain ? As if every 
minister does not always go to the country on promises, and 
as if the material of any promise could be more legitimate 
than a readjustment of taxation. The proceeding was styled a 
sordid huckstering of a financial secret for a majority. Why 
was it more sordid to seek a majority for abolition of the 
income-tax, than it was sordid in Peel in 1841 to seek a 
majority for corn laws, or in whigs and Manchester men to 
seek to win upon free trade ? Why is it an ignoble bargain 
to promise to remove the tax from income, and pure states- 
manship to remove the tax from bread ? ‘ Give us a majority,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ and we will do away with income-tax, 
lighten local burdens, and help to free the breakfast table.’ 

If people believed him, what better reason could they have 
VOL. IT. 0 
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. of their chief ruler ? 

1874 . 

IV 

Parliament was dissolved on January 26, and the contend- 
ing forces instantly engaged. Mr. Gladstone did not spare 
himself: — 

Jan. 26, 74. — 8:1-55. To Osborne. Audience of H.M. who 
quite Comprehends the provisional character of the position. 

. . . Poundless newspaper reading. 28. — 2-5. To Greenwich. 
Spoke an hour to 5000. An enthusiastic meeting, but the 
general prospects are far from clear.^ 31. — Woolwich meeting. 
The meeting disturbed by design was strangely brought round 
again. Feh. 2. — Third great meeting and speech of an hour at 
New Gross fur Deptford. Much enthusiasm and fair order. 
3. — Many telegrams and much conversation with Granville and 
Wolverton in the evening. The general purport was first in- 
ditfereiit, then bad. My own election for Greenwich after Boord 
the distiller, is more like a defeat than a victory, though it places 
me ill parliament again. A wakeful night, but more I believe 
from a little strong coffee drunk incautiously, than from the polls, 
which I cannot helj) and have done all in my power to mend. 

The Greenwich seat, the cause of such long perturbation, 
was saved after all, hut; as Mr. Gladstone wrote to a defeated 
colleague, ‘ lii some ])oints of view it is better to be defeated 
outright, than to ho pi tolled in like me at Greenwich.’ The 
numbers were Boord (C.) 6193, Gladstone (L.) 5968, Liardet 
(C.) 5r)()l, Imngloy (Ij.) 5255. 

Tlie conservative reaction was general. Scotland and 
Wales still returned a liberal majority, but even in these 
strongholds a breach was made — a net loss of 3 in Wales, 
of 9 in Scotland. From the English counties 145 tones 
were returned, and no more than 27 liberals, a loss of 13. 
In the greater boroughs, hitherto regarded as staunchly 

^ It was an extraordinary feat fora had to be as far as possible brought 
statesman of sixty-live who Inul quite within the range of his voice, and his 
recently been confined to his bod with only platform M^as a cart with some 
bronchitis. The day was damp and sort of covering, in the front of 
drizzly ; numbers, which are variously which he had to stand bareheaded.— 
estimated from six to seven thousand, Spectator, Jan. 31, 1874. 
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ministerial, some of the most populous returned tories. The CHAP, 
metropolitan elections went against the government, and 1 . 
seats were lost — three in the city, one in Westminster, in 
both cases by immense majorities. The net liberal loss hi 
the English boroughs was 32. In England and Wales the 
tory majority was 105; in Great Britain it stood at 83. 

When all Vas over, the new House contained a conservative 
majority of 48, or on another estimate, of 50, but really, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Avords, ' of much greater strength.’ 

Numbers, as Mr. Gladstone said afterwards, did not ex- 
hibit the whole measure of the calamity. An extraordinary 
portent arose in that quarter from Avhich so irmny portents 
spring. ‘The liberal majority reckoned to have been re- 
turned from Ireland Avas at once found to be illusory. Out 
of the 105 members the liberals Avere little more than a 
dozen. The period immediately folloAving the Church Act 
and Land Act had been chosen as one appropriate for a 
formal severance of the Irish national party from the general 
body of British liberals. Their number was no less than 
fifty-eight, an actual majority of the Irish representation. 

They assumed the name of home rulers, and established 
a separate parliamentary organization. On some questions 
of liberal opinion co-operation A\^as still continued. But, as 
regards the party, the weight of the home rulers clearly told 
more in favour of the conservative ministry than of the 
opposition ; and the liberal party would have been stronger 
not Aveaker had the entire body been systematically absent.’^ 

Before the election Avas over, Mr. Chichester Fortescue had 
warned him that he expected defeat in the county of 
Louth, for which he had sat ever since 1847 ; the defeat 
came. Mr. Gladstone Avrotc to him (Feb. 11):- - 

I receive with great concern your dark prognostication of the 
result of the Louth election. It would be so painful in a public 
view with regard to the gratitude of Irishmen, that I will still 
hope for a better result. But with reference to the latter part 
of your letter, I at once write to say that in the double event of 
your rejection and your wish, I consider your claim to a peerage 

^ Mr. Gladstone on Electoral Facts, Nineteenth Century^ November 1878. 
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> for Ireland all that you have done, or any man that knew the 
1874. greatest Irish questions as you know them. 

Mr. Parnell, by the way, was not elected for Meath until 
April 1875. 

V 

As the adverse verdict became more and more emphatic, 
Mr. (Gladstone stated to the Queen (Feb. 18) what was the 
bias of his mind, on the question whether the expiring 
government should await its sentence from parliament. He 
had no doubt, he said, that this course was the one most agree- 
able to usage, and to the rules of parliamentary government ; 
any departure from it could only be justified upon excep- 
tional grounds. He was not, however, clear that this case, 
like that of I SOS, was to he treated as exceptional, partly by 
reason of prevalent opinion, partly because it should be 
considered what is fair to an incoming administration with 
reference to the business, especially the financial business, of 
the year. Lord (Iranville from the first seems to have been 
against waiting for formal decapitation by the new House of 
(Commons. To him Mr. (Gladstone wrote (Feb. 7): — 

1 presume you will answer Bismarck’s kind telegram. Please 
to mention me in your reply or not as you think proper. As to 
the impending crisis of our fate, one important element, I admit, 
will be the feeling of the party. I have asked Peel (whose first 
feeling seems rather to be with you) to learn what he can. I 
tend to harden in my own view, principle and precedent seeming 
to me alike clear. There are four precedents of our own time — 
1835, 1841, 1852, 18,59, under three ministers. The only case 
the other way is that of 1868 of which the circumstances were 
altogether peculiar. But I admit it to be very doubtful whether 
we should get beyond the address. On the other hand I admit 
freely that I have no title to press my view beyond a certain 
point. 

‘ It is parliament,’ be argued, ‘ not the constituencies, that 
ought to dismiss the government, and the proper function 
of the House of Commons cannot be taken from it without 
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diminishing somewhat its dignity and authority/ There CHAP, 
would be reproach either way, he said; either it would he . 
clinging to office, or it would be running away. To run 
away was in every circumstance of politics the thing to 
Mr. Gladstone most unbearable. According to Sir Eobert 
Phillimore (Feb. 8) ‘ Gladstone would have met parliament 
but his colleagues objected, though it seems they vmuld 
have stood by him if he had pressed them to do so ; but as 
he did not mean, or was not going, to fight in the van of 
opposition, he thought it unfair to press them.’ 

Feh, 16, '74. — Cabinet dinner 8-12. It went well. I did 
something towards snapping the ties and winding out of the coil. 
Conversation afterwards with Granville, on the Hags up and 
down. Then with Wolverton. To bed at 1|, but lay three hours 
awake (rare with me) with an overwrought brain. . . . 17. — 

12J-6, Went to Windsor, and on behalf of the cabinet resigned. 

Took with me Mercliaid of Venice and Thonias a Keinpis, each how 
admirable in its way!^ 20. — Went by 5.10 to Windsor, final 
audience and kissed hands. Her Majesty very kind, the topics of 
conversation were of course rather limited. 21. — I cleared my 
room in Downing Street and bade it farewell, giving up my keys 
except the cabinet key. 28. — Set aside about 300 vols. of 
pamphlets for the shambles. March 3. — 1 have given up all my 
keys; quitted Downing Street a week ago; not an official box 
remains. But I have still the daily visit of a kind private 
secretary ; when that drops all is over. 5. — Hamilton paid me 
his last visit. To-morrow I encounter my own correspondence 
single-handed. 

The Queen repeated a former proposal of a peerage. 

In returning some submissions for her approval, she 
wished ‘ likewise to record her offer to Mr. Gladstone of a 
mark of her recognition of his services which, however, he 

^ February 17, 1874. — ‘I was with posed. There was therefore no im- 
the Queen to-day at Windsor for pediment whatever to the immediate 
three-quarters of an hour, and and plenary execution of my corn- 
nothing could be more frank, natural, mission from the cabinet ; and I at 
and kind, than her manner tln ough- once tendered our resignations, which 
out. In conversation at the audience, I understand to have been graciously 
I of course followed the line on which accepted. She left me, I have no 
we agreed last night. She assented doubt, to set about making other 
freely to all, the honours I had pro* arrangements. ’ 
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. Gladstone writes to his brother Sir Thomas (Feb. 13) 

Accept iny ])est thanks for your kind note of yesterday. My 
reply to tlie Queen was first made twelve months ago when we 
proposed to resign simply from the failure of a great measure in 
H. of C. I repeated it this year with similar expressions of 
gratitude, hut with the remark that even if my mind had been 
open on the fpiestion, 1 did not think I could have accepted any- 
thing while under that national condemnation which has been 
emphatically enough pronounced at the elections. I may be 
wrong in rny view of the matter generally ; but I can only judge 
for the best. I do not see that I am wanted or should be of use 
in the House of Lords, and there would be more discrepancy 
between rank and fortune, which is a thing on the whole rather to 
be deprecated. On the other hand, T know that the line I have 
marked out for myself in the H. of G. is one not altogether easy 
to hold; but I have every disposition to remain quiet there, and 
shall be very glad if I can do so. 

VI 

Letters from two of his colleagues explain the catastropba 
The sbrewnl Lord Tlalilax says to him ( Feb. 12): — 

As far ns T can make out people are frightened — the masters 
were afraid of tluu'r workmen, manufacturers afraid of strikes, 
churchmen afraid of the nonconformists, many afraid of what is 
going on in France and Spain — and in very unreasoning fear 
have all taken refuge in conservatism. Ballot enabled them to do 
this without apparently deserting their principles and party. 
Things in this country as elsewhere are apt to run for a time in 
opposite directions. The reaction from the quiet of Palmerston’s 
government gave yon strength to remove four or five old-standing 
abuses which nobody had ventured to touch for years. The feelings 
of those who suifer from the removal of abuses are always 
stronger than those of the general public who are benefited. 
Gratitude for the Keform hill and its sequel of improvements 
hardly gave a liberal majority in 1835, and gratitude for the 
removal of the Irish church, purchase, etc., has not given us 
a majority in 1874. 
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Mr. Bright wrote to him that as things had turned out, it CHAP, 
would perhaps have been wiser first to secure the budget ; . ’ 

with that and better organization, the result might have been 
better three or six months later. In Lancashire, said Bright, 
publicans and Irishmen had joined together, one for delirium 
tremens and the other for religious education. The 25th 
clause and Mr. Forsters obstinacy, he added, had done 
much to wreck the ship. Mr. Gladstone’s own diagnosis 
was not very different. To his brother Robertson he wrote 
(Feb. 6):~ 

For many years in the House of Commons I have had more 
fighting than any other man. For the last five years I have had 
it almost all, and of it a consideral)le part has been against those 
‘ independent ’ liberals whose characters and talents seem to be 
much more appreciated by the press and general public, than the 
characters and talents of quieter members of the party. I do not 
speak of such men as , who leave office or otherwise find occa- 

sion to vindicate their independence, and vote against us on the 
questions immediately concerned. These men make very little 
noise and get very little applause. But there is another and 
more popular class of independent liberals who have been repre- 
sented by the Daily News, and who have been one main cause of 
the weakness of the government, though they (generally) and 
their organ have rallied to us too late during the election. We 
have never recovered from the blow which they helped to strike 
on the Irish Education bill. 

But more immediately operative causes have determined the 
elections. I have no doubt what is the principal. We have 
been borne down in a torrent of gin and beer. Next to this has 
been the action of the Education Act of 1870, and the subsequent 
controversies. Many of the Roman catholics have voted against 
us because we are not denominational ; and many of the dissenters 
have at least abstained from voting because we are. Doubtless 
there have been other minor agencies; but these are the chief 
ones. The effect must be our early removal from office. For 
me that will be a very great change, for I do not intend to 
assume the general functions of leader of the opposition, and my 
great ambition or design will be to spend the remainder of my 
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days, if it please God, in tranquillity, and at any rate in freedom 
from political strife. 

Wlieii a short idle attempt was made in the new parlia- 
ment to raise a debate upon the date and circumstances 
of the dissolution, Disraeli used language rightly called by 
Mr. Gladstone ‘generous.’ ‘The right honourable gentle- 
man’s friends/ ho said, ‘ were silent, and I must confess I 
admire their taste and feeling. If 1 had been a follower of 
a parliamentary chief as eminent, even if I thought he had 
erred, 1 should have been disposed rather to exhibit sym- 
pathy than to oiler criticism. I should remember the great 
victories which ho liad fought and won ; I should remember 
his illustrious career ; its continuous success and splendour, 
not its accidental or even disastrous mistakes.’^ 

One word upon tlie place of this election in our financial 
history. 1 n 1 sT 4, the prosperity of the country and the move- 
ment of the revenues gave an op})ortunity for repeal of the 
incoine-tji x. That o})[)ortunity never recurred. The election 
of 1874 was the fall of the curtain ; the play that had begun in 
1842 came to its last s(',ene. It marked the decision of the 
electorate that the income-tax — introduced in time of peace 
by Peel and continued by Mr. Gladstone, for the purpose 
of simplifying the tarifi* and expanding trade — should be 
retained lor general objects of government and should be a 
permanent element of oin- finance. It marked at the same 
time the pros])ect of a new era of indefinitely enlarged 
expenditure, with the income-tax as a main engine for 
raising ways and means. Whether this decision was wise 
or unwise, we need not here discuss. 


^ March 19, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I 

RETIREMENT FROM LEADERSHIP 

{W4-1S75) 

# 

* fih, Sjva^, irp€(r^vTep6s re ijdrj tifd Kal ^apvs ddpea-daL’ (tu de riva 
Twvde TUP peurepcop /cAeue Tavra Troikiv.' — Hekodotus iv. ]5U. 

‘ I am too old, 0 king, and slow to stir ; so bid tliou one of the 
younger men Jiere do tliese things.’ 

A MEMBER of the great government of 1868, in a letter to CHAP, 
one of his family, gave an account of the final meeting of ^ - 

the cabinet : — 

Feb. 17, 1874. — I doubt — he says — whether I ever passed a 
more eventful evening than ycsterda}'. The whole cabinet was 
assembled. We resolved after full discussion of pros and 
cons, and some slight difference of opinion, to resign at once. 

After which came the startling announcement that Gladstone 
would no longer retain the leadership of the liberal party, nor 
resume it, unless the party had settled its differences. He will 
not expose himself to the insults and outrages of 1866-8, and he 
has a keen sense of the disloyalty of the party during the last 
three years. He will sit as a private member and occasionally 
speak for himself, but he will not attend the House regularly, 
nor assume any one of the functions of leader. He does this not 
from anger, but because he says that it is absolutely necessary to 
party action to learn that all the duties and responsibilities do not 
rest on the leaders, but that followers have their obligations too. 

As a consequence of this Cardwell retires to the House of Lords. 
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BOOK He will not take the leadership, nor will he consent to serve under 
, any one but Gladstone. He is too old, he says. Lowe protests 
against the anarchical experiment, and talks of Hartington as 
leader. As neither Lowe, nor Bright, nor Goschen, nor Forster 
is in a position to act as leader, it may come to this, so that 
the liberal front benches of the two Houses will be entirely 
remodelled.^ 

Here is i\Ir. (iladstoues own account, written twenty-three 
years later, and confirmed by all other accessible papers of 
the moment : — 

I was most anxious to make the retirement of the ministry 
the occasion of my own. T had served for more than forty 
years. My age — 65 — was greater than that of Sir Robert 
Peel at his retirement in 1846, or at his death in 1850, 
and was much beyond that at which most of the leading 
commoiiers of the century had terminated their political career, 
together with their natural life. I felt myself to be in some 
measure out of touch with some of the tendencies of the liberal 
party, especially in religious matters. Sir A. Clark, whom I 
consulted, would give me on medical grounds no encouragement 
whatever. But 1 deeply desired an interval between parliament 
and the grave. In spite of the solicitations of my friends I 
persisted. For 1874 there was a sort of compromise ‘without 
prejudice.' As having a title to some rest I was not a very 
regular attendant, but did not formally abdicate. 

He fomul s})eci(ic reasons for withdrawal in the state of 
the party (Feb. 1 2) : — 

1. The absence of any great positive aim (the late plan [budget] 
having failed) for which to co-operate. 2. The difficulty of estab- 
lishing united and vigorous action in the liberal, party for the 
purposes of economy. 3. The unlikelihood of arriving at any 
present agreement respecting education. 

Tn another fragment of the same date, he says: — 

1 do not forget that T am in debt to the party generally for 
kindness, indulgence, and confidence, much beyond what I have 
^ Aherdare Papers, 
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deserved. Deeming myself unable to hold it together from my CHAP, 
present position in a manner worthy of it, I see how unlikely it is 
that I should hereafter be able to give any material aid in the 
adjustment of its difficulties. Yet if such aid should at any time 
be generally desired with a view to arresting some great evil or 
procuring for the nation some great good, my willingness to enter 
into counsel for the occasion would follow from all I have said. 

But always with the understanding that as between section and 
section I could not become a partisan, and that such interference 
even hi the case of its proving useful would entail no obligation 
whatever on those accepting it, and carry with it no disturbance 
of any arrangement subsisting at the time. 

The situation proved, as Lowe had foreseen, an anarchic 
experiment. Mr. Gladstone went up to London for the 
session, and followed his ordinary social course : — 

March 9, 1874. — Off at 4.45 to AVindsor for the fete. We dined 
at St. George’s Hall. I was presented to the Duchess of E. by 
the Queen, and had a few kind words from II. M. 11. — Arch- 
bishop Manning, 9-11. It is kind in him to come, but most of 
it is rather hollow work, limited as we are. IG. — Dined at 
Marlborough House. A civil talk with Disraeli. 20. — Finished 
Vivian Grey, The first quarter extrt^mely clever, the rest trash. 

May lb . — Emperor of Russia’s reception at .‘>.15. He thanked 
me for my conduct to Russia while I was minister. I assured 
his Majesty I had watched with profound interest the trans- 
actions of his reign, and the great benefits he had conferred upon 
his people. He hoped the relations of the two countries would 
always be good. . . , Dined at Marlborough House. Stafford 
House ball afterwards. The emperor complained of the burden 
and late hours of evening entertainments. Princess of Wales so 
nice about her picture. D[israeli] complained of my absence, said 
they could not get on without me. 20, — Dined at the F.O. to 
meet the emperor. It was very kind of Derby. Much work 
at Hawarden in arranging books and papers. 

The House of Commons is hardly attractive to an irregular 
and perfunctory attendant; and Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts 
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all turned to other fields. To Mrs. Gladstone he wrote early 
in April : — 

The anti-parliamentary reaction has been stronger with me 
even than I anticipated. 1 am as far as possible from feeling 
the want of the House of Commons. I could cheerfully go there 
to do a work ; but I hope and pray to be as little there as possible, 
except for such an aim. In London 1 think we were too much 
hustled to speak leisurely or eflfectually of the future. It will 
open for us }>y degrees. I shall be glad when the matter of 
money, after all a secondary one, is disentangled, but chiefly 


because it seems to put pressure upon you. I spoke to Stephen 
about these matters on Saturday ; he was kind, reasonable, and 
in all ways as satisfactory as possible. There is one thing I 
should like you to understand clearly as to my view of things, 
fur it is an essential part of that view. 1 am convinced that the 
welfare of mankind does not now depend on the state or the 
world of polities; the real battle is being fought in the world of 
thought, where a deadly attack is made with great tenacity of 
purpose and over a wide field, upon the greatest treasure of 
mankind, the beli('f in God and the gospel of Christ. 


Ill Juno Sir Stephen Glymie died, — ‘a dark, dark day.’ 
‘ My brother-in-law/ Avrote Mr. Gladstone at a later date, ‘ Avas 
a man of singular refinement and as remarkable modesty. 
His culture Avas high and his character one of deep interest. 
His memory Avas on the Avhole decidedly the most remark- 
able known to me of the generation and country. His life, 
however, Avas retired and unobtrusive ; but he sat in parlia- 
ment, I think, for about fifteen years, and was lord-lieutenant 
of his county.’ 

I thank you much— -Mr. Gladstone said to the Duke of Argyll — 
for your kind note. Your sympathy and that of the duchess 
are ever ready. But even you can hardly tell how it is on 
this occasion needed and Avarranted. My Avife has lost the last 
member of a family united by bonds of the rarest tenderness, the 
last representative of his line, the best of brothers, Avho had ever 
draAvn closer to her as the little rank was' thinned. As forme, 
no one can knoAv Avhat our personal relations were, vuthout know- 
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ing the interior details of a long family history, and efforts and CHAP, 
struggles in common carried on through a long series of years, ^ 
which riveted into the closest union our original affection. Ho 
was a very rare man, but we grieve not for him; he sleeps 
the sleep of the just. The event is a great one also to the 
outward frame of our life here.^ 

In the same letter he says it is most painful to him to be 
dragged into ecclesiastical turmoil, as for example the 
Scotch patronage bill, which he considers precipitate, unwise, 
and daring, or the bill directed against the endowed schools 
commissioners, of whom his brother-in-law, Lord Lyttelton, 
was one. In the last case he acted as leader of an organized 
party, but in the more important instance of a bill devised, 
as Mr. Disraeli said, to put down ritualism, his dissent from 
most of those around him fulfilled all the anticipations that 
had pointed to retirement. The House was heartily in 
favour of the bill, and what is called the country earnestly 
supported it, though in the cabinet itself at least four 
ministers were strenuously hostile. Mr. Gladstone writes 
to his wife a trenchant account of his vigorous dealing 
with a prominent colleague who had rashly ventured to 
mark him for assault. Ho sent word to the two archl)ishops 
that if they carried a certain amendment he should hold 
himself 'altogether discharged from maintaining any longer 
the establishment of the churcli.’ He wrote to Lord 
Harrowby when the recess came : — 

I think, or rather I am convinced, that the effect eitlifir of one or 
two more ecclesiastical sessions of parliament such as the last, or of 
any prolonged series of contentious proceedings under the recent 
Act, upon subjects of widespread interest, will be to disestablish 
the church. I do not feel the dread of disestablishment which 
you may probably entertain ; but I desire and seek so long as 
standing ground remains, to avert, not to precipitate it. 

To another correspondent — 

Individually I have serious doubts whether the whole of the 
penal proceedings taken in this country with respect to church 
^ See vol. i. p. 337. 
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. considerably more harm than good. There is no doubt at all that 
all the evils, of whatever kind, at which they were aimed, exist at 
this moment among us in a far more aggravated shape than when 
they Ixigan. . . . My object and desire has ever been and still is, 
to keep the church of England together, both as a church and as 
an establishment. As a church, I believe, she is strong enough, 
by virtue of the prayer-book, to hold together under all circum- 
stances ; but as an establishment, in my opinion, she is not strong 
enough to bear either serious secession or prolonged parliamentary 
agitation. 

Finally, in a letter dated from Whittinghame (Nov. 17) — 

There are already too many causes of demoralisation operating 
u])on the House of Commons. If it is also to become a debased 
copy of an (jcclesiastical council, all the worst men and worst 
cjualities of the worst men will come to the front, and the place 
will become intolerable. 

Even any member of parliament who shares none of Mr. 
Cdadstoiie’s theology, may sympathise to the full with his 
deep disgust at thcologic iwid ecclesiastical discussions as 
conducted in that secular air. We can easily understand how 
detestable he found it, and how those discussions fortified 
his sense of estrangement from the ruling sentiments of the 
parliamenlaiy l>arty of which lie was still the titular leader. 

01 c.ourso the whigs, always for keeping a parliamentary 
church ill its proper place, disliked his line. Liberals like 
Thirl wall read his speeches ‘with great pain and suspicion/ 
and declared tlieir conlidcnce to be shaken. Hardly any 
section was completely satislied. His mind in the autumn 
and winter of 1874 Avas absorbed, as we shall see within a 
few pages, in an assault upon the decrees of the Vatican 
Council of 1870. This assault, as he told Lord Granville 
(Dec. 7, 1874), while tending ‘to hearten’ the party gener- 
ally, was against his resumption of formal leadership, because 
it widened the breach with the Irishmen in the House of 
Commons. Apart from this there were many questions, 
each with a group of adherents to a special view, but incap- 
able of being pursued by common and united action. He 
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ran through the list in writing to Lord Granville. It has CHAP. 

historic interest : — ' — 

.Et. 65. 


1 . Extension of the suffrage, with redistribution of seats abreast 
or in the rear. 2 . Disestablishment in Scotland, England. 3. 
Land laws. 4. Ketrenchment. 5. Colonial policy, territorial 
extension of the empire. 6. lieform of local government taxa- 
tion. 7. Secular education. 8. Undenominational education. 
9. Irish affairs. On no one of these is there known to exist a 
plan desired by the entire party, or by any clear and decisive 
majority of it. 


On the whole, he was persuaded that^ neither the party 
generally nor the country desired another period of active 
reforms, even if he were fit to conduct them. Besides this 
he confessed his 'apprehension that difiercnces would spring 
up, and great shrinking from any breach with the party, and 
a determination, often expressed, never, if he could help it, 
to lead one branch of it against another.’ In many forms 
he carried Lord Granville with him round the circle of his 
arguments. He once sent his points on half-a-dtjzen scraps 
of paper. Granville playfully replied, ‘ I should like to treat 
them as old Lord Bessborough used to treat his playing- 
cards when luck was adverse — tear them up into small 
bits and toss them in the hre.’ Nothing shook him, not 
even Mrs. Gladstone’s misgivings. To her he wrote from 
Carlton House Terrace on the eve of the session of 1875 ; — 

Now for the grave matter about the leadershi]). I have had 
much conversation with Granville and Cardwell, and I am going 
to see Hartington, also Goschen, to-morrow. My letter is re- 
written and improved, but I am obliged to stand to my con- 
clusion, for many reasons. Among them the church reason is one 
of the most serious, and the other the undefined and prolonged 
character of the service if now undertaken. This, while arguing 
and deprecating, they admit I think to a great extent. Our old 
colleagues are inclined to come up on Thursday if they can, and 
this will be rather to hear than to debate. Hartington will 
succeed. I am indeed sorry that you and I have not been able 
to take the same view of this important subject, but you know that 
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I am acting on convictions very long entertained, and will I am 
sure believe that I hai^e probed myself deeply, and uspd all the 
means in my power to get at a right conclusion. Nay, I think you 
will bo more reconciled, when I tell you that Granville did not 
really sec his way either to a nominal leadership, or to making 
any arrangement l>y which I could after a short time with some 
certainty have escaped. I saw Clark last night and this morning ; 
he gives an excellent account of me and makes it impossible for 
me to plead health as my reason. 

The drama went rapidly forward ; — 

Jm. 12. — I find that the jigrcement made yesterday that I 
should meet my former colleagues on Monday will require me to 
remain unt.il this day, though after a pretty busy morning the 
pressure is less. I have, however, to preside in the evening at 
the mooting of the Metaphysical Society, and to listen, though 
I hope iiotliing more, to a tough discussion. Manning, I am 
sorry to say, will be there. His pamphlet is at length going 
to press, and will extend he says to loO pages. Newman is not 
out yet. 

11 Oiirlfon Home Tm'ar/\ Jan. 14, ’75. — This great affair is 
nearly arranged. jMy old colleagues all submit under protest; 
and 1 shall lie free. An article in the Times this morning is 
umlisguisodly aimed at getting rid of me ; but it does not express 
any of their heelings. AVe have had a morning at Granville’s; 
Halifax, Cranville, Cardwell, Hartington, Aberdare, Forster, 
Carlingford, Stansfcld, Selboriic, Goschen, l^owe, Kimberley, — in 
short all, I think, except Argyll and Bright. There was argu- 
ment and exhortation, and much kindness. My letter to Gran- 
ville will be accompanied hy a short reply from him expressing 
difference of opinion and regret. They are afraid of being 
blamed by the party if they seem to show indifference. 

The Queen thanked Mr. Gladstone for communicating to 
her his resolution of retiring from the more active duties 
of parliamentary life. She was not entirely unprepared for 
it after what he told her liimself last year. ‘ She knows 
that his zeal and untiring energy have always been exerted 
with the desire of advancing the welfare of the nation and 
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maintaining the honour of the crown, and she thanks him CHAP, 
for his loyal assurances of support on all occasions when . . 

it may become necessary/ 

The Duke of Argyll wrote 'sincerely to congratulate ’ him 
upon his withdrawal. Bright on the other hand (Jan. 17) 
said he could not applaud, yet he would not blame; Mi‘. 
Gladstone’s course seemed so unfortunate if not disastrous 
to the great public interests committed to him : — 

For myself, says Bright, if T could have foreseen either the result 
of the election of last year, or your retirement from the conduct of 
the party, I should certainly have withdrawn from parliament, 
where now I seem to have quite as little of duty or of a mission as 
you have. The front opposition bench is full of discord, and when 
you are not there full of jealousy, and T find myself without any 
particular attraction to any particular part of the House. However, 

I will not complain ; some door of escape may open for me, and I 
can become a spectator as you are proposing to be. 

I hope on some occasion I may have the chance of seeing you 
when you come to town. 1 have had so much pleasure in your 
friendship, and have gained so much from it, tliat 1 would fain 
hope it need not cease now, when our association will necessarily 
be less frequent than it has been of late years. A\'hethcr you 
come back to the political field or turn wholly to study and to 
literature, I am sure you will be usefully employed, and I hope 
that nothing but blessing may rest u[)on all your labours. 

The feeling among liberals in the country was of deep 
dismay. Some of the wdiigs doubtless found solace in the 
anticipation that a new middle party might be formed, with 
‘a recovery of the old liberal position demolished for the 
time by John Mill, Gladstone, and Cobden.’^ But this was 
limited to a narrow circle. 'All sunshine is gone out of 
politics,’ was a general phrase. The news was compared 
by one correspondent to Gelon’s message to the Greeks, that, 
the spring was taken out of their year.- 

An organ of the stiff nonconformists said,^ ‘Against his 
government we felt that we had a great grievance ; for him- 

^ Blackford's Letters, \). ZQ2. ^ Cowjregatioualist, Feb. 1875, p. 

^ Herod, vii. 162. 66. 
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a loyalty more fervent, we are inclined to imagine, than 
that with which he has been regarded by any other section 
of tlie coinmnnity. He, beyond all other modern states- 
men. with perhaps here and there a doubtful exception, 
gave us the impression of a man who regarded politics as 
a part of (Christian duty.’ And the same writers most truly 
added, ‘ Wo do not know what the English people have 
done for Mr. Gladstone that can be compared for a moment 
with what Mr. Gladstone has done for them. Claims on 
him wo have none. Ho has far more than discharged any 
debt that he (;ould hawe owed to the nation.’ These words 
arc a just remonstrance against the somewhat tyrannical 
conventions of English public life. 

When the session began, he wrote to Mrs. Gladstone (Feb. 
lo):—* I. oamc down to the House and took my seat nearly 
in the same s[)ot as last year, finding Bright my neighbour, 
with wlnVJi [ was very well pleased. Granville and Harting- 
ton both much preferi'ed my continuing on the front bench 
to my going elsewhere.’ Lord Hartington, strongly en- 
couraged against his own inclinations by Mr. Gladstone, 
acajcpted a thankless and unpromising post, and held it 
with honour and credit for tiv(5 difficult years to come. 
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{1874-mS) 

Let no susceptibilities, puritan, protestant, anglican, or other, be 
startled if we observe that Rome is, and may long be, in some im- 
portant respects, the centre of the Christian world. It is indeed a 
centre which repels as well as attracts ; which probably rc'.pels even 
more than it attracts ; but which, whether repelling or attracting, 
influences.— GiiADSTONE (1875). 

One question, as the reader by this time well knows, living 
deepest in Mr. Gladstone’s heart and mind from his first il. 
book in 1838 onwards, was the relation of the churches to " 
modern society. English statesmen are wont to ho either 
blind to the existence of such a question, or else they seek 
an easy refuge from it in a perfunctory erastianism, some- 
times intellectually refined, sonjetimes a little brutish, 
but always shallow. In all the three great branches of 
Christianity, the Latin, the Greek or orthodox, the protes- 
tant, Mr. Gladstone’s interest was incessant, sincere, and 
profound. It covered their theology, their organization, 
their history and principles of growth, the bearings of their 
system upon individual character and social well-being 
all over Europe. He was one of the very few public men 
capable of discerning that the fall of the temporal power 
of the pope marked a more startling change and a pro- 
founder crisis in human history, than the unification of 
Italy, the unification of Germany, the reconstructed re- 
public in France, perhaps even than the preservation of the 
American union. He knew the force of ideas in the world ; 
he realised the vast transformations that had in their suc- 
cession swept over the minds of men since cardinal dogmas 
had been established; he comprehended the motion in 
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, strange seas of thought ’ ; he was alive to the fact that moral 
1870. crises brought on by change in intellectual outlook and 
temperature, are of deeper concern than questions of terri- 
tory, or dynasty, or form of government. The moral crisis 
is what reaches furthest and matters most. A movement of 
the first magnitude was accentuated by Pius ix., when by the 
Syllabus of LSG4 be challenged modern society in all its 
foundations, its aims, its principles, in the whole range of its 
ideals. Some called this daring ultimatum the gravest event 
since the Prench uprising in l7(Sf). The Syllabus prepared 
the way for a more elaborately organized operation on behalf 
of papal authority. The train was secretly laid for a grand 
reaction, a grand re-installation of the Christian faith.^ 

The Pope had been despoiled of territory, his sway 
within the walls of Home itself was in constant danger, 
his most powerful protector north of the Alps had been 
weakened and humiliated by protestant Prussia. He was 
now to bo compensated for his calamities by a majestic 
demonstration of liis hold upon the spiritual allegiance of 
millions of adhercTits in every ])ortion of the habitable 
glolx!. The twentieth ecumenical council assembled in St. 
Peter’s at Ivomc on December s, 18G9. In this gathering of 
catholic, ju’clat.es irom botli hemispheres, two antagonistic 
schools confronted one another. The ultramontanes held 
that the revolutionary welter and confusion of the modern 
world could only be healed by solemn affirmation of the 
principle ol sovereign authority lodged in an infallible pope, 
with absolute power lo define by that apostolic authority 
what ought to be held as articles of faith or morals. The 
assumptions, the standards, the ruling types of the modern 
age, they boldly encountered with rigid iteration of maxims 
of old time, imposing obedience and submission to a fixed 
social order and a divinely ('ominissioned hierarchy. In- 
ficxibility was to be the single watchword by which the 
church could recover a world that, from Naples even to 
Mexico, seemed to be rapidly drifting away from her. The 

boo ( cccoiii.s Sforid (hil Cone. t'S-rlicr views on the temporal power, 

] cif. i. ]). It For Mr. Gladstone’s see aliove, vol. i. p. 403. 
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opposing school took other ground Perhaps they saw that CHAP. 

supremacy is one thing, and infallibility another thing quite ^ 

different. The liberal catholics did not contest the dogma 
of papal infallibility ; they questioned the expediency of its 
proclamation; they were for associating ideas of religion 
with ideas of liberty; they were not for extending the 
domain of miracle and the supernatural. 

Then as in the old historic councils, influence of race 
and nation had decisive effects. It could not be otherwise 
in what was in essence a conflict between a centralized 
doctrinal authority on the one hand, and the inextinguish- 
able tendency towards national churches on the other. The 
Italian bishops went with the Pope. The Germans, as of old 
they had been for emperor against priest, were now on the 
side of freedom against what certain of them did not hesitate 
to call tyranny and fraud. Some of the ablest of the French 
were trfle to Gallican tradition and resisted the decree. 

Among the most active and uncompromising of all the 
ultramontane party was our English Manning.^ 

11 

At the end of November LSG9, Acton had written to Mr. 
Gladstone from Rome. ‘Your letter is a very sad one,’ Mr. 
Gladstone answered. ‘ I feel as deep and real an interest in 
the affairs of other Christian communions as in my own ; and 
most of all in the case of the most famous of them all, and 
the one within which the largest number of Christian souls 
find their spiritual food.’ Before Manning left for Romo, an 
amiable correspondence took place between Mr. Gladstone 
and him. ‘ How sad it is for us both’ — this was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s starting-point^ — ' considering our personal relations, 
that we should now be in this predicament, tliat the things 
which the one looks to as the salvation of faith and church, 
the other regards as their destruction.’ 

To Mr. Odo Russell, now the informal agent of the British 
government in Rome, the prime minister wrote : — 

It is curious that Manning has so greatly changed his 
character. When he was archdeacon with us, all his strength was 
^ See Purcell, ii. chap. 16. 
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^ y* * ■ > Now he is ever quoted as the ulfra of ultras, and he seems greatly 
to have overshot his mark. The odds seem to he that the child 
yet unhorri will rue the calling of this council. For if the best 
result arrive in the triumph of the fallibilitarians, will not even 
this be a considerable shock to the credit and working efficacy of 
the papal system? You must really be all eyes and ears, a very 
Argus in botli organs, until the occasion has gone by. 

As for the issue of the council, Acton, having Mr. Odo 
Russell in agreement with him, from the first conveyed to 
]\Ir. Gladstone his opinion that the pope would prevail. 

The only liopc in my mind, said l\Ir. Gladstone in reply, is that 
there may be a real minority, and that it may speak plainly. 
A few bold men would easily insure themselves a noble im- 
mortality. But will any have the courage ? The Italian govern- 
ment have one ami ordy one method in their hands of fighting 
the po])e : and that is to run, against nomination from Rome, the 
old and more popular methods of choosing bishops by clerical 
election, with the approbation of the flock} Unless they resort to 
this they can do nothing. 

All the ae(jounts from Rome, he tells Lacaita (Jan. 2, 1870), are 
iis bad as possible. For the first time in my life, I shall now be 
obliged to talk about po])cry ; for it would be a scandal to call the 
religion they arc manufacturing at Rome by the same name as 
that of Tascal, ()r of J^ossuet, or of Ganganclli. The truth is that 
ultramontaidsm is an anti-social power, and never has it more 
undisguisedly assumed that character than in the Syllabus. 

The French government wrote despatches of mild protest 
but said nothing of withdrawing their garrison. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Glarendoii were for informing the Roman 
, court that they were cognizant of the French despatches, 
and approved of their teiiour. The Queen and the cabinet, 
however - were entirely averse to meddling with the council, 

1 ‘ Outside the Roman state, I am the temporalities of the sees. They 
amazed at the Italian government ought to know their own business 
giving over into the hands of the best ; but to me it seems that this is 
pope not only the nomination to the liberality carried into folly ; and I 
bishopries as spiritual otliees, but a know that some Italians think so.*— 
nomination wliich is to carry with it To Lord Oranville, Dec. 21, 1870. 
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and nothing was done officially. This did not prevent Mr. CHAP. 

Gladstone from telling Archbishop Manning what iT]apedi-^ 

ments would be placed in the way of Irish legislation by the* 
state of English feeling as to the Syllabus and other papal 
proceedings. ‘ My feelings and convictions/ he says (April 
10), 'are as you well know decidedly with your “opposition,” 
which I believe to be contending for the religious and civil 
interests of mankind against influences highly disastrous 
and menacing to both. But the prevailing opinion is that 
it is better to let those influences take their course, and 
work out the damage which they will naturally and surely 
entail upon the see of Koine and upon what is bound to it.’ 

In parliament there was an utter aversion to the Koman 
policy, and he gives instances, noting even a change of 
opinion about the Irish land bill ' What I have described 
is no matter of speculation. I know it by actual and daily 
touch. I am glad you have moved me to state it in some 
detail. It is to mo matter of profound grief, especially as 
regards land in Ireland/ 

To Lord Acton : — 

Of all the prelates at Rome, none have a finer opportunity, to 
none is a more crucial test now applied, than to those of the 
United States. For if there, where there is nothing of covenant, 
of restraint, or of equivalent between the church and the state, the 
propositions of the Syllabus are still to have the countenance of 
the episcopate, it becomes really a little difficult to maintain in 
argument the civil rights of such persons to toleration, however 
conclusive be the argument of policy in favour of granting it. I 
can hardly bring myself to speculate or care on what particular 
day the foregone conclusion is to be finally adopted. My grief is 
sincere and deep, but it is at the whole thing, so ruinous in its 
consequences as they concern faith. In my view, the size of the 
minority though important, is not nearly so important as the 
question whether there will be a minority at all. 

There was a minority. In a division taken at a late 
stage, 451 composed the majority, 88 resisted, and 62 were 
for a new examination. Then the minority turned their 
backs on Rome; and on July 18 the definition of infalli- 
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bility was acclaimed in St. Peter’s in presence of the pope by 
533 against 2. 

Mr. Gladstone is very glad when Clarendon instructs Mr. 
Russell to turn his back on the festivities at Rome. ‘ The 
wliolc proceeding has been monstrous, and it will here- 
after become one of tlie laughing-stocks of history. The 
fanaticism of the middle ages is really sober compared 
with that of tbe nineteenth century.’ ‘ The proclamation of 
Infallibility/ he said to Risliop Moriarty, ‘I must own I 
look upon as the most portentous (taking them singly), of 
all events in the history of the Christian church.’ 

Ill 

The next day, as we know, war was declared by France 
against Germany, the French garrison left Rome, and on 
September 20 the Italians marched in. 

A month before the war broke out, Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Lord Clarendon: ‘ I would avoid any official support of 
the Italian a])plicatiou to France for the evacuation of Rome, 
by saying that this country had always abstained from mixing 
in that (picstlon; and that we were the more induced to 
persevere in that policy from being well convinced that the 
Freiudi government is ])erfectly aware that in this country 
the occupal.ion of any ])art of the pontifical territories by 
French troops is regarded with regret, pain, and disapproval. 
Further, that those who most strongly entertain these 
sentiments, are generally the ])ersons who most highly value, 
and have most striven t.o promote, the good understanding 
between Fran(*e and Illngland.’ 

The occupation of Rome by the Italian government brought 
u}K)n Mr. Gladstone various demands and movements from 
difierent parts of the country. His cabinet agreed that the 
])ropcr course was to decline all interference with a view to 
the restoration ol the temporal power, though they accepted 
the task of promoting, by means of friendly representations, 
arrangements to secure the pontiff’s freedom and becoming 
support. Then some of his presbyterian friends asked him 
why he should even do so much as this, when he would take 
no such steps for the moderator of the free church. Now 
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consider, Mr. Gladstone replied: 'the pope is a sovereign CHAP. 

who was in lawful possession of large revenues, and who had . 

charged himself with the support of a body of cardinals, 
ministers, nuncios, servants, and guards out of those revenues. 

He has been dispossessed, not for any fault of his own, but 
because clerical dominion was deemed intolerable. In the 
maintenance of the pope and his court, followers and agents, 
six millions of our fellow-subjects or thereabouts are deeply 
interested; and they are making demands upon us which 
we are forced to decline. But 1 should for one be ashamed 
to deny that there are the strongest equitable claims upon 
the Italian government growing out of the past state of 
things; that in these equitable claims the six millions 
I speak of have a real interest and share ; and as the 
matter is international, and they have no loms dandi 
with the Italian government, it is our part so far to plead 
their cause if need be.’ 


]V 

Four years elapsed before Mr. Gladstone was in a position 
to follow up his strong opinions on the injury done, as he 
believed, to human liberty by the Vatican decrees. But 
the great debate between ultramontanes and old catholics 
was followed by him with an interest that never slackened. 
In September 1874 ho went to Munich, and we can hardly 
be wrong in ascribing to that visit the famous tract which 
was to make so lively a stir before the end of the year. 
His principal object was to communicate with Dr. Dollinger, 
and this object, he tells Mrs. Gladstone, was fully gained. 
‘I think,’ he says, 'I have spent two-thirds of my whole 
time with Dr. Dollinger, Avho is indeed a most remarkable 
man, and it makes my blood run cold to think of his being 
excommunicated in his venerable but, thank God, hale and 
strong old age. In conversation we have covered a wide 
field. I know no one with whose mode of viewing and 
handling religious matters I more cordially agree. ... He 
is wonderful, and simple as a child.’ 

‘I think it was in 1874,’ Dollinger afterwards mentioned, 
‘ that I remember Gladstone’s paying me a visit at six o’clock 
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BOOK in the evening. We began talking on political and 
. theological subjects, and became, both of us, so engrossed 
1874. ^vith the conversation, that it was two o’clock at night when 
I left the room to fetch a book from my library bearing on 
the matter in hand. I returned with it in a few minutes, 
and found him deep in a volume he had drawn out of his 
pocket -true to his principle of never losing time — during 
^ly momentary absence.’^ ‘In the course of a walk out 
of Munich in the travelling season of 1874,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wrote sixteen years later, ‘Dr. Dellinger told me that he 
was engaged in the work of retrial through the whole circle 
of his Latin teaching and knowledge. The results were 
tested in his proceedings at Bonn, when he attempted to 
csta1)lish a formula amc^orduie upon the questions which 
most gravely divided Christendom.’^ Among other topics 
Mr. Cladstonc commended to liis mentor the idea of a 
republicat.ion in a series, of the best works of those whom 
he would call tlie llcnotic or Direnic writers on the differ- 
ences that s(^parate Christians and churches from one 
another. lie also read Pichler on the theology of Leibnitz, 
not without sus]>icion that it was rather Pichler than Leib- 
nitz. But neither Leibnitz nor Pichler was really in his 
mind. 

After the session of 1874 when the public ear and mind 
had been })(cssossed by the word Bitualism, he had as usual 
sought a vent in a magazine article for the thoughts with 
which ho was teeming.^^ He speaks with some disdain of 
the (piestion whether a handful of the clergy are or are not 
engaged in ‘an utterly hopeless and visionary effort to 
Romanize the church and people of England.’ At no time, 
he says, since the sanguinary reign of Mary has such a 
scheme been possible. Jjcast of all, he proceeds, could the 
scheme have life in it ‘ when Rome has substituted for the 
proud boast of temper ea.drm a policy of violence and change 
in faith ; when she has refurbished and paraded anew every 

^ Co7iirrsatioii)i of DoJUmjer, by ilie reader will also find (p. 141) the 
liouisc von Kubcll, ]). 100. six re.solutions deeined by him to 

Mr. Gladstone in /Spr.cil'er, Jan. furnish a safer and wiser basis of 
IS, 1S90. legislation than tlic Public Worship 

^ Gkanlngn, vi. ])p. 107-191. There Regulation Act. 
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rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; when no CHAP, 
one can become her convert, without renouncing his moral . 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 66. 
at the mercy of another; and when she has equally re- 
pudiated modern thought and ancient history.’ If these 
strong words expressed his state of mind before he went 
abroad, we may readily imagine how the Bavarian air would 
fan the flame. 

Though Dr. Dellinger himself — ' so inaccessible to religious 
passions’ — was not aware of the purpose of his English 
friend, there can be little doubt that ]\Ir. Gladstone returned 
from Munich with the same degree of internal ferment as 
that which had possessed his mind on Lis return from 
Naples three-and-twenty years before. In October he writes 
to Lord Acton from Hawarden : — 

What you have said on the subject of ultraniontiinism and of 
the mode in which it should be handled, appears to me to be as 
wise and as good as is possible. It is really a case for hitting 
hard, but for hitting the right men. In anything I say or do on 
the subject, I would wish heartily and simj)ly to conform to the 
spirit of your words. But I feci myself drawn onwards. Indeed 
some of your words help to draw me. The question with me now 
is whether I shall or shall not publish a tract which I have written, 
and of which the title would probably be, ‘The Vatican Decrees in 
their bearing on Civil Allegiance: a Political Expostulation.' 1 
incline to think that I ought to publish it. If it were in your power 
and ■will to run over here for a night or two I should seek to profit 
by your counsel, and should ask you to read as much of the MS. as 
your patience would endure. A more substantial attraction would 
be that I could go over much of my long and interesting conversa- 
tions with DOllinger. 

The pamphlet ^ appeared in November, and was meant for 
an argument that the decree of infallibility aimed a deadly 
blow at the old historic, scientific, and moderate school; it 
was a degradation of the episcopal order ; it carried to its 
furthest point that spirit of absolutist centralisation, v/hich 

^ The Vatican Decrees in their heariivj on Civil Allegiance: a Political 
Expostulation. 
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BOOK in its excesses is as fatal to vigorous life in the church as 

,in the state; it overthrew the principle not even denied by 

1874. the council of Trent in the sixteenth century, that the pope 
and his jiulgrnonts were triable by the assembled representa- 
tives of the (Christian world. 

Thrice in history it seemed as if the constitutional party in 
the church was about to triumph: at the council of 
Constance in the fifteenth century ; in the conflict between 
the hTonch episcopate and Innocent xi. in the days of 
bossuet; and thirdly, when Clement xiv., exactly a hundred 
years before now, dealt with the Jesuits and ' levelled in the 
dust the deadliest foes that mental and moral liberty have 
ever known.’ l^Tom duly LSTO all this had passed away, and 
the constitutional party had seen its death-warrant signed 
and sealed. The ‘ }nyrmidons of the apostolic chamber’ had 
committed their church to revolutionary jueasurcs. The vast 
new claims were lodged in the reign of a pontiff, who by the 
dark Syllabus of 18()4 had condemned free speech, a free 
press, liberty of conscience, toleration of nonconformity, the 
free study of civil and philosophic things independently of 
church authority, marriage unless sacramentally contracted, 
and all definition by the state of the civil rights of the church. 

‘It has been a favourite purpose of my life,’ Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘ not to conjure up, but to conjure down, public alarms. 
T am not now going t-o protend that either foreign foe or 
domestic (reason can at the bidding of the court of Rome, 
disturb these peaceful shores. But although such fears 
may bo visionary, it is more visionary still to suppose for one 
moment t hat the claims of ( Gregory vn., of Innocent III., and of 
Boniface viii. have been disinterred in the nineteenth century, 
like hideous mummies jucked out of Egyptian sarcophagi, 
in the interests of arclneology, or wdthoiit a definite and 
practical aim. A\ hat, then, was iho clear and foregone 
purpose behind the parade of all these astonishing reasser- 
tions ? The first was— hy claims to infallibility in creed, to 
the })rcrogative of miracles, to dominion over the unseen 
‘world — to satisfy spiritual appetites, sharpened into reaction 
and made morbid by ‘the levity of tlie destructive specula- 
tions so widely current, and the notable hardihood of the 
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anti-Christian writing of the day/ This alone, however, CHAP* 
would not explain the deliberate provocation of all. the ‘ risks v 
of so daring a raid upon the civil sphere.’ The answer was to 
be found in the favourite design, hardly a secret design, of 
restoring by the road of force when any favourable oppor- 
tunity should arise, and of re-erecting, the terrestrial throne of 
the popedom, ‘ oven if it could only be re-erected on the ashes 
of the city, and amidst the whitening bones of the people.’ 

And this brings the writer to the immediate practical as- 
pects of his tract. ‘ If the baleful power which is expressed by 
the phrase Curia Romama, and not at all adequately rendered 
in its historic force by the usual English etpiivalent “ Court 
of Romo,” really entertains the scheme, it doubtless counts 
on the support in every country of an organized and devoted 
party ; which, when it can command the scales of political 
power, will promote interference, and while it is in a minority, 
will work for securing neutrality. As the peace of Europe 
may be in jeopardy, and as the duties even of England as 
one of its constabulary authoritii^s, might come to be in 
question, it would be most interesting to know the mental 
attitude of our Roman catholic fellow-countrymen in 
England and Ireland with reference to the subject: audit 
seems to be one on which we are entitled to solicit informa- 
tion.’ Too commonly the spirit of the convert was to bo 
expressed by the notorious words, 'a catholic first, an 
Englishman afterwards’ — words that properly convey no 
more than a truism, ‘ for every Christian must seek to })]acc 
his religion even before his country in his inner heart; but 
very far from a truism in the sense in which we have been 
led to construe them.’ This, indeed, was a new and very 
real ‘papal aggression.’ For himself, ^Ir. Gladstone said, 
it should not shake his allegiance to ‘ the rule of main- 
taining equal civil rights irrespectively of religious differ- 
ences.’ Had he not given conclusive indications of that 
view,^ by supporting in parliament as a minister since the 
council, the repeal in 1871 of the law against ecclesiastical 
titles, whose enactment he had opposed twenty years before ? 

That the pamphlet should create intense excitement, was 
inevitable from the place of the writer in the public eye, 
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BOOK from the extraordinary vehemence of the attack, and above 
. all from the unquenchable fascination ol the topic. Whether 
the excitement in the country was more than superficial; 
whether most readers fathomed the deep issues as they stood, 
not between catholic and protestant, but between catholic 
and catholic within the fold: whether in fastening upon the 
civil allegiance of English Romanists Mr. Gladstone took the 
true point against Vaticanism — these are questions that w.e 
need not here discuss. The central proposition made a cruel 
dilemma for a large class of the subjects of the Queen ; for 
the choice assigneil to them by assuming stringent logic was 
between being bad citizens if they submitted to the decree 
of pa[)al infallibility, and bad catholics if they did not. 
rrotestaiit logicians wrote to Mr. Gladstone that if his 
contention were good, we ouglit now to repeal catholic 
omancii)ation and again clap on the fetters. Syllogisms in 
action are Imt stupid things after all, unless they are checked 
by a tincture of what seems paradox.^ Apart from the par- 
ticular issue in his vatica,n })amphlct, Mr. Ciladstonc believed 
himself to be but following his own main track in life and 
thought in his assault upon ‘a policy which declines to ac- 
knowledge the high ])la,co assigned to liberty in the counsels 
of rrovid(m(*e, and wliicli upon the pretext of the abuse that 
like every other good she suffers, expels her from its system,’ 
Among tl 10 mimes tliat be was never willing to discuss 
witli mo— Maeliiavelli, for instance — was Joseph de Maistre, 
the liardiest, most adventurous, most ingenious and incisive 
of all the speculative champions of European reaction.- In 
the })agcs of de iMaistre he might have found the reasoned 
base on which the ulrramontane creed may be supposed to 
rest. Ho would have; found liberty depicted less as a bless- 
ing than a scourge; oven Rossuct denounced as a heretic 
wdtli dubious (diauccs of salvation, for his struggle on behalf 
oi a national ciiurcli against Roman centralisation ; the old 

^ Republishing Ins art idi- on ritual- great change effected by the Vatican 
istu in IS78 (UVea/o'/jf/.s, vi. p. 1C7) iVlr. council, Avould upon occasion given, 
(iladstonc appends in alo()(ii()t<!on the trhtthrr 7viih lotjieat warrant or not, 
passage that stated ilio anti-vatican .adhere under all circumstances to 
campaign, an ex})ression of belief and their civil loyalty and duty.’ 
hope that ‘some at least who have - He died in 1821, when Mr. Glad- 
joined the Latin church since the stone Avas a boy at Eton. 
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Greeks held up to odium as a race of talkers, frivolous, chap. 

light, and born incorrigible dividers. In dealing with de v ?;[: 

Maistre, Mr. Gladstone would have had a foeinan worthier 
of his powerful steel than the authors of the Syllabus, 
Schema, Pos tula turn, and all the rest of what he called the 
Vaticanism of 1870. But here, as always, he was man of 
action, and wrote for a specific though perhaps a fugitive 
purpose. 


VI 

At the end of the year the total number printed of the 
tract was 145,000, and of these 120,000 were in a people’s 
edition. ' My pamphlet,’ he tells Lacaita, ‘ has brought upon 
me such a mass of work as I can hardly cope with, and I am 
compelled to do all things as succinctly as ])ossiblc, though 
my work is with little intermission from morning till night. 
I agree with you that the pamphlet in the main tolls its 
own story ; and I am glad there is no need to select in a 
hurry some one to write on the dificrence between papism 
and Catholicism. . . . There is no doubt that the discussion 
opens, i.e. makes a breach in the walls of the ])apal theology, 
and it ought to bo turned to account. But 1 sliall have 
enough to do with all my hands, if 1 am to work properly 
through the task I have undertaken. Not, I trust, for long, 
for I think another pamphlet should suffice to end it on my 
side. But I am vexed that Manning (as if he had been 
pulled up at Koine), after having announced his formal reply 
six weeks ago, hangs fire and now talks of delaying it.’ 
The result, he assures Lord Granville (Nov. 25), 'must be 
injurious to the pestilent opinions that have so grievously 
obtained the upper hand in that church, and to the party 
which means to have a war in Europe for the restoration of 
the temporal power. To place impediments in their way has 
been my principal purpose.’ 

He told Acton (Dec. 18), ‘ When you were putting in caveats 
and warnings, you did not say to me, "Now mind, this affair 
will absorb some, perhaps many, months of your life.” It has 
been so up to the present moment, and it evidently will be 
so for some time.’ With Acton he carried on elaborate corre- 
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BOOK spondencc upon some of the questions raised by the Sylla- 
bus, notably on the effect of the pope’s disciplinary judgment 
on anglican marriages, converting them into relations that 
were not marriage at all. He fears that he has conceded toa 
much to the ])a])al party in not treating the Syllabus as ex 
cAilhedvd ] in allowing tliat the popes had been apt to claim 
dogmatic infallibility for wellnigh a thousand years; as to 
the cciimf 3 nicity of the Vatican council. Among other matters 
ho was reading ‘ the curious volumes of Uwcorsi di Pio IX., 
published at home, and he might find it his duty to write 
collaterally upon them.’ This duty ho performed with much 
fidelity in the ipKtricvly lieview for January 1875. He is 
active in interest about translations; keen to enlist auxiliaries 
in every camp and all countries; delighted with all utter- 
ances from Italy or elsewhere that make in his direction, 
oven noting with satisfaction that the agnostic Huxley was 
warm in a[)proval. ‘I pass my days and nights,’ he tells the 
Duke of Argyll (Dec. 19), ‘in the Ahiticaii. Already the 
pope has giv(3n me two months of incessant correspondence 
and other hard work, and it may very well last two more. 
Nor is tlio work ])le<asant ; but T am as far as possible from 
repenting of it, as no one else to avIiotu the public would 
listen saved me the trouble. It is full of intense interest. 
Every post, brings a mass of general reading, writing, or 
both. Forty covers of one kind or another to-day, and all 
iny time is uhsorbod. But the subject is well worth the 
pains.’ The Italians, Ijord (Iranville told him, ‘generally 
approved, but were jmzzlcd why you should have thought it 
necessary.’ Retort, s and replies arose in swarms, including 
one from Manning and another from Newman. He was 
accused by some of introducing a Bisrnarckian Kulturkampf 
into England, of seeking to recover liis lost popularity by 
pandering to no-poperv, of disregarding the best interests 
of tlie country tor the sake of his own restoration to power.^ 

1 have now finished reading— he said at the beginning of 
February,— the 20th r(i])ly to my pamphlet. They cover 1000 
pages.. And I am hard at work preparing mine with a good 


^ Dr. Michael’.s J<j7iaz voii Dollimjcr, p. 296. 
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conscience and I think a good argument. Manning has been, I CHAP, 
think, as civil as he could. Feb, 5. — All this morning I have had . 
to spend in hunting up one important statement of Manning’s 
which I am almost convinced is a gross mis-statement. . . . 

Feb. 6. — Manning in his 200 pages has not, I venture to say, made 
a single point against me. But I shall have to show up his 
quotations very seriously. Wo have exchanged one or two friendly 
notes. 8. — Worked on Vaticanism nearly all day and (an 
exception to my rule) late at night. 14. — Eight hours’ work on 
my proof sheets. 15. — Went through Acton’s corrections and 
notes on my proofs. 19. — Worked much in evening on finishing 
up my tract, Dr. Dollinger’s final criticisms having arrived. He 
thinks highly of the work, which he observes will cut deeper than 
the former one, and be more difficult to deal with. By midnight 
I had the revises ready with the corrections. 20. — Inserted one 
or two references and wrote ‘Press’ on the 2nd revises. May 
the power and blessing of God go with the work. 

The second tract was more pungent than the first, and it 
gave pleasure to an important minister abroad who had now 
entangled himself by Falk laws and otherwise in a quarrel 
with the papacy. ‘ I have had a letter of thanks,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone writes to Hawarden (March C), ‘ from Bismarck. This 
pamphlet is stouter, sharper, and cheaper than the last, but 
is only in its eleventh thousand, I believe.’ Among others 
who replied to Vaticanism was Dr. Newman; he a])pended 
a new postscript of four- and- twenty pages to his former 
answer to the first of Mr. Gladstone s pamphlets. Its tone is 
courteous and argumentative — far too much so to please 
the ultras who had the Pope’s ear — and without the wild 
hitting that Mr. Gladstone found in Manning. 

Newman wrote to thank him (Jan. 17, 1875) for a 
letter that he described as ‘forbearing and generous.’ ‘It 
has been a great grief to me,’ said Newman, ‘ to have had to 
write against one whose career I have followed from first to 
last with so much (I may say) loyal interest and admiration. 

I had known about you from others, and had looked at you 
with kindly curiosity, before you came up to Christ Church, 
and from the time that you were launched into public life, 
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BOOK you have retained a hold on my thoughts and on my 
, gratitude by the various marks of attention which every now 
1875. then you have shown me, when you had an opportunity, 
and I could not fancy my ever standing towards you in any 
other relation than that which had lasted so long. What a 
fate it is, that now when so memorable a career has reached its 
formal termination [retirement from leadership], I should be' 
the man, on the very day on which it closed, to present to you 
amid the many expressions of public sympathy which it 
elicits, a controversial pamphlet as my offering.’ But he 
could not help writing it, he was called upon from such 
various quarters ; and his conscience told him that he who 
had been in great measure the cause of so many becoming 
catholics, had no right to leave them in the lurch, when 
charges were made against them as serious as unexpected. 

‘ T do not think,’ he concluded, ‘ I ever can be sorry for what 
J have done, but T never can cease to be sorry for the 
necessity of doing it.’ 


VII 

This tierce controversial episode was enough to show that 
the hal)it and temperament of action still followed him in 
the midst of all his purposes of retreat. Withdrawal from 
parliamentary leadership was accompanied by other steps, 
apparently all making in the same direction. He sold the 
house in Carlton House Terrace, where he had passed eight- 
and-twent-y years of work and power and varied sociability. 
' I had grown to the house ’ ho says (April 15), ‘ having lived 
more time in it than in any other since I was born, and 
mainly by reason of all that was done in it.’ To Mrs. Glad- 
stone he wrote (Feb. 28) : — 

I do not wonder that you feel parting from the house will be a 
blow and a pang. It is nothing less than this to me, but it must 
be faced and you will face it gallantly. So much has occurred 
there : and thus it is leaving not the house only but the neigh- 
bourhood, where I have been with you for more than thirty-five 
years, and altogether nearly forty. The truth is that innocently 
and from special causes we have on the whole been housed better 
than according to our circumstances. All along Carlton House 
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Terrace I think you would not find any one with less than £20,000 
a year, and most of them with much more. 

He sold his collection of china and his Wedgwood wared 
He despatched his books to Hawarden. He can hardly have 
resolved on retirement that should be effective and complete, 
or else he must have arranged to quit the House of Commons. 
In his diary he entered (March 30, 1875):— 


CHAP. 

II. 


Views about the future and remaining section of my life. 
In outline they are undefined but in substance definite. The 
main point is this : that setting aside exceptional circumstances 
which would have to provide for themselves, my prospective work 
is not parliamentary. My ties will be slight to an assembly with 
whose tendencies I am little in harmony at the present time ; nor 
can I flatter myself that what is called the puldic out of doors is 
more sympathetic. But there is much to be done with the pen, 
all bearing much on high and sacred ends, for even Homeric, study 
as I view it, is in this very sense of high importance ; and what 
lies beyond this is concerned directly with the great subject of 
belief. 


To Mrs. Gladstone he wrote (May 1 9, 1<S75) : — ‘ 1 am feeling 
as it were my way towards the purposes of the rest of my 
life. It will I dare say clear by degrees. For the general 
business of the country, my ideas and temper are thoroughly 
out of harmony with the ideas and temper of the day, especi- 
ally as they are represented in London.’ 

The movement of negation had been in full swing for a 
dozen years before the force and weight of it had, amid the 
stress and absorption of daily business, reached his inner 
mind. In May 1872, in a speech as member of the council 
of King’s College — ‘ averse from, and little used to platform 
speaking,’ as he described himself to Manning— he used some 
strong language about those who promulgate as science what 
is not science and as religion what is not religion ; but he 
took care to sever himself from the recent Roman decrees, 
which ‘seemed much to resemble the proclamation of a 

^ For a detailed doscription of this collection, see Times, June 21, 26, 
1875, His London house for the next five years was 73 Harley Street. 
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BOOK perpetual war against the progress and the movement of the 
human mind.’^ In December 1872, he caused a marked 
sensation by an address at Liverpool, in which he spoke of 
Strauss’s book on New amd Old Belief.^ He had become a 
member of the metaphysical society, where eminent repre- 
sentatives of every faith and of no faith discussed every 
aspect of the foundations of human creeds. He was of too 
masculine and energetic a cast of mind to feel mere shock as 
he listened to Huxley, Tyndall, Clifford, Harrison, firmly 
arguing materialism or positivism or agnosticism or other 
unhistoric forms. That his whole soul was energetically 
oppugnant, 1 need not say. His reverence for freedom never 
Avavered. He wrote to an editor who had criticised his 
Liverpool address (Jan. 3, 1873): — 

In tlic interest of my address, 1 wish to say that not a word to 
iny knoAvledge fcili from me limiting the range of free inquiry, nor 
have I ever sup])osed St. I’aul to say anything so silly as ‘Prove 
all things : Imt some you must not prove.^ Doubtless some 
o])seurity of inine, I know not what, has led to an error into 
which the a])le writer of the article has fallen, not alone. 

To the Duke of Argyll he wrote: — 

Jkc. 2S, ’72. — 1 have been touching upon deep and dangerous 
subjects at Liverpool. Whether I went beyond my province many 
may doubt. But of the extent of the mischief I do not doubt any 
more than of its virnlence. All that I hear from day to day con- 
vinces me of the extension of this strange epidemic, for it is not, 
considering how it conies, Avoi*thy of being called a rational or 
scientific process. Be it however, what it may, we politicians are 
children playing with toys in comparison to that great work of 
and for manhood, which has to be done, and will yet be done, in 
restoring belief. 

^ Guardian, May 22, 1S72. might learn how the true gentleman 

" In the preface to hi.s fourth speaks of one whom he cannot but 
edition Strauss said, ‘My country- admit to have devoted a long life to 
men might learn from the foreigner the search of truth, and allow to have 
how the earnest conscientious states- sacrificed every petaonal prospect to 
man recognises a similar (piality in an the promulgation of that which ap- 
aufhor whose influence he iieverthc- pi'arcd to him as such.’ 
less eousiders to be tiaugerous. They 
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Sir Robert Morier sent him from Munich Frohscham- CHAP, 
mer’s reply to Strauss. ‘ If I understand him aright/ said ^ 

Mr. Gladstone, * he is a Unitarian, minus Miracle and In- 
spiration.’ The whole book seemed to him able, honest, 
and diligent - 

But, he adds, I am one of those who think the Christianity of 
Frohschammer (as I have described it) is like a tall tree scientifi- 
cally prepared for the saw by the preliminary process, well known 
to wood-cutters, of clearing away with the axe all projecting 
roots, which as long as they remained rendered the final operation 
impossible. This first process leaves the tree standing in a very 
trim condition, much more mathematical in form, as it is more near 
a cylinder, than in its native state. The business of the saw, w^hen 
the horse and the man arrive, is soon accomplished. 

To his article on ritualism he prefixed as motto two short 
lines of Pindar, about days that are to come being wisest 
witnesses.^ In spite of retreat, it was impossible that he 
should forget the vast responsibility imposed upon him, 
both by his gifts and by the popular ascendency into which 
they had brought him. His was not the retreat, of self- 
indulgence, and the days that were to come speedily brought 
him duties that were to bear him far into regions of storm 
and conflict now unforeseen. Meanwhile, with occasional 
visits to Westminster, he lived even and industrious days at 
Hawarden, felling trees, working at Greek mythology and 
ethnology, delighting in the woods and glades of the park, 
above all delighting in the tranquillity of his ‘ temple of 
peace.’ Besides being the bookroom of a student, this was 
still a far-shining beacon in the ])(>pular eye. Tf sages, 
scholars, heroes, saints, with time’s serene and hallowed 
gravity looked upon him from their shelves, yet loud echoes 
sounded in his car from roaring surges of an outer world— 
from turbid ebb and flow of all the struggle and clamorous 
hopes and half-blind mysterious instincts of the nations. 

^ Olymp. i. 53. 
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THE OCTAGON 

It ia easy in tlic world to live after the worltFs opinion ; it ia easy 
in solitude to live after our own ; hut the great man is he who in 
the midst of the crowd ki^eps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 

Neau tho end of the eighties, 
Mr. Gladstone built for him- 
self a fire-proof room at the 
north-western corner of his 
temple of peace. In this 
Octagon— ‘ a necessity of my 
profession and history’ — he 
stored the letters and papers 
of his crowded lifetime. He 
estimated the ‘selected letters’ 
addressed to himself at sixty 
thousand, and the mass of 
other letters that found their 
way into the Octagon without 
selection, along with more 
than a score of large folios 
containing copies of his own 
to other people, run to several 
tens of thousands more. There are between five and six 
hundred holographs from the Queen, afterward designated 
by him in his will to be an heirloom. ‘ It may amuse you,’ 
lie told Lord Granville, who always wrote the shortest letters 
that ever Avere known, ‘to learn that your letters to me 
weigh fifteen pounds and a-half.’ Probably no single human 
being ever received sixty thousand letters worth keeping, and 
of these it is safe to say that three-fourths of them might 
m 


deuce of solit,ucle.— E merson. 
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as well have been destroyed as soon as read, including a 
certain portion that might just as well never have been 
either written or read. This slightly improvident thrift 
recalls the jealous persons who will not suffer the British 
Museum to burn its rubbish, on the curious principle that 
what was never worth producing must always be worth 
preserving. 

As for Mr. Gladstone’s own share, he explains his case in 
what he says (1865) to the widow of Mr. Cobden : — ‘ Of the 
kind of correspondence properly called private and personal, 
I have none : indeed for many long long years it has been 
out of my power, except in very few instances, to keep up 
this kind of correspondence.’ The exceptions are few 
indeed. Half of the contents of this crowded little chamber 
are papers of business, — nightly letters to the Queen, 
telling her what had gone on in the House and what sort 
of figure had been cut by its debaters, reports of meetings 
of the cabinet, memoranda for such meetings, notes for 
speeches, endless correspondence with colleagues, and all the 
other operations incident to the laborious machinery of 
government in the charge of a master engineer. In this 
region of his true calling, all is order, precision, persistency, 
and the firmness and ease of the strong. For many years in 
that department all was action, strength, success. Church 
leaders again contribute considerable piles, but these, too, 
mainly concern church business for the hour, and the 
business has now even for adherents naturally fallen out 
of memory. The more miscellaneous papers arc different. 
There a long and strange procession flits before our eye — 
dreams, ‘ little bustling passions,’ trivialities, floating like a 
myriad motes into the dim Octagon. We are reminded how 
vast a space in our ever-dwindling days is consumed by 
social invitations and the discovery of polite reasons for 
evading them. ‘ Bona verba ’ is a significant docket prompt- 
ing the secretary’s reply. It is borne in upon us how 
grievously the burden of man’s lot is aggravated by slovenly 
dates, illegible signatures, and forgetfulness that writing is 
something meant to be read. There is a mountain of letters 
from one correspondent so mercilessly written, that the 
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BOOK labour of decypiiering them would hardly be justified, even 
" if one could hope to recover traces of the second decade of 
Livy or the missing books of the Annals of Tacitus. Foreign 
rulers, Indian potentates, American citizens, all write to the 
most conspicuous Englishman of the time. In an unformed 
hand a little princess thanks him for a photograph, and says, 
‘ I am so glad to have seen you at Windsor, and will try and 
remember you all my life.’ There are bushels of letters whose 
writers ‘ say all that they conscientiously can ’ for applicants, 
nominees, and candidates in every line where a minister is 
supposed to be able to lend a helping hand if he likes. 
Actors send him })oxes, queens of song press on him lozenges 
infallible for the vocal cords, fine ladies dabbling in Italian 
seek counsel, and not far off, what is more to the point, are 
letters from young men thanking him for his generosity in 
aiding them to go to Oxford with a view to taking orders. 
Charles Kean, a popular tragedian of those times, and son 
of one more famous still, thanks Mr. Gladstone for his speech 
at a complimentary dinner to him (March 1862), and says 
how proud lie is to I'emember that they were boys at Eton 
together. Then there are the erudite but unfruitful corre- 
spondents, with the melancholy docket, ' Learning , thrown 
away ’ ; and charming professors of poetry — as though the 
alto should insist on singing the basso part — impressively 
assure him how dreadfully uneasy they are about the 
weakness of our army, and how horribly low upon the 
security of our Indian Empire. 

Some have said that to peruse the papers of a prime 
minister must lower one’s view of human nature. Perhaps 
this may partly depend upon the prime minister, partly on 
the height of our expectations from our fellow-creatures. If 
such a survey is in any degree depressing, there can be no 
reason why it should be more so than any other large 
inspection of human life. In the Octagon as in any similar 
repository we come upon plenty of baflled hopes, chagrin in 
finding a career really ended, absurd over-estimates of self, 
over-estimates of the good chances of the world, vexation 
of those who have chosen the wrong path at the unfair good 
luck of those who have chosen the right. We may smile. 
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but surely in good-natured sympathy, at the zeal of poor CHAP 
ladies for a post for husbands of unrecognised merit, or at ■ 
the importunity of younger sons with large families but 
inadequate means. Harmless things of this sort need not 
turn us into satirists or cynics. 

All the riddles of the great public world are there — why 
one man becomes prime minister, while another who ran 
him close at school and college ends with a pension from the 
civil list ; why the same stable and same pedigree produce 
a Derby winner and the poor cab-hack ; why one falls back 
almost from the start, while another runs famously until the 
corner, and then his vaulting ambition dwindles to anyplace 
of * moderate work and decent emolument’; how new com- 
petitors swim into the field of vision ; how suns rise and set 
with no return, and vanish as if they had never been suns 
but only ghosts or bubbles ; how in these time-worn papers 
successive generations of active men run chequered courses, 
group following group, names blazing into the fame of a day, 
then like the spangles of a rocket expiring. Men write 
accepting posts, all excitement, full of hope and assurance 
of good work, and then we remember how quickly clouds 
came and the office ended in failure and torment. In the 
next pigeon-hole just in the same way is the radiant authors 
gift of his book that after all fell still-born. One need not 
be prime minister to know the eternal tale of the vanity of 
human wishes, or how men move, 

Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse 

To throw that faint thin line ujjon the shore. ^ 

Nor are things all one way. If we find Mr. Gladstone 
writing to the Queen of ‘ the excellent parliamentary open- 
ing’ of this man or that, who made the worst possible 
parliamentary close, there is the set-off of dull unmarked 
beginnings to careers that proved brilliant or weighty. If 
there are a thousand absurdities in the form of claims for 
place and honours and steps in the peerage, all the way up the 
ladder, from a branch post-office to the coveted blue riband 
of the garter, ' with no infernal nonsense of merit about it,’ 

^ George Meredith. 
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BOOK there are, on the other hand, not a few modest and con- 
. sidorato refusals, and we who have reasonable views of 
human nature, may set in the balance against a score of the 
begging tribe, the man of just pride who will not exchange 
his earldom for a marquisate, and the honest peer who to the 
proffer of the garter says, with gratitude evidently sincere, 
‘ T regret, however, that I cannot conscientiously accept an 
honour which is beyond my deserts.’ Then the Octagon con- 
tains abundant material for any student of the lessons of a 
parliamentary crisis, though perhaps the student knew before 
how even goodish people begin to waver in great causes, when 
they first seriously suspect the horrid truth that they may 
not after all be in a majority. Many squibs, caricatures, 
and malicious diatribes, dated in Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, 
find shelter. But then compenscation for faintheartedness 
or spite abounds in the letters of the staunch. And these 
not from the party politicians merely. Mr. Gladstone stirred 
different and deeper waters. The famous fighting bishop, 
Phillpotts ofE.xeter, then drawing on towards ninety and the 
I’ealms of silence, writes to him on the Christmas Day of 
1868 ‘ A Christian statesman is a rare object of reverence 
and honour. Such I entirely believe are you. I often 
rememl)er the early days of my first intercourse with you. 
Your high })rinciples gave a,u early dignity to your youth, 
and ])romised the splendid earthly career which you are 
fulfilling. 1 shal 1 not live to witness that fulfilment.’ A whole 
generation later, General Booth wrote: — ‘Throughout the 
world no people will pray more fervently and believingly 
for your continued life and happiness than the officers and 
soldiers of the salvation army.’ Here is Mr. Spurgeon, the 
most popular and effective of the nonconforming preachers 
and workers of the time, Avriting: — 

1 felt ready to weep when you were treated with so much con- 
tumely by your opponent in your former struggle; and yet I 
rejoiced that you were educating this nation to believe in conscience 
and truth. ... 1 wish I could brush away the gadflies, but I 
suppose by this time you have been stung so often that the system 
has become invulnerable. . . . You are loved by hosts of us as 
intensely as you are hated by certain of the savage party. 
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And when Mr. Gladstone was to visit Spurgeon’s tabernacle 
(Jan. 1882):— 

I feel like a boy who is to preach with his father to listen to 
him, I shall try not to know that you are there at all, but just 
preach to my poor people the simple word which has held them 
by their thousands these twenty-eight years. You do not know 
how those of us regard you, who feel it a joy to live when a 
premier believes in righteousness. We believe in no man’s infalli- 
bility, but it is restful to he sure of one man’s integritij. 

That admirable sentence marks the secret. 

All the religious agitations of the time come before us. 
Eminent foreign converts from the Roman church still find 
comfort in warning this most unshaken of believers against 
‘ a superficial and sceptical liberalism.’ Others, again, con- 
demned for heresy hail him as ' dear and illustrious master ’ 
— with no cordial response, we may surmise. Relying on 
Mr. Gladstone’s character for human-heartedness and love 
of justice, people submit to him some of the hard domestic 
problems then and so often forced upon the world by the 
quarrels of the churches. One lady lays before him (1879) 
with superabundant detail a case where guardians insisted 
on the child of a mixed marriage being brought up as a 
protestant, against the fervid wishes of the surviving parent, 
a catholic. Mr. Gladstone masters the circumstances, forms 
his judgment, elaborates it in a closely argued memorandum, 
and does not evade the responsibility of advising. In 
another of these instances the tragedy is reversed; the 
horrid oppression is perpetrated on the protestant mother 
by the catholic father, and here too it is Mr. Gladstone to 
whom the sufferer appeals for intercession. 

His correspondents have not always so much substance in 
them. One lady of evangelical strain, well known in her 
time, writes to him about turbulence in Ireland on the last 
day of 1880. The private secretary dockets : — ‘ Wishes you 
a blessed new year ; but goes on in a very impertinent strain 
attributing your “ inaction ” in Ireland to unprincipled col- 
leagues, and to want of heavenly guidance. Encloses sugges- 
tions for prayer.’ In such instances, even when the appeal 
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V writer’s motives sincere, seems to have replied with patience, 
and at a length very different from the pithy brevity of the 
Iron Duke upon the like occasions. Sometimes we may 
assume that the secretary’s phlegmatic docket sufficed, as on 

an epistle thus described : — ‘ 1. Sends review in on his 

book. 2. Would like you to read and (his poems). 

3. Will send you soon his prose on . 4. Hopes you will 

not overwork yourself. 5. His children call you St. William.’ 
Sometimes we know not whether it is simplicity or irony 
that inspii’cs the grave politeness of his replies. He seems 
to be in all sincerity surprised at the view taken by somebody 
‘of the reluctance of public men to hold interviews for 
unexplained and indefinite purposes, and their preference for 
written communications.’ Somebody writes a pamphlet on 
points of the ministerial policy, find suggests that each 
meml)er of the government might order and distribute a 
competent number of copies. Mr. Gladstone immediately 
indicates two serious difficulties, first that the ministers 
would then make themselves responsible for the writer’s 
opinion in detail no less than in mass, and second their 
intervention would greatly detract from its weight. Even 
importunity for a subscription never makes him curt : — ‘ I 
am sure you will not misconstrue me, when I beg respectfully 
to state that your efforts will stand better without ray 
personal co-operation.’ 

The correspondence js polyglot. In one little bundle, 
Cavour writes in Italian and French; the Archbishop of 
Ccphalonia congratulates him in Greek on the first Irish 
Land bill ; and in the same tongue the Archbishop of Chios 
gives him a book on the union of the Armenian with the 
Anatolian counnimion ; Huber regales him with the luxury 
of German cirrsivschrifi. The archimandrite Myrianthes 
forwards him objects from the Ihyly Land. The patriarch 
of Constantinople (189G) sends greetings and blessings, and 
testifies to the bonds of fellowship between the eastern and 
anglicaii churches undisturbed since the days of Cyril 
Liikaris. Dupanloiip, the famous Bishop of Orleans (1869), 
applauds the plan of Juventus Mundi, its grandeur, its 
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beauty, its moral elevation; and proceeds to ask how he CHAP, 
can procure copies of the articles on Ecce Homo, as to . 
which his curiosity has been aroused. A couple of notes 
(1864 and 1871) from Garibaldi, the great revolutionist, are 
neighbours to letters (1851-74) from Guizot, the great 
conservative. Three or four lines in French from Garibaldi 
were given to Mr. Gladstone the day before leaving Clive- 
den and England (April 24, 1864) : ‘ In leaving you pray 
accept a word of recognition for all the kindness you have 
heaped upon me, and for the generous interest you have at 
all times shown for the cause of my country. — Your devoted 
G. Gaeibaldi.’ The other shorter still (1871) begs him to 
do something for a French refugee. Minghetti, Ricasoli, 
and others of that celebrated group commemorate his 
faithful and effective good will to Italy. Daniel Manin 
the Venetian thanks him in admirable English for some 
books, as well as for his energetic and courageous act in 
drawing a perfidious king (Naples) before the bar of public 
opinion. Manzoni gives to a friend a letter of introduction 
(1845), and with Italian warmth of phrase expresses his 
lively recollection of the day on which ho made Mr. 
Gladstone’s acquaintance, and the admiration with which 
his name is followed. Meriinee, the polished and fastidious 
genius, presents to him a French consul at Corfu (1858) 
who in his quality of philhellcne and hellenist desires 
ardently to make the acquaintance of Homer’s learned 
and eloquent commentator. Lesseps, whose hand gave so 
tremendous and impressive a turn to forces, policies, 
currents of trade, promises (1870) to keep an appoint- 
ment, when he will have the double honour of being pre- 
sented to the Princess Louise by a man so universally 
respected for the high services he has rendered to the 
Queen, to his country, and to the })rogress of the world. 

If the language is polyglot, the topics are encyclopaedic. 
Bishops send him their charges ; if a divine translates a 
hymn, he submits it ; if he hits upon an argument on the 
mysteries of the faith, or the vexed themes of theological 
debate, he despatches pages and pages to Hawarden, and 
receives page upon page in reply. Young authors, and 
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BOOK especially young authoresses, pester him to review their 
^ books, though his patience and good nature make 'pester’ 
seem an inapplicable word. A Scotch professor for some 
reason or another copies out and forwards to him one of 
Goethe’s reflections and maxims : — 

How may a man attain to self-knowledge 1 By Contempla- 
tion 1 certainly not : but by Action, Try to do your Duty and you 
will find what you are fit for. But what is your Duty? The 
Demand of the Hour. 

As if of all men then living on our planet, Mr. Gladstone 
were not ho to whom such counsel was most superfluous. 
He replies (Oct. 9, 1880), 'I feel the immense, the over- 
mastering power of Goethe, but with such limited knowledge 
as I have of his works, I am unable to answer the question 
whether ho has or has not been an evil genius of humanity.’ 

In 18.89 Spedding, tbc Baconian, to whom years later the 
prime minister proposed that he should fill the chair of 
history at Cambridge, wrote to bim that John Sterling, of 
whom Mr. Gladstone already knew something, was prevented 
by health from living in London, and so by way of meeting 
his friends on his occasional visits, had proposed that cer- 
tain of them should agree to dine together cheaply once a 
month at some stated place. As yet Sterling had only spoken 
to C’arlyle, John Mill, Maurice, and Bingham Baring. ‘ I hope,’ 
says Spedding, ‘ that your devotion to the more general 
interests ot mankind will not prevent your assisting in 
this little job.’ Mr. Gladstone seems not to have assisted, 
though his friend Bishop Wilberforce did, and fell into 
some hot water in consequence. A veteran and proclaimed 
freethinker sets out to Mr. Gladstone his own recognition 
of what ought t-o be a truism, that he is for every man being 
faithful to his faith ; that his aggressive denial of the in- 
spiration of the Bible did not prevent him from sending a 
copy in large type to his old mother to read when her eyes 
were dim ; that ho respected consolations congenial to the 
conscience. ^ 1 hope,’ he says to Mr. Gladstone, ' there is a 
future life, and it so, my not being sure of it will not prevent 
it, and 1 know of no better way of deserving it than by 
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conscious service of humanity. The Universe never tilled CHAP 
me with such wonder and awe as when I knew 1 could not . 
account for it. I admit ignorance is a privation. Bui to 
submit not to know where knowledge is withheld, seems hut 
one of the sacrifices that reverence for truth imposes on us.' 

The same correspondent speaks (1881) of ‘ the noble tolera- 
tion which you have personally shown me, notwithstanding 
what you must think seriously erroneous views of mine, and 
upon which I do not keep silence/ Mr. Gladstone had 
written to him six years before (1875) : — ‘ Differing from you, 

I do not believe that secular motives are adequate either to 
propel or to restrain the children of our race, but I earnestly 
desire to hear the other side, and I appreciate the advan- 
tage of having it stated by sincere and high-minded men.’ 

There is a letter too from the son of another conspicuous 
preacher of negation, replying to some words of Mr. Gladstone 
which be took to be disparaging of his parent, and begging 
him, ‘a lifelong idealist yourself,’ to think more worthily 
and sympathetically of one whom if he had known he would 
have appreciated and admired. 

A considerable correspondence is here from the learned 
Bishop Stubbs (1888) on the character of Bishop Fisher of 
Rochester, the fellow-sufferer of More ; on the Convocation 
Act of 1631 and the other Convocation Acts of Elizabeth ; 
on Father Walsh’s letters, and other matters of the sixteenth 
century. In fact, it is safe to assume that Mr. Gladstone has 
always some ecclesiastical, historical, theological controversy 
running alongside of the political and party business of the 
day. Nobody that ever lived tried to ride so many horses 
abreast. Another prelate puts a point that is worth remem- 
bering by etery English school of foreign policy. ‘In 1879,’ 
writes Bishop Creighton (Feb. 15, 1887) ‘ when foreign affairs 
were much before the public, 1 suggested to a publisher a 
series of books dealing quite shortly and clearly with the 
political history and constitution of the chief states of 
Europe from 1815. I designed them for popular instruc- 
tion, thinking it of great importance that people in general 
should know what they were talking about, when they 
spoke of France or Russia. .... The result of my attempt 
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BOOK was to convince me that our ignorance of the last sixty 
' years is colossal’ 

Lord Stanhope has been reading (1858) the ‘Tusculan 
Questions/ and confides to Mr. Gladstone’s sympathetic 
ear Cicero’s shockingly faulty recollection of Homer,' — 
mistaking Euryclea for Anticlea, the nurse for the mother, 
and giving to Polyphemus a speech that Polyphemus never 
spoke. A bishop says Macaulay told him that one of the 
most eloquent passages in the English language is in 
Barrow’s Seventy-Fifth Sermon, on the Nativity — ‘Let us 
consider that the Nativity doth import the completion of 
many ancient promises. . . Letters abound and over- 
abound on that most movable of topics — ‘ the present state 
of the Homeric controversy.’ Scott, the lexicographer, sends 
him Greek epigrams on events too fugitive to be now worth 
recalling — discusses Homeric points, and while not sur- 
rendering at discretion, admits them worthy of much con- 
sideration. There are many pages from Thirlwall, that 
great scholar and enlightened man, upon points of Homeric 
ethnology, Homeric geography, and such questions as whether 
a line in the II lad (xiv. 321) makes the mother of Minos to be 
a Phomician damsel or the daughter of Phmnix, or whether it 
is possible to attach a meaning to ivvewpo^ that would repre- 
sent Minos as beginning his reign when nine years old — a 
thing, the grave bishop adds, even more strange than the 
passion of Dante for Beatrice at the same age. 

Huxley sends him titles of books on the origin of the 
domestic horse; Sir Joseph Hooker supplies figures of the 
girth of giant trees ; the number of annual rings in a fallen 
stump which would seem to give it 6420 years ; tells him 
how the wood of another was as sound after 38(1 years as if 
just felled. Somebody else interests him in Helmholtz’s 
experiments on the progression of the vibrations of the true 
vowel sounds. Letters pass between him and Darwin (1879) 
on colours and names for colours. Darwin suggests the 
question whether savages have names for shades of colours : 

‘ I should expect that they have not, and this would be re- 
markable, for the Indians of Chili and Tierra del Fuego 

^ Barrow's if orA's, iv. p. ll)7 (ed. IS.'iU). 
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have names for every slight promontory and hill to a mar- CHAP, 
vellous degree/ Mr. Gladstone proposes to nominate him < 
a trustee of the British Museum (April 1881), and Darwin 
replies, ‘I would gladly have accepted, had my strength 
been sufficient for anything like regular attendance at the 
meetings/ Professor Owen thanks him for the honour of 
Knight of the Bath, and expresses his true sense of the aid 
and encouragement that he has uniformly received from Mr. 
Gladstone throughout the course of the labours from which 
he is now retiring. 

He corresponds with a learned French statesman, not on 
the insoluble Newfoundland problem, turning so much on 
the nice issue whether a lobster is a fish, and not on the 
vexed Egyptian question, but on the curious prohibition of 
pork as an article of food — a strange contradiction between 
the probable practice of the Phoenicians and that of the 
Jews, perpetuated in our times through all Musulman 
countries, and a prohibition not to be explained on sanitary 
grounds, because to the present day Christians in the East 
all indulge in pork and are none the worse for it. A young 
member of parliament one night fell into conversation with 
him, as a branch from the subject of the eating of bovine 
flesh by the Greeks, on the eating of horseflesh, and the next 
day writes to mention to him that at a council in 785 with 
the Bishop of Ostia as president, it was decreed, ‘Many 
among you eat horses, which is not done by any Christians 
in the East : avoid this’ ; and he asks Mr. Gladstone whether 
he believed that by reason of the high estimation in which 
the Greeks held the horse, they abstained from his flesh. 

Mr. Gladstone (August 1889) replies that while on his 
guard against speaking with confidence about the historic 
period, he thought he was safe in saying that the Greeks 
did not eat the horse in the heroic period, and he refers to 
passages in this book and the other. ‘ It was only a con- 
jecture, however, on my part that the near relation of the 
horse to human feeling and life may probably have been the 
cause that prevented the consumption of horse-flesh.’ In a 
further letter he refers his correspondent to the closing part 
of the Englishman in Paris for some curious particulars on 

VOL. 11. K 
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BOOK hippophagy. Then he seems to have interested himself in a 
> delicate question as to the personal claims of Socrates in the 
light of a moral reformer, and the sage's accommodation of 
moral sentiment to certain existing fashions in Athenian 
manners. But as I have not his side of the correspondence, 
I can only guess that his point was the inferiority of the 
moral ideals of Socrates to those of Christ. Gustave 
d’Eichthal, one of the celebrated group of Saint-Simonians 
who mingled so much of what was chimerical with much 
that was practical and fruitful, draws the attention of 
Mr. Gladstone, statesman, philosopher, and hellenist to 
writings of his own on the practical use of Greek, as destined 
to be the great national language of humanity, perhaps even 
within the space of two or three generations. Guizot begs 
him to accept his book on Peel ; and thanking him for his 
article on the ‘ Royal Supremacy ' (Feb. 9, 1864), says further 
what must have given Mr. Gladstone lively satisfaction : — 

Like you, 1 could wish that the anglicari church had more 
itidcpcruleiice and .solf-govcrmnent ; but such as it is, and taking 
all its history into account, I believe that of all the Christian 
churches, it is that in which the spiritual regime is best reconciled 
with tlic political, and the rights of divine tradition with those of 
human liberty. ... 1 sliall jirobably send you in the course of this 
year some meditations on the essence and history of the Christian 
religion. Ein ope is in an anti-Christian crisis ; and having come 
near the term of life, I have it much at heart to mark my place in 
this struggle. 

For some reason Henry Taylor encloses him (April 5, 1837), 

' a letter written by Southey the other day to a wild girl 
who sent him some rhapsodies of her writing, and told him 
she should be in an agony till she should receive his opinion 
of them.’ This recalls a curious literary incident, for the 
‘ wild girl ’ was Charlotte Bronte, and Southey warned her 
that 'literature cannot he the business of a woman’s life, 
and ought not to be,’ and yet his letter was both sensible 
and kind, though as time showed it was a bad shot.^ 
Thackeray has been asked to breakfast but ‘1 only got 

1 See Southey’s Life, vi. p. 327- 
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your note at 2 o’clock this afternoon, when the tea would CHAP, 
have been quite cold ; and next Thursday am engaged to > 
lecture at Exeter, so that I can’t hope to breakfast with you. 

I shall be absent from town some three weeks, p,nd hope 
Mrs. Gladstone will permit me to come to see her on my 
return.’ Froude, who was often at his breakfasts, gives him 
a book (year doubtful) ‘ I took the liberty of sending it you 
merely as an expression of the respect and admiration that 
I have felt towards you for many years,’ — sentiments that 
hardly stood the wear and tear of time and circumstance. 

In 1850 what Macaulay styles a most absurd committee 
was appointed to devise inscriptions for medals to be given 
to the exhibitors at the great world-show of next year. Its 
members were, besides Macaulay himself and Gladstone, 
Milman, Liddell, Lyttelton, Charles Merivale. Milnian be- 
thought him of looking into Claudian, and sent to Mr. 
Gladstone three or four alternative lines fished out from the 
last of the poets of Roman paganism. Macau biy had another 
idea ; — 

My dear Gladstone,— I am afrai(] that we must wait till 
Thursday. 1 do not much like taking words fi'om a passage 
certainly obscure and probably eorru])t. Could we not do bcittcr 
ourselves 'i I have made no Latin verses these many yeais. But 
I will venture. I send you three attempts : — 

Pulcher et ille labor, pulchros oruare labores. 

Pulchi’um etiaiii, pulchros pahna donare labores. 

Pulchrum etiain, piilchris merita-in clccernere palniam. 

You will easily make better. If we can produce a tolerable li/ie 
among us, we may pretend, as Lauder did, that it is in Staphorstius 
or Masenius. — Yours ever, T. B. Macaulay. 

Francis Newman, the cardinal’s high-minded and accom- 
plished brother, writes to Mr. Gladstone (1878) in a strain 
of exalted recognition of his services to the nation, and 
quotes (a little oddly perhaps) the beautiful lines in Euripides, 
foretelling the approaching triumph of Dionysus over his 
mortal foe.^ 

1 eiSaifKav fih fls iK daXierffas floods has fled the storm and found 

l0iryc xeifMy XLfjiiva the haven ; happy too is he who has 

eiSoUfKay d’ds ihrepde fj.6x0(av surmounted toil and trouble. 

— Bacchae, 902-5. 

‘Happy the man who from out the 
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. already seen (i. p. 209 n.) sends to him at the board of trade 
his remonstrance and his sonnet on the railway into Win- 
dermere. Tennyson addresses to him for his personal 
behoof the sonnet upon the Redistribution bill of 1884 — 

‘ Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering . . 

and on a sheet of note-paper at a later date when Irish 
self-government was the theme, he copies the Greek lines 
from Pindar, ‘ how easy a thing it is even for men of light 
weight to shake a state, how hard to build it up again,’ ^ 
Rogers (1(S44) insists that, 'if one may judge from ex- 
perience, perhaps the best vehicle in our language for a 
translator of verso is prose. He who doubts it has only to 
open his Bible. . . . Who could wish the stories of Joseph 
and of Ruth to be otherwise than they are. Or who but 
would rejoice if the Iliiul and the Odyssey were so trans- 
lated. I once asked Porson to attempt it, and he seemed to 
like the idea, but said that it would be a labour of ten or 
twelve years.’ 

There was one true poet, and not only a poet but a man, 
as we now see, with far truer insight into the intellectual 
needs of his countrymen than any other writer of the closing 
(piarter of the century, who is sometimes supposed to have 
boon overlooked by Mr. Gladstone. And here in the 
Octagon is Matthew Arnold’s letter soliciting his recom- 
mendation (lS(j7) for the strictly prosaic post of librarian of 
the House of Commons, which happily he did not obtain. 
The year before, Arnold had wished to be made a commis- 
sioner under the Endowed Schools Act, but a lawyer was 
rightly thought necessary by Ijord Russell or his /idvisers, 
and there is no good reason to suppose that Mr. Gladstone 
meddled either way. He was responsible in 1882 for a third 
disappointment, but here again it has been truly said that 
to appoint to the charity commission a man of sixty, who 
had no intimate knowledge of charity law, and who had 

^ Pyth. iv. 485; Life of Tennyson, TennyBon is described in Mr. Parker’s 
ii. pp. 332, 308. Mr. (Tladstone’.s share Peel, iii. pp. 437-442. 
iu the pensions to Wordsworth and 
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recently in his articles irritated all the nonconformists in CHAP. 
England by his ironical references to dissent and dissenters, . 
would not have been conducive to the efficient transaction 
of public business. A year later Mr. Gladstone proffered 
him, and his friends made him accept, a civil list pension of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year, ‘ in public recognition 
of service to the poetry and literature of England.’ Arnold 
in a letter here tries to soften Mr. Gladstone’s heart on the 
subject of copyright, on which, as I often made bold to tell 
him, he held some rather flagrant heresies. Here the poet 
begs the minister to consider whether an English author ought 
not to have property in his work for a longer time than he has 
now. ‘ For many books the sale begins late, the author has 
to create, as Wordsworth said, the taste by which he is to be 
enjoyed. Such an author is surely the very man one 
would wish to protect.’ I fear he made no convert. 

Another poet, with no eye on patronage or pension, hopes 
to be permitted to say (1(SG9), ‘how very many of your 
countrymen whom you have forgotten or never saw, follow 
your noble and courageous development of legisla tion with the 
same personal devotion, gratitude, and gladness that I feel’ 

Then five years later he still assures him that among 
men of letters he may have antagonists ])ut he cannot have 
enemies — rather a fine distinction, with painfully little truth 
in it as things happened. 

To Miss Martineau, who had done hard work in more than 
one good cause, he proposes a pension, which she honourably 
declines: — ‘The work of my busy years has supplied the 
needs of a quiet old age. On the former occasions of my 
declining a pension T was poor, and it was a case of scruple 
(possibly cowardice). Now I have a competence, and there 
would be no excuse for my touching the public money. You 
will need no assurance that 1 am as grateful for your con- 
siderate offer, as if it had relieved me of a wearing anxiety.’ 

In 1885 he wrote to Mr. Watts, the illustrious painter, to 
request, with the sanction of the Queen, that he would allow 
himself to bo enrolled among the baronets of the United 
Kingdom. ‘ It gives me lively pleasure,’ ho said, ‘ to have 
the means of thus doing honour to art in the person of so 
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. Watts, in words that I am permitted to transcribe, declined; 
as he did also a second time in 1894 when the proposal was 
repeated. 

While I feel very strongly, and acknowledge with sincere 
gratitude, that you have honoured in my person, making me a 
sort of standard bearer, the pursuit of art for its own sake, and 
have so afforded an enduring encouragement to those who, like 
myself, may be willing to relinquish many good and tangible 
things for j)urj)oscs believed to be good, but not likely to meet 
with general symj)athy, still, I feel it would be something like 
a real disgrace to accept for work merely attempted, reward and 
pjiymcnt only due to work achieved. ... I should have the ghost 
of the Lycian chief reproa(diing me in my dream.s! Also the 
objects to which 1 wish to dedi(tate the rest of my life will best be 
carried out in quiet and obscui’ity, so please do not be vexed with 
me if 1 again beg respectfully and gratefully to decline. . . . 
f::>ar})edoii’s words ' always ling in my ears, and so I think you 
will understand the things I cannot attempt to say. ... I am so 
far from undervaluing distinctions that 1 should like to be a Duke, 
and desei’V(i the title. . . . Still, it is true that, living mainly in a 
world of my owti, my views an', narrowed (I hope I may also say 
simplified), till a sense, of the four great conditions which to my 
mind comprise all that c.an be demonstrated of our existence, Life 
and Death, Light aiul Darkness, so dominate my mental vision 
that they almost become material entities and take material forms, 
dwarfing and castijig into shadow ordinary considerations. Over 
the two first, human o (forts broadly speaking avail nothing; but 
we have it in our power to modify the two last (of course I include 
in the ti'.rms all t hat belongs to good and bad, beauty and ugliness). 
Labouring by the side of the poet and the statesman, the artist 
may deal w ith those great issues, and here I think the art of Eng- 
land has been ai fault. . . . Youi- overestimate of my work has 
hastened the execution of an intention I have long had, and which 
indeed amounts to retireiiumt from the ranks of professional men, 

^ The glorious line.s of the Tiycian as he lay dying, and the very essence 
chief in IHad, xii. 322-8, valiantly and spirit of the minister to whom 
repeated, by the way, by Carteret, Mr. Watts was writing. 
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I have concluded, dating from June, to undertake no portraits and CHAP, 
accept no commissions, but, contented mth the little I have to live . 
upon, work only with the idea of making my efforts worthy, at 
least as efforts, of the nation’s acceptance alike before and after 
my death. 

* You have adopted a resolution/ said Mr. Gladstone in his 
reply, ‘ of the kind that makes the nineteenth century stare 
or blink, as those blink who stand in a great brightness and 
have not eyes for it. The course that you purpose is indeed 
a self-denying, an unworldly, and a noble one.’ 

One packet touches a matter that at the moment did Mr. 
Gladstone some harm in the judgment of men whose good 
opinion was worth having. In 1873 John Stuart Mill died, 
and a public memorial was proposed. Mr. Gladstone in- 
timated that he was willing to co-operate. Then a liberal 
clergyman attacked the obituary notice in the Times as too 
frigid, and the author of the notice retorted by tales of 
Mill’s early views on the question of population. He was 
well acquainted with Mr. Gladstone, and set busily to work 
to persuade him that Mill in his book on political economy 
advocated obnoxious checks, that he was vaguely associated 
with American publications on the matter, and that he did 
not believe in God, which was not to the point. Mr. Gladstone 
passed on this tissue of innuendo to the Duke of Argyll. The 
Duke reported that he had consulted men thoroughly con- 
versant both with Mill and his writings ; that he was assured 
no passage could bear the construction imputed, and that 
the places which he had himself looked into, clearly referred 
to prudential restraints on marriage. Certainly a school of 
social economy that deals only with foreign exchanges and 
rent and values and the virtues of direct taxes and indirect, 
and draws the curtain around the question of population, 
must be a singularly shallow affair. The Duke of Argyll 
manfully brushed wasps aside, and sent his subscription. 

So did men as orthodox as Lord Salisbury, and as cautious 
as Lord Derby. Mr. Gladstone on the other hand wrote to 
the promoters of the memorial : ‘ In my view this painful 
controversy still exists. I feel that it is not possible for me. 
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- ,r , * -» examine it with a view to decision. The only course open 

to me is to do no act involving a judgment either way, and, 
therefore, while I desire to avoid any public step whatever, I 
withdraw from co-operation, and request that my name may 
be no further mentioned.’ Unfortunately, the withdrawal 
of such a name could not be other than a public step. To 
say, moreover, that the controversy still existed, was to go 
a longish way in public opinion towards deciding it. The 
curious thing is that Mr. Gladstone had known Mill so well 
— his singlemiuded love of truth, his humanity, his passion 
for justice — as to call him by the excellent name of ‘ the 
Saint of Rationalism.’ A saint of any sort is surely un- 
common enough in our fallen world, to claim an equity that 
is not refused to sinners. Yet fifteen years later he wrote 
a letter doing Mill more justice. ‘ Of all the motives, stings, 
and stimulants,’ he wrote, ‘ that reach men through their 
egoism in ])arli ament, no part could move or even touch him. 
His conduct and his language were in this respect a sermon. 
Again, though lie was a philosopher he was not, I think, a 
man of crotchets. He had the good sense and practical tact 
of politics, together with the higli independent thought of a 
recluse.’ 

A learned Unitarian (Beard) sends him a volume of 
Hibbcrt lectures. 'All systems,’ Mr. Gladstone writes in 
acknowledging it, 'have their slang, but what I find in 
almost every ])age of your book is that you have none.’ 
He complains, however, of finding Augustine put into a 
leash with ljuthcr and Calvin. 'Augustine’s doctrine of 
human nature is substantially that of Bishop Butler; and 
he converted me about forty-five years ago to Butler’s 
doctrine.’ Of far earlier date than this (1839) is an inter- 
esting letter from Montalembert : — 

London, July 4, 1839. — It seems to me that amidst many 
dmentmens, and althougli you pass generally in this country 
for an enemy to ray faith and my church, there is a link between 
us ; since admitting every superiority of talent and influence on 

^ Mr. Gladstone to Mr. W. L. Courtney, Sept. 6, 1888. 
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your side, we stand on the same ground in public life — that of 
the inalienable rights of spiritual power. I have, therefore, received ' 
your book with gratitude, and read it with the sincerovst interest. 

I now take the liberty of offering you a portion of the work I 
have published, not on matter of actual controversy, but on an 
unknown and delightful subject of religious history. If you 
ever find leisure enough to throw a glance on the History of 
St, Elizaheihi and more particularly on the hirodudion, which 
is a rapid rkumd of the thirteenth century, you will perhaps 
gain some slight information on what the Kov. Hugh McNeile so 
appropriately called ‘ the filth and falsehood of the middle ages,’ 
in his splendid speech on church extension, at Freemasons’ Hall 
a few days ago. And allow me to add, my dear sir, with the 
utter frankness which I cannot divest myself of, that what you 
seem to me to stand the most in need of at present, is a deeper 
and more original knowledge of the laws and events of Catholic 
Europe. 

Then come others, recalling illustrious names and famous 
events in English history. There arc a dozen letters of 
business (1837-184G) from the Duke of Wellington. The 
reader may be curious to see the earliest communication 
between two such men — 

London, Nod. 27, 1837. — I have by a(;cident mislaid the j)etition 
from the Cape of Good Hope, if it was ever sent me. But I shall 
be happy to see you and converse with you upon the subject ; and 
consider whether it is desirable or possible that I can bring the 
subject before the considci-ation of the House of Lords at the same 
time that you will in the H. of C. I would propose to you to come 
here, or that I should go to you to-morrow, Tuesday, at any hour 
you will name. — I have the honour to be, dear sir, your most 
faithful, humble servant, Wellington.’ 

Once he uses his well-known laconic style — 

Strathjieldsaye, January 3, 1842. — F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
presents his compliments to Mr. Gladstone. He has received Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter of the 1st inst. He begs leave to decline to 
interfere in any manner in the matter to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter refers. 


CHAP. 

III. 


^ See above, vol. i. p. 143. 
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> that it was perhaps less tersely propounded. The rest touch 
military affairs in the colonies, and are now of no concern. 

Here we have a last vision of one of the forlorn shadows 
of ruined power : — 

Chkhhurst, le 5 1871. — Monsieur le Ministre, j’ai reeju la 

copie dll nouveau Ballot bill rpie votre excellence a bien voulu 
ra’envoyer et je profit(5 dii (^ette occasion pour vous dire combien 
je suis touclio di^s inanpies d’attentioii que je re(;,ois en Angleterre. 
Jo vous pric do rei^evoir Tassurance de mes seiitimens de haute 
estime. NAPOLta. 

Notes from and to his illustrious adversary in the stirring 
arena of public life are not without a delicate accent of 
pathos and sincerity. The first was on some occasion of 
Mrs. Disraeli’s illness,’ the second on her death: — 

Noi\ ‘JO, 1867. 1 was incapable yesterday of expressing to you 

how nuicb I appreciab^ your considerate sympathy. My wife had 
always a strong personal regard for you, and ])eing of a vivid and 
original cliaractcr, she could comprehend and value your great gifts 
and (pialities. There is a ray of hope under this roof since the 
last four and twenty hours : round your hearth, I trust, health and 
happiiuiss will Vic (‘vei* present. - Yours sincerely, B. DiSRAELI. 

Six years later when Lady Beaconsfield died, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Jan. D>, 1878): — 

Dear Mr. Disraeli, — My reluctance to intrude on the sacred- 
ness and freshness of your sorrow may now, I think, properly 
give way to a yet stronger reluctance to forego adding our small 
but very sincere tribute of .sympathy to those abundant manifesta- 
tions of it which have been yielded in so many forms. You and 
I were, as 1 believe, married in the same year. It has been per- 
mitted to both of us to enjoy a priceless boon through a third 
of a century. Spared myself the blow which has fallen on you, 
I can form some conception of what it must have been and must 
be. I do not presume to offer you the consolation which you will 
seek from another and higher quarter. 1 offer only the assurance 
which all who know you, and all who knew Lady Beaconsfield, 

^ Referred to by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, Nov. 19, 1867. 
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and especially those among them who like myself enjoyed for a CHAP» 
length of time her marked, though unmerited regard, may perhaps . 
tender without impropriety, the assurance that in this trying hour 
they feel deeply for you and with you. — Believe me, sincerely 
yours, W. E. Gladstone. 

Hughenden Manw^ Jan, 24, 1873.— Dear Mr. Gladstone,— I 
am much touched by your kind words in my great sorrow. I 
trust, I earnestly trust, that you may be spared a similar affliction. 
Marriage is the greatest earthly happiness, wlien founded on com- 
plete sympathy. That hallowed lot was mine, and for a moiety of 
my existence ; and I know it is yours. — With sincere regard, D. 

A last note, with the quavering pen-strokes of old age 
(Nov. 6, 1888 ), comes from the hand, soon to grow cold, of 
one who had led so strange a revolution, and had stood for 
so much in the movement of things that to Mr. Gladstone 
were supreme 

It is a great kindness and comjdimcnt your wishing to see me. 

I have known and admired you so long. But T cannot write nor 
talk nor walk, and hope you will take my blessing, which I give 
from my heart. — Yours most truly, John H. Card. Newman. 

So the perpetual whirl of life revolves, ‘ by nature an un- 
manageable sight,’ but— 

Not wholly so to him who looks 
In steadiness ; who hath among least tilings 
An under-sen.se of greatest ; sees the parts 
As parts, but with a feeling of the whole. ’ 

Such steadiness, such under-sense and feeling of the 
whole, was Mr. Gladstone’s gift and inspiration, never ex- 
pending itself in pensive inusings upon the vain ambitions, 
illusions, cheats, regrets of human life — such moods of 
half-morbid moralising were not in his temperament— but 
ever stirring him to duty and manful hope, to intrepid 
self-denial and iron effort. 


' Tht Prehuki vii. 
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EASTEJIN QUESTION ONCE MORE 
[ 1876 - 1877 ) 

The (l('.a(l liavo lurii awakened— shall I sleep? 

The world \s at, war with iyraiiis— sliall I crouch? 

The harvest’s rijx' — and shall I pause to reap? 

1 sluniher not — the thoni is in my couch : 

hlaeh day a tniinjuit soundeth in mine oar. 

Its (^cho in my heart. 

Bykon. 

BOOK PuRSKKVEi) ill tliG Octagon is a large packet of notes on 
‘ Future Retribution/ and on them is the docket, 'Froin this 
1876. / vailed away to write on Bulgaria! In the spring 

of lS7f) the Turkish volcano had burst into flame. Of the 
Crimean war the reader has already seen enough and too 
much.i Its successes, in Mr. (Radstone’s words, by a vast 
expenditure of Frencli and English life and treasure, gave 
to Turkey, for the first time perhaps in her bloodstained 
history, twenty years of a repose not disturbed either by 
herself or by any foreign power. As Cobden and Bright 
had foreseen, as even many European statesmen who ap- 
proved the war on grounds of their own had foreseen, 
Turkish engagements were broken, for this solid reason if 
for no other that Turkey had not in the resources of her 
barbaric polity the means to keep them. 

Fierce revolt against intolerable misrule slowly blazed up 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a rising in Bulgaria, not 
dangerous in itself, was put down by Turkish troops des- 
patched for the purpose from Constantinople, with deeds 
described by the British agent who investigated them on 
the spot, as the most heinous crimes that had stained the 
history of the century. The consuls of France and Germany 
^ Vol. i. pp. 476 and 521. 
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at Salonica were murdered by the Turkish mob. Servia CHAP, 
and Montenegro were in arms. Moved by these symptoms ^ - 
of a vast conflagration, the three imperial courts of Russia, ^^.67. 
Austria, and Germany agreed upon an instrument imposing 
on the Turk certain reforms, to be carried out under 
European supervision. To this instrument, known as the 
Berlin memorandum, England, along with France and Italy, 
was invited to adhere (May 13). The two other Powers 
assented, but Mr. Disraeli and his cabinet refused, — a pro- 
ceeding that, along with more positive acts, was taken by 
the Turk and other people to assure the moral support of 
Great Britain to the Ottoman, and probably to threaten 
military support against the Russian. 

This rejection of the Berlin memorandum in May marked 
the first decisive moment in British policy. The withdrawal 
of England from the concert of Europe, the lurid glare of 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, and his abiding sense of the 
responsibility imposed upon us by the Crimean war and all 
its attendant obligations, were the three main elements in 
the mighty storm that now agitated Mr. Gladstone’s breast. 
Perhaps his sympathies with the Eastern church had their 
share. In a fragment of reminiscence twenty years after, 
ho says : — 

When, in 1876, the eastern question was forced forward by 
the disturbances in the Turkish empire, and especially by the 
cruel outrages in Bulgaria, I shrank naturally but perhaps unduly 
from recognising the claim they made upon me individually. I 
hoped that the ministers would recognise the moral obligations to 
the subject races of the cast, which we had in honour contracted 
as parties to the Crimean war ami to the peace of Paiis in 1850. 

I was slow to observe the real leanings of the prime minister, 
his strong sympathy with the Turk, and his mastery in his own 
cabinet. I suffered others, Forster in particular, to go far ahead 
of me. At the close of the session [1876] a debate was raised 
upon the subject, and I had at length been compelled to perceive 
that the old idol was still to be worshipped at Constantinople, and 
that, as the only person surviving in the House of Commons who 
had been responsible for the Crimean war and the breaking of 
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BOOK the bulwark raised by the treaty of Kainardji on behalf of the 
— „ , eastern Christians, I could no longer remain indifferent. Conse- 
quently in that debate Mr. Disraeli had to describe my speech as 
the only one that had exhibited a real hostility to the policy of 
the government. It was, however, at that time an opposition 
without hope. I went into the country, and had mentally post- 
poned all further action to the opening of the next session, when 
I learned from the announcement of a popular meeting to bq held 
in Hyde Park that the question was alive. ^ So I at once wrote 
and published on the Bulgarian case. From that time forward, 
till the final consummation in 1879-80,1 made the eastern ques- 
tion the main businc.ss of my life. 1 acted under a strong sense of 
individual duty without a thought of leadership; nevertheless it 
made me again leader whether I would or no. The nation nobly 
responded to tluj call of justice, and recognised the brotherhood 
of man. But it was the nation, not the classes. When, at the 
close of the session of 187G, there was the usual dispersion in 
pursuit of recreation, 1 thought the occasion was bad. It was good, 
for the nation did not disperse and th(5 human heart was beating. 
When the clubs refilled in October, the Turkish cause began 
again to make head. Then came a che(piered period, and I do not 
recollect to have received much assistance from the ‘front bench.’ 
Fjven (Iran villa had been a little startled at my proceedings, and 
wished me to leave out tlie ‘bag and baggage ’ from my pamphlet. 

Before the end of the session of 1876 Mr. Disraeli quitted 
the House of Coiiinions and became the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Lord Granville informed Mr. Gladstone, on the authority of 
a high personage, that Disraeli had said to the Queen he 
must resign ; ‘ that, the ])eeragc was then suggested ; that at 
first he said, “ Yes, hut accompanied with resignation,” but 
was told that in the present state of Europe that was im- 
possible.’ In reporting to Sir Arthur Gordon, then abroad, 
what was not merely a piece of news but an event, Mr. 
Gladstone says (Aug. 16) : — 

Disraeli assumes his earldom amidst loud acclaims. I had better 
be mute about him and his influence generally, except as to a full 

^ Mr. Stead, then at the Northern able journalistic career in pressing 
Bcho in Darlington, began his redoubt- this question into life. 
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acknowledgment of his genius and his good points of character. CHAP. 
His government is supposed now to stand mainly upon its recent . 
foreign policy : the most selfish and least worthy I have ever known. 
Whatever was open to any degree of exception in Palmerston, has 
this year received a tenfold development in Disraeli. Derby's 
influence, I think, has been for good ; but too little of it. 

To the Duke of Argyll a couple of days before, he had 
written : — 

I am entirely in harmony with you as to your view of the 
eastern policy. It has been depressing and corrupting to the 
country; a healthier air has been generated ]>y indignation at the 
Bulgarian massacres, which have thrown us back on our rather 
forgotten humanity. I hope the subject will not slumber through 
the recess. Dizzy’s speech (so I call him with all due I’cspect to 
the peerage) in the Turkish debate gave me a new light on his 
views. He is not (piite such a Turk as I had thought. What he 
hates is Christian liberty and reconstruction. He supports old 
Turkey, thinking that if vital improvements can be averted, it 
must break down ; and his fleet is at Besika Ikiy, 1 feel pretty 
sure, to be ready to lay hold of Egypt as his share. So he may 
end as the Duke of Memphis yet. 

n 

Then came the pamphlet. The story of this memorable 
publication is told in the diary : — 

Aug. 28, 1876. — Church 8j a.m. Worked on a beginning for a 
possible pamphlet on the Turkish question. I stupidly brought 
on again my lumbago by physical exertion. Wbis obliged to put 
off my pamphlet. Read The Salvaimi of all Men . . . 29. — Kept 
my bed long. Wrote to Lord Granville, etc. . . . and as a treat 
■began Wmerley once more. Lumbago bad. 30.- Much bed ; 
forswear all writing. Read St. Thomas Aquinas on the Soul. . . . 
JVaverley. A snug evening in the Temple of Peace. 31. — Kept 
my bed till four, and made tolerable play in writing on Bulgarian 
horrors. Sept. 1. — Wrote [16 letters]. Again worked hard in 
bed and sent off more than half to the printers. Read JVaverley. 

Short drive with C. 2. — This day I wrote again a good piece of 
the pamphlet in bed, but improved considerably. Rose at four. 
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BOOK Bead Waverley in the evening. 3. — Hawarden Church 11 A.M. and 
. C)l p.M. Wrote [16 letters]. Off at 10.15 p.m. for London. 

1876, 4.— Reached 18 G.ILT. at five in the morning by limited mail; 

bed till nine. Saw Lord Granville, Mr. Delane, Sir A. Panizzi, 
Mr. Clowes, Messrs. Murray, the American minister. In six or 
seven hours, principally at the British Museum, I completed my 
MS., making all the needful searches of papers and journals. Also 
worked on proof sheets. 

To Mn. Glcuhlone . — We had an interesting little party at Gran- 
ville’s. I had a long talk with Delane. We, ho and I, are much of 
one mind in thinking the Turks must go out of Bulgaria, though 
retaining a titular supremacy if they like. Between ourselves, 
Granville a little hangs back from this, but he could not persuade 
me to hold it back. 


5. — . . . Saw Lord Granville, Lord Ilartington. . . . Finished 
the correction of revises before one, discussing the text with Lord 
Granville and making various alterations of phrase which he 
recommended. At seven I received complete copies. We went to 
the Haymark('.t theatre. Arranged my ])apers after this, and sent 
otr copies in vai'ious directions. 

The parnphlct spread like fire.^ Within three or four days 
of its lirst appearance forty thousand copies had gone. It 
was instantly followed up by a tremendous demonstration 
among his constituents. ‘Sept. 9, 1876. — Thought over my 
subject I'or Blackheath. Off at two. A very large meeting. 
The most enthusiastic far that 1 ever saw. Spoke over an 
liour.’ This is his very prosaic story of the first of those 
huge and excited multitudes of which for months and years 
to come he was to confront so many. The pamphlet and the 
Blackheath speech were his rejoinder to the light and callous 
tones of Mr. Disraeli, and the sceptical language of his* 
foreign secretary. ‘ 1 have a strong suspicion/ he told the 
Duke of Argyll, who was a fervent sympathiser, ‘that 
Dizzy’s crypto- Judaism has had to do with his policy. The 
Jews of the east hifierly hate the Christians; who have 
not always used them well.’ This suspicion was constant. 

‘ Disraeli/ he said to Mrs. Gladstone, ‘ may be willing to risk 

' The Bidgarian Horrors and the Question of the Ea^i. 
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his government for his Judaic feeling, — the deepest and 
truest, now that his wife has gone, in his whole mind/ 

The tract beats with a sustained pulse and passion that 
recalls Burke’s letters on the Regicide Reace. The exhortation 
against moral complicity with ‘the basest and blackest out- 
rages upon record within the present century, if not within 
the memory of man’; the branding of the Turkish race as 
‘the one great anti-human specimen of humanity’; the talk 
of ‘ fell Satanic orgies ’ ; the declaration that there was not a 
criminal in a European gaol nor a cannibal in the South Sea 
Islands, whose indignation would not rise at the recital of 
that which had been done, which remained unavenged, 
which had left behind all the foul and all the fierce passions 
that produced it, and might again spring up in another 
murderous harvest, from the soil soaked and reeking with 
blood, and in the air tainted with every imaginable deed of 
crime and shame, — all this vehemence was hailed with eager 
acclamation by multitudes who felt all that he felt, and 
found in his passionate invective words and a voice. Mr. 
Gladstone was not the man, his readers and his publicj were 
not the men, for mere denunciation. They found in him a 
policy. Indignation, he said in a thoroughly characteristic 
sentence, indignation is froth, except as it leads to action ; 
mere remonstrance is mockery. There are states of affairs, 
he told them, in which human sympathy refuses to be con- 
fined by the rules, necessarily limited and conventional, of 
international law. Servia and Montenegro in going to war 
against Turkey might plead human sympathies, broad, deep, 
and legitimate, and that they committed no moral offence. 
The policy of the British government was the siatm quo, 
‘as you were.’ This meant the maintenance of Turkish 
executive authority. What was really needed w^as the 
total withdrawal of the administrative rule of the Turk. 
And here ho used words that became very famous in the 
controversy 


CHAP. 

IV. 

67 . 


But I return to, and end with, that which is the omega as well 
as the alpha of this great and most mournful case. An old 
servant of the crown and stat(‘, 1 (mtreat my (;ountrymcn, upon 
VOL. II. L 
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. depends, to require and to insist that our government which 
has been working in one direction shall work in the other, and 
shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other states of 
Europ (3 in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power 
in Bulgaria. Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their 
Eaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, 
their Kaimakams and their F\ashas, one and all, bag and baggage, 
shall I hope clear out from the province they have desolated and 
profaned. 

At Blackheatb, under dripping rain clouds, he said the 
same, though with the invective tempered. ‘You shall 
receive your regular tribute,’ he said in slow sentences to 
imaginary Ottomans, whom he seemed to hold before his 
visual eye, ‘you shall retain your titular sovereignty, your 
empire shall not be invaded, but never again as the years 
roll in their course, so far as it is in our power to determine, 
never again shall the hand of violence be raised by you, 
never again shall the flood-gates of lust be open to you, never 
again shall the dire refmements of cruelty be devised by you 
for the sake of making mankind miserable.’ 

Once again, it was not words that made the power of the 
orator, it was the relation in purpose, feeling and conviction 
between him and his audience. He forced them into unity 
witli himself by the vivid strength of his resolution and 
imagination; he could not believe that his own power of 
emotion was not theirs too: — 

On Monday morning last between four and five o’clock, I was 
rattling down from Euston station through the calm and silent 
streets of London, wdicn there was not a footfall to distyrb them. 
Every housi', looked so still, that it might well have been a 
re(;optacle of the dead. But as I came through those long lines of 
street.s, 1 felt it to he an inspiring and a noble thought that in 
every one of these houses there were intelligent human beings, my 
fellow-countrymen, who whei\ they woke would give many of their 
earliest thoughts, aye and some of their most energetic actions, to 
the terrors and sufferirigs of Bulgaria. 
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All this was tlio very spirit of Milton’s imperishable sonnet CHAP, 
upon the late Massacre in Piedmont ; the spirit that made - 
Cromwell say that the slaughter in the Waldensian valleys 
‘ came as near to his heart as if his own nearest and dearest 
had been concerned.’ 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who had been one of the most 
responsible promoters of the policy of the Crimean war, told 
Mr. Gladstone of his own strong impression (Sept. 10), 
that the formidable crisis would not have arisen, had Eng- 
land in the first instance taken part with the other Powers. 

Not that he believed that Russia was always and fully trust- 
worthy, but she was so circumstanced then as to be open to 
the full bearing of our moral influence. Six weeks later 
Lord Stratford again expressed his unaltered opinion that 
if in the beginning England had taken her place at the side 
of the three emperors, the cloud on the horizon would never 
have swelled out into its present colossal proportions. ‘It 
seems to me,’ he said, ‘ that Russia has been gradually drawn 
into a position from which she can hardly retreat with credit.’ 

* Whatever shades of difference appear in our opinions,’ ho 
told Mr. Gladstotje in September, ‘ may be traced in a great 
measure to your having made Bulgaria the main object 
of your appeal, whereas tlie whole eastern question was 
my theme, and the Bulgarian atrocities, execrable as they 
were, only a part of it.’ The truth was that in making 
the atrocious doings in Bulgaria the main olyect of his 
appeal, Mr. Gladstone had both displayed a sure instinct 
as to the most effective itiethod of popular approach, and 
at the same time did justice to his own burning and innate 
hatred of all cruelty and oppression, whether in Bourbon 
or Bashi-Bazouk. Humanity was at the root of the whole 
matter; and the keynote of this great crusade was the 
association of humanity with a high policy worthy of the 
British name. 

October was passed in a round of visits to great houses, 
the popular tide in the north still appearing to rise around 
him. To Lord Granville he writes : — 


Alnwick Castle^ Od. 3, 1870.— Wo have advanced thus far in a 
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BOOK northern and eastern tour, and we hope to be at Castle Howard on 
. Wednesday. I left home at this particular time partly with ideas 
of health and relaxation, partly because I thought that being 
everywhere and nowhere I should escape a little from the turmoil 
of the time. Through Cheshire and Lancashire we accomplished 
the first stage of our journey to Itaby without witnessing any parti- 
cular indication of public sentiment ; and this rather encouraged 
our extending a little tlic circle of our visits, whicli I am now half 
tempted to regret. For at every point I have had the greatest 
dilliculty in maintaining any .show of privacy, and avoiding strong 
manifestations. I never saAV such keen exhibitions of the popular 
feeling, appearing so to pervade all ranks and places. A tory 
county member said to my wife two days ago, ‘ If there were a 
dissolution now, 1 .should not get a vote.’ This maybe in some 
degree peculiar to the northerners with tlieir strong character and 
deep emotions. . . . 

Jlnward, Od. 7, IS7r). — Before receiving your letter of the 
r)th, 1 had h{‘cn driven to the e.onclusion that I must make a 
further utterance, following the a(?tiial (course of the transactions. 
And upon the whoh; I adhere to this conclusion, notwithstanding 
your opinion to which I attach great weight. There is a great 
diliei*enc(! in our situations, which I thijik accounts for this 
dilTerence of view. T found Ailesbury, of course, full of friendship 
and loyalt)' to you, but dis])oscd to rt'gret that you had not been 
able to sec your way to a more advanced and definite policy. I 
told him that 1 found no cause for surprise in your reserve, and 
thought you held yourself in hand for the purpose of holding your 
party in hand — a view which I think he more or less emljraced. 
Now, 1 hav(‘ not your responsibilitie.s to the party, but I have for 
the moment more than your responsibilities to the country, in this 
sense that I feel myself compelled to advise from time to time 
upon the coui-se t)f that national movement which I have tried 
hard to evoke, and assisted in evoking. [ regard myself as an 
outside workman, engaged in the preparation of materials, which 
you and the party will probably have to manipulate and then to 
build into a structure. Ft)r though 1 do not wish to shut the door 
upon the government, I despair of them, after so many invitations 
and so many refusals. . . . 
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To Madamo Novikoff, a Russian lady who at this time CHAP, 
began to exercise a marked influence upon the opinions of ^ - 
important men with much influence on the opinions of many 
other people/ he indicated some doubtful symptoms : — 

Hawarden, Oct. 17, 187(). -There is an undoubted and smart 
rally on behalf of Turkey in the metropolitan press. It is in the 
main representative of the ideas and opinions of what are called 
the upper ton thousand. From this body there has never on 
any occasion within my memory proceeded the impulse that has 
prompted, and finally achieved, any of the great measures which 
in the last half century have contributed so much to the fame and 
happiness of England. They did not emancipate the dissenters, 

Roman catholics, and Jews. They did not reform the parliament. 

They did not liberate the neg]*o slave. They did not a])olish the 
corn law. They did not take the taxes off the press. They did 
not abolish the Irish established church. They did not cheer on 
the work of Italian freedom and reconstitution. \’et all these 
things have been done ; and done by other agencies than theirs, 
and despite their opposition. When I speak of thm,, I speak of 
course of the majority among them. Unhappily, the country is 
understood abroad mainly through the metropolitan press. 

He was no sooner back at Hawarden than he fell to work 
on subsidiary branches of the question of questions. 

Oct. 22. — Worked hard and finished my ])a])er on Russia in 
Turkestan, and sent it off. Criminal justice on Sunday! But it 
is for peace. 24. — To London. 27. Up at (>. Went with llariy 
to Dover, saw him oil' on board the packet and pier [on his way to 
India]. Drove over to Walraer, reviewed the place, saw Lord 
Grranville and Sir W. James. Iteturncd to Jiondon, and at 11.20 
to the Gaiety, saw a miserable burlesque of which I had heard a 
most inviting but false account. 28. — To Hawarden. 21. — Tenny- 
son and H. T. came. Nov. 1. — Tennyson read to us his Harold. 

It took near 2| hours. Walk with him and a party. 2. - Read 

^ The story of the heroic deatli of Jnvadon of the. Crimea, episode 

Colonel Kir^efF, her brother, was is supposed by some to Lave helped 
vividly told by Kiiiglake ill the intro- in intensify Mr. Gladstone’s feeling 
duction to the cabinet edition of his on tlie issues of the eastern war. 
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V Conversation with Tennyson on future retribution and other 
‘ matters of theology. He has not thought, I conceive, systemati- 
cally or thoroughly upon them, but is much alarmed at the 
prospect of the loss of belief. lie left us at one. Walk and long 
conversation with Lord Acton, who seems in opinion to go beyond 
Dollinger, though in certain things he stops short of him. 
(S. — Lead aloud the debate of the first Ilml from Pope. 9. — Head 
aloud my version of the Assembly — Iliad i. 10. — Bead aloud 
Lord Derby’s and Cowper’s vi^rsion of the Assembly. 14. — The 
Olynijiian ])art of Jliatl i. in Pope’s version aloud, and then my 
own. 17. We went to Liverpool, where we attended the theatre 
to see Pennington in llaitdH. It was really excellent. I never 
was so well received in that town. 2 1. --Finished revision of my 
NS., ‘The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem,’ and sent it to 
])rcss. 


ifi 

At tlio Lord Mayors feast in November, the prime 
miriis(,er used menacing language. The policy of England, 
he said, was jieaee, ])ut no country was so well prepared for 
war as ours. 1 f England were to enter into a righteous war, 
her rosourccs were inexhaustible. ‘She is not a country 
tliat, when she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself 
wlx'tlnu’ slie can support a. second or a third campaign. She 
outers into a campaign wliicdi she will not terminate till right 
is done.’ This was a Inirdly veiled threat to Eussia, it was 
('ucouragement to Turkey, it Avas incitement to a war party 
in ( I reat Lril aiii. ‘ The jirovocation offered by Disraeli at the 
Cbiildball,’ Avroto Mr. (lladstone,‘is almost incredible. Some 
iioAv lights about his Judaic feeling in Avhich he is both con- 
sistent and conscientious have come in upon me.’ 

Still the general feeling was strongly adverse to any action 
on behalf of Turkey. Mr. Gladstone eagerly noted even the 
most trivial incident that pointed this way. ‘ Yesterday night ’ 
he Avrote (Nov. 26), ‘ in the tory toAvn of Idverpool, when 
Othello was being acted, and the Avords were reached “ The 
Turks arc droAvned,” the audience rose in enthusiasm and 
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interrupted the performance for some time with their CHAP, 
cheering. These things are not without meaning.’ Men v * 
who commonly stood aside from political activity were 
roused. ‘Mr. Carlyle/ says Mr. Kuskin, ‘Mr. Froude, and 
several other men of creditable name gathered together at 
call of Mr. Gladstone as for a great national need, together 
with other men of more retired mind — Edward Burne-Jones 
for one, and myself for another.’ 

The reply to the Guildhall speech was a conference at St- 
James’s Hall (Dec. 8), one of the most remarkable gatherings 
of representative men of every type and from every part of 
the kingdom ever held in this country. ‘ 1 have most flourish- 
ing accounts of the progress of preparations for the confer- 
ence of which I have been a promoter from the beginning. 

They urge me to speak on the 8th, but I should much prefer 
that others should put themselves in the foreground.’ Besides 
the eminent politicians, great territorial magnates were there, 
and men of letters, and divines of various churches, and men 
who had never been to a militant assembly in their lives 
before, — all with a resolute purpose exj^ressed by Mr. Trevel- 
yan, ‘ No matter how the prime minister may finger the hilt 
of the sword, the nation will take care that it never leaves 
the scabbard.’ Mr. Gladstone reached London a day or two 
before. On the 8th, he enters : — 

8. — Made notes and extracts for speech. Attended tlic meetings 
at St. James’s Hall, 12-1^ and 4-8. Spoke (I fear) U hours with 
some exertion, far from wholly to my satisfaction. T]u‘. meetings 
were great, notable, almost historical. 


The day after this important and impressive gathering he 
was back at Hawarden, busy at his article upon the life of 
the Prince Consort. Then came Christmas day, — ‘ The most 
solemn I have known for long ; I see that eastward sky of 
storm and of underlight !’ 

At a suggestion from the London foreign oflicc, a con- 
ference of the great Powers met at Constantino] )le in the 
middle of December. Lord Salisbury went as the representa- 
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tive of England, To a correspondent Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
this as an excellent selection : — 

I tliiuk it right at once to give you my opinion of Lord 8alis- 
hury, wliorn T know pretty well in private. He has littlo foreign 
or eastern knowledge, and little craft; lie is rough of tongue in 
public dfiliate, hut a great gentleman in private society; he is very 
remarkal)ly clever, of unsure judgment, hut is above anything 
mean ; lias no Disraelite prejudices; keeps a conscience, and has 
})lenty of manhood and cliaracher. In a word the appointment of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople is the best thing the government 
have yet done in the eastern (piestion. 

As the conference niet, so it ran a usual course, and then 
vanished. The Powers were in complete accord as to the 
deniauds tliat were to ho made upon Turkey for the pro- 
tection of the unfortunate Christian rayahs. The Turk in just 
confidence tliat lie should lind a friend, rejected them, and 
the envoys departed to their homes. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
found comfort in the tli ought that by the agitation two 
])oints liad been gained: the re-establishment of the 
Euro})can concert, and extrication from a disgraceful posi- 
tion of virtual complicity with Turkey. 

In the spring of 1S77 he wrote a second pamphlet,^ because 
a speecli in the House could not contain detail enough, and 
liecause parliamentary tradition almost compelled a suspen- 
sion of discussion while ministers were supposed to be engaged 
in concert with other Ihwersin devising a practical answer to 
Hiissian iinjuiry. He found that it ‘jiroduccd no great impres- 
sion/ the sale not going beyond six or seven thousand copies. 
Still, tlie gain remained from the proceeding in the autumn, 
that the government dared not say they had nothing to do 
with the condition of the Christian rayahs of Turkey, and any 
idea of going t o war for Turkey was out of the question. 

Public feeling had Avaxed very hot, yet Avitliout any clear 
precision of opinion or purpose on the side opposed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy of emancipation. Dean Church 
(Dec. 1870) describes how ‘everybody was very savage with 
everybody about Turks and Russians: I think I never 

^ Li.s-sona in Massitcrc. 
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remember such an awkward time for meeting people (until CHAP, 
you know you are on the same side) except at the height of . 
the Tractarian row.’ ^ 

A little later we have one of the best pictures of him that 
I know, from the warm and vivid hand of J. II. Green, the 
historian : — 

Feb. 21, 1877. — Last night 1 met Gladstone — it will always he a 
memorable night to me ; Stubbs was there, and Goldwin Smith, and 
Humphry Sandwith, and Mackenzie Wallace, whose great book 
on Russia is making such a stir, besides a few other nice people , 
but one forgets everything in Gladstone himself, in his perfect 
naturalness and grace of manner, his charming abandon of con- 
versation, his unafiected modesty, his warm ardour for all that is 
noble and good. I felt so proud of my leader — the chief 1 have 
always clung to through good report and ill report— -because, wise 
or unwise as he might seem in this or that, he was always noble of 
soul. He was very pleasant to me, and talked of the new historic 
school he hoped wc were building up as enlisting his warmest 
sympathy. I wish you could have seen with what a glow he spoke 
of the Montenegrins and their struggle for freedom; how he called 
on us who wrote history to writer what we could of that long fight 
for liberty ! And all through the evening not a word to recall his 
greatness amongst us, simple, natural, an (ujual among his equals, 
listening to every one, drawing out every one, with a force and a 
modesty that touched us more than all his power. 

In another letter, says the same ardent man, ‘ 1 begin to see 
that there may be a truer wisdom in the “ humanitarianism ” 
of Gladstone than in the purely political views of Disraeli. The 
sympathies of peoples with peoples, the sense of a common 
humanity between nations, the aspirations of nationalities 
after freedom and independence, (fre real political forces; 
and it is just because Gladstone owns them as forces, and 
Disraeli disowns them, that the one has been on the right 
side, and the other on the wrong in parallel questions such 
as the upbuilding of Germany or Italy. I think it will be so 
in this upbuilding of the Sclave.’ - 

It was my own good fortune to pass two days with him 

^ Church, Life, j). 202. “ Letters of J. 11. Green, pj). 446-7. 
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BOOK at this moment at High Elms. Huxley and Playfair were of 
^ the party. Mr. Gladstone had with him the printer’s proofs 
1877 . Qf second pamphlet, and was in full glow against Turkish 
terrorism and its abettors. This strong obsession could not 
be concealed, nor was there any reason why it should he ; it 
made no difference in his ready cojirtesy and kindness of 
demeanour, his willingness to enter into other people’s topics, 
his pliant force and alacrity of mind. On the Sunday after- 
noon Sir John Lubbock, our host, took us all up to the hill- 
top whence in his quiet Kentish village Darwin was shaking 
the world. The illustrious ])air, born in the same year, had 
never met before. Mr. Gladstone as soon as seated took 
Darwin’s interest in lessons of massacre for granted, and 
launched forth his thunderbolts with unexhausted zest. His 
great, wise, simple, and truth-loving listener, then, I think, 
busy on digestive powers of the drosera in his green-house, 
was intensely delighted. When we broke up, watching Mr. 
Gladstone’s erect alert figure as he walked away, Darwin, 
shading his eyes with his hand against the evening rays, said 
to mo ill unaffected satisfaction, ‘ What an honour that such 
a great man should come to visit me 1 ’ Too absorbed in his 
own overwhelming conflict with the powers of evil, Mr. Glad- 
stone makes no mention of his afternoon call, and only says 
of the two days that ‘he found a notable party, and much 
iutei’csting conversation,’ and that he ‘could not help liking’ 
one of tlie company, then a stranger to him. In his absence 
at, church, we were talking of the qualities that send men 
forward and keep them back. ‘ I should like to know,’ cried 
Huxley, ‘ what would keep such a man as that back,’ pointing 
to where M r. Gladstone had been sitting ; ‘ why, put him in 
the middle of a moor, with nothing in the world but his 
shirt, and you could not prevent him from being anything 
he liked.’ And Huxley was as far as possible from being a 
Gladstoniaii. 

IV 

Events meanwhile had moved. The failure of the con- 
ference in December, and the futility of an instrument 
known as the London protocol devised in March, led up to 
a declaration of war by Russia against Turkey in April. 
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We now come to an episode in this controversy, that CRAP. 

excited lively passions at the moment, and subjected Mr. v 

Gladstone’s relation to his party to a strain that would have 
been profoundly painful, if his heroic intensity had not for 
the time taken him beyond the region of pain and pleasure. 

To Lord Granville, 7 3 Hmieij Sired, A [ml 23, 187 7. — The protocol, 
the refusal of Turkey, the insistence of Eussia, have been followed 
to-night by the announcement that the Eussian Charg(i has sus- 
pended relations with Turkey. Is not the moment now come for 
raising the rather still* question whether a policy, oi' a substantive 
motion, is to be submitted to ])arliaiiiciit ? T hold back from a 
conclusion as long as I can, that T may benefit by the views of 
others. But it is perfectly plain that Salisbury is at a discount, 
and that the government grow more Turkish every day ; reason- 
ably plain that some grave arguments against moving have now 
lost their force. My own inclination is towards a scries of 
resolutions with such points as are rudely indicated on the 
enclosed scrap. Please to let me have it again at some time; J 
have no copy. <• 

Ih the Duke of Argyll. A^n-'d 2(), 1877.-— 1 have drawn some 
resolutions of which J intend to give notice to-day unless the 
leaders will move. If they will move, though they may say 
much less, I can support them and express my fuller ideas in 
a speech. I cannot leave my bed, but notice will be givcai in my 
name. 

Frmn the iJiary. April 27, 1877. — 111 in the night ; ke])t my bed. 

Saw Dr. Clark twice. Saw Mr. Coschen, Lord Wolvei’ton, Mr. 

Bright, Lord Frederick Cavendish. This day 1 took my decision, 

.a severe one, in face of my not having a single approver in the 
upper official circle. But had 1 in the first days of Septcmiber 
asked the same body whether 1 ought to write my pamphlet, I 
believe the unanimous answer would have been No. Arranged 
for the first (general) notice to be given, in my absence. 

The resolutions were five in niiinbcr, and the pith of them 
was, first, an expression of complaint against the Porte ; 
second, a declaration that, in the absence of guarantees on 
behalf of the subject populations, the Porte had lost all 
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BOOK claim to support, moral or material; third, a desire that 
^ British influence should be employed on behalf of local 
1877. liberty and self-government in the disturbed provinces; 
fourth, this influence to be addressed to promoting the 
concert of the Powers in exacting from the Porte such 
changes as they might deem to be necessary for humanity 
and justice; fifth, an address to the crown accordingly. 
On the expediency of these resolutions, at a moment when 
a war with many complexities had just broken out, opinion 
in the party was divided. The official liberals and their 
special Jidhcrcnts floubted. The radicals below the gangway, 
headed l)y Mr. (fliamberlaiii and Sir Charles Dilke, sup- 
ported the resolutions with enthusiasm. Adverse notices of 
the previous (piestion were put upon the paper. Lord 
Granville wrote to Mr. Gladstone (May 2) that his colleagues 
on the front oj)])ositi()n bench had met, and were still of 
opinion, ‘that it was not opportune at this moment to move 
resolutions, and (bought that the least antagonistic course 
as regarded you would l)e to vote for one of the motions 
announced for the previous cpiestibn.’ To the Duke of 
Argyll Mr. ( ilads(;one wrote on the 4th: — 

Onr friends of the late cabinet have fallen into a sad series of 
errors, some of which 1 fear will l)e greatly resented in the 
country. To meet on AVednesday; to use the private pressure 
which is l)cing used, as 1 am told, against the resolutions; and 
above all to have announced the result of the meeting in the 
papers of yesterday ; these form a combination, in my opinion, 
deplorable and almost incredible. 1 shall do all in my power to 
avert consequences, but my diHiculties are greatly increased. 

It looked as if a mortal split within the party were 
inevitable. 

From the iJkri/. o. —The post brought me near MO letters 
to-day Avhich took some hours to examine, but they are most 
remarkable. Saw Lord Granville with Lord AAffilverton. They 
opened the means of bridging over the chasm inadvertently made ; 
jirid 1 readily went into the scheme. It was carried through by 
Granville at a meeting of his friends after the Academy dinner, 
and he came to me at Wolvertori’s with Hartington to make 
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known the result and consider some details of execution. What CHAP 
they ask of me is really, from my point of view, little more than . 
nominal. They have in truth been awakened as from a slumber by 
the extraordinary demonstrations in the country. 3-4 J attended 
the Academy exhibition. 64-lOJ at the dinner ; spoke for 
literature ! My reception surprised me, it was so good. 

What was asked was that be should consent to an 
amended form of his second resolution, declaring more 
simply and categorically that the Turk, by his misgovern- 
ment, had lost his claims. As to the otlier resolutions, 
according to a common usage, it was at his choice to accept 
a division on the first or first two, and not divide upon the 
rest. His speech, of course, would cover the ground of all 
the resolutions. This reduction Avas, as he truly said, ' little 
more than nominal’ A friendly question was to he put 
when the time came, and in reply he would state how things 
stood. 

The critical day arrived, and not often has parliamentary 
excitement been so liigh. It was a battle of high national 
and even European policy, for England was now at the 
front; it was a battle between two sections of a ])arty; it 
was the ordeal of a man admitted to be the greatest in the 
House, and perhaps some of the onlookers felt much like 
the curious Florentines, as tiicy Avondered what would 
happen to Savonarola and the monks in the great Trial 
by Fire. 

Fiviib the JHary. May 7. — This day came in about 100 meetings 
and say 200 letters or 250. Worked hard upon the blue book, 
and references and notes for speec'li. House at 4]. For over two 
hours I was assaulted from every ({uarter, except the opposition 
bench which was virtually silent. >Such a sense of solitary 
struggle 1 never remember. At last 1 rose on the main (juestion 
nearly in despair as to the result; but resolved at least not to 
fail through want of effort. I spoke 24 hours, voice lasting well. 

House gradually came round and at the last was more than good. 

It was over at 9.30. Never did I feel weaker and more wormlike. 

Dinner at Sir W. James’s and H. of C. again 10|-12|. <S. 1 am 

the spoiled child of sleep. This night was an exception. 
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BOOK The scene began with the question as preconcerted, put 
^ by Mr. Trevelyan. Such moves never fail to provoke some 
1877. measure of mockery, and this time both regular opponents 
and opponents in more or less disguise thought that they 
had got the monarch of the forest down. The situation was 
one tluit opened the way for Mr. Gladstone's love of over- 
precision, and his various explanations prolonged the 
wrangle. It lasted until the dinner-hour. ‘While many 
members,’ says one observer, ‘were streaming out to dine 
and those who remained looked dejectedly at their watches, 
Mr. Gladstone, who is sixty-eight years of age, sprang again 
to his feet, and without any sign of diminished spirit 
delivered a noble speech lasting two hours and a half. It 
was perhaps the greatest triumph of irrepressible moral and 
physical vitality over depressing conditions that was ever 
won in the House of Commons.'^ 

The record of a distinguished eyewitness, himself one day 
to be prime minister, ought not to be omitted: — 

There Wt'is oiic of those prelim iiijiry parliamentary debates — or 
series of debates — which preceded the main business of the 
ev(ming. In tin's Mr. (Jladstone had to speak not once or twice, 
but several times, and it was not until hour after hour had passed 
in this preliminary skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and 
utterly wearied, that he got up to present his case with that con- 
viction that lie was right, which was his great strength as a 
speaker in and out of the House. T never shall forget the im- 
pression that speecli left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical 
endurance it was almost unsurpassed ; as a feat of parliamentary 
courage, parliamentary skill, parliamentary endurance, and par- 
liamentary cl()(|ucncc, I believe it will always be unequalled.^ 


As he drew to his close, he looked according to Mr. 
Forster, 'like a/ii uiH-pired man’ and 1 have heard many 
hearers of cool temperament declare the passage about the 
Montenegrins and onwards, to have been the most thrilling 
deliverance that could ever be conceived. Here is this 
noble peroration : — 

Sir, there were other days when England was the hope of 
1 Spectator. " Mr. lialfoiir, House of Commons, May 20, 1898. 
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freedom. Wherever in the world a high aspiration was enter- CHAP, 
tained, or a noble blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes ^ 
of the oppressed were always turned — to this favourite, this darling 
home of so much privilege and so much happiness, where the 
people that had built up a noble edifice for themselves would, it 
was well known, be ready to do what in them lay to secure the 
benefit of the same inestimable boon for others. You talk to me 
of the established tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I 
appeal to an established tradition older, wider, nobler far — a 
tradition not which disregards British interests, but which teaches 
you to seek the promotion of these interests in obeying the 
dictates* of honour and justice. And, sir, what is to be the end of 
this ? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain 
about this policy and that policy in the garb of British interests, 
and then, with a new and base idolatry, fall down and worship 
them ? Or are we to look, not at the sentiment, but at the hard 
facts of the ease, which Lord Derby told us fifteen years ago— viz., 
that it is the populations of those countries tliat will ultimately 
possess them — that will ultimately determine their abiding con- 
dition 1 It is to this fact, this law, that we should look. There 
is now before the world a glorious ])rize. A portion of those 
unhappy people are still as yet making an efl'ort to retrieve what 
they have lost so long, but have not ceased to love and to desire. 

I speak of those in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Another poriion — a 
band of heroes such as the world has rarely seen — stand on the 
rocks of Montenegro, and are ready now, as they have ever been 
during the 400 years of their exile from their fertile plains, to 
sweep down from their fastnesses and meet the Turks at any odds 
for the re-establishment of justice and of peace in those countries. 

Another portion still, the 5,000,000 of Bulgarians, cowed and 
beaten down to the ground, hai’dly venturing to look upwards, 
even to their Father in heaven, have extended their hands to you ; 
they have sent you their petition, they have prajuid for your help 
and protection. They have told you that they do not seek 
alliance with Eussia, or with any foreign power, but that they 
seek to be delivered from an intolerable burden of woe and shame. 

That burden of woe and shame — the greatest that exists on God’s 
earth — is one that we thought united Europe was about to 
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BOOK remoTC ; but to removing which, for the present, you seem to have 

^ no efficacious means of offering even the smallest practical con- 

tribution. But, sir, the removal of that load of woe and shame is 
a great and noble prize. It is a prize well worth competing for. 
It is not yet too late to try to win it. I believe there are men in 
the cabinet who would try to win it, if they were free to act on 
their own beliefs and aspirations. It is not yet too late, I say, to 
become (;ompetitors for that prize ; but be assured that whether 
3^)11 mean to claim foj* yourselves even a single loaf in that im- 
mortal chaplet of renown, which will be the reward of true labour 
in that cause, or whether you turn your backs upon that cause and 
upon your own duty, 1 bcffieve, for one, that the knell of Turkish 
tyranny in these provinces has sounded. So far as human eye can 
ju(lg(^, it is about to be destroyed. The destruction may not come 
in the way or by the means that we should choose ; but come this 
boon from what hands it may, it will be a noble boon, and as 
a noble boon will gladly be accepted by Christendom and the 
world. 

V 

The division, after a debate that lasted live days, resulted 
in 854 for ministers, against 228 for Mr. Gladstone. 

Of course if you had gone on alone, Ijord Granville told him, 
you would only have had either more or less than half the liberal 
party. If llartington had moved the first two resolutions, the 
government would certainly have had some 160 or 170 majority. 
All the malcontents behind the opposition front benches were 
obliged to vote on Monday, in conse({uence of having so vigorously 
preached allegiance during the previous ten days. As it is, the 
party voted pi-etty well. 

‘ Tlic assumed laughter of the conservatives/ he adds, 

‘ showed their vexation, and some of the radicals showed 
their cards — that it is not the eastern question, but the 
hopes of breaking up the party that really excites them.’ 
The radicals on their part were extremely sore at the 
withdrawal of the resolutions. ‘ Your goodness,’ wrote their 
leading man to Mr. Gladstone the following day, ' has been 
abused in the interests of a section of the party who deserve 
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least at your hands. The current report in the lobbies last 
night, spread by these gentlemen, and easily believed by . 
their friends, was that you had “ caved in.” ’ Could he not 
take some further opportunity of showing that he had not 
abandoned the policy of joint intervention, and that the 
liberal party in the country had no reason to regret that 
they rose almost as one man to his call ? 

At first it was thought that the discussion liad done good 
by impressing the government witli the desire of the country, 
if not for coercion at least for real neutrality, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield had submitted to the better infiuem'es in the 
cabinet. It soon appeared that this had not happened. 

* The fidelity of the party,' said Lord Granville ‘ and the large 
majority have given Beaconsfield the lead, of which ho lias not 
been slow to avail himself. It is very serious.' The war in 
the Balkans went on ; the Turks fought with valour and con- 
stancy : sufierings on both sides were frightful. In England 
the sympathy with the miserable victims of Turkish misrule 
became modified by the rc-a wakened jealousy of Kussian 
power. Mr. Gladstone held his ground with invincible 
tenacity against all comers. He took his share in such par- 
liamentary operations as were possible, but these operations 
were necessarily fruitless, and the platform now for the 
first time since the long campaign against the corn laws 
became the elYcctive field for moving national opinion. 

Great parties of tourists from the northern and midland 
towns began to make it a fashion to go on high pilgrimage 
to Hawarden, where besides a line park they saw the most 
interesting man in the country, and had a good chance of 
hearing an eloquent speech, or watching a tree fall under the 
stroke of his vigorous arm. If they brought him the tribute 
of a casket or an a.xe or some cunning walking-stick, he was 
obliged to thank them, and if ho opened his lips to thank 
them, the all-engrossing themo was sure to well up. kSoujc 
of these earnest utterances jarred even on his admirers in 
the press and out of it. J ust so would critics in colleges aiiJ 
cathedral closes have found Wesley and Whitefield in their 
evangelising mission north, south, east and west, excessive, 
exaggerated, indiscreet, and deficient in good taste. They 
VOL. II. M 
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BOOK could not understand how one supposed to be so knowing in 

— all the manoeuvres of parliament and party, was at the same 
time so naif. This curious simplicity in fact marked him in 
all the movements into which he put his heart. Like every 
other grand missionary — the abolitionist, the gospel mis- 
sionary, the free trader, the peace man, the temperance 
man — he could not believe that the truths, arguments, and 
appeals, of which he was the bearer, could fail to strike in 
all who heard them the same fire that blazed in bosoms 
fervid as his own. 

He went to Birmingham and was received with tumultuous 
acclamations by many tens of thousands : — 

May?)!. — [llawarden]. Off before 11. Reached Birmingham 
at 3J. A triumphal reception. Dinner at Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Meeting 7 to 9^, half occupied by my speech. A most intelligent 
and duly ay)f)reciative audience — but they were 25,000 and the 
building I think of no acoustic merits, so that the strain was 
excessive. A supper followed. Jmie 1. — Breakfast party 9.30, 
Much conversation on the Birmingham school board system. Off 
at 10.45 to Enfield Factory, which consumed the forenoon in a 
most interesting survey with Colonel Dickson and his assistants. 
Then to tlic fine (qy. overfme ?) board school, where addresses 
were presented and I spoke over half an hour on politics. After 
luncheon to the town hall ; address from the corporation, made a 
municipal speech of say 20 minutes. A good deal of movement in 
the streets with us even to-day. Thence to the Oratory and sat 
with Dr. Newman.^ Saw Mr. Chamberlain’s very pleasing children. 
Then to the dinner, s})oke again. To Hagley at 11.5. 

Well was it sai{l of this visit by Dale, that strenuous 
whole-hearted man, ‘ Forsaken or but feebly supported by 
many of those with whom he had shared many glorious 
conflicts, and who owe<l to him their place and fame, his 
courage remained undaunted, and his enthusiasm for 
righteousness and freedom untpicnchcd.' 

^ At this interview Mr. Cluimber- wonderful pair wore nervous and 
lain V. as present. He h,ul askt-d Mr. constrained, and cacli seemed a little 
Gladstone what he would like to do ndieved when, after twenty minutes 
or SCO in Birniingiuun. Mi-. Glad- of commonplace conversation, they 
stone said he tliought he should like rose to part, 
to call upon Dr. Newman. Tlu^ 
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Mr. Gladstone described the general situation in a letter CHAP, 
to a correspondent out of England’ : — . 

JEt. 68. 

I cannot say much for the conduct of the Powers. That of the 
pope and his court has been vile ; Manning and most part of 
Ireland have followed suit ; France and Germany are thinking of 
themselves and one another ; and Italy, for fear of the pope, is 
obliged to look very much to Germany. Austria is to some 
extent in a false position. For us there is no excuse : there was 
no difficulty whatever in our doing our duty. I have said 
in parliament, and I deeply feel, it is the most deplorable chapter 
of our foreign policy since tlu', peace of 1815. The good cause has 
been further weakened by the bad conduct, in varying degrees, of 
many races, Magyars and Jews above all. You see 1 caimot help 
filling up my paper with this subject. 

In July he made a pleasure trip in one of Sir Donald 
Currie’s steamers, from London to Dartmouth. ‘ We set out 
at 10.20,’ he says, ‘ for the docks. Started in the Dublin 
Castle at noon. We sp(3nt the night at tlio Noi’e, good 
weather, kind reception, splendid fai’c. The (Jape dcjmties 
came with us as far as Gravesend.’ Among these deputies 
was Mr. Kruger. 

In October he paid his first and only visit to Ireland. It 
lasted little more than three weeks, and did not extend 
beyond a very decidedly Fhiglish Pale. Ho stayed in great 
houses, was feasted by the provost of Trinity, in spite of 
disestablishment, and ho had a friendly conversation with 
Cardinal Cullen, in spite of Vaticanism. ‘ You know, Mr. 
Gladstone,’ said the (Jardinal, ‘ we could have given you a 
warmer reception if it had not been for certain pamphlets 
which we in Ireland did not like very well.’ He received the 
freedom of the city of Dublin, broke bread with the Duke of 
Marlborough at the vice-regal lodge, admired the picturesque 
site of the castle at Kilkenny, enjoyed sympathetic talks 
with host and hostess at Abbey leix, and delighted in the 
curious antiquities and exquisite natural beauties of the 
county of Wicklow. Of the multitudes of strange things 
distinctively Irish, he had little chance of seeing much. 
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A TOMIJLTITOTTS YEAE 
{1S7S) 

On llK^se grf'.at quoKiionK, whicli cut. so (l<!ep into heart and mind, 
tlie irnportanci' of taking wind they tliink tlio best course for tho 
question will often s(^em, even to those who have the most just sense 
of party obligation, a higlier dul.y than that of party allegiance. — 
(iLADSTONE {to GranviUe, 187H). 

Ok 1S7(S Mr. CladstoTie spoke as 'a tumultuous year.’ In 
January, after a fierce strugf^le of five months in the Balkan 
passes, tlie Russian forces overcame the Turkish defence, 
and by the end of January had entered Adrianople and 
reached the Sea of Marmora. Here at San Stefano a treaty 
of peace was made at the beginning of March. The last 
word of the eastern question, as Lord Derby said in those 
days, is this: Who is to have (.Constantinople? No great 
IV)wer would be willing to see it in the hands of any other 
great Power, no small Power could hold it at all, and as for 
joint occupation, all such expedients were both dangerous 
and doubtful.^ Tliis last word now seemed to be writing 
itself in (Capital letters. Russia sent the treaty to the Powers, 
with the admission that portions of it affecting tho general 
interests of Europe could not be regarded as definitive 
without general ('oncurrence. A treaty between Russian and 
Turk within the zone of Constantinople and almost in sight 
of St. Sophia, opened a new and startling vist.a to English 
politicians. Powerful journalists, supposed to be much in 
the confidence of ministers, declared that if peace were 
ultimately concluded on anything like the terms proposed, 
then beyond all doubt the outworks of our empire were 
gone, and speedy ruin must begin. About such a situation 

' Speerhes of fhe Fifteenth Earl cf Derby, i.* p. 297. 

ISO 
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there had been but one opinion among onr statesmen for CHA?. 
many generations. Until Mr. Gladstone, ‘ all men held that v y* 
such a state of things [as the Russians at Constantinople] 
would bring the British empire face to face with ruin.’^ 

Before the treaty of San Stefano, an angry panic broke out 
in parts of England. None of the stated terms of British 
neutrality were violated either by the treaty or its pre- 
liminaries, but even when no Russian force was within forty 
miles of Constantinople, the cabinet asked for a vote of six 
millions (January), and a few days later tlie British fleet 
passed the Dardanelles. Two years earlier, Mr. Gladstone 
had wished that the fleet should go to Constfintinople as a 
coercive demonstration against the Borte; now, in 1878, the 
despatch of the fleet was a demonstration against Russia, 
who had done alone the work of emancipation that in Mr. 
Gladstone’s view should have been done, and might have 
been done without war by that concert of the Powers from 
which England had drawn back. The concert of the Powers 
that our withdrawal had paralysed would have revived 
quickly enough, if either Austria or Germany had believed that 
the Czar really meant to seize Constantinople. ‘ 1 have done 
my best,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone to a friend, ‘ against the vote 
of six millions; a foolish and mischievous proposition. The 
liberal leaders have, mistakenly as I think, shrunk at the last 
moment from voting. But my opinion is that the liberal 
party in general are flrmly opposed to the vote as a silly, 
misleading, and mischievous measure.’ He both spoke and 
voted. The opinion of his adherents was that his words, not- 
withstanding his vote, were calculated to do more to tlirow 
oil on the troubled waters, than either the words or the 
abstention of the oflicial leader. 

The appearance of the British fleet with the nominal object 
of protecting life and property at Constantinople, was imme- 
diately followed by the advance of Russian troops thirty 
miles nearer to Constantinople with the same laudable 
object. The London cabinet only grew the wilder in its 
projects, among them being a secret expedition of Indian 
troops to seize Cyprus and Alexandretta, with the idea that 
^ Pall Mall Oazetlr^ Fel>. 26, J898- 
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3^0K it would be fairer to tbe Turk not to ask his leave. Two 
— ministers resigned in succession, rather than follow Lord 
Beaconsfield further in designs of this species.^ 

'It is a bitter’ disappointment,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
Madame Novikoflf*, * to find the conclusion of one war, for 
which there Avas a weiglity cause, followed by the threat of 
another, for which tlicre is no adequate cause at all, and 
which will be an act of utter wickedness — if it comes to pass, 
which God forbid - on one side or on both. That unhappy 
subject of the bit of Bessarabia,^ on Avhich I have given you 
my mind with great freedom (for otherwise what is the use 
of my writing at all?) threatens to bo in part the pretext 
and in part the cause of enormous mischief, and in my 
opinion to mar and taint at a jiarticular point the immense 
glory wdncli Bussia had acquired, already complete in a 
military sense, and Avaiting to be consummated in a moral 
sense too.’ 

Public men do not Avithstand Avar fevers without discom- 
fort, as Bright had found in the streets of Manchester Avhen 
ho condemned the (/Vimean Avar. One or two odious and 
unusual incidents now liappenod to Mr. Gladstone : — 

Pt’h. LM. — Ik'twocn fr>iir and six, throe parties of the populace 
arriviHl heia', the first Avith cheers, the two others hostile. 
Windows A\Tre broken and much hooting. The last detachment 
Avas only kept away hy mounted police in line across the street 
both ways. This is not very saldiatical. There is strange work 
])ehind the eiirtain, if one could only get at it. The instigators 
ai'c those really guilty ; no one Ciui Aconder at the tools. 

One Sunday afternoon a little later (March 4):-— 

Anotlu'i' gathering of people Avas held off hy the police. I walked 
down Avith C., and as a large eroAvd gathered, though in the main 
friendly, avc went into Dr. Clark’s, and then in a hansom off the 
ground. j 

Stories Averc put about that Lord Beaconsfield reported the 

^ Lnrfl ( -ariuirvoiirosigiHMl in .l.uiu- " liuHsia deniaiulcMl from Turkey the 
ary 1S7S Arhon the flooi was (H(lor(‘<l Dobrudscha in order to c(xto it to 
(o the Dardanelles, and Lord Derby Uoumania in exchange for the Rou- 
in March on tlx calling out of the nianiaii province of Bessarabia, 
reserves. 
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names of dissentient colleagues to the Queen. Dining with 
Sir Robert Phillimore (Jan, 17), Mr. Gladstone — 
was emphatic and decided in his opinion that if the premier 
mentioned to the Queen any of his colleagues who had opposed 
him in the cabinet, he was guilty of great baseness and perfidy, 
Gladstone said ho had copies of 250 letters written by him to the 
Queen, in none of which could a reference l»o found to the opinion 
of his colleagues expressed in cabinet. 

On the same occasion, by the way, Sir Robert notes: — 
‘Gladstone was careful to restrain the exj)ression of his 
private feelings about Lord Beaconsficld, as he generally is.’ 

II 

In the summer the famous congress assembled at Berlin 
(June 13 to July 13), with Lord Beaconsficld and Lord 
Salisbury as the representatives of Great Britain, to sanction, 
reject, or modify the treaty of San Stefano. Before the 
congress met, the country received a shock that made men 
stagger. While in London it was im])ossiblc to attempt to 
hold a meeting in fa vour of peace, and even in the northern 
towns such meetings were almost at the mercy of anybody 
who might choose to start a jingo chorus; while tlie war 
party exulted in the thought that military preparations 
were going on apace, and that the bear would soon be rent 
by the lion ; a document was one afternoon betrayed to the 
public, from which the astounding fact appeared that Eng- 
land and Russia had already entered into a secret agreement, 
by which the treaty of San Stefano Avas in substance to be 
ratified, with the single essential exception that the southern 
portion of Bulgaria was to be severed from tlie northern. 
The treaty of Berlin became in fact an extensive partition of 
the Turkish empire, and the virtual ratification of the policy 
of bag and baggage. The Schouvaloff memorandum was not 
the only surprise. Besides the secret agreement vfith Russia, 
the British government had made a secret convention with 
Turkey. By this convention England undertook on terms to 
defend Turkey against Russian aggression in Asia, though 
concessions were made to Russia that rendered Asiatic Turkey 
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BOOK indefensible; and 4'urkey was lu carry out reforms which 

^ all sensible men knew to be wholly beyond her power. In 

payment for this bargain, the Sultan allowed England to 
occupy and administer Cyprus. 

At the end of the session Mr. Gladstone wound up his 
labours in parliament with an extraordinarily powerful 
survey of all these great transactions. Its range, compass, 
and grasp arc only matched by the simplicity and lucidity 
of his penetrating examination. It was on July 80 : — 

Finished the protocols and worked nj) the whole subject. It 
looiiKid V(UT large and disturlxul my sleep unusually. H. of C. 
S{)oke 2 1 hours. 1 was in body much below par, hut put on the 
steam pc‘rforc(^ It (mght to liav(‘. been far better. The speech 
e.vhausted me a good d(‘,al, as T was and am below par. 


lie sketched, in terse outline, the results of the treaty-- 
the independence of Roumania,, Servia, and Montenegro; 
the \drtnal independence of northern Bulgaria; the creation 
in southern Bulgaria (under the name of Eastern Boumelia) 
of local aiitononiy, which must soon grow into something 
more. Bosnia and 1 1 erxegovij}a, though M r. Gladstone would 
have ho])ed for their freedom from external control, had 
been lianded over to Austria, l)ut they were at any rate 
free from tdie Ottoman. The cai'dinal fact was that eleven 
millions of people formerly under Turkish rule, absolute or 
modified, were entirely exempted from the yoke. ‘Taking 
the whole of the ])rovisions of the treaty of Berlin together, 
1 most thankfully and joyfully acknowledge that great 
results have been achieved in the diminution of human 
misery and towards the establishment of human happiness 
and prosperity in the East.’ A great work of emancipation 
had been achieved for the Slavs of the Turkish empire. He 
deplored that equal regard had not been paid to the case of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly and Epirus, though even in BS(32 
Palmerston and Bussell were m favour of procuring the 
cession of Thessaly and Epirus to Greece. As for the 
baffling of Russian intrigue, it was true that the Bulgaria of 
Berlin was reduced from the Bulgaria of San Stefano, but 
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this only furnished new incentives and new occasions for chap. 
intrigue,^ Macedonia and Armenia were left over. v 

On the conduct of the two British plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin he spoke without undue heat, but with a weight that 
impressed even adverse hearers : — 

I say, sir, that in this congress of the great Powers, the voice 
of England has not been heard in unison with the institutions, the 
history, and the clniracter of England. On every (juostion that 
arose, and that became a subject of serious contest in the congress, 
or that could load to any important practical result, a voice has 
been heard from Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury wliich 
sounded in the tones of Metternich, and not in the tones of Mr. 
Canning, or of Lord Palmerston, or of Lord Kussell. I do not 
mean that the British government ought to have gone to the 
congress determined to insist upon the unrpialified prevalence of 
what I may call British ideas. They were bound to act in con- 
sonance with the general views of Europe. But within the limits 
of fair differences of opinion, which will always Ihj found to arise 
on such occasions, 1 do affirm that it was tluai* part to take the 
side of liberty ; and I do also affirm that as a matter of fact they 
took the side of servitude. 

The agreement with Russia had in liMith const^antly tied 
their hands. For instance, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury might make to Russia as many eloquent speeches as 
they liked against the restoration of Bessarabia, but every- 
body in the room knew that tlie British government had 
taken the lead in virtually assuring Russia that she had only 
to hold to her point and Bessarabia should again be hers. 

Most effective of all was his exposure of the convention with 
Turkey, a proceeding by which we had undertaken, behind 
the back of Europe and against the treaty of Paris, to 
establish a sole protectorate in Asiatic Turkey.*- We had 
made a contract of such impossible scope as to bind us to 
manage the reform of the judicature, the police, the finances, 
the civil service of Turkey, and the stoppage of the sources 

^ As it happened, the severance of - Mr. Gladstone made an important 
northern from southern Bulgaria only speech on the- treaty-making power 
lasted seven years. on June Rl, 1878. 
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BOOK of corruption at Constantinople. The load, if we took it 
^ seriously, was tremendous ; if we did not take it seriously, 
then what was the whole story of the reform of Asiatic 
Turkey, but a blind to excuse the acquisition of Cyprus? 
This great presentation of a broad and reasoned case con- 
tained a passage near its close, that had in it the kernel of 
Mr. (xladstone’s policy in the whole controversy that was now 
drawing to an end : — 

I think W(; have lost greatly by the conclusion of this conven- 
tion ; I think we have lost very greatly indeed the sympathy and 
respect of the nations of Europe. I do not expect or believe that 
wo shall fall into that sort of contempt which follows upon weak- 
ness. I think it to be one of the most threadbare of all the 
weapons of party warfare when we hear, as we sometimes hear, on 
the accession of a new government, that before its accession the 
government of England had been despised all over the world, and 
that Tiow on the contrary she has risen in the general estimation, 
and holds her proper place in the councils of nations. This 
England of ours is not so poor and so weak a thing as to 
depend upon the reputation of this or that administration ; and 
the world knows pretty well of what stuff she is made. . . . Now, 
I am desirous that the standard of our material strength shall be 
highly and justly estimated by the other nations of Christendom; 
but 1 believe it to be of still more vital consequence that we should 
stand high in their estimation as the lovers of truth, of honour, 
and of openness in all our proceedings, as those who know how to 
cast aside the motives of a narrow selfishness, and give scope to 
considerations of broad and lofty principle. I value our insular 
position, but I dread the day when we shall be reduced to a moral 
insularity. . . . The })rocecdings have all along been associated 
with a profession as to certain British interests, which although I 
believe them to be perfectly fictitious and imaginary, have yet 
been pursued with as much zeal and eagerness as if they had been 
the most vital realities in the world. This setting up of our own 
interests, out of place, in an exaggerated form, beyond their 
proper sphere, and not merely the setting up of such interests, but 
the mode in which they have been pursued, has greatly diminished, 
not, as I have said, the regard for our material strength, but the 
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estimation of our moral standard of action, and consequently our 
moral position in the world. 

Lord Beaconsfiold lost some of his composure when Mr. 
Gladstone called the agreement between England and 
Turkey an insane convention. ‘ I would put this issue,’ he 
said, ‘ to an intelligent English jury : Which do you believe 
most likely to enter into an insane convention ? A body 
of English gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their 
sovereign and the conlldence of their fellow -subjects, 
managing your affairs for five years— I hope with prudence, 
and not altogether without success — or a sophistical rheto- 
rician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,’ ^ 
— and so forth, in a strain of unusual commonness, little 
befitting either Disraeli’s genius or his dignity. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech three days later was as free from all the 
excesses so violently described, as any speech that was ever 
made at Westminster. 

No speech, however, at this moment was able to reduce 
the general popularity of ministers, and it was the common 
talk at the moment that if Lord Bcaconsficld had only 
chosen to dissolve, his majority would have been safe. 
Writing an article on ‘England’s Mission ’as soon as the 
House was up, Mr, Gladstone grap])led encrgeticsilly with 
some of the impressions on which this popularity was 
founded. The Pall Mall Gazetia l)ad set out tlicse impres- 
sions with its usual vigour. As Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
traverses much of the ground on which we have been 
treading, I may as well transcribe it : — 


CHAP. 
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The liberals, according to that ably written newspaper, have 
now imbibed as a permanent sentiment a ‘distaste for national 
greatness.’ This distaste is now grown into matter of principle. 
‘The disgust at these principles of action ever grew in do])th and 
extent,’ so that in the Danish, the American, and the Franco- 
German wars, there was ‘an increasing ])ortion of the nation ready 
to engage in the struggle on almost any side,’ as a protest against 
the position that it was bound not to engage in it at all ! The 
climax of the whole matter was reached when the result of the 


^ At Kiiiglitsbridgc, July 27, 1878. 
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BOOK Alabama treaty displayed to the world an England overreached, 
. overruled, and apologetic. It certainly requires the astounding 
suppositions, and the gross ignorance of facts, which the journalist 
with much truth recites, to explain the manner in which for some 
time past pure rhodomontadc has not only done the work of 
reasoning, but has been accepted as a cover for constant mis- 
carriage and defeat; and doctrines of national self-interest and 
self-assertion as supreme laws have been set up, which, if unhappily 
they harden into ‘ permanent sentiment ’ and ‘ matter of principle,’ 
will destroy all the rising hopes of a true public law for Christem 
dom, a,nd will substitute for it what is no better than the Com- 
munism of Paris enlarged and exalted into a guide of international 
relations. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect that minds in the 
condition of the ‘increasing portion ’ should on any terms accept 
ail appeal to history. But, for the sake of others, not yet so 
completely emancipated from the yoke of facts, I simply ask at 
what date it was that the liberal administrations of this country 
adopted the ‘permanent sentiment’ and the ‘matter of principle’ 
which have been their ruin ? Not in 1859-60, when they 
energetically sup[)ortcd the redemption and union of Italy. Not 
ill 1861, when, on the occurrence of the Trent affair, they at a 
few days’ notice despatched ten thousand men to Halifax. Not 
when, in concert with Europe, they compelled the sultan to cut 
off the head of his tyrannical pasha, and to establish a government 
in the Jjebanon not dependent for its vital breath on Constanti- 
nople. Not when in 1863 they invited France to join in an 
ulfiniufiiui- to the Cerman Powers, and to defend Denmark with 
us against the intrigues which Germany was carrying on under 
the plea of the Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the Duchies; and 
when they wiwe told by Louis Napoleon in reply that that might 
be a great British interest, but that it had no significance for 
France. Not when in 1870 they formed in a few days their 
double treaty for the defence of Belgium. Docs, then, the whole 
indictment rest on this — that, in conformity with the solemn 
declaration of the European Powers at Paris in 1856, they cured 
a deep-seated quarrel with America by submitting to the risk of a 
very unjust award at Geneva ; and reconciled a sister nation, and 
effected a real forward step in the march of civilization, at about 
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half the cost which the present administration has recently CHAP, 
incurred (but without paying it) in agitating and disturbing ^ 
Europe 1 Or is it that during all those years, and many more 
years before them, while liberty and public law were supported, 
and British honour vindicated, territorial cupidity was not inflamed 
by the deeds or words of statesmen, British interests were not set 
up as ‘ the first and great commandment,’ and it was thought better 
to consolidate a still undeveloped empire, which might well 
satisfy every ambition, as it assuredly taxes to the utmost every 
faculty, 

III 

Though this was a ‘ tumiiltiioiis year,’ he noted with some 
complacency that the work of his pen produced a thousand 
pounds. He laboured hard at his Homeric primer, ‘just 
contriving to squeeze the completion of it, into the Easter 
recess wrote articles on the ‘Peace to dome/ on the ‘Paths 
of Honour and of Shame,’ on the Abbe Martin, on ‘ England’s 
Mission,’ on ‘ Electoral Statistics,’ the ‘Friends and Foes of 
Russia,’ and other matters. He finished a paper on Iris, ‘a 
charming little subject, and for once 1 am a little pleased 
with my work.’ He toiled diligently at a collection of old 
articles, which he christened GleanhujH :~ 

Nmemher 14. — Worked on articles for repiant. Pcperusal of 
Patteson moves me unto tears.^ AVhat a height he reached ! 

What he did for God and the church. Praise to the Highest in 
the height ! 21.— This morning the rain on the trees was wonder- 

ful and lovely. W'hen it fell under the trees in the afternoon it 
was like .snow or small icicles an inch deep. 25. — Read Maud once 
more, and aided by Doyle’s criticism wrote my note of apology 
and partial retractation.- The fact is I am wanting in that higher 
poetical sense, which distingui.shes the true artist. 

Again and again be gives himself the delightl’ul refrusli- 
ment of arranging his books. Ih) finds that he has 700 
volumes of English poetry. ‘After 80 hours my library is 
now in a passable state, and 1 enjoy, in Ruskiii’s words “ tlie 
complacency of possession and the pleasantness of order.’” 

He sat to Millais in the summer for what was to be tlie 
^ Set) Gleanings^ ii. p. 213. Ihid. ii. pp. 146-7. 
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BOOK most popular of his portraits. * July 5. — Went with C. to 
^ examine the Millais portrait, surely a very fine work. 6. — 
Sat once more to Millais, whoso ardour and energy about his 
picture inspire a strong sympathy.’ On Good Friday he 
hears Bach’s passion music, ^ most beautiful, yet not what I 
like for to-day.’ In the afternoon: ‘We drove down to 
Pembroke Lodge. For a few minutes saw Lord Russell at 
his desire— a, noljle wreck. Ho recognised us and overflowed 
Avith feeling.’ 

In December the iVrgylls and Mr. Ruskin came to 
Hawarden : — 

Dec. 1 2. — Mr. Ruskin’s health better, and no diminution of charm. 
14. — Mr, Ruskin at dinner developed his political opinions. They 
aim at the restoration of the Judaic system, and exhibit a mixture 
of virtuous absolutism and Christian socialism. All in his charm- 
ing and modest manner. 

From a pleasing account of Ruskin at Hawarden privately 
printed, Ave may take one passage : — 

Something like a litth', amicable duel took place at one time be- 
tween Ruskin and Mr. G., wdien Ruskin directly attacked his host 
as a ‘leveller.’ ‘ You see ijon thirds one man is as good as another 
and all men equally competent to judge aright on political ques- 
tions ; Avhereas I am a believer in an aristocracy.’ And straight 
came the answer from Mr. Gladstone, ‘Oh dear, no ! lam nothing 
of the sort. I am a firm believer in the ai’istocratic principle — 
the rule of the best. 1 am an out-and-out iiu'qvalitariaiiy a con- 
fession Avhich Ruskin treated Avdth intense delight, clapping his 
hands ti’iumphantly. 

The true question against Ruskin’s and Carlyle’s school 
Avas how you are to get the rule of the best. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that freedom Avas the answer ; what path the others 
Avonld have us tread, neither Ruskin nor his stormy teacher 
ever intelligibly told ns. 

IV 

Writing on Noviunber 1 to Madame Novikofl’, Mr. Glad- 
stone said : — 

NiW. 1, 78. — My o])inion is that this government is moving to 
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its doom, and I hope the day of Lord Granville’s succession to it CHAP, 
may be within a twelvemonth. It is not to be desired that this . 
should take place at once. The people want a little more cx- 
perience of Beaconsfield toryism. 

Unfortunately this experience, whatever bo the precise 
name for it, now came with disastrous promptitude, and the 
nation having narrowly escaped one war, found itself in- 
volved in two. The peril of a conflict in Europe had hardly 
passed, before the country found itself committed to an 
attack for which the government themselves censured their 
high-handed agent, upon the fiercest of the savage tribes of 
South Africa. A more formidable surprise was the announce- 
ment that, by a headlong reversal of accepted Indian policy, 
war had been declared against the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
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tI opa ^ ; avlaTij), pq ff( vikutu) kIjitos, 

~ylCs(.!u. Evm., 74, 128. 

Turn not faint of heart. What doost thou ? Up and fortli ! 

Let not weariiiesH he thy master. 

BOOK AurEii llio general election of 1874, Mr. (Gladstone resolved 
not again to oiler himself as candidate for Greenwich, and in 
1879. |^s7S he formally declined an invitation from the liberals in 

that constituency. At the end of the year it was inti- 
mated to him that he might have a safe seat in the city of 
Edinburgh without a contest. In January 1879, more am- 
bitious counsels prevailed, and it was resolved by the liberal 
committee of Midlothian, with Lord Rosebery in the front, 
and amid infinite resolution, enthusiasm, and solid sense of 
responsibility, that Mr. ({ladstone should bo invited to contest 
the metropolitan county of Sc'.otland. Mr. Adam, the Scotch 
whi]), entered into the design, Lord Wolverton approved, and 
Lord Granville sent Adam a letter assenting. The sitting 
mend)er was Lord Dalkeith, eldest son of that Duke of 
lluceleiieh who had been Mr. Gladstone’s eolleague in Peel’s 
(aibinet nearly forty years before, and who had left it in the 
memorable December of ](S45. Parties had always been 
closely balanced, although the tories had held their own 
pretty firmly, and only two contests had been fought for 
forty years. The Midlothian tory was described to Mr. 

( dadstonc as of the hardest and narrowest type, and the battle 
was therefore sure to be fierce. Some of the voters, however. 
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told the canvassers that they would no longer support CHAP, 
ministers. ‘If the government continues much longer/ . 
they said, ‘ the whole nation will be in the poorhouse.' The 
delight of the constituency was intense at the prospect of 
having for their champion one whom they described as the 
greatest living Scotchman, and Adam (January 10, 1879) pre- 
dicted a majority of two hundred. Mr. Gladstone rapidly, but 
not without deliberation, entered into the project. ‘ I am now 
only anxious,* he wrote to Mr. Adam (January 11), ‘under 
your advice and Wolverton’s, about making the ground sure 
before the plunge is taken ; after it is taken, you may depend 
on me.* On the same day he wrote to Lord Granville : — 

I believe you have been cognizant of the proceedings about the 
county of Midlothian, which arc now beginning to bear a practical 
aspect. Generally, when one knows the tree is a largo tree, yet 
on coming close up to the trunk it looks twice as large as it did 
before. So it is with this election. Tf it goes on, it will gather into 
itself a great deal of force and heat, and will l)e very prominent. 

Thus far I am not sure whether I have put the matter pointedly 
before you, or have been content to assume your approval of what 
I found Adam pressing strongly upon m<;. It will 1)e a tooth and 
nail affair. 

Lord Granville replied, that he was doing a ‘ very plucky 
and public-spirited thing.* ‘Your friends,* he said, ‘must 
begin working the coach at once, but 1 should think you had 
better not appear too early in the field. Act Louis xiv.’ 
‘Having received your approval,* Mr. Gladstone told Lord 
Granville, ‘ I wrote on the same day to Adam accordingly.* 

He then went into details with his usual care and circum- 
spection. When the public were made aware of what was 
on foot, the general interest became hardly less lively all 
over the island than it was in the constituency itself. It was 
observed at the time how impossible many people seemed 
to find it to treat anything done by Mr. Gladstone as natural 
and reasonable. Nothing would appear to be a more simple 
and unobjectionable act than his compliance with the re- 
quest of the electors of Midlothian, yet ‘ he was attacked as 
if he were guilty of some monstrous piece of vanity and 

N 
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BOOK occentricity/ ^ Relentless opponents amused themselves by 
V sayii-itr that ‘Mr. Gladstone lives personally in Wales and 
intends to live politically in Scotland ; and his most fervently 
held opinions, like the Celtic population of the island, have 
very much followed the same line of withdrawal.’ 

Mr. Gladstone described the general outlook in a letter to 
his son Henry in India (May 16) ; — 

Til (3 govoniment decliues, but no one can say at what rate. 
Elections are tolerably satisfactory to us — not, I think, more. A 
sure thougli (ivil instinct has guided them in choosing rather to 
demoi'alise our finance, than to pay their way by imposing taxes, 
but I do not see how tiny arc long to escape this difficulty. . . . 
Our p(30pl(‘. look forward comfortably to the election. The govern- 
ment people say they will not hav(‘. it this year. But if we come 
to the conclusion that we ought to have it, I am by no means sure 
but that though a minority, we can force it by putting our men 
into th(^ field, aaid making it too uncomfortable for them to con- 
tinni' twelv(^ or fifteen months in hot water. I am safe in 
Midlothian, unless they contrive a further and larger number 
of faggot votes. 

Adam looked forward with alarm to the mischief that 
might bo done if the general election were to be protracted 
beyond (ho autumn of 1 S(S(). ‘ In order to neutralise the pre- 
sent majority,’ lie told Mr. Gladstone, ‘ they will have to create 
faggots to a disgrarcfal extent, but they are not troubled by 
scru])]es of conscience.’ The charity that tliinketh no evil 
is perhaps less liberally given to party whips than even to 
other politicians. 

Apart from Midlothian Mr. Adam, in January 1879, said 
to Mr. Gladstone that the liberals were helpless even in the 
best agricultural counties of England ; that he saw no hope 
of improvement ; they had neither candidates nor organiza- 
tion in most of them, and there was no means that he knew 
of (and ho had done all that he could) to wake them up. 
By November 1879, lie reported that he had been carefully 
over the list, taking a very moderate calculation of the 


^ ‘^pvchttor, H, 1879 . 
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chances at the coming election ; and he believed they ought CHAP, 
to have a majority of 20 to 80, independent of Viorne ^ _ 

rulers. Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville 

Aug. 6, ’79. — Salisbury's speech indicates, and for several reasons 
I should believe, that they intend sailing on the quiet tack. 

Having proved their spirit, they will now show their moderation. 

In other words they want all the past proceedings to be in the, 
main ‘stale fish ’ at tlie elections. Except financial shufiiing they 
will veiy likely commit no new enormity ])eforo the election. In 
my view that means they will not supply any new matter of such 
severe condemnation as what they have already furnished. There- 
fore, my idea is, we should keep the old alive and warm. This is 
the meaning of my suggestion as to autumn work, rather than 
that I expect a dissolution. It seems to me good policy to join on 
the proceedings of 1876-9 by a continuous process to the dissolu- 
tion. Should this happen, which I think likely enough about 
March, there will have been no opportunity immediately before 
it of stirring the country. I will not say our defeat in 1874 was 
owing to the want of such an opportunity, Init it was certainly, 

I think, much aggravated ]>y that want. 


It was on November 24 that Mr. Gladstone soon after eight 
in the morning quitted Liverpool for Edinburgh, accompanied 
by his wife and Miss Gladstone. ‘Tho journey from Liver- 
pool,’ he enters, ‘ was really more like a triumphal procession.’ 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before in England. States- 
men had enjoyed great popular receptions before, and there 
had been plenty of cheering and boll-ringing and torchlight 
in individual places before. On this journey of a bleak winter 
day, it seemed as if the whole countryside Avere up. The 
stations where the train stop])ed were crowded, thousands 
flocked from neighbouring towns and villages to main centres 
on the line of route, and even at wayside spots hundreds 
assembled, merely to catch a glimpse of the express as it 
dashed through. At Carlisle they presented addresses, and 
the traveller made his first speech, declaring that never before 
in the eleven elections in which he had taken part, were the 
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BOOK interests of the country so deeply at staka H© spoke again 
. with the same moral at Hawick. At Galashiek he found a 
1879. multitude, with an address and a gift of the cloth they 

manufactured. With bare head in the raw air, he listened 
to their address, and made his speech ; he told them that he 
had come down expressly to raise effectually before the 
people of the country the question in what manner they 
wished to be governed ; it was not this measure or that, it 
was a system of government to bo upheld or overthrown. 
When he reached Edinburgh after nine hours of it, the 
night had fallen upon the most picturesque street in all 
our island, but its whole length was crowded as it has 
never been crowded before or since by a dense multitude, 
transported with delight that their hero was at last among 
them. Lord Rosebery, who was to be his host, quickly 
drove with him amidst tumults of enthusiasm all along 
the road to the hospitable shades of Dalmeny. have 
never,’ Mr. (illadstone says in his diary, ‘gone through a 
more extraordinary day.’ 

All that followed in a week of meetings and speeches was 
to match. Peojde came from the Hebrides to hear Mr. 
Gladstone speak. Where there were six thousand seats, 
the applications were forty or lifty thousand. The weather 
was bit, ter and the hills were covered with snow, but this 
made no difference in cavalcades, processions, and the rest 
of the outdoor demonstrations O^er what a space had 
democracy travelled, and what a transition for its champion 
of the hour, since the days half a century back when the 
Christ Church undergraduate, the disciple of Burke and 
Canning, had ridden in anti-reform processions, been hustled 
by reform mobs, and had prayed for the blessing of heaven on 
the House of Lords for their honourable and manly decision in 
throwing out the bill. Yet the warmest opponent of popular 
government, even the Duke of Bucclcuch himself, might 
have found some balm for this extraordinary display of 
popular feeling, in the thought that it was a tribute to the 
most splendid political career of that generation ; splendid 
in gifts and splendid in service, and that it was repaid, more- 
over, with none of the flattery associated with the name of 
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demagogue. Mr. Gladstone’s counsels may have been wise 
or unwise, but the only flattery in the Midlothian speeches ■ 
was the manly flattery contained in the fact that he took 
care to address all these multitudes of weavers, farmers, 
villagers, artisans, just as he would have addressed the 
House of Commons, — with the same breadth and accuracy of 
knowledge, the same sincerity of interest, the same scruple 
in right reasoning, and the same appeal to the gravity and 
responsibility of public life. An aristocratic minister, 
speaking at Edinburgh soon after, estimated the number of 
words in Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches in 1879 at 
85,840, and declared that his verbosity had become ‘ a posi- 
tive danger to the commonwealth.’ Tory critics solemnly 
declared that such performances were an innovation on 
the constitution, and aggravated the evil tendencies of 
democracy.^ Talk of this kind did not really impose for an 
instant on any man or woman of common sense. 

Oratory ever since the days of Socrates, and perhaps long 
before, has been suspected as one of the black arts ; and both 
at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in his 
first Midlothian campaign were disparaged, as I have just 
said, as sentiment rather than politics, as sophistry not 
sound reason, as illusory enchantment not solid and sub- 
sisting truth. We are challenged to show passages destined 
to immortality. With all admiration for the effulgent cata- 
logue of British orators, and not forgetting Pitt on the slave 
trade, or Fox on the Westminster scrutiny, or Sheridan on 
the begums of Oude, or Plunket on the catholic question, 
or Grattan, or Canning, or Brougham, we may perhaps ask 
whether all the passages that have arrived at this degree of 
fame and grandeur, with the exception of Burke, may not be 
comprised in an extremely slender volume. The statesman 
who makes or dominates a crisis, who has to rouse and 
mould the mind of senate or nation, has something else to 
think about than the production of literary masterpieces. 
The great political speech, which for that matter is a sort 
of drama, is not made by passages for elegant extract or 
anthologies, but by personality, movement, climax, spectacle, 

^ Saturday Review^ November 29, 1879. 
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BOOK and the action of the time. All these elements Midlothian 
> witnessed to perfection. 

1879. j^Qy fortune to he present at one whole day of these 

performances. ^ An overpowering day/ Mr. Gladstone calls it 
in his diary (December 5, 1879). 'After a breakfast-party/ 
he says, ‘ I put my notes in order for the afternoon. At 
twelve delivered the inaugural address as lord rector of 
the university’ [Glasgow]. This discourse lasted an hour 
and a half, and themes, familiar but never outworn nor 
extinct, were handled with vigour, energy, and onward flow 
that made them sound as good as novel, and even where 
they did not instruct or did not edify, the noble music 
pleased. The great salient feature of the age was described as 
on its material side the constant discovery of the secrets of 
nature, and tlio progressive subjugation of her forces to the 
])urposcs and will of man. On the moral side, if these con- 
quests had done much for industry, they had done more 
for ca])ital; if much for labour, more for luxury; they had 
variously aiid vastly multiplied the stimulants to gain, the 
avenues of excitemenl., the solicitations to pleasure. The 
universities wei’o in some sort to check all this ; the habits 
of mind formed by universities arc founded in sobriety and 
tranquillity ; they help to settle the spirit of a man firmly 
upon the centre of gravity; they tend to self-command, 
self-government, and that genuine self-respect which has in 
it nothing of mere self-worshi]), for it is the reverence which 
each man ought to feel for the nature that God has given 
him, and for the laws of that nature. Then came an appeal, 
into which the speaker’s whole heart was thrown, for the 
intellectual dignity of the Christian ministry. If argument 
failed to tluj great (diristian tradition, he would set small 
value on the multitude of uninstructed numerical adhesions, 
or u])on the integrity of institutions and the unbroken con- 
tinuity of rite. ' Thought/ he exclaimed, — ‘ thought is the 
ciiadeU There is a steeplechase philosophy in vogue — some- 
times specialism making short cuts to the honours of uni- 
versal knowledge: sometimes by the strangest of solecisms, 
the knowledge of external nature being thought to convey 
a supreme capacity for judging within the sphere of moral 
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action and of moral needs. The thing to do is to put CHAP, 
scepticism on its trial, and rigorously to cross-examine it:. 
allow none of its assumptions ; compel it to expound its 
formulae; do not let it move a step except with proof in its 
hand; bring it front to front with history; even dennand that 
it shall show the positive elements with which it proposes to 
replace the mainstays it seems bent on withdrawing from 
the fabric of modern society. The present Jissault, far from 
being destined to tinal triumph, is a sign of a mental move- 
ment, unsteady, though of extreme rapidity, but destined, 
perhaps, to elevate and strengthen the religion that it 
sought to overthrow. ‘ In ihe meantime,' he said, in closing 
this branch of his address, ivonld reeomme/ml io yon as 
guides in this controversy, iridh, charity, diligence, and 
reverence, 'which indeed may he called the four cardinal 
virtues of all controversies, he they triad they may! This 
was followed by an cver-saliitary reminder that man is the 
crown of the visible creation, and that studies upon man — 
studies in the largest sense of humanity, studies conversant 
with his nature, his works, his duties and his destinies — these 
are the highest of all studies. As the human form is the 
groundwork of the highest training in art, so those mental 
pursuits are the highest which have man, considered at 
large, for their object. Some excellent admonitions upon 
history and a sim])le, moving benediction, brought the 
oration to an end. 

Blue caps as well as red clieered fervently at the close, 
and some even of those who had no direct interest in the 
mam topics, and were not much or not at all refreshed 
by his treatment of them, yet confessed themselves sorry 
when the stream of fascinating melody ceased to flow. 

Then followed luncheon in the university hall, where the 
principal in proposing the lord rector’s health, expressed the 
hope that he had not grudged the time given to the serene, 
if dull, seclusion of academic things. ‘I only quarrel with 
your word dull,’ said Mr. Gladstone in reply. ' Let me assure 
you, gentlemen, nothing is so dull as political agitation.’ 

By this time it was four o’clock. Before six he was at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, confronting an audience of some six thousand 
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persons, as eager to hear as he was eager to speak ; and not 
many minutes had elapsed before they were as much aflame 
as he, with the enormities of the Anglo-Turkish convention, 
the spurious harbour in Cyprus, the wrongful laws about the 
press in India, the heavy and unjust charges thrown upon 
the peoples of India, the baseless quarrel picked with Shere 
Ali in Afghanistan, the record of ten thousand Zulus slain for 
no other oflence than their attempt to defend against our 
artillery with their naked bodies their hearths and homes. 

Once mentioning a well-known member of parliament 
who always showed fine mettle on tho platform, Mr. Glad- 
stone said of him in a homely image, that he never saw 
a man who could so quickly make the kettle boil. This 
was certainly his own art hero. For an hour and a half thus 
he held them, with the irresistible spell of what is in truth 
the groundwork of every political orator’s strongest appeal 
— from Athenians down to Girondins, from Pericles to Web- 
ster, from Cicero toGambetta — appeal to public law and civil 
right and the conscience of a free and high-minded people. 
This high-wrought achievement over, ho was carried off to 
dine, and that same night he wound up what a man of 
seventy hard-spent years might well call ‘ an overpowering 
day,’ by one more address to an immense audience 
assembled by tho Glasgow corporation in the city hall, to 
whom ho expressed his satisfaction at tho proof given by his 
reception in Glasgow that day, that her citizens had seen no 
reason to repent the kindness which had conferred the 
freedom of their city upon him fourteen years before. 

Tho audience in St. Andrew’s Hall at Glasgow was, we 
may presume, like his audiences elsewdiere, and the sources 
of his overwhelming power were not hard to analyse, if one 
were in analytic humour. For one thing, the speeches were 
rallying battle-cries, not sermons, and everybody knew the 
great invisible antagonist with whom the orator before 
them was with all his might contending. It was a gleaming 
array of the political facts of a political indictment, not an 
aerial fabric of inoral abstractions. Nor, again, had the 
fashion in which Mr. Gladstone seized opinion and feeling and 
personal allegiance in Scotland, anything in common with 
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the violent if splendid improvisations that made O’Connell CHAP, 
the idol and the master of passionate Ireland. One of the . 
most telling speeches of them all was the exposure of the 
government finance in the Edinburgh corn-exchange, where 
for an hour and a half or more, he held to his figures of 
surplus and deficit, of the yield of bushels to the acre in good 
seasons and bad, of the burden of the income-tax, of the 
comparative burden per head of new financial systems and 
old, with all the rigour of an expert accountant. He 
enveloped the whole with a playful irony, such as a good- 
humoured master uses to the work of clumsy apprentices, 
but of the paraphernalia of rhetoric there is not a period 
nor a sentence nor a phrase. Fire is suppressed. So far from 
being saturated with colour, the hue is almost drab. Yet 
his audience were interested and delighted, and not for a 
moment did he lose hold, — not even, as one observer puts it, 

‘ in the midst of his most formidable statistics, nor at any 
point in the labyrinthine evolution of his longest sentences.’ 

Let the conclusion be good or let it be bad, all was in 
groundwork and in essence strictly on the plane and in the 
tongue of statesmanship, and conformable to Don Pedro’s 
rule, * What need the bridge much broader than the flood V ^ 

It was Demosthenes, not Isocrates. It was the orator of 
concrete detail, of inductive instances, of energetic and im- 
mediate object ; the orator confidently and by sure touch 
startling into watchfulness the whole spirit of civil duty in 
a man ; elastic and supple, pressing fact and figure with a 
fervid insistence that was known from his career and char- 
acter to be neither forced nor feigned, but to be himself. In 
a word, it was a man — a man impressing himself upon the 
kindled throngs by the breadth of his survey of great affairs 
of life and nations, by the depth of his vision, by the power 
of his stroke. Physical resources had much to do with the 
effect ; his overflowing vivacity, the fine voice and flashing 
eye and a whole frame in free, ceaseless, natural and spon- 
taneous motion. So he bore his hearers through long 
chains of strenuous periods, calling up by the marvellous 
transformations of his mien a strange succession of images — 

* Much Ado, Act i. Sc. i. 
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BOOK as if he were now a keen hunter, now some eager bird of 
prey, now a charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 
1879. again we seemed to hear the pity or dark wrath of 

a prophet, with the mighty rushing wind and the fire running 
along the ground. 

All this was Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian. To think of the 
campaign without the scene, is as who should read a play by 
candle-liglit among the ghosts of an empty theatre. When 
the climax came, it was found that Mr. Gladstone’s tremendous 
projectiles had pounded the ministerial citadel to the ground, 
and that he had a nation at his back. What had been vague 
misgiving about Lord Leacoiisfield grew into sharp cer- 
tainty ; shadows of doubt upon policy at Constantinople or 
Cabul or the Gape, became substantive condemnation ; un- 
easiness as to the national finances turned to active resent- 
ment; and above all, the people of this realm, who are a 
people with rather more than their share of conscience at 
bottom, were led to consider whether when all is said, there 
is not still a difierence between right and wrong even in the 
relations of states and the problems of empire. It was this 
last trait that made the atmos])here in which both speaker 
and his hearers drew their inspiration. It may bo true, if we 
will, (liat, as a great critic sardonically hints, ‘ eloquence, 
without, being precisely a defect, is one of the worst dangers 
that (am beset a ]nan.’ ^ Vet after all, to disparage eloquence 
is to depreciate mankind; and when men say that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Midlothian were no better than a resplendent 
mistake, they forget how many objects of our reverence 
stand ccHideiimed by implication in their verdict ; they have 
not thought, out how many of the faiths and principles 
that have been the brightest lamps in the track of human 
advance they are extinguishing by the same unkind and 
freezing breath. One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit, of ^lidlothian, we leave sovereign mastery of the 
world to Machiavelli. 

I need not here go through the long list of topics. As 
an attack upon ministers Mr. Gladstone made out the upshot 
to be finance in confusion, legislation in arrear, honour com- 
1 Faguet. 
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promised by breach of public law, Kussia aggrandized and CHAP, 
yet estranged, Turkey befriended, as they say, but sinking ^ 
every year, Europe restless and disturbed ; in Africa the 
memory of enormous bloodshed in Zululand, and the in- 
vasion of a free people in the Transvaal; Afghanistan 
broken ; India thrown back. He disclaimed all fellowship 
with those who believe that the present state of society 
permits us to make any vow of universal peace, and of re- 
nouncing in all cases the policy of war. He enumerated 
the six principles that he thought to be the riglit principles 
for US: to foster the strength of the empire by just laws and 
by economy ; to seek to preserve the world’s peace ; to strive 
to the uttermost to cultivate and maintain the principle 
of concert in Europe ; to avoid needless and entangling 
engagements ; to see that our foreign policy shall be inspired 
by such love of freedom as had marked Canning, Palmer- 
ston, Kussell; to acknowledge the e(]ual right of all nations. 

He denounced ‘ the policy of denying to others the rights 
that we claim ourselves’ as untrue, arrogant, and danger- 
ous. The revival of the analogy of imperial liome for the 
guidance of British policy he held up as fundamentally 
unsound and practically ruinous. For have not modern 
times established a sisterhood of nations, equal, independent, 
each of them built up under the legitimate defence which 
public law affords to every nation living within its own 
borders, and seeking to perform its own affairs ? Ho 
insisted that we should ever ‘remember the rights of 
the savage, as we call him.’ ‘ llemcmbcr,’ he exclaimed, 

‘ that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of 
Almighty God as can be your own. Kemend)cr that He 
who has united you as human beings in tlje same flesh and 
blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; that that 
mutual love is not limited by the shores of this island, is not 
limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; that it 
passes over the whole surface of the earth, and embraces the 
meanest along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope.’ 

It was this free movement and pure air that gave to the 
campaign its marking character. The campaign had a soul 
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BOOK in it. Men were recalled to moral forces that they had for- 
gotten. In his last speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone’s 
1879. closing words were these : — 

I am sustained and encouraged, and I may almost say driven on 
in public life, by tlie .sentiment believed and entertained by me 
most sincerely, whether erroneously or not, that the principles at 
issue are much ])r'oadcr than those of ordinary contention. ... 1 
humbly ask for confidence when I state my own belief that the 
objects M^e have in view at the present time are objects connected 
with the welfare of mankind upon the widest scale. . . . Whatever 
we may say amidst the clash of arms and amidst the din of pre- 
paration for warfare in time of peace — amidst all this yet there is 
going on a })rof()und my.stcrious movement, that, whether we will 
or not, is l)ringing the nations of the civilised world, as well as the 
uncivilised, morally as well as physically nearer to one another, and 
makiTig th(mi more and more responsible before God for one 
another’s welfare. ... I do most heartily thank you for having 
given me the (credit of being actuated by the desire to consider in 
public transactions the wider interests of mankind, and I venture to 
assure you tliat so far as my objects and intentions are concerned, 
oljjects of that nature, and nothing meaner or narrower, will ever 
be taken as the pole-star of my life. 


Ill 

Two days afl.or a departure from Glasgow which he calls 
royal, tho unwearied warrior made his way through scenes 
of endless stir all along the journey, back to his temple of 
peace at Hawarden (December 8). There he at once re- 
sumed his habits of daily industry, revising proofs of speeches 
‘reaching 255 pages!’ placing books and reading them — 
Catullus, Hodgson’s Timfol, .somebody on Colour Sense, 
somebody else on Indian linance, Jenkins on Atheism, Bun- 
bury’s Geography — and so forth. Also, ‘ wrote on mythology 
and on economics; together rather too much. I am not 
very fit for composition after 5 p.m.’ Meanwhile Christmas 
arrived, and then tho eve of his birthday, with its reflec- 
tions— reflections of one 
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‘ Who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet'a Soul whose master-bias leans . . . 

Where what he most doth value must be won.’ 

December 28 . . . . And now I am writing in the last minutes of the 
seventh decade of my life. This closing is a great event. The 
days of our life are three score years and ten. It is hardly possible 
that I should complete another decade. How much or how little of 
this will G-od give me for the purposes dear to my heart ? Ah ! what 
need have I of what I may term spiritual leisure, to be out of the 
dust and heat and blast and strain, before I pass into the unseen 
world. But perhaps this is a form of self-love. For the last three 
and a half years I have been passing through a political experience 
which is, I believe, without example in our parliamentary history. 
I profess to believe it has been an occasion when the battle to 
be fought was a battle of justice, humanity, freedom, law, all in 
their first elements from the very root, and all on a gigantic scale. 
The word spoken was a word for millions, and for millions who for 
themselves cannot speak. If I really believe this, then I should 
regard my having been morally forced into this work as a great 
and high election of God. And certainly I cannot but believe that 
He has given me special gifts of strength on the late occasion, 
especially in Scotland. . . . Three things I would ask of God over 
and above all the bounty which surrounds me. This first, 
that I may escape into retirement. This second, that I may 
speedily be enabled to divest myself of everything i-esembling 
wealth. And the third — if I may — that when God calls me Ho 
may call me speedily. To die in church appears to be a great 
euthanasia, but not at a time to disturb worshippers. Such are 
some of an old man’s thoughts, in whom there is still something 
that consents not to be old. 

Among the other books that he had been reading was the 
biography of one of the closest of his friends, and in the last 
hours of this annus mirahilis he writes : — 

Bead the Life of Lishop Wilherforce. It is indeed an edifying 
book. I knew him, admired him, loved him living. But the 
laying out of his full character from early days onwards tells me 
much I did not know, and lifts upwards my conception of him 
both in greatness and in goodness. 
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THE EVE OE THE BATTLE 
{IS70) 

Periiai’S no man has ever had a mighty influence over his fellows 
witliout having the innate need to dominate, and this need usually 
b(H;omeR the more imperious in ])roportion as the complications of 
life make Self inseparable from a purpose which is not selfish, — 
Okok(!E Eliot. / 

It is interestingly to get wliat light we may on Mr. Gladstone’s 
-- frame of mind between his first astounding triumph in Mid- 
lothian and the crowning mercy of the general election. In 
October lie had written to his son Henry in India as to the 
probable date of the dissolution, that the government had 
in his opinion ' to choose between a minor or a less smashing 
defeat now, or probably a more smashing one after the dis- 
c.losiire and real presentation of their most discreditable 
finance, which can hardly be delayed beyond the spring.’ 
They had a (diance of bettor trade, but the likelihood also of 
worse rovoiiue. The grea,t reason against dissolution was 
that they were in possession, and every day’s delay was 
another day’s exercise of jiower. Ho then proceeds to 
mention his jiersonal position: — 

They are Imgiimiuy; to ask who is to succeed if Beaconsfield is 
dis])lac.cd. Voices ace coming up here and there, some of them 
\’cry confident, that the people will call for me. Nothing, how- 
(‘V(M-, luit' a vi'iT general, a nearly unanimous, call from the liberals, 
with the appcai'ancc of a, sort of national will, could bring this 
demand to a form in wliicli it could or ought to he obeyed. The 
reasons against my coming forwaid are of immense force ; those 
against my indicating any shadoAV of desire or willingness to come 
foi'w ard are conclusive. Nor do I at present see any indication of 
a state of things which would In ing it about. 
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Before leaving Dalmeny at the end of his campaign, CHAP. 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr. Bright, a copy of which, ^ 
along with the reply, and two letters from Lord Wolverton, 
he left tied up in a separate packet. 

To Mr. Bright. 

Nov. 28, 1879. — You will probably recollect that during your 
last visit to Hawarden you suggested to me iii a walk the expecta- 
tion or the possibility that when the return of ]il»erals to power 
seemed probable, there might br'. a popular call foi* my resuming 
the leadership of the paity, and that I stated to you what I 
believed, and you I think admitted, to l)e the reasons against it. 

These, if I remember right, were four, and I attached to them 
differing degrees of weight. 

The first was that my liealtb and sti*engtli would be unequal to 
the strain at my time of life. 

The second, that the work to be done was so formidable that 
hardly any amount of courage availed to look it in the fa(je. 

The third, weightier than these, Avas that a. liberal government 
under me would be the object from the first of an amount and kind 
of hostility, such as materially to prejudice its acts and weaken oi’, 
in given circumstances, neutralise its power for good. 

The fourth, that 1 was a])solutely precluded under present cir- 
cumstances, being bound l>y the clearest considerations of honour 
and duty to render a loy>»l allegiance to Granville as leader of 
the party, and to Hartington as leaden* in the Commons, and was 
entirely disabled from so much as entertaining any ])roposition that 
could directly or indirectly tend to theii* displacement. 

There is a fifth consideration that now presses me, of which tlui 
grounds had hardly emerged in regard to myself personally at thii 
time when we conversed together. Nothing could be so painful, 

I may almost say so odious to im'., as to force myself, or to Ixi 
forced, upon the Queen, under cii*cumstances where the choice of 
another from the ranks of the same party would save her from 
being placed in a di'ificulty of that peculiar kind. This, it may be 
said, belongs to tlnj, same categoiy as my first and second objec- 
tions ; but there it is. 

The enthusiasm of Scotland is something wonderful. As to the 
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. themselves in the least expect to win. We go to Taymouth on 
1879. Monday. I hope you are well and hearty and see cause to be con- 
tented with the progress of opinion. The more I think about the 
matter, the more strange and mysterious does it seem to me that 
any party in this free nation should be found to sanction and 
uphold policy and proceedings like those of the last two years 
in particular. I have written this because I am desirous you 
should have clearly before you the matter of my conversation 
with you, and the means of verifying it. 

Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone. 

RocMale, Dec. 12, 1879. — Perhaps I ought to have written to 
you sooner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
lilt., but I preferred to let you get home before I wrote, and I was 
in truth, rather puzzled as to what I ought to say. 

You, with sufficient accuracy, describe the purport of your 
remarks during our conversation when I was with you a year ago. 
I saw the difficulty, then in the future, now perhaps near upon us. 
But it is one in which nothing can be done, and ^a masterly 
inactivity ’ seems the only wise course. If a break-up of the 
present concern comes, the Queen will be advised to send for 
Granville or Hartington. The one sent for will accept and 
attempt to fonn a government, or ho may have grave doubts, and 
say that you arc the only man, etc. ; he will consult the other, and 
will consult you. Meantime there may be a ‘pronouncement’ on 
the part of the people, through the press and public meetings, 
which will have a sudden effect on negotiations and on the views 
of the ((liieen, and may decide the question. If such a time should 
come, then you will have to say what is possible, and I hope you 
will be a])le to decide rightly, and with reference solely to the 
interests of the country and the service you owe to the crown as 
representing the nation. You will act with a most strict honour 
to Granville and Hartington, as I believe they will act to you. 
If, as I hope for and believe, no selfish ambition will come in to 
make mischief, the question will be determined in such a manner 
as to content all honest men, and what is best for all will be done. 
I am often asked as to the future. I reply only so as to say 
nothing to add to the evident difficulty of the situation. 
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Your Scotch expedition has been one of discovery and of con- CHAP, 
quest. The tory press and partisans are evidently astonished at it. . 

The government speakers have no new defence, and they want the 
past to be forgotten. Mr. Smith, first lord, I see, entirely rejoices 
in what has been done in South Africa, thougli ‘ a few lives ’ have 
been lost by it. This official life seems sorely to demoralise some 
homely and docent people. I am fairly well so far during the 
winter, but I seem feeble when I compare myself with your 
activity and power. ... We arc to have meetings in Birmingham 
during January. I should prefer the quiet of obscurity to these 
meetings. I hope Mrs. Gladstone and your daughter have enjoyed 
their Scotch trip and are well after it. 

Five days later came Lord Wolverton’s report of the state 
of feeling on these delicate topics in high places in London. 

He had seen Lord Granville on the evening of the 1 6 th : — 

To most affectionate inquiries as to j^our health and powers, 1 
gave a most satisfactory account, and the conversation then went 
to the question as to the effect which your recent triumphant pro- 
gress in Midlothian and the North had produced upon your mind. 

I frankly said that you had in my opinion not anticipated such 
a marked expression of public feeling, and that it had doubtless 
tended to lead your mind to the consideration of the position of 
the party, and to the fact that public opinion might call upon you 
to an extent which no one could have looked for. I then (with 
anxiety to convey what I know to be your desire) most earnestly 
impressed upon Lord Granville that you had upon every occasion 
when the subject was alluded to, prefaced all you had to say 
with the strongest expressions of loyalty to Hartington and him- 
self. That I felt convinced that nothing would induce you to 
encourage, or to even listen to, any attempt which others might 
make to disturb the existing state of things as to the leadership, 
unless the wish was very clearly expressed to you by Hartington 
and himself, and you would demand full proof that their interests 
and that of the party strongly pointed to the reconsideration of 
your own position. I need hardly say that, though I felt it my 
duty to take care that I did not understate your feelings, it was 
not necessary to reassure Granville upon that point. 

The conversation then went to the state of the party and its 
VOL. II. 0 
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. Devonshire House in the raorning. 1 believe Hartington, Gran- 
ville, Cardwell, Adam, and Ilarcourt were present. My impression 
is that the advice Adam gave as to the elections, was that ‘union 
in th(‘, party at this moment would not be promoted by a chatige 
of front.’ I do not mean to say that the question of leadership 
was adually discussed, ])ut 1 suspect the conversation turned some- 
what upon the point which you place dhird^ in your letter to 
Bright. To sum it all up, I do not think you will at present be 
troubled by any ai)plication to you from Granville and Hartington.^ 

The third point in the letter to Mr. Bright was the ques- 
tion whether a liberal government under Mr. Gladstone 
would not bo exposed to a special degree of hostility, due to 
the peculiar antagonism that his personality excited. In 
a later letter (December 20), Wolverton tells Mr. Gladstone 
that in the conversation of the 16th, ‘ Lord Granville raised 
the point you made your third in your note to Bright, and 
that he did coiiverso upon at soyne length, evidently having 
real fears that many of our weak-kneed ones would feel some 
alarm if Hartington went from the front now, and that the 
tories would intensify this to the uttermost. I think this 
was all’ Another sentence indicates Lord Wolverton’s own 
view : — 

Lord Granville is not sanguine as to the future. As you know, 
lie is always inclined to ‘ temporise ’ ; this is his line now, and he 
is perhaps right. You know my fear was that without your name 
in front, the battle at the election would be fought at a great 
disadvantage. But 1 see the immense difficulty of a change of 
front now, even if they d(‘sired it and you consented to it. This 
you also feel, I know. 

To all this Mr. Gladstone replied to Wolverton as 
follows : — 

Ilawarden, Decmher 18, 1879. — I thank you much for your 

^ Lord Sclborno (J/anorm/.s, i. 471) all events, against any such step, 
siiys that Lord Granville reported to Lord Granville’s own view was that 
him (Dec, 21), that Lord Hartington the question, like many other ques- 
at t his meeting wished to insist upon tions, would have to be solved ambvr 
Mr. (iladstono resuming the lead, but lando. 
tliat the rest Avere, for the present at 
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letter. What you report yourself to have said is quite satisfactory CHAP, 
to me. If Granville said more than you had mentioned, anything ^ 
that fell from him would be acceptable to me. When I saw your 
envelope, I felt a dread lest the contents should bo more sub- 
stantive ; a relief came on reading them. But these communica- 
tions are useful, as tliey give distinctness to ideas, and through 
ideas to intentions. I may state mine as follows : — 1. My ears are 
shut against all the world, except it were Granville and Harting- 
ton. 2. And even to them unless they spoke together, and in 
clear and decisive language. 3. They are the judges whether to 
speak, as well as when to speak. But as an individual, I am of 
opinion that there is not a case for their speaking nonK 4. Were 
they to speak now, and as I have defined above, I should then say 
let us have nothing more than a formula, and let the substance of 
it be that by the nature of things no man in my position could 
make beforehand an absolute renunciation, and that the leadership 
in the next parliament must, like everything else, be considered in 
connection with what may appear at the dissolution to be the 
sense of the country, but that my action individually has been 
and will continue to be that of a follower of Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington. One thing I would ask of you as a fast friend. 

If you think that in anything I fall short by omission or com- 
mission of perfect loyalty as a member of the party, I beg you 
to tell me. 

II 

As usual with him, these grave political preoccupations 
were not engrossing, but only a part of the day’s task. He 
carried on a pretty profuse correspondence, ho Avorked hard 
on his favourite diversion of arranging books and papers, he 
gave much thought and time to estate matters with his eldest 
son, with him too he felled now a chestnut, noAv a sycamore; 
he corrected the proofs of his speeches and wrote an article 
for Mr. Knowles ; he read books and articles about Eleusis, 
and the Hebrew migration from Egypt, and the Olympian 
system, and Newman on the Eirenicon, and Westcott on 
St. John, and somebody else upon St. Thomas Aquinas. For 
two or three days ho was partially disabled, by ' a low face- 
ache : the reaction after heavy pressure, under which 
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. In the middle of January alarming accounts came from his 
1880. sister Helen, who lay dying at Cologne. Thither he sped 
with his eldest brother and his sister-in-law. They found 
life fast ebbing, and four days after their arrival the end 
came, in the midst of pious exercises and affectionate care. 
They were satisfied that she had been ‘ freely restored to the 
unity of spirit and the bond of peace,’ and had died not in 
the actual Koman communion. A few days after his return 
home he records: ‘ Wrote a long memorandum of the evidence 
in regard to dear Helen’s religious profession.’ The remains 
they boro to Fasque, and by the end of the month he was 
again at Hawarden, once more at work with his eldest son 
upon the ‘ accumulated disorder,' and the rest of the round of 
his familiar employments. Among other things he read 
Cowper’s Task — ‘the fifth book very noble in its moral 
strain’; and anooher entry will interest many, — 'FeK 15. 
— Read the biography of noble Dora Pattison. How by 
reflex action it stings. . . . Yet even to her (like Bishop 
Butler), death was terrible.’ ‘He was haunted,' he writes, 
'with recollections of Sister Dora.' Then after a Sunday 
passed in church exercises, and ‘skimming many theological 
books,’ on February 23 ho ‘left Hawarden with a heavy 
heart.’ 

Ho quickly found himself in the London whirlpool, 
attending conclaves of his political friends, dining out, seeing 
Irving in the Merchant of Venice (‘his best, I think'), 
speaking once or twice in the House, and twice at London 
meetings in St. Pancras and Marylebone, where the popular 
enthusiasm made even his most hardened critics begin 
to suspect that the tide had really turned since the days 
when the Londoners mobbed him in the street and broke 
liis windows. 
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THE FALL OF LORD BEACONSFIELD 
{ISSO) 

In causa faciii cuivis licet esse disortiini, 

Et minimao vires frangerc quassa valent ; 
tSubruere est arccs et stantia moenia virtus. 

-Ov. Trist.f iii. xi. 21. 

In an easy case any man can plead, and against shattered walls the 
puniest strength prevails ; ’tis the overthrow of standing towers 
and frowrdng ramparts that tests manhood. 

At last one day (March 8) when Mi*. Gladstone was ‘ writing CHAP, 
a little on Homer/ he heard tlio fated news that the . 
dissolution was announced. Lord Bcaconstiold published 71. 
the famous letter to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
deep accents and sonorous sentences endeavoured to make 
home rule the issue of the election. Shrewd politicians, 
with time to reflect, found it not easy to divine why the 
government had chosen the particular moment. It might 
be, as some supposed, that they thought the opposition had 
lately got into bad odour with the country by cocpietting 
with homo rulers, as shown by the elections at Liverpool 
and Southwark. But, in fact, little importance was to be 
attached to these two defeats of the opposition, for Liver- 
pool had always been conservative^ and Southwark was 
thoroughly disorganized by liberal divisions. ' The general 
opinion seems to be,’ says Speaker Brand (Mar. 15), ‘that 
the opposition may gain slightly at the general election, but 
not to an extent to break down altogether the conservative 
majority.’ 

In what was in effect his election address. Lord Beacons- 
field warned the country that a danger, in its ultimate 

2ia 
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results scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine, 
^ distracted Ireland. A portion of its population was en- 
deavouring to sever the constitutional tie that united it 
to Great Britain in that bond which was favourable to the 
power and prosperity of both. ‘It is to bo hoped/ he went 
on, ‘ that all men of light and leading will resist this 
destructive doctrine. The strength of this action depends 
on the unity of feeling which should pervade the United 
Kingdom and its widespread dependencies. The first duty 
of an English minister should be to consolidate that co- 
operation which renders irresistible the community educated, 
as our own, in an equal love of liberty and law. And yet 
there are some who challenge the expediency of the imperial 
character of this realm. Having attempted and failed to 
enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, they 
may peril aps now recognise in the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom, a mode which will not only accomplish, 
but prcci})itatc their purpose. . . . Rarely in this century 
has there been an occasion more critical. The power of 
England and the peace of Europe will largely depend upon 
the verdict of the country. . . . Peace rests on the presence, 
not to say the ascendemiy of England in the councils of 
Europe, Even at this moment the doubt supposed to be 
inseparable from pojmlar elections, if it does not diminish, 
certainly arrests her infiuence, and is a main reason for not 
delaying an appeal to the national voice.’ 

To this manifesto Mr. Gladstone, with his usual long pains 
in the drafting of such pieces, prepared his counterblast. 
He went with direct force to what Lord Beaconsfield had 
striven to make the centre of his appeal: — 

In the electioneering address which the prime minister has 
issued, an atteiiqit is made to work upon your fears by dark 
allusions to the re})eal of the union and the abandonment of the 
colonies. Gentlemen, those who endangered the union with 
Ireland were the party that maintained there an alien church, an 
unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our own ; and the true 
supporters of the union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the 
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three nations by the indissoluble tic of liberal and equal laws. As CHAP, 
to the colonies, liberal administrations set free their trade with ^ 
all the world, gave them popular and responsible government, 
undertook to defend Canada with the whole strength of the 
empire, and organized the great scheme for uniting the several 
settlements of British North America into one dominion, to which, 
when we quitted office in 1866 , it only remained for our successors 
to ask the ready assent of parliament. It is by these measures 
that the colonics have been bound in affection to the empire, and 
the authors of them can afford to smile at baseless insinuations. 
Gentlemen, the true purpose of these terrifying insinuations is to 
hide from view the acts of the ministry, and their effect upon the 
character and condition c)f the country. 

To those ministerial misdeeds he proceeded to draw the 
attention of the electors, though he declared with threescore 
years and ten upon his head, how irksome he felt the task. 

‘At home/ he said, ‘ the ministers have neglected legislation, 
aggravated the public distress by continual shocks to con- 
fidence which is the life of enterprise, augmented the public 
expenditure and taxation for purposes not merely unneces- 
sary but mischievous, and plunged the finances, wliicli were 
handed over to them in a state of singular ])rosperit3q into a 
series of deficits unexampled in modern times.’ After slioot- 
ing this heavy bolt ho looked abroad. ‘ Abroad they have 
strained, if they have not endangered, the prerogative by 
gross misuse, and have weakened the. empire by needless 
wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise engageunents, and 
have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching the 
island of Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty clause 
distinctly concluded in violation of the treaty of Paris, 
which formed part of the international law of Christendom.’ 

As to the domestic legislation of the future, it was in the 
election address of the prime minister a perfect blank. It 
was true that in default of reform in this kingdom, the 
nation was promised the advantages of ‘ presence, not to say 
ascendency ’ in the councils of Europe. 

There is indeed, he said, an ascendency in European councils 
to which Great Britain might reasonably aspire, by steadily 
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/ attached to liberty and law, jealous of peace, and thorefore 

opposed to intrigue and aggrandizement, from whatever quarter 
they may come; jealous of honour, and therefore averse to the 
clandestine cngagemente which have marked our two latest years. 
To attain a moral and envied ascendency such as this, is indeed a 
noble object for any minister or any empire. 

II 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Acton on March 14 : — 

On Tuesday I am to set out for Midlothian and my last general 
election. My general elections have been 1832, 1835, 1837, 1841, 
1847, 1852, 1857, 1859, 1865, 1868, 1874, and now 1880— what a 
list ! 1 believe that among the official men of this century I am 
now beaten only by Lord Palmerston in the length of my career in 
the Ilonsc of Commons. A clear answer from the nation, a clear 
answer in the right sense, and a decisive accession of the liberal 
party to power without me, this is what I hope and pray. I think 
that the experts and the party generally are pretty sanguine. 
None doul)t tliat the government are to lose ; a few doubt whether 
they will be weaker than liberals and home rulers; very many 
Avhether ^veuker than liberals alone. All agree that Scotland will 
do its duty. 

On the morning of the IGth, Mr. Gladstone started. 
Hundreds of people grew to thousands long before his train 
left King’s Cross, and all the way to Edinburgh he found the 
same vivid interest and acclamation on the east coast that 
had greeted him in November on the west. At Grantham 
the mayor and a crowd estimated by nimble statisticians at 
two thousand, awaited him at the station; at York the lord 
mayor and six thousand; at Newcastle-on-Tyne too many 
thousands to count. The little addresses made at these 
stopping-places were described as a sort of table of contents 
of the more elaborate speeches to be delivered in Midlothian 
itself. As ho crossed the Tweed the fervour did not cool, 
and when at last he reached Edinburgh, he encountered a 
scene almost as wonderful as that which had met him four 
months before. 
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Again he was the guest at Dalmeny, and again he renewed CHAP, 
his prodigious exertions amid a vehemence of admiration 
and delight that became more intense as the days passed. 

Here is an entry or two from the diary : — 

Travelled forty miles and delivered three speeches of forty-live 
or fifty minutes each, at Juniper Green, Colinton, and Mid Caldor. 
Enthusiasm unabated. . . . Corrected and despatched proofs of 
EeligioUj Achaian ami Semitic. Mar. 21, Palm Sunday . — Drove to 
Edinburgh cathedral; service 11-1|. Free St. George’s in the 
afternoon. Walked out seven miles with Lord Rosebery. 22. — To 
Edinburgh (after working as usual on my papers) at 1.15. Short 
complimentary address at liberal club. Then to George Street 
and on to the city election committee; short speech. Then by 
train to Gilmerton; spoke forty-live or fifty minutes; next after 
tea to Loanhead, and after more tea, spoke again for some time on 
Russian aggrandizement. Everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. C[owan] gave me interesting details about Magyar and 
Bohemian students. Back to Dalmeny at 7.20. 

And so day after day did panting time toil after him in 
vain. Many of us have known long spells of hard election- 
eering — but not in one’s seventy-first year, with every single 
word as it fell into print on the morrow watched with the 
lynx eyes of party scrutiny, and all loaded with the heaviest 
personal responsibility. 

On March 24 the parliament was dissolved. On March 30 
the first elections took place, and the first pollings on the 
day following. From the early returns it was pretty evident 
that the liberals would have a majority. On the first day 
they made a net gain of fifteen seats in sixty-nine con- 
stituencies. By the end of the fourth day a total net 
gain of fifty seats was recorded. The ministerial majority 
was already gone. The county elections brought new sur- 
prises, and by the end of the second week the liberal gains 
were reckoned at ninety-nine. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fortnight of discourse ended on the 2nd of 
April ‘ So,* he records, ‘ ends the second series of the 
speeches in which I have hammered with all my poor might 
at the fabric of the present tory power. A'pril 3. — Cut down 
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. was quiet, but iny papers and letters and the incoming news 
made it busy. It seemed as if the arm of the Lord had bared 
itself for work that He has made His own. 4. — A lull in 
election news, but the reflections on what has passed are 
overpowering.’ Here are liis closing words, and they are not 
without historic import: — 

The gr(iat trial, gentlemen, pi’oeeeds. You have great forces 
array (*d jigjiinst you. I say ‘You’; if you will permit me to 
identify myself with you, I will say, Wo have great forces arrayed 
against us, and apparently wc cannot make our appeal to the 
ai'istoeracy, excepting that which must never he forgotten, the 
distinguished and cidightcncd minority of that body of able, 
energetic, patriotic, libei'al-minded men, whose feelings are with 
those of th(5 people, and who decorate and dignify their rank by 
their strong sympathy with the entire community. With that 
exception, in all the classes of which I speak, I am sorry to say we 
canm)t reckon u])on what is called the landed interest, we cannot 
reckon iqton tlic clergy of the established cburch either in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, subject again and always in each case to the 
most noi)le excerptions- (!xc(‘ptions, T trust, likely to enlarge and 
multiply from day tf) day. On jione of these can wc place our 
trust. Wc cannot reckon on the wealth of the country, nor upon 
the rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually ])ring. In the main these powers are against us, 
for wherever tlicj-e is a closer corporation, wdierever there is a spirit 
of organized monopoly, wherever tlnrre is a narrow and sectional 
interest apart from that of the country, and desiring to be set up 
above the interest of the public, there, gentlemen, we, the liberal 
party, have no fi-it;ndship and no tolerance to expect. Above all 
these, and behind all these, there is something gi’cater than these — 
there is the nation itself. This great trial is now proceeding before 
the nation. The nation is a power hard to rouse, but when roused, 
harder still and more hopeless to resist. ... 1 figure to myself those 
who have constituted the majority of the late House of Commons as 
the persons arraigned, and the constituencies of the country as those 
who are called together in the solemn order of the constitution to 
hear the evidence, and to pronounce the verdict. That evidence has 
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been pretty largely given. That verdict we await. We have none CHAP, 
of the forms of a judicial trial. There are no peers in Westminster v 
Hall, there are no judges on the woolsack ; but if we concentrate 
our minds upon the truth of the case as apart from its mere 
exterior, it is a grander aiid a more august spectacle than was ever 
exhibited either in Westminster Hall or in the House of Lords. 

For a nation, called to undertake a great and responsi})Ie duly,— 
a duty which is to tell, as we arc infoj'med from high authority, on 
the peace of Europe and on the destinies of England, — has found 
its interests mismanaged, its honour tai-nished, and its strength 
burdened and weakened by needless, mischievous, unautliorised, 
and unprofitable engagements, and it has resolved that this state 
of things shall cease, and that right and justice shall be donc.^ 

Mr. Gladstone was already member for Leeds, So far back 
as the March of 1878 Sir James Kitson had written to ask 
him to become a candidate for the great city of the West 
Riding, but Mr. Gladstone declined the proposal. Then a 
deputation came to him in Barley Street, and he made them 
a speech on the Eastern question, but avoided any reference 
to the subject which they had cDine to handle. The stout 
Yorkshiremen were not to be bafUed, and Mr. Gladstone, 
nominated without action of his own, was now returned by 
the unprecedented vote of 24,622.- He was right in calling 
the Leeds election ‘ one of the most conspicuous and im- 
posing victories ever won for the liberal cause.' Still public 
interest was concentrated upon Midlothian, and the might 
with which he prevailed over meuds minds there, was ad- 
mitted by his foes to be the most impressive tribute ever paid 
to political man and his vast powers as orator and popular 
leader. In Midlothian the crusade had been opened, and 
in Midlothian its triumph was scaled. 

The poll was declared in Edinburgh soon after seven on 
the evening of April 5, and a few minutes later the result, 
amid every demonstration of extravagant delight from the 
triumphant multitude as they rushed away from the court- 

^ Speech at West Caldcr, April 1, the constitiien(;y was threo-coriiered, 

1880. Gladstone, Barran, and Jackson were 

2 The other candidates stood elected. 

Barran (L.), 23,674; Jackson (C.), ® Letter to electors of Leeds, 

13,331 ,* Wheelhouse(C.), 11,965. As April 7, 1880. 
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^ George Street taken by Lord Rosebery for the occaMon. 
A couple of candles were brought from the dining-table 
and held on each side of him, so that his face might be 
seen, as from the balcony he spoke a few words of thanks.^ 

‘ Drove into Edinburgh about four,’ Mr. Gladstone records. 
*At 7.20 Mr. Reid brought the figures of the poll — Glad- 
stone, 1579; Dalkeith, 1368; quite satisfactory. Soon after, 
15,000 people being gathered in George Street, I spoke 
very shortly from the windows, and Rosebery followed, 
excellently well. Home about 10. Wonderful and nothing 
less has been the disposing guiding hand of God in all this 
matter.’ The majority was not of great dimensions, but it 
was adequate and sufficient, and the victory was celebrated 
half through the night with bonfires, illuminations, fireworks, 
and all the other fashions of signifying public joy, through- 
out Scotland and the north of England. The astrologers, 
meteorologists, and prognosticators of Pall Mall and Fleet 
Street felt that for once at least they had not rightly 
plumbed the depths of the democratic seas. 

Lord Beaconsfield was staying alone at that time in the 
historic halls of Hatfield, their master being then abroad. 
There, hour by hour and day after day, news of the long 
train of disasters reached him. From one in confidential 
relations with him, and who saw much of him at this 
moment, I have hoard that the fallen minister, who had 
counted on a very different result, now faced the ruin of his 
government, the end of his career, and the overwhelming 
triumph of his antagonist, with an unclouded serenity and 
a greatness of mind, worthy of a man who had known high 
fortunes and filled to the full the measure of his gifts and 
his ambitions. 


Ill 

Some writers complained that the language of Midlothian 
was as solemn as if the verdict of the country were about 
to settle the issues of the battle of Armageddon. It was 
not exactly the battle of Armageddon, but the election of 

^ The iron railing of this balcony is now a sacred relic in the hiuads of 
A faithful follower. 
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1880 was, at any rate, one of the most remarkable in party CHAP. 
Jiistory. For one thing, activity was unprecedented, and ^ 

Mr. Gladstone’s fiery spirit seemed to have spread over the 
country. A list prepared by the liberal whips, and preserved 
by Mr. Gladstone, describes the new parliament as com- 
posed of 847 liberals, 240 conservatives, and G5 nationalists. 
Looking at the divisions of the three kingdoms, we find 
England and Wales contributing 282 liberals against 207 
tories; Scotland, 52 liberals against 8 tories; and Ireland, 

13 liberals against 25 tories. The Irish nationalists were 
of two shades: 35 followers of Mr. Parnell, 26 moderate 
home rulers who followed Mr. Shaw, and 4 dubious. In 
England and Wales therefore the liberal majority was 75, 
and in Scotland it was 44. Turning to electoral aspects 
with special social significance, we note that of the county 
constituencies 63 sent liberal members as against 124 tories. 

In tne metropolis, as a whole, tho government gained ono 
seat and lost four, with the result that London was repre- 
sented in the new parliament by 8 tories and 14 liberals. 

One victory of real importance was won by the government, 
for they beat the liberal by two to ono in the City of London, 
the heart and centre of many of those powerful influences 
that Mr. Gladstone had described in his last speech in the 
Midlothian election as determined foes from whom the 
liberal party had no tolerance to expect. ‘ The tory party,’ 

Mr. Gladstone noted, ‘ has never had a majority on any one 
of its own four dissolutions — 1852, 1859, 1868, 1880/ 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Rosebery. 

Hawarderij Ap'd 10, 1880. — . . . I should like to write about 
these marvellous events, but how can 1 1 Tho romance of politics 
which befel my old ago in Scotland, has spread over the whole 
land. You remember perhaps my series of fractions, comparing 
daily the net gains with tho gross returns. The first day began 
with 1/13 or thereabouts. It had got to 1/10 or 1/9 when we left 
you. It is now 1/6. How idle to talk about the caprice of house- 
hold suffrage ; the counties have given quite as remarkable results 
as the boroughs. I was stunned at the end of the first night ; and 
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I am still out of breath from the endeavour to keep up with the 
rapidity of events. I suppose the conservative Scotch will fill the 
first class compartment, or nearly so, but no more. Wales, I beg 
you to observe, has not (as I think) been behind Scotland in her 
achievements. Most of the wretched percentage of compensation 
on ‘ tory gains ’ on tlni general list is wretched in quality as well 
as (luantity, and consists of the didnet places. To scarcely one of 
these gains can they point with any keen satisfaction. As to 
Midlothian the moral effect, before and after, has I think surpassed 
all our hopes. The feeling until it was over (since which there 
has justly been a centring of thought on E. Lancashire) was so 
fastened on it, that it was almost like one of the occasions of old 
when the issue of ])attle was r(derrcd to single combat. The great 
merit of it 1 apprehend lay in the original conception, which I 
take tf) have been yours, and to overshadow even your operations 
towards the direct production of the result. But one thing it 
cannot overshadow in my mind ; the sense of the inexpressible aid 
and comfort (hwived day by day from your considerate ever- 
watchful care and tact. \^Lalin not to he hlentifi(d'\. Let me apply 
t-hese same words (calling on you for a translation if needful) to 
Jiady Uosebery. 1 should feel profoundly a.shamed of the burdens 
wo brought you, had I not seen how truly they were ])orne in the 
spirit, which alone makes all burdens light. It is a very pleasant 
subject, (jf I'eficction to me that the riveting effect of companionship 
in a struggle like this, does not i)ass away with the struggle itself 
])Ut abides. 

Our stiatagcm foi* a (piiet exit was on the whole successful. 
At Carlisle there was perfect quiet. At most of the few places 
where the train sto[)ped there w ere a score or twm of people and 
no more. At Haw^‘u•d(‘n, arriving between 9 and 10 A.M., we 
cheated tlie triumphal pi-eparations ; but made amends by carry- 
ing them ov^er to lieibert the following day. We now become 
eager for the East Worcestershire election and are sanguine about 
my son’s return. At Warrington w^e got over the three hours 
wonderfully, and succeeded in sleeping, though not exactly imXOaKm 
KaTaKeifievo^ through a succession of the most violent and un- 
earthly noises, banging, crashing, roaring, squealing, that a railway 
station traversed by innumerable goods’ trains can supply. , . . 
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I will not trouble ytjii with more words of thanks, I feel them CHAP, 
so poor and idle. . 

Mr. 71. 

Two days later Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Duke of 
Argyll:- 

April 12, 1880.-~A11 our licads are still in a whirl from tlic 
great events of the last fortnight, which have given joy, I am 
convinced, to the large majority of the civilized world. The 
downfall of Beaconsfieldism is like tlie vanishing of some vast 
magnificent castle in an Italian romance. It is too big, however, 
to be all taken in at once. Meantime, while I inwardly rejoice, 

I am against all outward signs, beyond such as arc purely local, 
of exultation, for they are not chivalrous, and they would tend 
to barbarise political warfare. We may be well content to thank 
God in silence. But the outlook is tremendous ! The gradual 
unravelling of the tangled knots of the foreign and Indian policy 
will indeed be a task for skilled and strong hands, if they can lie 
found; and these can hardly l)e found sucli as the case requires. 
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TiiEiiE is indeed one great and critical act, the responsibility for 
wliicli falls momentarily or provisionally on the Sovereign ; it is 
the dismissal of an existing Ministry, and the appointment of a new 
one. This act is usually performed with the aid drawn from 
authentic manifestations of public opinion, mostly such as are 
obtained through the votes or conduct of the House of Commons. — 
Cladstone. 

The day after the declaration of the poll in Midlothian, Mr. 
Gladstone and his wife and daughter quitted Dalmeny, and 
made their way homewards, as we have just seen. 

April 0. — A heavy day with post, incessant telegrams, and pre- 
parations for departure. We drove, however, to Linlithgow, saw 
the beautiful church and fine old castle, and I made a short non- 
polemical speech to the people. . . . Careful concealment of the 
plans of departure until well on in the evening. Left this most 
hospitable of all houses at 8.30, and got into the 9.25, escaping by 
secrecy all demonstration except from some 200 who seemed to 
gather on the instant. Travelled all night, and had time to 
ruminate on the groat hand of God, so evidently displayed. 

April 7, Wed.-~kiiQT three hours of successful sleep amid fright- 
ful unearthly noises at Warrington, we went off to Chester and 
Hawai’don, saluted enthusiastically, but escaping all crowds, . . . 
Set to work at once on a mass of letters and papers. . . . The day 
occupied with papers, letters, and telegrams, and reading my Vatican 
tracts. . . . The triumph grows and grows ; to God be the praise. 

April 9. — Letters passed 100. April 10, Church, 8J A.M. 
Wrote to . . . Postal arrivals, 140; terrible! Wolverton 
arrived to dinner, and I spent the evening in full conversation 
with him. He threatens a request from Granville and Hartington. 
Again, I am stunned, but God will provide. 
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April 11, Sun . — Church, 8^ A.M., Holy Communion; 11 a.m. CHAP. 
Wrote etc. Eead Gospel foi' the 19//i Century. Examined liturgical . 
books. Further conversation with Wolverton on the London 
reception, on Leeds, and on the great matter of all. Airril 12. — 
Wolverton went oft’ in the morning, and is to see Granville and 
Hartington to-day. Head Brugseh’s Hist. Egypt. Guy Mannermg. 

Wrote some memoranda of names applicable to this occasion. Hard 
day. But all arc pretty hard in this my ‘retirement.’ April 13. — 

Began tentatively an anonymous letter on the Conservative Collapse,' 
really drawn forth by the letter of Lord Bath. . . . Bead Guy 
Mannermg and that most heavenly man, George Herher’t. , . . April 
16. — Mr. Bright came over from Llandudno, and we spent nearly 
all the time in conversing on the situation. He is most kind and 
satisfactory. April 17. — Finished my letter and revision of it. 

Cut down a sycamore with W. H. G. April 18, Sun. — Holy 
Communion, 8 A.M. ; morning service arid evening. Wrote to 
[17 letters], Divine Veracity or Divine Justice, Caird on the 

Philosophy of Religion, uipril 19. — A reluctant good-bye before 1. 

London at 6.30. A secret journey, but j)eople gathered at Chester 
station and Euston. I vaguely feel that this journey is a plunge 
out of an atmosphcT'C of peace into an element of disturbance. 

May He who has of late so wonderfully guided, guide me still 
in the critical days a])Out to come. April 20. — This l)lank day 
is, I think, probably due to the Queen’s hesitation or i-einctance, 
which the ministers have to find means of [covei-ing]. 

One joyous element in these days at Hawarden was the 
arrival first of the youngest son of the house, then of the 
eldest, the latter of them having won a seat in Worcester- 
shire, and the former having failed in Middlesex, after a 
display of qualities that delighted his family and friends 
much more than mere victory could have done. ‘About 
one,* Mr. Gladstone marks on the Sth, ‘ Herbert entered in 
triumph. We were there, and could not but be much 
moved.’ And on the 14th, ‘Willy made his triniuphal 
entry at four, and delivered a very good speech. Neville 
Lyttelton, too, spoke well from the carriage.’ As Lord Acton 
wrote to Miss Gladstone about Middlesex, ‘The picture of 

^ Published anonymously in tlu* Fortniyhtli/ Revitw, May 1880. 
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BOOK the young, untried son bursting into sudden popularity, and 
— ^ — ^ turning men’s thoughts from the absorbing exploits of his 
1880 . father, adds an affecting domestic feature to that great 
biography. That meeting at Hawarden, after such a revolu- 
tion and such a growth, is a thing I cannot think of without 
emotion.’ A little later, wlien Mr. Gladstone’s option of 
Midlothian left the Leeds scat vacant, his son was elected 
without opposition to fill it. Mr. Gladstone’s letters on this 
operation, which had its delicacies, are an excellent example 
of his habits of careful and attentive judgment in handling 
even secondary affairs. 


11 

From the moment when it became clear that Lord Beacons- 
field would bo swept out of office, it was just as clear to sen- 
sible men that only one successor was possible. It was Mr. 
Gladstone, as everybody knew and said, who had led and 
inspired the assault. A cabinet without him would hold its 
councils without the most important of the influences on 
which it depended. If the majorities that carried the 
election could have been consulted on the choice of a 
minister, nobody doubted upon whom with unanimity 
their choice would fall. Even those who most detested 
the result, even those who held that a load of anxiety 
would be lifted from the bosoms of many liberals of official 
rank if t-hey were to hear of Mr Gladstone’s definite retire- 
ment from public life, still pronounced that it was Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority, and that what the contributors to 
that majority intended to vote for was, above all else, his 
return to office and his supremacy in national affairs. If 
he would not lay down his power, such persons said, it 
was best for everybody that he should exercise it openly, 
regularly, and responsibly as head of the government.^ 
The very fact that ho had ceased to be the leader of the 
opposition five years before, was turned into an argument 
for his responsibility now ; for it was his individual freedom 
that had enabled him to put forth all his strength, without 

^ See, for instance, PnU Mall Qa^.- ous an<l relentless of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ette, April 2 and 22, then conducted critics, 
by Mr. Greenwood, the most vigor- 
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any of that management and reserve that would have been CHAP, 
needed in one who was titular loader of a party, as well as . 
real leader of the nation. The victory would have been 
shorn of half its glory if any other chief had been given 
to the party. In short, no minister, not Pitt in 17(S4, nor 
Grey in 1831, nor Peel ten years later, nor Palmerston in 
1855, was ever summoned by more direct and personal 
acclaim. Whatever liberty of choice the theory of our 
constitution assigned to the Queen, in practice this choice 
did not now exist. It was true that in the first of his 
Midlothian speeches Mr Gladstone had used these words, 

‘I hope the verdict of the country will give to Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of 
its affairs.’^ But events had wrought a surprise, and 
transformed the situation. 

Some, indeed, there wore whom a vision of another kind 
possessed ; a vision of the moral grandeur that would attend 
his retirement after putting Apollyon and his legions to 
flight, and planting his own hosts in triumph in the full 
measure of their predominance. Some who loved him, might 
still regretfully cherish for him this heroic dream. Retire- 
ment might indeed have silenced evil tongues; it would 
have spared him the toils of many turbid and tempestuous 
years. But public life is no idyll. Mr. Gladstone had put 
himself, by exertions designed for public objects, into a 
position from which retreat to private ease would liave been 
neither unselfish nor honourable. Is it not an obvious 
test of true greatness in a statesman, tliat he shall hold 
popularity, credit, ascendency and power such as Mr. 
Gladstone now commanded, as a treasure to be employed 
with regal profusion for the common good, not guarded 
in a miser’s strong-box? For this outlay of popularity 
the^ coming years were to provide Mr. Gladstone with 
occasions only too ample. 

If retreat was impossible, then all the rest was inevitable. 

And it is easy to guess the course of his ruminations 
between his return from Midlothian and his arrival in 
Harley Street. Mr. Gladstone himself, looking back seven- 

^ November 25, 1879. 
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BOOK teen years after, upon his refusal in 1880 to serve in a 
place below the first, wrote I conceive that I was plainly 
1880. rigiit in declining it, for had I acted otherwise, I should 
have placed the facts of the case in conflict with its rights, 
and with the just expectations of the country. Besides, as 
the head of a five years’ ministry, and as still in full activity, 
I should have been strangely placed as the subordinate of 
one twenty years my junior, and comparatively little tested 
in public life.’ 

As the diary records, on Monday, April 12, Lord Wolverton 
left Hawarden, and was to sec the two liberal leaders the same 
day. He did so, and reported briefly to his chief at night : — 

I hope the Plimsoll matter^ is at an end. The clubs to- 
night tliink that Lord Bcaconsfield will meet parliament, and that 
wluMi tlie time comes, if asked, ho will advise that Hartington 
should l»e sent for. I do not believe cither. I have seen Lord 
(Inuiville an<l Hartington; both came here upon my arrival, and 
Adam with them. Lord Granville hopes you may be in London 
on Friday. 1 told him I thought you would be. He has gone to 
Walmci’, and will come up on Friday. He has a good deal to 
tliink of in the meantime as to ‘the position of the party.’ I need 
not say more than this, as it embraces the whole question, which 
he 7101V quite appreiates. . . . Nothing could lie more cordial and 
kind than Granville and Hartington, but I hardly think till to-day 
they q7iiie i-ealisiul tlie jwvition, which I confess seems to me as clear 
as the sun at noon. Tiny will neither of them speak to any one 
till Friday, when Lord Granville hopes to see you. Adam is much 
pleased with your kind note to him. He has gone home till Friday. 
It is well to be away jirst now, for the gossip and questioning is 
unbearable. 

Acknowlodgiiig this ou the following day (April 13), Mr, 
Gladstone says to Lord Wolverton: — ^ 

The claim, so to .sjieak, of Granville and Hartington, or 

^ The riinis('»n matter was a move- made for the first time to establish 
ment to give Mr Gladstone a public a practice of public rejoicing in the 
reception on his arrival in London, metropolis over the catastrophe of 
Mr. Gladstone declined the reception an administration and a political 
as inconsistent with his intention, party, and would wound feelings 
expressed at Edinburgh, to avoid all which ought to be respected as well 
demonstration, and also because it as spared, 
would be regarded as an attempt 
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rather, I should say, of Granville with Hartington as against CHAP. 

^ lY 

me, or rather as compared with me, is complete. ^My labours v J 

as an individual cannot set me up as a Pretender. More- 
over, if they should on surveying their position see fit to 
apply to me, there is only one foim and ground of application, 
so far as I see, which could be seriously entertained by me, 
namely, their conviction that on the ground of public policy, all 
things considered, it was best in the actual position of affairs that 
I should come out. It cannot be made a matter of ceremonial, as 
by gentlemen waiving a precedence, or a matter of fe(;ling, as by 
men of high and delicate honour determined to throw their l)ias 
against themselves. They have no right to throw their bias against 
themselves — they have no right to look at anything but i)ublic 
policy ; and this I am sure will be their conviction. Nothing else 
can possibly absolve them from their pT‘esum])tive obligation as 
standing at the head of the pai'ty which foi' the time represents 
the country. 

As a matter of fact, I find no cvidcnco that the two leaders 
ever did express a conviction that public policy required 
that he should stand forth as a pretender for the post of 
prime minister. On the contrary, when Lord Wolverton 
says that they ‘did not quite realise the position’ on the 
12th, this can only mean that they hardly felt that convic- 
tion about the requirements of public policy, which Mr, 
Gladstone demanded as the foundation of his own decision. 

Ill 

The last meeting of the outgoing cabinet was held on 
April 21. What next took place has been described by 
Mr. Gladstone himself in memoranda written during the 
days on which the events occurred. 

Interview leith. Lord Harthigtov. 

April 22 18f30. At 7 P.M. IJartiiigton came to see me at 
Wolvertoii’s house and reported on bis journey to AVindsor. 

The Queen stood with her back to the window — which vsed not 
to be her custom. On the vholo 1 gathered that her manner was 
more or less embarrassed, but towards him nut otherwise than 
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BOOK gracious and confiding. She told him that she desired him to form 
— ^ --- - an administration, and pressed upon him strongly his duty to 
assist her as a responsible leader of the party now in a large 
majority. 1 could not find that she expressed clearly her reason 
for appealing to him as a responsible leader of the party, and yet 
going past ihe leader of the party, namely Granville, whom no one 
except himself has a title to displace. She however indicated to 
him her confidence in his moderation, the j)hrase under which he is 
daily commended in the Daily Telegraph, at this moment I think, 
Beaconsficld’s personal organ and the recipient of his inspirations. 
By tills moderation, the Queen intimated that Hartington was 
distinguisluHl from Gra.nvillo as well as from me. 

Hartington, in I’cply to her Majesty, made becoming acknow- 
ledgments, and ])roccedcd to say that he did not think a gov- 
ernment could be satisfactorily foimied without mo; he had not 
had any direct communicatiim with iiu' ; but he had reason to 
believe that 1 would not take any office or post in the government 
except that of first minister. Tbider those circumstances he 
aih’ised her Majesty to jilace the matter in my hands. The Queen 
continued to urge upon him tlic obligations arising out of his 
position, and flesired liim to ascertain whether he was right in his 
belief that 1 would not act in a ministry unless as first minister. 
This, he said, is a queslion which I should not have put to you, 
except wlicii (k'sircd by th<‘. Queen. 

I said her Maji'.sty was <juitc justified, I thought, in requiring 
j)ositi\'e information, and he, therefore, in putting the ciuestion to 
me. Of my action he was already in substantial possession, as it 
had licen read to him (he had told me) by AYolverton. I am not 
asked, I said, f'W r(!asons, but only for Aye or No, and consequently 
I have only to say that I adhere to my reply as you have already 
conveyed it to the (hicen. 

In making such a rt^jily, it was my duty to add that in case a 
government should lie formed by him, or by Granville with him, 
whom the Queen seemed to me wrongly to luivc passed by — it was 
to Granville that 1 had resigned my trust, and he, Hartington, was 
subscqiumtly elccUal by the ])arty to the leadership in the House 
of Commons — my duty Avould be plain. It would bo to give them 
all the support in my power, both negatively, as by absence or 
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non-interference, and positively. Promises of this kind, I .said, CHAP, 
stood on slippery ground, and must always be understood with the . 
limits which might be prescribed by conviction. I referred to the 
extreme caution, almost costiveness, of Peel’s replies to Lord 
Eussell, when he was endeavouring to form a government in 
December 1845 for the purpose of carrying the repeal of the Corn 
Law. In this case, however, I felt a tolerable degree of confidence, 
because I was not aware of any substantive divergence of ideas 
between us, and I had observed with great satisfaction, when his 
address to North-East Lancashire came into my hands, after the 
writing but before the publication of mine to Midlothian, that they 
were in marked accordatice as to opinions, if not as to form and 
tone, and I did not alter a word. In the case of the first Palmer- 
ston government I had certainly been thrown into rather sharp 
opposition after I quitted it, but this was mainly due to finance. 

I had not approved of the finance of Sir George Lewis, highly as I 
estimated his judgment in general politics; and it was in some 
ways a relief to me, when we had bocerne colleagues in the second 
Palmerston government, to find that he did not a])prove of mine. 
However, I could only make such a declaration as the nature of 
the case allowed. 

He received all this without comment, and said his conversation 
with her Majesty had ended as it began, each party adhering to 
the ground originally taken up. lie had not altered his advice, 
but had come under her Majesty’s command to learn my in- 
tentions, which he was to make known to her Majesty returning to 
Windsor this day at one. 

Ho asked me what I thought of the doctrine of obligation so 
much pressed upon him by the Queen. I .said that in my opinion 
the case was clear enough. Her Maj(isty had not always acted on 
the rule of sending for the leader of the opposition. Palmerston 
was the known and recognised leader of the op])osition in 1859, 
but the Queen sent for Granville. The leader, if sent fur, was 
in my opinion bound (uther to serve himself, or to point out 
some other course to her Majesty which he might deem to be 
more for the public advantage. And if that course should 
fail in consequence of the refusal of the person pointed out, the 
leader of the party could not leave her Majesty unprovided 
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witli a governmorii, ]jut would be bound in loyalty to undertake 
the task. 

I did not indicate, nor did ho ask, what I should do if sent for. 
lie did not indicate, nor did 1 ask, what he should do if the Queen 
continued to press him to go on, in spite of his advice to her to 
move in another direction. — J’jiril 23, 1880. 

A barren controversy was afterwards raised on the 
(piestion whether at this exciting inoinent Lord Hartington 
tried to form a government. AVhat he did, according to 
the memorandum, was to advise the Queen to send for 
Mr. (Jladstone, on the ground of his belief that Mr. Gladstone 
would join no government of which he was not the head. 
Tlie Queen then urged him to make sure of this, before she 
would a.c(piiesce in liis refusal to undertake the commission, 
The Queen, as Mr. Gladstone says, had a right to require 
]')Ositive information, and Jjord Hartington had a right, and 
it was even his duty, to procure this information for her, 
and to put the direct question to Mr. Gladstone, whether he 
would or would not act in an administration of which he 
was ]iot, the head. He wont back to Windsor, not in the 
position of a statesman wdio lias tried to form a government 
and failed, but in the position of one who had refused a 
task because he knew all along that lailiu’e was certain, and 
now' brought proof positive that his refusal was right.^ 

AViiat happened next was easy to foresee : — 

luicrricir wUh. Jjord Granrille and fjord Hartingion. 

April 23, 1880. — Soon after half-past three to-day, Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord llarthigton arrived from AVindsor at my house, and 
signifi(’.d to me th<’- Queen’s command that I should repair to 
AYindsoj', where she would sec me at half-past' six. 

The ])urp()rt of Lord Uartiiigton’s conversation with me yester- 
day had bi'en signified. They had jointly advised thereupon that 
I should h(^ stilt foi‘ witli a vitov to the formation of a goverrmientf 
and lui' Majesty desired ]joi-( 1 Granville wmnld convey to me the 
messagti I did not understand that there had heen any lengthened 
auditiiee, or any reference U) details. 

^ »See an interesting letter from Viscount Esher, Times, Feb. ‘22, 1892. 
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Receiving this intimation, I read to them an extract from an CHAP, 
article in the Daily Netvs of yesterday,^ descriptive of their position v 
relatively to me, and of mine to them, and said that, letting drop 
the epithets, so I understood the matter. I presumed, therefore, 
that under the circumstances as they were cstaldished h(!fore their 
audience, they had unitedly advised the sovereign that it w^as most 
for the public advantage to send for me. To this they assented. 

I expressed, a little later, my sense of the high honour and 
patriotism with which they had acted ; said that I had endeavoured 
to fulfil my own duty, but was aware I might be subject to severe 
criticism for my I'csignation of the leadership five }'ears ago, which 
I had forced upon them ; but I did it believing in good faith that 
w'e were to have quiet times, and for the first years, 1875 and 
1876, and to the end of the session I had acted in a manner con- 
formable to that resignation, and had only been driven from my 
corner by compulsion. They made no nqjly, but Granville had 
previously told me lie was perfectly satisfied as to niy communica- 
tions with him. 

I at once asked whether I might rc(tkon, as I hoped, on their 
co-operation in the government. Both assented. Granville 
agreed to take the foreign office, but modestly and not as of right. 

I proposed the India office as next, and as very near in weight, 
and perhaps the most difiicult of all at this time, to llartington, 
which he desired time to consider. I nanKnl Childers a^s the most 
I)ro])er ])erson for the war office. As I had to prepare for 
Windsor, our interview was not very loDg; and they agreed to 
come again after dinner. 

We spoke of the governor-generalship, at least I spoke to 
Granville who stayed a little after llartington, a,nd I said Goschen’s 
position as to the franchise would prevent his being in the cabinet 
now, but he should ])c in great employ. Granville had had the 
lead in the conversation; and said the Gueen requested him to 
v/dTvy the message to mo. 

^ ‘Without their full acquiescence — ^»v'er a liheral administration, it will 
and indeed their earnest pressure — he hecanse Lord C^ranville and Lord 
he could not even now take a step llartington, with characteristic patri- 
which would seem to slight claims otism, have themselves l)ecn among 
which he has amply and generously the first to feel and the most eager 
acknowledged. , . . If either now or to urge Mr. Gladstone’s return to the 
a few days later lie accepts the task jmstto which he has l^ecn summoned.’ 
of forming and the duty of presiding — Daily Ncivs, April 22. 
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Audience at Windsor. 

JFmdsor Castle^ J^rril 23, 1880. — Afc 6.50 I went to the Queen, 
who received mo Avith perfect courtesy, from which she never 
deviates. Her Maj(!sty presumed I was in possession of the 
purport of her comm unications Avith Lord Granville and Avith Lord 
Hartington, and wished to know, as the administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield had been ‘turned out,’ Avhether I was prepared to 
form a government. She thought she had acted constitutionally 
in sending for the recognised leaders of the party, and referring 
the matter to them iji the first instance. I said that if I might 
presume to speak, nothing could in my views be more correct than 
her Majesty’s view that the application should be so made (I did 
not r(d(ir to the case as between Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton), and that it Av^oiild have l)een an error to pass them by and 
ref(ir to me. ’riniy had stood, I said, between me and the position 
of a candidate for office, and it Ams only their advising her Majesty 
to lay lier (lommands u{)on me, wlii(di could warrant my thinking 
of it aft(n‘ all that had occurred. But since they had given this 
advice, it Avas not consistent Avith my duty to shrink from any 
responsil)ility Avliich 1 liad incurred, and I Avas aware that I had 
incurred a veay great I’csponsibility. I therefore humbly accepted 
her Majcisty’s commission. 

Her IMajesty wished to know, in order that she might acquaint 
Lord Bcaconsfiehl, A^dletiler I could undertake to form a govern- 
ment, or Avlicihcr I only meant that I would make the attempt. 
I said I had ol)tained the (;o-op(‘.ration of Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington, a-nd that my knowledge and belief as to prevailing 
disj)ositions would, 1 think, Avarrant me in undertaking to form 
a gov(U’nment, it ])cing hci* Majesty’s pleasure. I had ascertained 
that Lord Granville Avould ])e Avilling to accept the foreign office; 
and 1 had also to say that the same considerations which made it 
my duty to acec]»L otlice, s(*(mied also to make it my duty to 
submit myself to Ium- Majesty’s pleasui'c for the office of chancellor 
of the exclieqiu'i* togetheT- Avith that of first hu'd of the treasury. 

She asked if 1 had thought of any one for the Avar office, which 
Ava-s Nauy important. The report of the Commission would show 
that Lord CardAvell’s system of short service had entirely broken 
doAvn, and that a change must be made at any rate as regarded the 
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non-commissioned officers. Lord Hartingtoii had assured her that 
no one was committed to the system except Lord Cardwell, and he 
was very unwell and hardly al)le to act. Lord Hartingtoii knew 
the war office, and she thought would make a good war 
minister. I said that it seemed to me in the present state of the 
country the first object was to provide for the difficulties of states- 
manship, and then to deal with those of administration. The 
greatest of all these difficulties, I thought, centred in the India 
office, and I was very much inclined to think Lord Hartingtoii 
would bo eminently qualified to deal with them, and would thereby 
take a place in the government suitable to his position and his 
probable future. 

She asked, to whom, then, did 1 think of entrusting the war oflicc 
[Resumed this afternoon, April 24.] ^ I said Mr. Cdiilders o(icurred 
to mo as an administrator of eminent capacity and conciliatory in 
his modes of action; his mind would be open on the grave subjects 
treated by the Commission, which did not appc;ir to me to be even 
for Lord Cardwell matters of committal, but simply of jiublic 
policy to be detcrmiiKKi by public advantage. She thought that 
Mr. Childers had not been popular at the admiralty, and that it 
was desirable the secretary for war should b(‘. liked by the army. 
I said that there was an occuitcikjc towards the close of his term 
which placed him in a difficult position, but relied on his care and 
discretion. (She did not jiress the ])oint, l>ut is evidently under 
strong professional bias.) 

She spoke of the chancellorship, and I named Lord Selborne. 

She referred to general action and ho])ed it would be concilia- 
tory. I said that every one who had served the crown for even a 
much smaller term of years than 1 had the good or ill-fortune to 
reckon, would know well that an inoomitig government must recog- 
nise existing engagements, and must tak(j up, irrespective^ of its 
preferences, whatever was required by the character and honour of 
the country. I referred to the case, of Scinde and Sir K. Ikud’s 
cabinet in 1843; which she recognised as if it had been recently 
before her. 

She said, ‘I must be frank with you, Mr. Gladstone, and must 


CHAP. 

IX. 


^ Up to this point tlio inemoran- end of the audience and the time for 
dum is on Windsor notepaper, and the train— a very cliaracteristic in- 
must have been written between tlio stance of his alacrity. 
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y some little things, which had caused her concern or pain. I said 
1880. Majesty’s frankness, so well known, was a main ground 

of the entire reliance of her ministers upon her. That I was con- 
scious of having incurred a great responsibility, and felt the 
difficulty which arises when great issues are raised, and a man can 
only act and speak upon the best lights he possesses, aware all the 
time that he may be in ci'ror. That I had undoubtedly used a 
mode of speech and language different in some degree from what I 
should have employed, had I been the leader of a party or a 
candidate for othcc. Then as regarded conciliation, in my opinion 
the occasion for what I had described had wholly passed away, and 
that so far as I was concerned, it A¥as my hope that her Majesty 
would not find anything to disapprove in my general tone; that 
my desire and elFort would be to diminish her cares, in any case 
not t,o aggnnate them ; that, however, considering my years, I 
could only look to a short term of active exertion and a personal 
retirement eomparativ(‘ly (virl3\ AYith regard to the freedom of 
language I had admitted, she said with some good-natured archness, 
‘ Out you will have to bear the consequences,’ to which I entirely 
assented. She seemed to me, if I may so say, ‘natural under 
effort.’ All things coiisidei’ed, I was much pleased. I ended by 
kissing her Majesty’s hand. 

IV 

The usual cinbarrassiuents in building a government 
filled many days with unintermittent labour of a kind that 
like reel Mr, Gladstone found intensely harassing, though 
interesting. The duty of leaving out old colleagues can 
hardly have been other than painful, but Mr. Gladstone was 
a man of business, and he reckoned on a proper stoicism in 
the victims of public necessity. To one of them he wrote, 
‘AVhile I am the oldest man of my political generation, I 
have been brought by the seeming force of exceptional 
circumstances to undertake a task requiring less of years 
and more of vigour than my accumulating store of the one 
and waning residue of the other, and I shall be a solecism 
in the government which I have undertaken to form. I do 
nol feel able to ask you to resume the toils of office,’ etc., but 
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would like to name him the recipient for a signal mark of CHAP, 
honour. ‘ I have not the least right to be disappointed . 
when you select younger men for your colleagues/ the 
cheerful man replied. Not all were so easily satisfied. ‘ It 
is cruel to make a disqualification for others out of an in- 
firmity of my own/ Mr. Gladstone wrote to the oldest of his 
comrades in the Peelite days, but — et cetera, et cetera, and he 
would be glad to offer his old ally the red riband of the Bath 
when one should be vacant. The peer to whom this letter 
with its dubious solatium was addressed, showed his chagrin 
by a reply of -a single sentence : that he did not wish to 
leave the letter unanswered, lest it should seem to admit 
that he was in a state of health which he did not feel to 
be the case; the red riband was not even declined. One 
admirable man with intrepid naivete proposed himself for 
the cabinet, but was not admitted ; another no less admirable 
was pressed to enter, but felt that ho could be more useful 
as an independent member, and declined — an honourable 
transaction repeated by the same person on more than one 
occasion later. To one excellent member of his former 
cabinet, the prime minister proposed the chairmanship of 
committee, and it was with some tartness refused. Another 
equally excellent member of the old administration he 
endeavoured to plant out in the viceregal lodge at Dublin, 
without the cabinet, but in vain. To a third he proposed 
the Indian vice-royalty, and received an answer that left him 
'stunned and out of breath.^ As the hours passed and 
office after office was filled up, curiosity grew vivacious as to 
the fate appointed for the younger generation of radicals. 

The great posts had "gone to patrician whigs, just as if 
Mr. Gladstone had been a Grey or a Russell. As wo have 
seen, he had secured Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
before he went to Windsor, and on the evening of his return, 
the first person to whom ho applied was Lord Derby, one 
of the most sagacious men of his day, but a great terri- 
torial noble and a very recent convert. Ho declined office 
on the ground that if a man changes his party connection, 
he is bound to give proof that he wishes the change from no 
merely personal motive, and that he is not a gainer by it. 
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j the new radicals honoured and revered without any longer 
following, and with Forster they had quarrelled violently 
upon education, nor was the quarrel ever healed. One astute 
adviser, well acquainted with the feeling and expectations of 
the left wing, now discovered to his horror that Mr. Gladstone 
was not in the least alive to the importance of the leaders of 
the radical section, and had never dreamed of them for his 
cabinet. His view seems to have been something of this 
kind, ‘ You have been saved from whig triumph in the 
person of Lord Hartington ; now that you have got me to keep 
the balance, I must have a whig cabinet.’ He was, more- 
over, still addicted to what he called Peel’s rule against 
admitting anybody straight into the cabinet without having 
held previous office. At last he sent for Sir Charles Dilke. 
To his extreme amazement Sir Charles refused to serve, un- 
less either himself or Mr. (diambcrlain were in the cabinet ; 
tho prime minister might make his choice between them; 
then tho other would accept a subordinate post. Mr. Glad- 
stone discoursed severely on this unprecedented enormity, 
and the case was adjourned. Mr. Bright was desired to in- 
terfere, but the ])air remained inexorable. In the end the 
lot fell on Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Your political opinions,’ Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to him (April 27), ‘may on some points go 
rather beyond what I may call the general measure of the 
government, but 1 ho])e and believe that there can be no 
practical iin pediment on this score to your acceptance of my 
proposal.’ So Mr. Chamberlain took office at tho board of 
trade, where Mr. Gladstone himself had begun his effective 
career in administration neiirly forty years before ; and his 
confederate went as undcr-seau'ctary to the foreign office. 
At that time the general feeling was that Sir Charles Dilke, 
long in parliament and a man of conspicuous mark within 
its walls, was rather badly used, and that Mr. Gladstone 
ought to have included both. All this was the ominous 
prelude of a voyage that was to be made through many 
storms.^ 


^ The road(T wilHiiul tlie lisiof the later periods of its existence, in the 
members of the eabiiu't, now and at Appendix. 
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One incident of these labours of construction may illus- CHAP, 
trate Mr. Gladstone’s curious susceptibility in certain kinds 
of personal contest. He proposed that Mr. Lowe should bo 
made a viscount, while the Queen thought that a barony 
would meet the claim. For once it broke the prime 
minister’s sleep ; he got up in the middle of the night and 
dashed off a letter to Windsor. The letter written, the minister 
went to bed again, and was in an instant sound asleep. 

‘The new parliament,’ he told his old friend at school and 
college, Sir Francis Doyle (May 10), ‘ will be tested by its 
acts. It will not draw its inspiration from me. No doubt 
it will make changes that will bo denounced as revolu- 
tionary, and then recognised as innocent and even good. 

But I expect it to act in the main on well-tried and 
established lines, and do much for the people and little to 
disquiet my growing years, or even yours.’ All fell 
out strangely otherwise, and disquiet marked his second 
administration from its beginning to its end. To lay all 
the blame on a prime minister or his cabinet for this, is 
like blaming the navigator for wild weather. In spite of 
storm and flood, great things were done ; deep, notable, and 
abiding results ensued. The procedure of parliament under- 
went a profound revolution. So too did our electoral system 
in all its aspects. New lines of cleavage showed themselves 
in the divisions of political party. A not unimportant 
episode occurred in the chapter of religious toleration. The 
Irish peasant, after suffering centuries of o])pression and 
tyrannic wrong, at last got the charter of his liberation. In 
a more distant region, as if to illustrate the power of events 
against the will of a statesman and the contemporary opinion 
of a nation, England for good or evil found herself planted 
in the valley of the Nile, and became a land-power on the 
Mediterranean. 
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BOOK May 20 after eight-and- forty years of strenuous public 
life, Mr. Cdadstone met his twelfth parliament, and the 
1 ^ 8 ( 1 . second in Avhich he had been chief minister of the crown. 
‘At 4.15/ bo records, ‘I went down to the House with 
Herbert. There was a great and fervent crowd in Palace 
Yard, and much feeling in the House. It almost over- 
powered me, as f thought by what deep and hidden agencies 
I have been l)rought back into the midst of the vortex 
of political action and contention. It has not been in my 
power during these last six months to have made notes, 
as I would have wished, of my own thoughts and observa- 
tions from time to time; of the new access of strength 
which in some important respects has been administered 
to me in my old age; and of the remarkable manner in 
which Holy Scripture has been applied to me for admoni- 
tion and for comfort. Looking calmly on this course of 
experience, I do believe that the Almighty has employed 
me for His purposes in a maimer larger or more special 
than before, and has strengthened me and Jed me on 
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accordingly, though I must not forget the admirable saying CHAP, 
of Hooker, that even ministers of good things are like ^ 
torches, a light to others, waste and destruction to them- 
selves.’ 

One who approached his task in such a spirit as this was 
at least impregnable to ordinary mortifications, and it was 
well I for before many days were over it became perceptible 
that the new parliament and the new majority would be no 
docile instrument of ministerial will. An acute chill followed 
the discovery that there was to bo no recall of Frere or 
Layard. Very early in its history Speaker Brand, surveying 
his flock from the august altitude of the Chair with an acute, 
experienced, and friendly eye, made up his mind that the 
liberal party were ' not only strong, but determined to have 
their own way in spite of Mr. Gladstone. He has a diflicult 
team to drive.’ Two men of striking character on the 
benches opposite quickly became formidable. Lord llandolph 
Churchill headed a little group of four tories, sind Mr. 

Parnell a resolute band of fivc-and-thirty Irishmen, with 
momentous results both for ministers and for the House 
of Commons. 

No more capable sot of ruling men wci'o ever got together 
than the cabinet of 18S(); no men who better ropresented 
the leading elements in the country, in all their variety 
and strength. The great possessors of land were there, and 
the heirs of long governing tradition were there ; the in- 
dustrious and the sedate of the middle classes found their 
men seated at the council board, by the side of others whose 
keen-ssighted ambition sought sources of power in the ranks 
of manual toil; the church saw one of the most ardent of 
her sons upon the woolsack, and the most illustrious of 
them in the highest place of tdl ; the people of the chapel 
beheld with cornplacenc.y the rising man of tlie future in 
one who publicly boasted an unbroken line of nonconformist 
descent. They were all men well trained in the habits of 
business, of large affairs, and in experience of English life; 
they were all in spite of difference of shade genuinely 
liberal; and they all professed a devoted loyalty to their 
chief. The incident of the resolutions on the eastern 

VOL. IL Q 
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those days had assured themselves that there was no return 

1880. Elba, became faithful marshals of the conquering hero. 

Mediocrity in a long-lived cabinet in the earlier part of the 
century was the object of Disraeli s keenest mockery. Still 
a slight ballast of mediocrity in a government steadies the 
ship and makes for unity — a, truth, by the way, that 
Mr. Disraeli himself, in forming governments, sometimes 
conspicuously put in practice. 

In fact Mr. Gladstone found that the ministry of which he 
stood at the head was a coalition, and what was more, a 
coalition of that vexatious kind, where those who happened 
not to agree sometimes seemed to be almost as well pleased 
with contention as with harmony. The two sections were 
not always divided by differences of class or station, for 
some of the peers in the cabinet often showed as bold a 
liberalism as any of the commoners. This notwithstanding, 
it happened on more than one critical occasion, that all the 
peers ‘phi^ Lord Hartington were on one side, and all the 
commoners on the other. Lord Hartington was in many 
respects the lineal successor of Palmerston in his coolness on 
parliamentary reform, in his inclination to stand in the old 
ways, in his extreme suspicion of what savoured of senti- 
ment or idcsalism or high-down profession. But ho was a 
Palmerston who respeid-ed Mr. Gladstone, and desired to 
work faithfully under him, instead of being a Palmerston 
wlio a, 1 ways intended to keep the upper hand of him. Con- 
fronting Lord Hartington was Mr. Chamberlain, eager, 
intre})id, self-reliant, alert, daring, with notions about pro- 
perty, taxation, land, schools, popular rights, that he 
expressed with a jdainness and pungency of speech that 
had never been heard from a privy councillor and cabinet 
minister before, that exasperated opponents, startled the 
whigs, and brouglit him hosts of adherents among radicals 
out of doors. It, was at a very early stage in the existence 
of the government, that this important man said to an ally 
in the cabinet, ‘ 1 don’t see how we are to get on, if Mr. 
Gladstone goes.’ And here was the key to many leading 
' Al)ovo, pp. 171-6. 
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incidents, both during the life of this administration and for 
the eventful year in Mr. Gladstone’s career that followed 
its demise. 

The Duke of Argyll, who resigned very early, wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone after the government was overthrown (Dec. 
18, 1885), urging him in effect to side definitely with the 
whigs against the radicals : — 


CHAP. 



Mt. 71 . 


From the moment our government was fairly under way, I 
saw and felt that speeches aatside were allowed to affect opinion, 
and politically to commit the cabinet in a direction which was not 
determined by you deliberately, or by the government as a whole, 
but by the audacity ... of our new associates. Month by month 
I becamh more and more uncomfortable, feeling that there was no 
paramount direction — nothing but Klij> and slide, what the Scotch 
call ‘ slithering.’ The outside world, knowing your great gifts 
and powers, assume that you are dictator in your own cabinet. 
And in one sense you are so, that is to say, that when you choose 
to put your foot down, others will give way. But your amiability 
to colleagues, your even extreme gentleness towards them, whilst 
it has always endeared you to Ihcm personally, has enabled men 
playing their own game ... to take out of your hands the 
formation of opinion. 


On a connected aspect of the same thing, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Lord Rosebery (Sept, lb, 1880); — 

. . . All this is too long to bori'. people with — and yet it is not 
so long, nor so interesting, as one at least of the subjects which 
we just touched in conversation at Mentmore ; the future of 
politics, and the food they offer to the mind. What is outside 
parliament seems to me to be fast mounting, nay to havii already 
mounted, to an importance much exi^ceding what is inside. Parlia- 
ment deals with laws, and branches of the social tree, not with the 
root. 1 always admired Mrs. Grote’s saying that politics and 
theology were the only two really great subjects ; it was wonderful 
considering the atmosphere in which she had lived. 1 do not 
doubt which of the two she would have put in the first place ; and 
to theology I have no doubt she would have given a wide sense. 
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^ and the unseen. 

1880. 

What is curious to note is that, though Mr. Gladstone in 
making his cabinet had thrown the main weight against 
the radicals, yet when they got to work, it was with them he 
found himself more often than not in energetic agreement. 
In common talk and in partisan speeches, the prime 
minister was regarded as dictatorial • and imperious. The 
complaint of some at least among his colleagues in the 
cabinet of LSSO was rather that he was not imperious 
enough. Almost from the first he too frequently allowed 
himself to bo over-ruled ; often in secondary matters, it is 
true, but sometimes also in matters on the uncertain frontier 
between secondary and primary. Then he adopted a prac- 
tice of taking votes and counting numbers, of which more 
than one old hand complained as an innovation. Lord 
Granville said to him in IS-SG, ' I think you too often counted 
noses in your last cabinet.’ 

AVhat Mr. Gladstone described as the severest fight that 
he had ever known in any cabinet occurred in 1883, upon 
the removal of the Duke of Wellington’s statue from Hyde 
Park Corner. A vote took place, and three times over he 
took down the names. He was against removal, but was 
unable to have his own way over the majority. . Members of 
the government tlunight themselves curiously free to walk 
out from divisions. On a Transvaal division two members 
of the cabinet abstained, and so did two other ministers out 
of the cabinet. In other cases, the same thing happened, 
not only breaking discipline, but breeding much trouble with 
the Queen. Then an unusual number of men of ability 
and of a degree of self-esteem not below their ability, had 
been left out of the inner circle; and they and their 
backers were sometimes apt to bring their pretensions 
rather fretfully forward. These were the things that to 
Mr. Gladstone’s temperament proved more harassing than 
graver concerns. 

n 

All through tlie first two months of its business, the 
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House showed signs of independence that almost broke the CHAP 
spirit of the ministerial whips. A bill about hares and ^ - 

rabbits produced lively excitement, ministerialists moved 
amendments upon the measure of their own leaders, and 
the minister in charge boldly taxed the mutineers with 
insincerity. A motion for local option was carried by 229 to 
203, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartiiigton in the minority. 

On a motion about clerical restrictions, only a strong and 
conciliatory appeal from the 2 )rimc minister averted defeat. 

A more remarkable demox^stration soon followed. The 
Prince Imperial, unfortunate son of unfortunate sire, who 
had undergone his famous baptism of lire in the first 
reverses among the Vosges in the Franco-German war of 
1870, was killed in our war in Zululand. Parliament was 
asked to sanction a vote of money for a memorial of him in 
the Abbey. A radical member brought forward a motion 
against it. Both Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Nortlicote 
resisted him, yet by a considerable majority the radical 
carried his point. The feeling was so strong among the 
ministerialists, that notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s earnest 
exhortation, they voted almost to a man against him, and 
he only carried into the lobby ten ollicial A'otes on the 
treasury bench. 

The great case in which the government were taken to 
have missed the im 2 )ort of the election Avas the failure to 
recall Sir Bartlc Frcrc from South Africa. Of this I shall 
have enough to say by an<l by. Meanwhile it gave an 
undoubted shock to the conlidencc of the party, and their 
energetic remonstrance on this head strained Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority to the uttermost. The Queen comjdaincd of the 
tendency of the House of Commons to trench upon the 
business of the executiA^c. Mr. Gladstone said in re 2 )ly 
generally, that no doubt within the half century ‘ there 
had been considerable invasion by the House of Commons 
of the province assigned by the constitution to the executive,* 
but he perceived no increase in recent times or in the 
present House. Then he proceeded ( J une 8, 1 880) : — 

. . . Your Majesty may possibly have in vieAv the ])rcssurc which 
has been exercised on the present government in the case of Sir 
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^ a feeling M'hich extends far heyond the walls of parliament, your 
Majesty may j)rol)aoly remember that, in the early part of 1835, 
the House of Commons addressed the crown against the appoint- 
me-nt of Jjord Londonderry to he ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
account, if Mr. Gladstone remembers rightly, of a general ante- 
cedent disapproval. This w^as an exercise of power going far 
beyond what has happened now ; nor docs it seem easy in 
I)rinci![)Ic to place the conduct of Sir B. Frerc beyond that general 
rigid of challenge and censure wiiich is unquestionably within the 
function of parliament and especially of the House of Commons. 


In tbo field whore mastery had never failed him, Mr. Glad- 
stone achieved an early success, and he lost no time in 
justifying his assumption of the exchequer. The budget 
(June 10) was marked by the boldness of former days, and 
was explained and defended in one of those statements of 
which he alone pos.sosscd the secret. Even unfriendly wit- 
nesses agre^ed that it was many years since the House of 
Commons ha,d the opportunity of enjoying so extraordinary 
an intellectual treat, where ‘novelties assumed the air of 
indis])Utabj('. truths, and complicated figures were woven into 
the thread of intelligible and animated narrative.’ He con- 
verted the malt ta,x intn a. beer duty, reduced the duties on 
light fordgn wines, added a jienny to the income tax, and 
adjusted tlie li(a)ncc duties for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
Everybod)' said that ‘none l)ut a CAmlon hleti could have 
made siudi a, sauce with so Imv materials.’ The dish was 
excellently received, and the ministerial party were in high 
spirits. The conservatives stood angry and amazed that 
their own leaders had found no device for the repeal of the 
malt duty. The farmer’s friends, they cried, had been in 
office for six years and had done nothing; no sooner is 
Gladstone at the exchequer than with magic wand he effects 
a transformation, and the long-suffering agriculturist has 
justice and relief 

In the course of an effort that soeined to show full vigour 
of body and mind, Mr. Gladstone incidentally mentioned that 
when a new member he recollected hearing a speech upon the 
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malt tax in the old House of Commons in the year 1838. Yet CHAP, 
the lapse of nearly half a century of life in that great arena 
had not relaxed his stringent sense of parliamentary duty. 

During most of the course of this first session, he was always 
early in his place and always left late. In every discussion 
he came to the front, and though an under-secretary made 
the official reply, it was the prime minister who wound up. 

One night he made no fewer than six speeches, touching all 
the questions raised in a miscellaneous night s sitting. 

In the middle of the summer Mr. Cladstone fell ill. 
Consternation reigned in London. It even exceeded the 
dismay caused by the defeat at Maiwaiid. A friend went to 
see him as he lay in bod. ‘ He talked most of the time, not 
on politics, but on Shakespeare’s Henry vm., and the decay 
of theological study at Oxford. He never intended his 
reform measure to produce this result.’ After his recovery, 
he went for a cruise in the GraniuUy Cadle, not I’cturning 
to parliament until September 4, three days before the 
session ended, when ho s[)oke with all his force on the 
eastern question. 


HI 

In the electoral campaign Mr. Cladstone had used expres- 
sions about Austria that gave some olicncc at Vienna.. On 
coming into power he volunteered an assurance to the 
Austrian ambassador that he would willingly withdraw his 
language if he understood that he had misapprehended the 
circumstances. The ambassador said that Austria meant 
strictly to observe the treaty of Lerlin. Mr. Cladstone then 
expressed his regret for the words ‘ of a painful and wounding 
character ’ that had fallen from him. At the time, he ex- 
plained, he was ' in a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility.’ 

At the close of the session of 1880, ministers went to work 
upon the unfulfilled portions of the Lerlin treaty relating to 
Greece and Montenegro. Those stipulations were positive in 
the case of Montenegro ; as to Greece they were less definite, 
but they absolutely implied a cession of more or less territory 
by Turkey. They formed the basis of Lord Salisbury’s cor- 
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respondence, but bis arguments and representations were 
without effect. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues went further. They 
proposed and obtained a demonstration off the Albanian 
coast on behalf of Montenegro. Each great Power sent a 
inaii-of-war, but the concert of Europe instantly became 
wliat Mr. GJadstonc called a farce, for Austria and Germany 
made known that under no circumstances would they fire a 
shot. France rather less prominently took the same course. 
This defection, which was almost boastful on the part of 
Austria and Germany, convinced the British cabinet that 
Turkish obduracy would only be overcome by force, and the 
(piestion was liow to apply force effectually with the least 
risk to ])cace. As it happened, the })ort of Smyrna received 
an amoimt. of custoins’ duties too considerable for the Porte 
to spare it. The idea was that the united fleet at Cattaro 
sliould straiglitway sail to Smyrna and lay hold upon it. 
The cabinet, with ex])erts from the two fighting departments, 
wciglicd carefully all the military responsibilities, and con- 
sidered the se(|ucstration of the customs’ dues at Smyrna to 
be practicable. Russia and Italy were friendly. France had 
in a certain way a.ssumod special cognizance of the Greek 
case, but did nothing particular. From Austria and 
Germany nothing was to be hoped. On October 4, the 
Sultan refused the joint European request for the fulfilment 
of the engagements entered into at Berlin. This refusal was 
despatched in ignorance of tlie intention to coerce. The 
British government had only resolved upon coercion in 
concert with Europe. Full concert was now out of the 
question. But on the morning of Sunday, the 10th, Mr. 
Gladst.onc and Lord (Jranville learned with as much surprise 
as delight from Mr. Goschen,then ambassador extraordinary 
at Constantinople, that the Sultan had heard of the British 
proposal of force, and apparently had not heard of the two 
refusals. On learning how far England had gone, he deter- 
mined to give way on both the territorial questions. As 
Mr. Gladstone enters in his diary, ‘a faint tinge of doubt 
remained,’ That is to say, the Sultan might find out the rift 
in the concert and retract. Russia, however, had actually 
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agreed to force. On Tuesday, the 12th, Mr. Gladstone, meet- CHAP, 
ing Lord Granville and another colleague, was ‘ under the . . 

circumstances prepared to proceed en trois’ The other two 
‘rather differed.’ Of course it would have been for the 
whole cabinet to decide. But between eleven and twelve 
Lord Granville came in with the news that the note had 
arrived and all was well. ‘ The whole of this extraordinary 
volte-face,’ as Mr. Gladstone said with some complacency, 

‘ had been effected within six days ; and it was entirely due 
not' to a threat of coercion from Europe, but to the know- 
ledge that Great .Britain had asked Europe to coerce.’ 
Dulcigno was ceded by the Porte to Montenegro. On the 
Greek side of the case, the minister for once was less 
ardent than for the complete triumph of his heroic Monte- 
negrins, but after tedious negotiations Mr. Gladstone had 
the satisfaction of seeing an iiiiportant rectification of the 
Greek frontier, almost restoring his Homeric Greece. The 
eastern question looked as if it might fall into one of 
its fitful slumbers once more, but we shall soon sec that 
this was illusory. Mr. Goschen left Constantinople in May, 
and the prime minister said to him (flune 8, 1881) : — 

I write principally for tin; puiposc of oflcriiig you uiy licarty 
congratulations on the ])lacc you have taken in diplomacy by force 
of mind and character, and on the sciu’iccs which, in thus far 
serving ihk most honourable aims a man can have, you have 
rendered to liberty and humanity. 

Only in Afghanistan was there a direct revci'sal of the 
policy of the fallen government. The new cabinet were not 
long in deciding on a return to tlic older policy in respect 
of the north-west frontier of India. All that had happened 
since it had been abandoned, strengthened the case against 
the new departure. The policy that had been pursued 
amid so many lamentable and untoward circumstances, 
including the destruction of a very gallant agent of England 
at Cabul, had involved the incjorporation of Caiidahar 
within the sphere of the Indian system. Mr. Gladstone 
and his cabinet determined on the evacuation of Candahar. 

The decision was made public in the royal speech of the 
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BOOK following January (1881 ). Lord Hartington stated the case 
— . of the government with masterly and crushing force, in a 
1880. speech/ which is no less than a strong text-hook of the 
whole argument, if any reader should now desire to compre- 
hend it. The evacuation was censured in the Lords by 165 
against 79; in the Commons ministers carried the day by a 
majority of 120. 

J March 25-6, 1881, 
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The state in elioosiug men to servo it, tiikes no notice of their 
opinions ; if tliey he willing faithfully to serve it, that satisfies. 

. . . Take heed of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, 
against those to whom you can object little but that tliey sijuare 
not with you in every opinion concerning matters of religion. 

OlIVKU CliOMWEJ.L. 

One discordant refrain rang Ijoarsolj tlirongliont ibc Jive CHAP. 

years of this administration, and its first notes mTc heard 

even before Mr. Gladstone had taken his siiat. It drew liim 
into a controversy tliat was probably more distasteful to him 
than any other of the myriad contentions, small jmd great, 
with which his life was (mciimhenul. AMichlior or not he 
threaded liis way with his usual skill through a hdyriutli 
of parliamentary tactics incomparably intricate, exports may 
dispute, but in an ordeal beyond the region of tactics he 
never swerved from the path alike of liberty and Cf)mmon- 
sense. It was a Cjuestion of exacting the oath of allogiancc 
before a member could take his scat. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, the new member for Northam])ton, who 
now forced the question forward, as O’Connell bad forced 
forward the civil equality of catliolics, and Rothschild and 
others the civil equality of Jcavs, was a free-thinker of a 
daring and defiant ty})C. Blank negation could go no 
further. He had abundant and genuine imblic spirit, and a 
strong love of truth according to his own lights, and he 
was both a bravo and a disinterested man. This hard-grit 
secularism of his was not the worst of his otrences in the 
view of the new majority and their constituents. He had 
published an impeachment of the House of Brunswick, 

2.’>l 
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BOOK which few members of parliament had ever heard of or 
/ looked at. But even abstract republicanism was not the 

1880. worst. What placed him at extreme disadvantage in 
fighting the battle in which he was now engaged, was his 
republication of a pamphlet by an American doctor on that 
impracticable question of population, which though too 
rigorously excluded from public discussion, confessedly lies 
among tlie roots of most other social questions. For this he 
had some years before been indicted in the courts, and had 
only escaped conviction and punishment by a technicality. 
It was Mr. Bradlaugh’s refusal to take the oath in a court of 
justice that led to the law of 1869, enabling a witness to 
affirm instead of swearing, lie now carried the principle a 
step further. 

When the time came, the Speaker (April 29) received a 
letter from the iconoclast, claiming to make an affirmation, 
instead of t-aking the oath of allegiance.^ He consulted his 
legal advisers, and they gave an opinion strongly adverse to 
the claim. On this the Speaker wrote to Mr. Gladstone and 
1.0 Sir Stafford Ts’orthcote, stating his concurrence in the 
opinion of the lawyers, and telling them that he should leave 
the question to the House. His practical suggestion was 
that on his statement being made, a nK)tion should be 
proposed f( »r a sclec,t committee. The committee was duly 
appointed, and it reported by a majority of one, against 
a minority that contained names so weighty as Sir Henry 
James, Herscliell, Whitbread, and Bright, that the claim to 
affirm was not a good claim. So opened a series of incidents 
that went on as long as the parliament, clouded the radiance 
of the party trium])h, threw the new government at once 
into a minority, dimmed the ascendency of the great 
minister, and what was more, showed human nature at its 
worst. The incidents themselves are in detail not worth 
recalling here, but they arc a striking episode in the history 
of toleration, as well as a landmark in Mr. Gladstone’s 
journey from the day five-and-forty years before when, in 


^ Bradlaugh, who was a little vain taken in connection with the Parlia* 
of his legal skill, founded this claim mentary Oaths and other Acts, 
upon the Evidence Amendment Act, 
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reference to Molesworth as candidate for Leeds, he had told CHAP, 
his friends at Newark that men who had no belief in divine v 
revelation were not the men to govern this nation whether 
they be whigs or radicals.^ 

His claim to affirm having been rejected, Brad laugh next 
desired to swear. The ministerial whip reported that the 
feeling against him in the House was uncontrollable. The 
Speaker held a council in his library with Mr. Gladstone, 
the law officers, the whip, and two or three other persons of 
authority and sense. He told them that if Bradlaugh had 
in the first instance come to take the oath, he should have 
allowed no intervention, but that the case was altered by the 
claimant’s open declaration that an oath was not binding on 
his conscience, A hostile motion was expected when Brad- 
laugh came to the table to be sworn, and the Speaker 
suggested that it should be met by the previous question, to 
be moved by Mr. Gladstone. Then the whip broke in with 
the assurance that the usual supporters of the government 
could not be relied upon. The Speaker went upstairs to 
dress, and on his return found that they had agreed on 
moving another select comnnttec. He told them that he 
thought this a weak course, but if the previous (question 
should be defeated, perhaps a committee could not l.)C helped. 
Bradlaugh came to the table, and the hostile motion was 
made. Mr. Gladstone proposed Ids committee, and carried it 
by a good majority against the motion that Bradlaugh, being 
without religious belief, could not take an oath. The debate 
was warm, and the attacks on Bradlaugh were often gross. 

The Speaker honourably pointed out tliat such attacks on 
an elected member whoso absence was enforced by their own 
order, were unfair and unbecoming, but the feelings of the 
House were too strong for him and too strong for chivalry. 

The opposition turned affairs to ignoble party account, and 
were not ashamed in their prints and elsewhere to level the 
charge of ‘open patronage of unbelief and Malthusianism, 
Bradlaugh and Blasphemy,’ against a government that 
contained Gladstone, Bright, and Sclborne, three of the most 
conspicuously devout men to be found in all England. One 

^ Seu V(j 1. i. |). K5S. 
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expression of faith used by a leader in the attack on Brad- 
laugh lived in Mr. Gladstone’s memory to the end of his 
days. *You know, Mr. Speaker,' cried the champion of 
orthodox creeds, * we all of us believe in a God of some sort 
or another.’ That a man should consent to clothe the naked 
human soul in this truly singular and scanty remnant of 
spiritual apparel, was held to bo the unalterable condition 
of fitness for a seat in parliament and the company of 
decent people. AVell might Mr. Gladstone point out how 
vast a disparagement of Christianity, and of orthodox theism 
also, was hero involved : — 

They say this, that you may go any length you please in the 
denial of religion, provided only you do not reject the name of the 
Deity. Tliey tear re-ligion into shreds, so to speak, and say that 
there is otic parl-ieular shred with which nothing will ever induce 
them to part. They divide religion into the dispensable and the 
indispensable, and among that kind wliieh can ho dispensed with — 
I am not now speaking of those who declare, or are admitted, 
under a special law, I am not speaking of Jews or those who make 
a declaration, T am speaking solely of those for whom no provision 
is made except the provision of oath - the}^ divide, I say, religion 
into what caji and what cannot he dispensed with. There is some^ 
thing, howevt‘ 1 ’, that cannot he dispensed with. I am not willing. 
Sir, that Christianity, if the appeal is made to us as a Christian 
legislature, shall stand in any rank lower than that which is indis- 
pensahle. I may illusti'ate what I mean. Suppose a commander 
has to despatch a small body of men on an expedition on which it 
is iiecessaTy for them to carry on their hacks all that they can take 
with them ; the mmi will ])art with everything that is unnecessary, 
a, ml take only that whicli is essential. That is the course you 
ask us to take in diawing us upon theological ground ; you require 
us to distinguisli hi'tween superfluities and iiecessai'ies, and you 
tell us that Christianity is one of the superfluities, one of the 
excrescences, and has nothing to do with the vital suhstaiice, the 
name of the Deity, which is indisjiensahle. 1 say that the adop- 
tion of such a proposition as that, which is in reality at the very 
root of your contention, is disparaging in the very highest degree 
to the Christian faith. . . 

^ SptM'ch on at'coTnl roailing of AflTinnat ion 1883. 
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Even viewed as a tlieistic test, ho contended, this oath CHAP, 
embraced no acknowledgment of Providence, of divine . 
government, of responsibility, or retribution; it involved ^’’•71. 
nothing but a bare and abstract admission, a form void of 
all practical meaning and concern. 

The House, however, speedily showed how inaccessible 
'Were most of its members to reason and argument of this 
kind or any kind. On June 21 , Mr. Gladstone thus described 
the proceedings to the Queen. ‘ With the renewal of the 
discussion,' he wrote, ‘the temper of the House does not 
improve, both excitement and suspicion appearing to prevail 
in different quarters.' A motion made by Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
colleague that ho should be permitted to affirm, was met 
by a motion that he should not be allowed either to affirm 
or to swear. 

To the Queen. 

Many warm apoeclies wei’e made by the opposition in the name 
of religion; to those Mr. Bright has warmly replied in tlio name of 
religious liberty. The contention on the other side really is that 
as to a certain ill-defined fragment of truth the ITouso is still, 
under the Oaths Act, the guardian of ndigion. The primary 
question, whether the House has jurisdiction under the statute, is 
almost hopelessly mixed with the question whether an atheist, who 
has declared himself an atheist, ought to sit in parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone’s own view is that the House has no jurisdiction for the 
purpose of, excluding any one willing to qualify when ho has been 
duly elected ; but he is very uncertain how the House will vote or 
what will be the end of the business, if the House undertakes the 
business of exclusion. 

June 22. — The Plouse of Commons has })ceu occu]>icd from the 
commencement of the evening until a late hour with tlio adjoiii-nod 
debate on the case of Mr. Ilradlaugh. Tlie divided state of 
opinion in the House made itself manifest throughout the evening. 

Mr. Newdegate made; a S])ee('h which turned almost wholly upon 
the respective merits of theism and atheism. Mr. Cladstone 
thought it his duty to advise the House to beware of entangling 
itself in difficulties possibly of a serious character, ])y assuming a 
jurisdiction in cases of tliis class. 
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BOOK At one o’clock in the morning, the first great division 
^ was taken, and the House resolved by 275 votes against 230 
1880. Bradlaugh should neither affirm nor swear. The 

excitement at this result was tremendous. Some minutes 
elapsed before the Speaker could declare the numbers. 
‘Indeed,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone to the Queen, ‘it was an 
ecstatic transport, and exceeded anything which Mr. Glad- 
stone remembers to have witnessed. He read in it only a 
witness to the dangers of the course on which the House has 
entered, and to its unfitness for the oilico which it has rashly 
chosen to assume.’ He might also have read in it, if he had 
liked, the ex(|uisite delight of the first stroke of revenge for 
Midlothian. 

The next day (June 23) the matter entered on a more 
violent pliasc. 

To I he Qtiee')}. 

This diiy, when the Sp(‘,ak('r took the chair at a quarter past 
twiilv'C, Mr. bradlaugh cainc to the tabic and claimed to take the 
oath. J’lic S])(‘aker i-cad to him the resolution of the House 
which forbids it. Mr. Bradlaugh asked to be heard, and no objec- 
tion was tak'('ii. ll(‘ then addres.siMl the House from the bar. 
His address was that of a coii.siimmate sjieaker. But it was an 
address whi(‘h could not have any effect unless the House had 
undcrgoiH' a complete i-evolution of mind, lie challenged the 
h^gality of the act of the House, expressing hercliy an opinion in 
which Mr. (dadstoiu^ hiin.self, going beyond some other members 
(»f th(’ miiioi'ity, has the misfortune to lean towards agreeing with 
him. . . . Thc! Spi'akcr now again announced to Mr. Bradlaugh 
the resolution of the House. Only a small minority \oted against 
enforcing it.. Mr. bradlaugh declining to withdi*aw, was removed 
]iy the sei-j('ant-at arms. Having .suffered this removal, he again 
came beyond tlie bar, and entered into what was almost a corporal 
struggle with tlu* sei-jeant. Hereujion Sir S. Northcote moved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be committed for his offence. Mi’. Gladstone 
said that while he thought it did not belong to him, under the 
circumstarn'cs of the case, to advise the House, he could take no 
o1)Jeetion to the advice thus given. 

The Speaker, it may be said, thought this view of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s a mistake, and that when Bradlaiigh refused CHAP, 
to withdraw, the leader of the House ought, as a matter of ^ 
policy, to have been the person to move first the order to 
withdraw, next the committal to the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms. ‘ I was placed in a false position,’ says the Speaker, 

‘ and so was the House, in having to follow the lead of the 
leader of the opposition, while the leader of the House and 
the great majority wore passive spectators.'^ As Mr. Glad- 
stone and other members of the government voted for 
Bradlaugh’s committal, on the ground that his resistance 
to the serjeant had nothing to do with the establishment of 
his rights before either a court or his constituency, it would 
seem that the Speaker’s complaint is not unjust. To this 
position, however, Mr. Gladstone adhered, in entire con- 
formity apparently to the wishes of the keenest members 
of his cabinet and the leading men of his })arty. 

The Speaker wrote to Sir Stafford Nortbeote urging on 
him the propriety of allowing Bradlaiigh to take tlui oath 
without question. But Northcote was forced on against his 
bettor judgment by *his more ardent supporters. It was a 
strange and painful situation, and the jairty system assur- 
edly did not work at its best — one leading man forced cm 
to mischief by the least responsible of his sections, tlie other 
held back from providing a cure by the narrowest of the 
other sections. In the April of 18 (S 1 Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of a bill providing for aflirmation, hut it was 
immediately apparent that the opposition would midvc the 
most of every obstacle to a settlement, and the })roposal fell 
through. In August of this year the Speaker notes, ‘ The 
difficulties in tlie way of settling this cpiestion satisfactorily 
are great, and in the present temper of the House almost 
insuperable.’ 


II 

It is not necessary to recount all the stages of this pro- 
tracted struggle : what devices and expedients and motions, 
how many odious scenes of physical violence, how many 
hard-fought actions in the lawcourts, how many conflicts 
^ Lord Hampdm^s Diaries^ 
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BOOK between the House of Commons and the constituency, what 
^ glee and rubbing of hands in the camp of the oppoKsition at 
1883. having thrust their rivals deep into a quagmire so un- 
pleasant. The scandal was intolerable, but ministers were 
helpless, as a marked incident now demonstrated. It was 
not until 188d that a serious attempt was made to change 
the law. The Affirmation bill of that year has a biographic 
place, because it marks in a definite way how far Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, — perhaps not, as I have said before, by nature 
or by instinct peculiarly tolerant, — had travelled along one 
of the grand highroads of human progress. The occasion 
was for iriany reasons one of great anxiety. Here are one or 
two short entries, the reader remembering that by this time 
the question was two years old : — 

April 24, Tuesday. — On Sunday night a gap of thn3C hours in 
my sloop was rather ominous ; hut it was not repeated. . . . Saw 
the .Are]i])ishop of Canterbury, with whom I had a very long con- 
versation on the Atlirmation hill and on Church and State policy 
generally as well as on s])ecial subjects. . . . Clobc Theatre in 
the evening ; excellent acting. ... 25. . . . Worked on Oaths 

question. ... 2G. . . , Made a long and hegeisterf^ speech on the 

Affirmation Ihll, taking tlie hull by the horns. 

His speech upon this measure was a noble effort. It 
was delivered under circumstances of unsurpassed difficulty, 
for there was revolt in the party, the client was repugnant, 
the opinions brought into issue were to Mr. Gladstone 
hateful. Yet the speech proved one of his greatest. Im- 
posing, lofty, ])ersuasive, sage it would have been, from 
whatever lips it might have fallen; it was signal indeed as 
coming from one so fervid, so definite, so unfaltering in a 
faith of his own, one who had started from the opposite pole 
to that great civil principle of which he now displayed a 
grasp invincible. If it be true of a writer that the best 
style is that which most directly flows from living qualities 
in the writer’s own mind and is a pattern of their actual 
working, so is the same thing to be said of oratory. These 
high themes of Faith, on the one hand, and Freedom on the 

^ Perhaps the best ecpiivalent for hegeistert here is ‘daemonic.* 
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other, exactly fitted the range of the tlioiights in which CHAP. 

Mr. Gladstone habitually lived. ‘ I have no fear of Atheism . 

in this House/ he said ; ‘ Truth is the expression of the 
Divine mind, and however little our feeble vision may bo 
able to discern the means by which God may provide for its 
preservation, we may leave the matter in His hands, and we 
may be sure that a firm and courageous ap] dication of evei’y 
principle of equity and of justice is the best method we can 
adopt for the preservation and influence of Truth.’ This 
was Mr. Gladstone at his sinccrest and Ids highest. I 
wonder, too, if there has been a leader in parliament since 
the seventeenth century, Avho could venture to address 
it in the strain of the memorable passage now to be tran- 
scribed : — 

You draw your line at the juniit wln^rc the ahsti'act denial of 
God is severed from the abstract admission of t,lic Deity. My pro- 
position is that the line thus drawn is worthless, and tliat mucli on 
your side of the line is as olgectionable as the atheism on the otlier. 

If you call upon us to make distinctions, let them at least Ixi rational ; 

I do not say let them be Christian dLstinctions, ])ut let tlnmi ])c 
rational. I can understand one rational distinction, that you should 
frame the oath in such a way as to re(;ognisc not only the existence 
of the Deity, but the providence of the Dtut}', and nian’s responsi- 
bility to the Deity ; and in such a way as t(> indicate the knowledge 
in a man’s own mind that he must answer to the, Deity for what he 
does, and is able to do. But is that your present rule 1 No, Sir, 
you know very well that from ancient times there have ])( 3 en scents 
and schools that have admitted in tlu; abstract as freely as 
Christians the existence of a Deity, but have held that of praeti(^a,l 
relations between Him and man there can be none. Many of the 
members of this House will recollect the majtistic and no])h) lines — 

Omnis enini per se divoui natiira necesse est 
Immortali awo sumiiia cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a nostris rebus sejuncta(j[Uo louge. 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur irad 

I Lucretius, ii. 646. ‘ For the of ours ; free from all (jur pains, free 

nature of the gods must ever of itself from all our perils, strong in resources 
enjoy repose supreme through endless of its own, needing nouglit from us, 
tune, far withdrawn from all concerns no favours win it, no anger moves,’ 
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‘Divinity exists’ — according to these, I must say, magnificent 
lines — ‘in remote and inaccessilde recesses; but with us it has 
no dealing, of ua it has no need, with us it has no relation.’ 
I do not hesitate to say that the specific evil, the specific 
form of irreligion, with which in the educated society of this 
country you have to cont(;nd, and with respect to which you ought 
to be on jnjur guard, is not Idank atheism. That is a rare opinion 
very seldom met with ; but what is frequently met with is that 
form of opinion whicli would teach us that, whatever may be 
bcyoiul the visible things of this world, whatever there may be 
beyond this short span of life, you know and you can know nothing 
of it, and that it is a bootless uiKhu’taking to attempt to establish 
relations with it. That is the mischief of the age, and that mischief 
you do not attempt to touch. 

ThoHouso, though hut fewperhapK recollected their Lucre- 
tins or had ever even read him, sat, as 1 well remember, with 
reverential stillness, hearkening from this born master of 
moving cadence and high sustained modulation to ‘ the rise 
and long roll of the hexameter,’ — to the plangent lines that 
have come down across the night of time to us from great 
Rome. But all these impressions of sublime feeling and 
strong reasoning were soon effaced by honest bigotry, by 
narrow and selfish calculation, by flat cowardice. The re- 
lieving bill was cast out by a majority of three. The catho- 
lics in the main voted against it, and many nonconformists, 
liereditary champions of all the rights of private judgment, 
either vot(3d against it or did not vote at all. So soon in 
these alfiirs, as the world has long ago found out, do bodies 
of men forget in a day of power the maxims that they held 
sacred and inviolable in days when they were weak. 

The drama did not end here. In that parliament Brad- 
laugh was never allowed to discharge his duty as a member, 
but when after the general election of LSS5, being once more 
chosen by Northampton, ho Avent to the table to take the 
oath, as in former days Mill and others of like non-theologic 
complexion had taken it, the Speaker would suffer no inter- 
vention against him. Then in 1888, though the majority 
was conservative, Bradlaugh himself secured the passing of 
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an affirmation law. Finally, in the beginning of lcS91, upon CHAP, 
the motion of a Scotch member, supported by Mr. Gladstone, v 
the House formally struck out from its records the resolution 
of June 22 , 1881 , that had been passed, as we have seen, 
amid ‘ecstatic transports.’ Bradlaiigh tlicn lay upon his 
deathbed, and was unconscious of what hatl ])een done. Mr. 
Gladstone a few days later, in moving a bill of his own to 
discard a lingcriiig case of civil disability attached to reli- 
gious profession, made a last reference to Mr. Bradlaugh:— 

A distiiiguisliod man, lie said, and adniiraldo ineml)ci’ of Ihis 
House, was laid yesterday in his inothor-eai'tli. Ho was the sul)jeet 
of a long controversy in this House - a conii’oversy the 1)eginning 
of which wo recollect, and the ending of which wo recollect, Wo 
rememlier with what zeal it was ])rosecuted ; we rcinenilx'r liow 
summarily it was dropped ; wc I’lmiemher also what repai’ation has 
been done witliin tluj last few days to the distinguished man who 
wvas the immediate o])ject of that (controversy. But does anybody 
who hears me believe that that controversy, so pi‘os(ucut(cd and so 
abandoned, was beneficial to th(! Christian ivligion?^ 


^ Religions Disalnlitic's Removal bill, I'Vb. 4, 1891. 
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In a boundlcRM coil of ini,sclii(d pure RciiHclessiioss will entangle you. 

BOOK It would almost need tlio pen of Tacitus or Danto to tell 
tlio story of European power in South Africa. For forty 
1880. years, said Mr. Gladstone in 18(S1, ‘I have always regarded 
the South African question as the one great unsolved and 
perhaps insoluble problem of our colonial system.’ Among 
the other legiicics of the forward policy that the constitu- 
encies liad decisively condemned in 1880, this insoluble 
problem rapidly became acute and formidable. 

Olio of the great heads of impeachment in Midlothian 
had been a war undertaken in 1878-9 against a fierce tribe 
on the borders of the colony of Natal. The author and 
instrument of the Zulu Avar was Sir Bartlo Frere, a man of 
tenacious characiter and grave and lofty if ill-calculated aims. 
The conservative government, as I have already said,^ with- 
out entbusiasm assented, and at one stage they even formally 
censured liim. AVhen Mr. Gladstone acceded to office, the 
oxpc(‘>tation Avas universal that Sir Bartle would be at once 
recalled. At the first meeting of the ncAv cabinet (May 3) it 
was decided to retain liim. The prime minister at first was 
his marked protector. The substantial reason against recall 
Avas that his presence Av.as needed to carry out the policy 
of confederation, and towards confederation it was hoped 
that the Gape parliament Avas immediately about to take 

^ Above p. 11)1. 
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a long preliminary step. ‘Confederation,’ Mr. Gladstone CHAP, 
said, ‘ is the pole-star of the present action of our govern- . 
ment.' In a few weeks, for a reason that will bo mentioned 
in treating the second episode of this chapter, confederation 
broke down. A less substantial, but still not wholly inopera- 
tive reason, was the strong feeling of the Queen for the 
high commissioner. The royal prepossessions notwithstand- 
ing, and in spite of the former leanings of Mr. Gladstone, 
the cabinet determined, at the end of July, that Sir Bartle 
should be recalled. The whole state of the case is made 
sufficiently clear in the two following communications from 
the prime minister to the Q,uecn : — 

To ike Queen, 

May 28, 1880. — Mr. Gladstone presents liis humble duty, and 
has had the honour to receive your Majesty’s telegram resjiectirig 
Sir B. Frere. Mr. Gladstone used on Saturday his best ciforts to 
avert a movement for his dismissal, which it was intended by a 
powerful body of members on tin; liberal side to promote by a 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, and by a motion in the House, lie 
hopes that ho has in some degree succeeded, and ho understands 
that' it is to be decided on Monday whether they will at present 
desist or persevere. Of course no sign will be given by your 
Majesty’s advisers which could tend to promote perseverance, at 
the same time Mr. Gladstone does not conceal fi'om himself two 
things : the first, that the only chance of Sir B. Frere’s remaining 
seems to depend upon his ability to make progress in the matter of 
confederation ; the second, that if the agitation rcsjjccting him in 
the House, the press, and the country should continue, confidence 
in him may be so paralysed as to render his situation intolerable 
to a high-minded man and to weaken his hands fatally for any 
purpose of good 

July 29, 1880. — It was not without some dilfercnces of opinion 
among themselves that, upon their acce.ssion to office, the cabinet 
arrived at the conclusion that, if there was a prospect of progress 
in the great matter of confederation, this might afford a ground 
of co-operation between them and Sir B. Frere, notwithstanding 
the strong censures which many of them in opposition had pro- 
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^ faction to a large portion, perhaps to the majoi’ity of the 'House 
1880. Commons; hut they embraced it with the more satisfaction 
because of your Majesty’s warm regard for Sir B. Frere, a senti- 
ment which some among them personally share. 

It was evident, however, and it was perhaps in the nature of 
the case, that a confidence thus i-estricted was far from agreeable 
to Sir B. Frere, who, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, has only 
been held back by a commendable self-i’cstraint and sense of duty, 
from declaring liimsclf aggrieved. Thus, though the cabinet have 
done the best they could, his standing ground was not firm, nor 
could they make it so. But the total failure of the effort made to 
induce the Capo i)arliament to move, has ])ut confederation wholly 
out of view, for a time quite indefinite, and almost certainly con- 
siderable. Mr. Gladstone has therefore the painful duty of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty, (ni behalf of the calhnet, the enclosed 
copy of a ciphered telegram of rectal I. 

11 

The br(3aking of the military power of the Zulus was 
destined to prove much less important than another pro- 
ceeding closely related to it, tliough not drawing the same 
attention at the moment. 1 advise the reader not to grudge 
a ratherstrict regard to the main details of transactions that 
owing to unha])py events of later date, have to this day held 
a conspitnious place in the general controversy as to the 
great minister’s statesmanship. 

F\)r some time past, powerful native tribes had been 
slowly but steadily pushing the Boers of the Transvaal 
back, and the inability to resist was now dangerously plain. 
In lS7b the Boors had been worsted in one of their inces- 
sant struggles with the native races, and this time they had 
barely been able to hold their own against an insignificant 
tribe of one of the least warlike branches. It was thought 
certain by English officials on the ground, that the example 
would not bo lost on fiercer warriors, and tliat a native con- 
flagration might any day burst into blaze in other regions of 
the immense territory. The British government despatched 
an agent of great local experience; he found the Boer 
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government, wliicli was loosely organized even at its best, CHAP, 
now completely paralysed, without money, without internal . 
authority, without defensive power against external foes. In 
alarm at the possible result of such a situation on the peace 
of the European domain in South Africa, he proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Queen, and set up an administration. 

This he was empowered by secret instructions to do, if he 
should think fit. Here was the initial error. The secretary 
of state in Downing Street approved (June 21, LS77), on 
the express assumption that a sulhcient number of the 
inhabitants desired to become the Queen’s subjects. Some 
have thought that if he had waited the Boers would have 
sought annexation, but this seems to be highly improbable. 

In the annexation proclamation promises were made to the 
Boers of ‘the fullest legislative privileges compatible with 
the circumstances of the country and the intelligence of the 
people.’ An assembly was also promised. 

The soundness of the assumption was immediately dis- 
puted. The Boer government protested against annexation. 

Two delegates — one of them Mr. Kruger-— re j)aired to Eng- 
land, assured Lord (Carnarvon tliat their fellow Boers were 
vehemently opposed to annexation, and earnestly besought its 
reversal. The minister insisted Unit he was right and they 
were wrong. They went back, and in order to convince the 
government of the true strength of feeling for independence, 
petitions were prepared seeking tlie restoration of indepen- 
dence. The signatures were tho.se of qualified electors of 
the old republic. The government weni informed by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley that there were about <S000 persons of the 
age to be electors, of whom rather fewer than 7000 were 
Boers. To the petitions were appended almost exai!tly 7000 
names. The colonial office recognised that the opposition 
of the Boers to annexation was practically unanimous. The 
comparatively insignificant addresses on the other side came 
from the tora and digging jiopulation, which was as strong 
in favour of the suppression of the old republic, as the rural 
population was strong against it. 

For many months the Boers persevered. They again sent 
Kruger and Joubert to England; they held huge mass meet- 
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/ give back their independence ; they sent memorial after 
1880. memorial to the secretary of state. In the autumn of 1879 
Sir Garnet Wolseley assumed the administration of the 
Transvaal, and issued a proclamation setting forth the will 
and determination of the government of the Queen that 
this Transvaal territory should be, and should continue to 
be for ever, an integral part of her dominions in South 
Africa. In the closing days of 1879 the secretary of state, 
Sir Michael Hicks I leach, who had succeeded Carnarvon (Jan. 
1878), received from the same eminent soldier a compre- 
hensive despatch, warning him that the meetings of protest 
against annexation attended by thousands of armed men in 
angry mood, would be likely to end in a serious explosion. 
While putting all sides of the question before his government, 
Sir Garnet inserted one paragraph of momentous import. 
' Tl]o Transvaal,’ he said, ‘ is rich in minerals ; gold has already 
been found in quantities, and there can be little doubt that 
larger and still more valuable goldfields will sooner or later 
be discovered. Any such discovery would soon bring a 
large British population here. The time must eventually 
arrive Avhen the Boers will be in a small minority, as the 
country is very sparsely peopled, and would it not therefore 
be a very near-sighted policy to recede now from the position 
we have taken up here, simjfiy because for some years to 
come, the retention of 2000 or 3000 troops maybe necessary 
to reconsorKhite our power? ’ ^ This pregnant and far-sighted 
warning seems to have been little considered by English 
statesmen of either party at this critical time or afterwards, 
though it proved a vital element in any far-sighted decision. 

On March f) — the day, as it happened, on which the inten- 
tion to dissolve parliament was made public — Sir Garnet 
telegraphed for a renewed expression of the determination 
of the government to retain the country, and he received 
the assurance that he sought. The Vaal river, he told the 
Boers, would flow backwards through the Drakensberg sooner 
than the British would bo withdrawn from the Transvaal. 
The ])ictures(|ue figure did not soften the Boer heart. 

‘ Sir (laruet AVolseley to Sir M. Hicks Beach, Nov. 13, 1879. 
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This was the final share of the conservative cabinet in the CHAP, 
unfortunate enterprise on which they had allowed the v 
country to be launched. 


III 

When the question of annexation had originally come 
before parliament, Mr. Gladstone was silent. He was averse 
to it; he believed that it would involve us in unmixed 
mischief; but he felt that to make this judgment known 
at that period would not have had any effect towards 
reversing what had been done, while it might impede 
the chances of a good issue, slender as these might be.^ 
In the discussion at the opening of the final session of the 
old parliament. Lord Hartington as leader of the opposi- 
tion, enforcing the general doctrine that it behoved us to 
concentrate our resources, and to limit instead of extending 
the empire, took the Transvaal for an illustration. It was 
now conclusively proved, ho said, that a large majority of 
the Boers were bitterly against annexation. That being so, 
it ought not to be considered a settled question merely 
because annexation had taken place ; and if wo should find 
that the balance of advantage was in favour of the restora- 
tion of independence, no false sense of dignity should stand 
in the way. Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian had been more 
reserved. In that indictment, there arc only two or three 
references, and those comparatively fugitive and secondary, 
to this article of charge. There is a sentence in one of the 
Midlothian speeches about bringing a territory inhabited by 
a free European Christian republic within the limits of 
a monarchy, though out of 8000 persons qualified to vote, 
G500 voted against it. In another sentence he speaks of the 
Transvaal as a country ‘ where we have chosen most 
unwisely, I am tempted to say insanely, to place ourselves in 
the strange predicament of the free subjects of a monarchy 
going to coerce the free subjects of a republic, and to com- 
pel them to accept a citizenship which they decline and 
refuse ; but if that is to be done, it must be done by force.’ ^ 
A third sentence completes the tale : — ‘ If Cyprus and the 

^ In H. of C., Jan. 21, 1881. '■ S 2 >eeches in Scotland, i. pp. 48, G.! 
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BOOK Transvaal were as valuable as they arc valueless, I would 

VIII. them because they are obtained by means dis- 

honourable to the character of the country.’ These utterances 
of the mighty unofficial chief and the responsible official 
leader of the opposition were all. The Boer republicans 
thought that they were enough. 

On coming into pow(ir, the Gladstone government found 
the official evidence all to the effect that the political aspect 
of the Transvaal was decidedly improving. The commis- 
sioners, the administrators, the agents, were unanimous. 
Even those among them who insisted on the rooted dislike 
of the main body of the Boers to British authority, still 
thought that they were acquiescing, exactly as the Boers in 
the Cape Colony had accpiicsced. Could ministers justify 
abandonment, without far stronger evidence than they then 
possessed that they could not govern the Transvaal peace- 
ably ? Among ol.lu^r things, they were assured that 
abandonment would be fatal to the prospects of confedera- 
tion, and might besides entail a civil war. On May 7, Sir 
Bartlo fVere ])rossed tln^ now ministers for an early announce- 
ment of their ])olicy, in order to prevent the mischiefs 
of agitation. The cabinet decided the question on May 12, 
and agreed ii})on tlu^ terms of a tclegranC by which Lord 
Kimberkiy was to inform Frere that the sovereignty of the 
Oueen over the ’fraaisvaa] could not be relinquished, but 
that he hoped the speedy accomplishment of confederation 
would enable free institutions to be conferred with prompti- 
tude. In other words, in spite of all that had been defiantly 
said by Lord Hartington, and more cautiously implied by 
Mr. Cladstone, the new government at once placed themselves 
exactly in the ])osition of the old one." 

The case was stated in his usual nervous language by Mr. 
Chamberlain a few months later.-" ‘ When we came into 

^ C, iiaSfi, No. 3. Transvaal should receive, and receive 

" Mr. (Irani Dull', Ihcn colonial with proinj)litude,' as a portion of 
under-scorotary, said in the House of confederation, the largest possible 
Commons, May 21 IHsO, ‘ Ciulor the measure of local liberties that could 
very dillicult circumstances of the be granted, and that was the direc- 
ease, the plan which seemed likely tion iu which her Majesty’s present 
best to (jonciliate the inUavsts at onee advisers meant to move.’ 
of the Boei'.s, the nati\es and the ^ At Birmingham, June 1881. 
English population, was that the 
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office/ he said, ‘ we were all agreed that the original annexa- CHAP, 
tion was a mistake, that it ought never to have been made; . 
and there arose the question could it then be undone ? Wo 
were in possession of information to the effect that the great 
majority of the people of the Transvaal were reconciled to 
annexation; we were told that if we reversed the decision of 
the late government, there would be a great probability 
of civil war and anarchy ; and acting upon tliese rc])resenta- 
tions, we decided that we could not recommend the Queen 
to relinquish her sovereignty. But we assured the Boers 
that we would take the earliest o|q)ortunity of granting to 
them the freest and most complete local institutions, com- 
patible with the welfare of South Africa. 1 1 is easy to be 
wise after the event. It is easy to see now that wo were 
wrong in so deciding. I frankly admit we made a mistake. 
Whatever the risk was, and 1 believe it w^as a great risk, of 
civil war and anarchy in the Transvaal, it was not so great 
a danger as that we actually incurred by maintaining the 
wrong of our predecessors.' Such was t.he language used 
by Mr. Chamberlain after special consultation with Lord 
Kimberley. With characteristic tenacity a]id that aversion 
ever to yield even the smallest ]H)int, which comes to a man 
saturated with the habit of a lifetime of debate, Mr. (Uad- 
stone wrote to Mr. Chamberlain (June S, 1<SM), — ‘ 1 have read 
with pleasure what you say of the Transvaal. Yet T am not 
prepared, for myself, to concede that wo made a Tiiistake 
in not advising a revocation of the annexation when we 
came in.’ 

At this instant a letter reached Mr. (Gladstone from Kruger 
and Joubert (May 10, ISSO), telling him that there was 
a firm belief among their peoyde that truth prevailed. ‘ They 
were confident that one day or another, by the mercy of the 
Lord, the reins of the imperial government would bo 
entrusted again to men who look out for the honour and glory 
of England, not by acts of injustice and crushing force, but 
by the way of justice and good faith. And, indeed, this belief 
has proven to be a good belief' It would have been well 
for the Boers and well for us, if that had indeed been so. 
Unluckily the reply sent in Mr. Gladstone’s name (June 15), 
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especially towards the natives, that could not be set aside, 
1880. consistently with the maintenance of the Queen’s 

sovereignty over the Transvaal, ministers desired that the 
white inhabitants should enjoy the fullest liberty to manage 
their local affairs. ‘ We believe that this liberty may be most 
easily and promptly conceded to the Transvaal, as a member 
of a South African confederation.’ Solemn and deliberate 
as this sounds, no step whatever was effectively taken 
towards conferring this full liberty, or any liberty at all 

It is worth while, on this material point, to look back. The 
original proclamation had promised the people the fullest 
legislative privileges com j)atiblc with the circumstances of 
the country and the intelligence of the people. Then, at a later 
date (April, 1877), Sir Bartlc Frere met a great assemblage 
of Boors, and told them that they should receive, as soon as 
circumstances rendered it ])racticable, as large a measure 
of self-government as was enjoyed by any colony in South 
Africji.^ The secretary of state had also spoken to the same 
effect. During the short period in which Sir Bar tie Frere 
was connected with the administration of the Transvaal, he 
earnestly pressed upon the government the necessity for 
redeeming the promises made at the time of annexation, of 
the same measure of perfect self-government now enjoyed, 
by Capo Colony,’ always, of course, under the authority 
of the crown.- As the months went on, no attempt was 
made to fulfil all those solemn pledges, and the Boers naturally 
began to look on them as so much mockery. Their anger 
in turn increased the timidity of government, and it was 
argued that the first use that the Boers would make of a free 
constitution would be to stop the supplies. So a thing 
called an Assembly was set up (November 9, 1879), composed 
partly of British ofllcers and partly of nominated members. 
This was a complete falsification of a whole set of our national 
promises. Still annexation might conceivably have been 

^ (\ 2367, p. 55. moro impressed on the colonial office 

^Afghanistan and S. Africa i A the necessity of speedily granting 
letter to Mr. Gladstone by Sir Bartlc the Boers a constitution, otherwise 
Frere. Murray, 1891, pp. 24-6. there would be serious trouble. {Life^ 
Frere on his return to England, once ii. p. 408). 
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accepted, even the sting might have been piiriially taken chap. 
out of the delay of the promised free institutions, if only 
the administration had been considerate, judicious, and 
adapted to the ways and habits of the people. Instead of 
being all these things it was stiff, headstrong, and intensely 
stupid.^ 

The value of the official assurances from agents on the 
spot that restoration of indc])endenco would destroy the 
chances of confederation, and would give fuel to the fires of 
agitation, was speedily tested. It was precisely these results 
that flowed from the denial of independence. The incensed 
Boer leaders worked so successfully on the Capo parliament 
against confederation, that this favourite panacea was inde- 
finitely hung up. Here, again, it is puzzling to know why 
ministers did not retrace their steps. Here, again, their 
blind guides in the Transvaal persisted that they knew the 
road; persisted that with the exception of a turbulent hand- 
ful, the Boers of the Transvaal only sighed for the enjoyment 
of the pax hrltannica, or, if even that should happen to bo 
not quite true, at any rate they wore incapable of united 
action, were mortal cowards, and could never inake a stand 
in the field. While folly of this kind was finding its way by 
every mail to Downing Street, violent disturbances broke 
out in the collection of taxes. Still Sir Owen Lanyon — 
who had been placed in control in the Transvaal in March 
1879 — assured Lord Kind)erlcy tliat no serious trouble 
would arise (November 14). At the end of the month 
he still denies that there is much or any cause for aiixiety. 

In December several thousands of Boers assembled at 
Paardekraal, declared for the restoration of their republic, 
and a general rising followed. (Jolley, who had succeeded 
General Wolseley as governor of Natal and high commis- 
sioner for south-east Africa, had been so little prepared for 
this, that at the end of August ho had recommended a 
reduction of the Transvaal garrisons, ^ and even now he 

1 Sir George Colley proKsed Lord “ Before the GladsUmo goveT-nmeiit 
Kimberley in his correspondence with came into office, ladween August 1 879 
the reality of this grievance, and the and April ]88(), whilst General 
urgency of trying to remove it. This Wolseley was in commainl, the force 
was after the Boers had taken to in Natal and the Transvaal had been 
arms at the end of 1880. reduced by six batteries of artillery, 
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(December 4) with ordering four companies to march for 
1880. Transvaal. Then he and Lanyon began to get alarmed, 
and with good reason. The whole country, except three or 
four beleaguered British posts, fell into the hands of the Boers. 

The pleas for failure to take measures to conciliate the 
Boers in the interval between Frere's recall and the out- 
break, were that Sir Hercules Robinson had not arrived ^ ; 
that confederation was not yet wholly given up; that re- 
sistance to annexation was said to be abating ; that time was 
in our favour ; that the one thing indispensable to conciliate 
the Boors was a railway to Dclagoa Bay ; that this needed 
a treaty, and we hoped soon to get Portugal to ratify a 
treaty, and then we might tell the Boers that we should 
soon make a survey, with a view at some early date to 
proceed with the project, and thus all would in the end 
come right. So a fresh page was turned in the story of 
loitering unwisdom. 


IV 

On December 0 Mi*. Brand, tlie sagacious president of 
the ()rang('. Free State, sent a message of anxious warning 
to tbe acting governor at Ca])e Town, urging that means 
should be devised to avert an imminent collision. That 
message, which might possibly have wakened up the colonial 
office to the real state of the case, did not reach London 
until December dO. E.xcuses for this fatal delay were 
abundant: a wire was broken; the governor did not think 
himself concerned with Transvaal affairs: he sent the 
message (jii to the general, siip])osing that the general 
would send it on home; and so forth. For a whole 
string of the very best reasons in the world the message that 

three conipaiht'S of eiiginocrs, one tlieiu leaving Gibraltar on Dec. 27, 
cavalry regiment, cloven battalions 1880. 

of infantry, and live companies of ^ Sir B. Frere was recalled on 
army service ccn’ps. The force at the August 1, 1880, and sailed for Eng- 
time of the outbreak was: in Natal land, September 15. Sir Hercules 
1772, and in the Transvaal 1759— a Robinson, his successor, did not reach 
total of 3531. As soon as tlie news the Cape until the end of January 
of the insurrection reached London, 1881. In the interval Sir George 
largo reinforcements were at once Strahan was acting governor, 
despatched to Colley, the first of 
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might have prevented the outbreak, arrived through the slow CHAP, 
post at Whitehall just eleven days after the outbreak had > 
begun. Members of the legislature at the Cape urged the 
British government to send a special commissioner to inquire 
and report. The policy of giving consideration to the counsels 
of the Cape legislature had usually been pursued by the 
wiser heads concerned in South African afhiirs, and when 
the counsels of the chief of the Free State were urgent in 
the same direction, their weight should perhaps have been 
decisive. Lord Kimberley, however, did not think the 
moment opportune (Dec. 30y Before many weeks, as it 
happened, a commission was indeed sent, but unfortunately 
not until after the mischief had been done. Meanwhile in 
the Queen’s speech a week later an emphatic paragrajdi 
announced that the duty of vindicating her Majesty’s 
authority had set aside for the time any plan for securing 
to European settlers in the Transvaal full control over their 
own local affairs. Seldom has the sovereign been made the 
mouthpiece of an utterance more shortsighted. 

Again the curtain rose upon a new and memorable act. 

Four days after the Queen’s speech, IVesident Brand a 
second time appeared upon the scene (Jan. 10, LS81), with a 
message hoping that an effort would be made without the 
least delay to prevent further bloodshed. Jiord Kimberley 
replied that provided the Boers would desist from their 
armed opposition, the government did not despair of making 
a satisfactory settleTuent. Two days later (Jan. J2) the 
president told the government that not a moment, should 
be lost, and some one (say Chief Justice de Yilliers), should 
be sent to the Transvaal burghers by the government, t,o 
stop further collision and with a clear and definite proposal 

^ Lord Kimberley justified this de- refused at tliat time to listen to any 
cisioii on the ground that it was reasonalde terms, and would have 
impossible to send a commissioner to simply insisted that we should with- 
inquire and repmt, at a moment draw our troop.s and quit tlio 
when our garrisons were besieged, country?’ Of course, the Boer over- 
and we had collected no troops to turc, some six weeks after the rejec- 
relieve them, and when we had just tion by Lord Kimberley of tlie Capo 
received the news that the detach- proposal, and after continued military 
ment of the 94th liad been cut off on success on the side of the Boers, 
the march from Lydenberg to Pre- showed that this .supposed practical 
toria. ‘ Is it not practically certain,’ certainty was the exact reverse of 
he wrote, ‘that the Boers would have certain. 

TOL. IT. S 
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for a settlement, ' Moments/ he said, ‘ are precious/ For 
twelve days these precious moments passed. On Jan. 26 
the secretary of state informed the high commissioner 
Cape Town, now Sir Hercules Robinson, that President Brand 
pressed for the offer of terms and conditions to the Boers 
through Robinson, ‘ provided they cease from armed opposi-- 
tion, making it clear to them how this is to be understood/ 
On this suggestion ho instructed Robinson to inform Brand 
that if armed opposition should at once cease, the govern- 
ment ‘ would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme 
as in their belief would satisfy all friends of the Transvaal 
community.’ Brand promptly advised that the Boers should 
be told of this forthwith, before the satisfactory arrangements 
proposed had been made more difficult by further collision. 
This was on Jan. 29. Unhappily on the very day before, the 
British force had been repulsed at Laing’s Nek. Colley, on 
Jan, 23, had written to Joubert, calling on the Boer leaders 
to disperse, informing them that large forces were already 
arriving from England and India, and assuring them that if 
they would dismiss their followers, he would forward to 
London any statement of their grievances. It would have 
been a great deal more sensible to wait for an answer. 
Instead of waiting for an answer Colley attacked (Jan. 28) 
and was beaten back — the whole proceeding a rehearsal of 
a still more disastrous error a month later. 

Brand was now more importunate than ever, earnestly 
urging on General Colley that the nature of the scheme 
should be made known to the Boers, and a guarantee under- 
taken that if they submitted they would not be treated 
as rebels. ‘I have replied/ Colley tells Lord Kimberley, 

^ that I can give no such assurance, and can add nothing 
to your words.’ In other correspondence he uses grim 
language about the deserts of some of the leaders. On this 
Mr. Gladstone writing to Lord Kimberley (Feb. 5), says truly 
enough, ‘ Colley with a vengeance counts his chickens before 
they are hatched, and his curious letter throws some light 
backward on the proceedings in India. His line is singularly 
wide of ours.’ The secretary of state, finding barrack-room 
rigidity out of place, directs Colley (Feb. 8) to inform Brand 
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that the government would bo ready to give all reason- CHAP, 
able guarantees as to treatment of Boers after submission, 
if they ceased from armed opposition, and a scheme would 
be framed for permanent friendly settlement. As it hap- 
pened, on the day on which this was despatched from 
Downing Street, Colley suffered a second check at the 
Ingogo River (Feb. 8). Let us note that he was always eager 
in his recognition of the readiness and promptitude of the 
military support from the government at home.^ 

Then an important move took place from the other 
quarter. The Boers made their first overture. It came 
in a letter from Kruger to Colley (Feb. 12). Its pur- 
port was fairly summarised by Colley in a telegram to 
the colonial secretary, and the pith of it was that Kruger 
and his Boers were so certain of the English government 
being on their side if the truth only reached them, that they 
would not fear the result of inquiry by a royal commission, 
and were ready, if troops were ordered to withdraw from the 
Transvaal, to retire from their position, and give such a 
commission a free passage. This telegram reached London 
on Feb. 13th, and on the 15th it was brought before the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately informed the ()ueen (^Fcb. ]5), 
that viewing the likelihood of early and sanguinary acitions, 

Lord Kimberley thought that the rcccijit of such an overture 
at such a juncture, although its terms were inadmissible, 
made it a duty to examine Avhether it afforded any hope of 
settlement. The cabinet were still more strongly inclined 
towards coming to terms. Any other decision would have 
broken up the government, for on at least one division in the 
House on Transvaal aftairs Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, 
along with three other ministers not in the cabinet, had 
abstained from voting. Colley was directed (Feb. IG) 
to inform the Boers that on their desisting from armed 
opposition, the government would be ready to send com- 

^ ‘I do not know whether I am express; and can never forgot H.M .’h 
indebted to you or to Mr. Childers gracious message of encouragement 
or to both, for the continuance of at a time of great trouble.*-- Colley 
H.M.’b confidence, but I shall always to Kimberley, Jan. 31, 188L 
feel more deeply grateful than I can 
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^ while if this proposal were accepted, the English general 
was authorised to agree to the suspension of hostilities. 
This was in substance a conditional acceptance of the Boer 
overture.^ On the same day the general was told from the 
war office that, as respected the interval before receiving a 
reply from Mr. Kruger, the government did not bind his 
discretion, but ‘ we are anxious for your making arrange- 
ments to avoid efiusion of blood.’ The spirit of these instruc- 
tions was clear. A week later (Feb. 28) the general showed 
that ho understood this, for he wrote to Mr. Childers that 
‘ ho would not without strong reason undertake any opera- 
tion likely to bring on another engagement, until Kruger’s 
reply was received.’^ If he had only stood firm to this, a 
tragedy would have been averted. 

On receiving the telegfam of Feb. 1(1, Colley was puzzled 
to know what Avas the meaning of suspending hostilities if 
armed opposition were abandoned by the Boers, and he asked 
the plain question (Feb. 18) whether ho Avas to leave Laing’s 
Nek (which Avas in Natal territory) in Boer occupation, and 
our garrisons isolated and short of provisions, or was ho 
to occupy liaing’s Nek and relieve the garrisons. Colley s in- 
quiries were instantly considered by the cabinet, and the reply 
settled. The garrisons Avere to be free to ])rovision them- 
selves and peaceful intercourse allowed; ‘but,’ Kimberley 
tells Colley, ‘ we do not mean that you should march to 
the relief of garrisons or occu])y Laing’s Nek, if the arrange- 
ment proceeds. Fix, reasonable time ivitldn which answer 
must be sent b}f Boersi 

On Fob. 21 Colley despatched a letter to Kruger, stating , 
that on the Boers ceasing from armed opposition, the Queen 
would appoint a commission. Ho added that ^upon this 
proposal being accepted within forty -eight hours from the 
receipt of this letter^ he Avas authorised to agree to a sus- 
pension of hostilities on the part of the British. 

- ‘The ilircotiimK to Colley,’ says should ho a}>poinied to enter into 
Mr. Bright in a cabinet minute, ‘in- negotiations and arrangements with 
tended to convey tho offer of a sus- a view to ])cace.’ 
pension of hostilities on both sides, - Life of Childers^ ii. p. 24. 
with a proposal that a commissioner 
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In this interval a calamity, destined to he historic, oc- '^2. 
curred, trivial in a military sense, hut formidahle for many 
years to come in the issues moral and political that it raised, 
and in the passions for which it hecaine a hiirning watch- 
word. On the night of Fch. 20, Oollcy with a force of 
359 men all told, made up of three diUcrcnt corps, marched 
out of his camp and occupied Majuha Hill. The gcnerars 
motives for this precipitancy are ohsciirc. The host ex- 
planation seems to ho that he observed the Boers to he 
pushing gradually forward on to advanced ground, and 
thought it well, without waiting for Kruger’s reply, to seize 
a height lying between the Nek and his own little camp, 
the possession of which would make Laing’s Nek untenable. 

He probably did not expect that his move would necessarily 
lead to fighting, and in fact Avhen they saw tlie height 
occupied, the Boers did at first for a little time actually begin 
to retire from the Nek, though they soon changed their 
minds.^ The British operation is held by military experts to 
have been rash; proper ste})s Avere not taken by the general to 
protect himself upon Majuha, the men were not well handled, 
and the Boers showed determined intrepidity as they climbed 
steadily up the hill from platform to platform, taking from 
seven in the morning (Feb. 27) u[) to hall-past eleven to 
advance some three thousand yards and not losing a man, 
until at last they scaled the crest and poured a deadly lire 
upon the small British force, driving them headlong from 
the summit, seasoned soldiers though most of them were. 

The general who Avas responsible for the disaster j)aid the 
penalty with his life. Some ninely others fell and sixty 
Avere taken prisoners. 

At home the sensation Avas profound. The hysterical 
complaints about our men and ollicers, General Wood Avrote 
to Childers, ‘ are more like French character than English 
used to be.’ Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had a political 
question to consider. Colley could not be technically accused 
of want of good faith in moving forward on the 2(jtli, as the 

Colley’s letter to Childers, Feb. 23, Life of Childers, ii. p. 24. 
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Majnba is just inside Natal— some four miles over the border 

— Pig advance was, under the circumstances of the moment, 
essentially an aggressive movement. Could his defeat 
justify us in withdrawing our previous proposals to the 
Boers? Was a military miscarriage, of no magnitude in 
itself, to be turned into a plea for abandoning a policy 
deliberately adopted for what were thought powerful and 
de(;isivo reasons? ‘Suppose, for argument’s sake,’ Mr. 
(xladstoiie wrote to Lord Kindierley when the sinister 
news arrived (Mar. 2), ‘that at the moment when Colley 
iriade the unhappy attack on Majuba Hill, there shall 
turn out to have been decided on, and possibly on its way, 
a satisfactory or friendly reply from the Boer govern- 
ment to your telegram ? I fear the chances may be against 
this; but if it ])rovc to be the case, we could not because we 
had failed on Sunday last, insist on shedding more blood.’ 
As it happened, the Boer answer was decided on before the 
attacd: n,t Majuba, and was sent to Colley by Kruger at 
Heidelberg in ignorance of the event, the day after the ill- 
fated generars death. The members of the Transvaal 
government set out their gratitude for the declaration that 
under certain conditions the government of the Queen was 
inc.liued to cease hostilities; and expressed their opinion 
that a meeting of representatives from both sides would 
probably lead with all speed to a satisfactory result. This 
reply was despaULed by Kruger on the day on which 
Colley s letter of the 21st came into his hands (Feb. 28), and 
it reached Colley’s successor on March 7. 

Sir b]volyn Wood, now after the death of Colley in chief 
command, tliroughout recommended military action. Con- 
sidering the disasters we had sustained, he thought the 
happiest result would be that after a successful battle, which 
he hoped to light in about a fortnight, the Boers would 
disperse without any guarantee, and many now in the field 
against their will readily settle down. He explained 

that by happy result, he did not mean that a series of 
actions fought by any six companies could affect our military 
prestige, but that a British victory w'ould enable the Boer 
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leaders to quencli a fire that had got beyond their control. CHAP. 

The next day after this recommendation to fight (March 6), ^ 

he, of his own motion, accepted a proposal telegraphed from 
Joubert at the instigation of the indefatigable Brand, for a 
suspension of hostilities for eight days, for the purpose of 
receiving Kruger's reply. There was a military reason 
behind. General Wood knew that the garrison in Potchef- 
strom must surrender unless the place were revictualled, 
and three other beleaguered garrisons were in almost equal 
danger. The government at once told him that his armi- 
stice was approved. This armisti(*.e, though Wood’s reasons 
were military rather than diploimitic, virtually put a stop 
to suggestions for further fighting, for it implied, and could 
in truth mean nothing else, that if Krugers reply were 
promising, the next step would not bo a fight,, but the con- 
tinuance of negotiation. Sir Evelyn Wood had not advised 
a fight for the sake of restoring military prestige, but to 
make it easier for the Boer leaders to break up bands that 
were getting beyond their control. There was also present 
in his mind the intention, if the government would sanction 
it, of driving the Boers out of Natal, as soon as ever he had 
got his men up across the swollen river. So far from 
sanctioning it, the government expressly forbade him to 
take offensive action. On March 8, General Wood tele- 
graphed home : ‘ Do not imagine I wish to fight. I know 
the attending misery too well. But now you have so many 
troops coming, I recommend decisive though lenient action ; 
and I can, humanly speaking, promise victory. Sir G. 

Colley never engaged more than six companies. I shall use 
twenty and two regiments of cavalry in direction known to 
myself only, and undertake to enforce dispersion.' This then 
was General Wood’s view. Gn the day before he sent this 
telegram, the general already had received Kruger’s reply 
to the effect that they were anxious to negotiate, and it 
would be best for commissioners from the two sides to meet. 

It is important to add that the government were at the 
same time receiving urgent warnings from President Brand 
that Dutch sympathy, both in the Cape Colony and in the 
Orange Free State, with the Dutch in the Transvaal was 
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would end in a formidable extension of their area.^ Even in 
January Laiiyon had told Colley that men from the Free 
State were in the field against him. Three days before 
Majuba, Lord Kimberley had written to CoWcy (February 24),' 
‘ My great fear has been lest the Free State should take 
part against us, or even some movement take place in the 
Cape Colony. If our willingness to come to terms has 
avoided such a calamity, 1 shall consider it will have been 
a most important point gained.'^ 

Two memoranda for the t^ueen show the views of the 
cabinet on the new position of affairs : — 

To ike Quee^i. 

March 8, 1881. — Tlio cabinet considered with much care the 
terms of the reply to Sir Evelyn Wood’s telegram reporting 
(not textually) the answer of the Boer leaders to the proposals 
which Sir George Colley had sent to them. They felt justified 
in construing the Boer answer as leaving the way open to 
the appointment of commissioners, according to the telegram 
previously seen and approved by your Majesty. They were 
anxious to keep the question moving in this direction, and under 
the extreme uigency of the circumstances as to time, they 
have despat(died a telegram to Sir Evelyn Wood accordingly. Mr. 
Gladstone has always urged, and still feels, that the proposal of 
the Boers for the appointment of commissioners was fortunate on 
this among other grounds, that it involved a recognition of your 
Majesty’s de facto .authority in the Transvaal. 

March BJ, — Tlie cabinet determined, in order to obviate mis- 
apprehension or suspicion, to desire Sir E. Wood to inform the 
g^)vernment from what quarter the suggestion of an armistice 

^ See Selbonie's Memorials, ii. p. 'i, and partly not, were as one man 
and also a spet cli by Lord Kimberley associated in fetOing with the people 
at Newcastle, Nov. 14, )S91). of the Tran.svaal ; and had we per- 

^ In a 8j)ee(‘h at Kdinburgh (Sept. sLsted in that dishonourable attempt, 
1, 18S4) Mr, Gladstone put the same against all our own interests, to 
argument- - ‘ The people of the Trans- coerce the Transvaal as we attempted 
vaal, few in number, -were in close to coerce Afglianiatan, we should 
and strong sympathy with their have had the whole mass of the 
brethren in race, language, and Dutch po]>ulati(>n at the Cape and 
religion. Throughout South Africa throughout South Africa rising in 
these men, partly British subjects arms against us. ’ 
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actually proceeded. They agreed that the proper persons to bo CHAP. 

appointed as commissioners were Sir H. Eobinson, Sir E. Wood, . 

and Mr. De Villiers, chief justice of the Cape ; together with Mr. 

Brand of the Free State as amicus curim^ shouhl he be willing to 
lend his good offices in the spirit in which he has hitherto acted. 

The cabinet then considered fully the terms of the communication 
to be made to the Boers by Sir E. Wood. In this, which is matter 
of extreme urgency, they prescribe a time for the reply of the 
Boers not later than the 18th; renew the promise of amnesty; 
require the dispersion of the Boers to their own homes ; and state 
the general outlines of the permanent arrangement which they 
would propose for the territory. . . The cabinet believe that in 
requiring the dispersion of the Boers to their homes, they will have 
made the necessary provision for the vindication of your Majesty’s 
authority, so as to open the way for considering terms of pacitic 
settlement. 

On March 22, under instructions from home, the general 
concluded an agreement for peace. The Boers made some 
preliminary requests to which the government declined to 
assent. Their proposal that the (commission should be joint 
was rejected; its members were named exclusively by the 
crown. They agreed to withdraw from the Nek and disperse 
to their homes ; we agreed not to occupy the Nek, and not 
to follow them up with trooj)s, though (leneral Koberts wdth 
a large force had sailed for the Cape on March (1. Then the 
political negotiation went forward. Whudd it have been wise, 
as the question was well put by the Duke of Argyll (not then 
a member of the government), ‘ to stop tlie negotiation for 
the sake of defeating a body of farmers who liad succeeded 
under accidental circumstances and by great rashness on 
the part of our commanders, in gaining a victory over us V 
This was the true point. 

The parliamentary attack was severe. The galling 
argument was that government had conceded to three 
defeats what they had refused to ten times as many 
petitions, memorials, remonstrances; and we had given to 
men with arms in their hands what we refused to their 
peaceful prayers. A great lawyer in the House of Lords made 
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also a conspicuous party leader; and ministers undoubtedly 
exposed an extent of surface that was not easy to defend, 
not because they had made a peace, but because they had 
failed to prevent the rising. High military authorities 
found a curious plea for going on, in the fact that this was 
our first contest with Europeans since the breech-loader 
caiue in, and it was desirable to give our troops confidence 
in the new-fashioned weapon. Reasons of a very different 
sort from this were needed to overthrow the case for peace. 
How could the miscarriage at Ma^juba, brought on by our 
own action, warrant us in drawing back from an engage- 
ment already deliberately prolfered? Would not such a 
proceeding, asked Lord Kimberley, have been little short 
of an a(.it of bad faith ? Or were we, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
language, to say to tho Roers, ‘Although we might have 
treated vv^ilR you before these military miscarriages, we 
cannot do so now, until we offer up a certain number of 
victims in expiation of the blood tliat has been shed. Until 
that has been done, tho very things which we believed 
before to l)o reasonable, wliich wo were ready to discuss 
with you, we refuse to discuss now, and we must wait until 
Moloch lias been appeased.’ We had opened a door for 
negotiation ; were wo to close it again, because a handful 
of our forces liad rashly seized a post they could not hold ? 
Tho action of tho Boers had been defensive of the status quo, 
for if wo had established ourselves on Majuba, their camp 
at Jjaiug’s Nek would have been untenable. The minister 
protested in the face of tlic House of Commons that ‘ it would 
have been most unjust and cruel, it Avould have been cowardly 
and mean, if on account of these defensive operations we 
had refused to go forward with the negotiations which, before 
the first of these miscarriages had occurred, we had already 
declared that we were willing to promote and undertake.’ ^ 

Tho policy of the reversal of annexation is likely to remain 
a topic of endless dispute.- As Sir Hercules Robinson put 

^ July 25, 1881. Afi-ica, changed his mind. ‘The 

“ One of the most determined Dutch sentiment in the Cape Colony,’ 
enemies of the government in JSSI, wrote Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘ had 
ten years later, in a visit to South been so exasperated by what it con- 
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it ill a letter to Lord Kimberley, written a week before CHAP. 
Majiiba (Feb. 21), no possible course was free from prave > 
objection. If you determine, be said, to bold by tbe annexa- 
tion of tbe Transvaal, tbe country would have to be con- 
quered and held in subjection for many years by a large 
force. Free institutions and self-government under Britisb 
rule would be an impossibility. Tbe only palliative would 
be to dilute Dutch feeling by extensive Englisb immigra- 
tion, like that of 1820 to tbe Eastern IVovince. But that 
would take time, and need careful watching; and in the 
meantime the result of bolding tbe Transvaal as a con- 
quered colony would undoubtedly be to excite bitter hatred 
between tbe Englisb and Dutch tbrougbout the Free State 
and this colony, which would be a constant source of dis- 
comfort and danger. On tbe other band, be believed that 
if they were, after a series of reverses and before any success, 
to yield all tbe Boers asked for, they would be so overbearing 
and quarrelsome that we should soon bo at war with them 
again. On the whole, Sir Hercules was disposed to think — 
extraordinary as such a view must appear— that the best plan 
would be to re-establish the supremacy of our arms, and 
then let the malcontents go. He thought no middle course 
any longer practicable. Vet surely this course was open to 
all the objections. To hold on to annexation at any cost was 
intelligible. But to lace all the cost and all the risks of a 
prolonged and a widely extended conflict, with the deliberate 
intention of allowing the enemy to have his own way after 
the conflict had been brought to an end, was not intelligible 
and was not defensible. 

Some have argued that we ought to have brought up an 
overwhelming force, to demonstrate that we were able to 
beat them, before we made peace. Unfortunately demon- 
strations of this species easily turn into provocations, and 
talk of this kind mostly comes from those who believe, not 

sidered the unjust, faithless, and it from Great Britain. ... On the 
arbitrary policy pursued towards tlie whole, I find myself free to confess, 
free Dutchmen of the Transvaal by and without reluctance to admit, 

Frere, Shepstone, and Lauyou, tliat that the English escaped from a 
the final triumph of the British arms, wretched and discreditable muddle, 
mainly by brute force, would have not without liarm and damage, but 
permanently and hopelessly alienated perhaps in the best possible manner.’ 
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giving their country back to the Boers ought never to 
have been made at all, on any terms or in any way. 
This was not the point from which either cabinet or 
parliament started. The government had decided that 
annexation had been an error. The Boers had proposed 
inquiry. The government assented on condition that the 
Boers dispersed. Without waiting a reasonable time for a 
reply, our general was worsted in a rash and trivial attack. 
1 )id this cancel our proffered bargain ? The point was simple 
and unmistakable, though party heat at home, race passion 
in the colony, and our everlasting human proneness to mix 
up different questions, and to answer one point by arguments 
that belong to another, all combined to produce a confusion 
of mind that a certain school of partisans have traded upon 
ever since. Strange in mighty nations is moral cowardice, 
disguised as a Roman pride. All the more may we admire 
the moral courage of the minister. For moral courage may 
be needed even where aversion to bloodshed fortunately 
happens to coincide with high prudence and sound policy 
of state. 


VI 

The negotiations proceeded, if negotiation bo the right 
word. The Boers disbanded, a powerful British force was 
encamped on the frontier, no Boer representative sat on the 
commission, and the terms of final agreement were in fact, 
as the Boers afterwards alleged, dictated and imposed. Mr. 
Gladstone watciied with a closeness that, considering the 
tremendous load of Ireland, parliamentary procedure, and 
the incessant general business of a prime minister, is 
amazing. When the Boers were over-pressing, he warned 
them that it was oidy ‘the unshorn strength’ of the 
administration that enabled the English cabinet, rather to 
the surprise of the world, to spare them the sufferings of 
a war. ‘ We could not,’ he said to Lord Kimberley, ‘have 
carried our Transvaal policy, unless we had here a strong 
government, and we spent some, if not much of our strength 
in carrying it.’ A convention was concluded at Pretoria in 
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August, recognising the quasi-independence of the Trans- ciHAP. 
vaal, subject to the suzerainty of the Queen, and with v 
certain specified reservations. The Pretoria convention of 72. 
1881 did not work smoothly. Transvaal affairs were discussed 
from time to time in the cabinet, and Mr. Chamberlain be- 
came the spokesman of the government on a business where 
he was destined many years after to make so conspicuous 
and irreparable a mark. The Boers again sent Kruger 
to London, and he made out a good enough case in the 
opinion of Lord iJerby, then secretary of state, to justify 
a fresh arrangement. By the London convention of 1884, 
the Transvaal state was restored t.o its old title of the Soiitli 
African Republic ; the assertion of suzerainty in the preamble 
of the old convention did not appear in tlio new oneC ‘Uid 
various other rnodidcations were introduced — the most 
important of them in the light of later events, being a 
provision for white men to have full liberty to reside in any 
part of the republic, to trade in it, and to he liable to the 
same taxes only as those exacted from citizens of the 
republic. 

Whether we look at the Sand River (Jonveutiou in 1852 
which conferred independence ; or at Shepstone’s ])roclama- 
tion in 1877 which took independence away; or at the con- 
vention of Pretoria in 1881, which in a qualified shape gave 
it back ; or at the convention of London in 1884, which quali- 
fied the qualification over again, till independence, subject to 
two or three specified conditions, was restored, — we can but 
recall the caustic apologue of sage Selden in his table-talk on 


* ‘ I apprehend, ■wliuiher you call 
it a Protectorate, or a Suzerainty, <m- 
the recognition of England as a I'ara- 
mount Power, the fact is that a certain 
controlling power is retained ax lion the 
state which exercises tiiia suzerainty 
has a right to veto any negotiations 
into which the dejicndent state may 
enter with foreign poAvers. What- 
ever suzerainty meant in the Con- 
vention of Pretoria, the condition of 
things which it implied still remains; 
although the word is not actually em- 
ployed, we have kept the substance. 
We have abstained from using the 
Wor4 because it was not capable 


of legal definition, and In'causc it 
.scoincil to 1)0 a word Avhich Avas likely 
to lead to misconccjition and niis- 
undenstanding. ’ — l.oni I>nhy in (he 
Jlov.se of Lords f Man;h 17, 1884. I 
do not desire to multiply points of 
controversy, but llie ill-siarrcd raising 
of the ghost of suzerainty in 1H!)7-U 
calls for the twofold remark that the 
preamlile was struck out by Lord 
Derby's own hand, and that alike 
when Lord Kuutsford and Lord Ripon 
were at the colonial office, answers 
were given in the House of Commons 
practically admitting that no claim 
of suzerainty could be put forward, 
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1881. 


contracts. ‘ Lady Kent/ he says/ articled with Sir Edward 
» Herbert that he should come to her when she sent for him, 
and stay with her as long as she would have him ; to which 
he set his hand. Then he articled with her that he should 
go away when ho pleased, and stay away as long as he 
pleased; to which she sot her hand. This is the epitome 
of all the contracts in the world, betwixt man and man, 
betwixt prince and subject.’ 



CHAPTER IV 


NEW PHASES OF THE HUSH REVOLUTION 
{1SS0-1SS.C') 

The agitation of the Irish land league st rikes at the roots of all e-oii- 
traot, and therefore at the very foundations of modern soeiet y ; but 
if we would effectually withstand it, wo must c(^ase to insist on 
maintaining the forms of free eontracd- where the reality is im- 
possible.— T. H. Green. ^ 

On the day in 1<S80 tvlien Lord Beaconsficld was iintilly chap. 
quitting the official house in Downing Street, one who liad , 
been the ablest and most zealous supporter of his policy in 7J 
the press, called to bid him good-bye. The visitor talked 
gloomily of the national prospect ; of difficulties with Austria, 
with Russia, with the Turk; of the confusions to come upon 
Europe from the doctrines of Midlothian. The fallen minister 
listened. Then looking at his friend, he uttered in deep tones 
a single word. ‘ Ireland ! ’ he said. 

In a speech made in 1882 Mr. Gladstone put the case to 
the House of Commons ; — 

The government had to deal Avith a state of things in li'Ldand 
entirely different from any that had been known there for fifty 
years. . . . With a political revolution we liave anijdc strength 
to cope. There is no reason why ouj- cheeks should grow pale, 
or why our hearts should sink, at the idea of grappling with a 
political revolution. The strength of this country is tenfold what 
is required for such a purpose. But a social revolution is a very 
different matter. . . . The scat and source of the movcinmit was 
not to be found during the time the government Av^as in power. 

It is to be looked for in the foundation of the land league.” 

Two years later he said at Edinburgh : — 

I frankly admit I had had much upon my hands conneeted Avith 

^ Works of T. JJ. GreeUt iii. 382. “ House of Commons, April 4, 1882. 
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of the world, and I did not know, no one knew, the severity of 
1880. crisis that was already swelling upon the horizon, and that 

shortly after rushed upon us like a flood.^ 

So came ii{)ou them by degrees the predominance of Irish 
affairs and Irish activity in the parliament of 1880, which 
had been chosen without much reference to Ireland. 

II 

A social revolution with the land league for its organ in 
Ireland, and Mr. Parnell and his party for its organ in parlia- 
ment, now, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, rushed upon him and 
his government like a flood. The mind of the country was 
violently drawn from Dulcigno and Thessaly, from Batoum 
and Erzeroum, from the wild squalor of Macedonia and 
Armenia to squalor not less wild in Connaught and Munster, 
in Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Kerry. Agrarian agitation on the 
one hand, parliamentary violence on the other, were the two 
potent weapons by which the Irish revolutionary leader 
assailed the misrule of the British garrison as the agents 
of the British parliament in his country. This formidable 
movement slowly unmasked itself. The Irish government, 
represented by Mr. F orster in the cabinet, l)egan by allowing 
the law conferring exceptional powers upon the executive 
to lapse. The main reason was want of time to pass a fresh 
Act. In view of the undoubted distress in some parts of 
Ireland, and of the harshness of certain evictions, the govern- 
ment further persuaded the House of Commons to pass a 
bill for compensating an evicted tenant on certain conditions, 
if the landlord turned him out of his holding. The bill was 
no easy dose either for the cabinet or its friends. Lord 
Lansdowne stirred much commotion by retiring from the 
government, and landowners and capitalists were full of con- 
sternation. At least one member of the cabinet was pro- 
foundly uneasy. It is impossible to read the letters of 
the Duke of Argyll to Mr. Gladstone on land, church 
establishment, the Zulu war, without wondering on what 
theory a cabinet was formed that included him, able and 
^ Edhiburgh, Sepi. 1, 1884, 
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upright as he was, along witli radicals like Mr. Chamberlain. 
Before the cabinet was six months old the duke was pluck- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s sleeve with some vivacity at the Birming- 
ham language on Irish land. Mr. rariiell in the committee 
stage abstained from supporting the measure, sixteen liberals 
voted against the third reading, and the House of Lords, in 
which nationalist Ireland had not a single representative, 
threw out the bill by a majority of 282 against 51. It was 
said that if all the opposition peers had stayed away, still 
ministers would ha\'e been Ix^aten by their own su[)}>ortors. 

Looking back upon these events, Mr. (Jladstono set out 
in a memorandum of lati'i* ycairs, lhat during the session 
of 1880 the details of the budget gave him a good deal 
to do, while the absorbing nature of foreign (juestions before 
and after his accession to olhce had withdrawn his attention 
from his own Land Act of LS7() ‘ ; — 


CHAP. 



.Ft. 71. 


Late in the session came the decisive and disastrous r('j(ietion 
by the House of Lords of the bill l)y means of whicli the govern- 
ment had hoped to arrest the progress of disorder, and avc'rt the 
necessity for measures in the direction of coercion. The i'a})id and 
vast extension of agrarian distiirhaina^ followed, as was to l»c 
expected, this wild excess of landlordism, and tlie Irisli government 
proceeded to warn the cal^inet that (coercive legislation would he 
necessary. 

Forster allowed himself to he persna«led by the governmental 
agents in Ireland that the root of tlic evil lay vdthin small com- 
pass; that there were in the s<‘,veral parishes a certain limited 
numher of unreasonable and miseliievon.s men, that these men were 
known to the police, and that if summary powers were confided 
to the Irish government, by the exercise of which these ohjection- 
ahlc persons might he removed, the evil would' die out of its(i]f. 
I must say I never fell into this extraorrl inary illusion of Forster’s 
about his ‘village rutlian.’ But he was a A^ery impracticable man 
placed in a position of great responsibility. He Avas set upon a 
method of legislation adapted to the erroneous belief that the 
mischief lay only Avith a very limited number of well-known 
individuals, that is to .say, the smspension of the Habeas Corpus 


V0L. n. 


8ee vol. i book vi. chap. ii. 


T 
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BOOK Act. . . . Two points of difference arose : first, as to tlie nature of 
. the coercion to be used ; secondly, as to its time. I insisted that 
1880. weTG bound to try what we could do against Parnell under the 
existing law, before asking for extraordinary powers. Both 
Bright and Chamberlain, if I remember right, did very good 
service in protesting against haste, and resisting Forster’s desire 
to anticipate the ordinary session for the purpose of obtaining 
coercive powers. When, however, the argument of time Was 
exhausted by the Parnell trial ^ and otherwise, I obtained no 
support from them in regard to the kind of coercion we were to 
ask. I considered it should be done by giving stringency to the 
existing law, but not by abolishing the right to be tried before 
being imprisoned. I felt the pulse of various members of the 
cabinet, among whom I seem to recollect Kimberley and Carling- 
ford, but 1 could obtain no sympathy, and to my dismay both 
Chamberlain and Bright arrived at the conclusion that if there 
was to be coercion at all, which they lamented, there was some- 
thing simple and effective in the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
A(^t which made such a method preferable to others.^ I finally 
acquiesced. It may be asked why ? My resistance would have 
broken up the government or involved my own retirement. 
reason for ac(piiescence was that I bore in mind the special com- 
mission under which the government had taken office. It related 
to the foreign policy of the country, the whole spirit and effect of 
which we were to reconstruct. This work had not yet been -fully 
accomplished, and it seemed to me that the effective prosecution 
of it was our fii’st and highest duty. I therefore submitted. 

By the end of November Mr. Gladstone explained to the 
Queen that the state of Ireland was menacing ; its distinctive 
character was not so much that of general insecurity of life, as 
that of a widespread conspiracy against property. The worst 
of it was, he said, that the leaders, unlike O’Connell, failed to 
denounce crime. The outbreak was not comparable to that 
of 1832. In 1879 homicides were 64 against 242 for the 
earlier year of disturbance. But things were bad enough. 

^ Proceedings had been instituted ^ Tried by Lord Spencer in West- 
in the Dublin courts against Parnell meath in 1871, it had been successful, 
and otliers for seditious conspira<‘y. but the area of disturbance was there 
The jury were unable to agree on a comparatively insignificant, 
verdict. 
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In Galway they had a policeman for every forty-seven adult CHAP, 
males, and a soldier for every ninety-seven. Yet dangerous . 
terrorism was rampant. ‘ During more tlian thirty-seven D. 
years since I first entered a cahinet/ Mr. Gladstone told the 
Speaker (Noveinher 25), ‘ 1 have hardly hnowu so dillicult 
a cpiestion of administralion, as that of the ijnniediate dut}^ 
of the government in the present state of Ireland. The 
multitude of circumstaiu'.es to he taken into account must 
strike every observer. Among these stand the novelty of 
the suspension of Habeas Gorpus in a case of agrarian crime 
stimulated by a public sociiity, and tlio rather serious 
difficulty of obtaining it; but nnn-e important than these 
is the grave doubt wh(‘ther it Avonld r('a.lly reach the great 
characteristic evil of the tinui, namely, the ])aralysis of most 
important civil and ])ro[)rietary rights, and whether the 
immediate proposal of a remedy, proba,bly ineflb('tive and 
even in a coercive S(aiso part-ial, would not sc'riously damage 
the prospects of that arduous and comprehensi ve task Avhich 
without doubt wo must nndertalvo Avhen parliaimait is 
summoned.’ In view of (amsiderations of this kind, the 
awkwardness of directing an Act of ])arliament virtuaJly 
against leaders who were at the moment the objiujt of in- 
dictment in the Irish law courts; dillicnlties of time; doubts 
as to the case being really made out; doubts as to the 
efficacy of the proposed remedy, Mr. ForsUjr did ]iot cajay 
the cabinet, but agreed to continue the experiment of the 
ordinary law. The ex])erimeiit Avas no snccuvss, and coercion 
accompanied by land reform b(’ca.me the urgent ])oli(*y. 

Ill 

The opening of the session of J <SS I at once brought ohstruc,- 
tion into full vicAW The Irish took ii]) their jiosition as a 
party of action. They spoke incessantly; as Mr. Gladstone ])ut 
it, ‘sometimes rising to the level of mediocrity, and more 
often grovelling amidst mere trash in unbounded ])i‘orusion.’ 
Obstruction is obstruction all the world over. It was not 
quite new at Westminster, but it Avas neAV on this scale. 

Closure proposals sprang up like mushrooms. Lilioral mem- 
bers with a historical bent ran privately to the Speaker with 
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official ancestors, and they exhorted him to revive them. 

1881 . Forster brought in his bill. Its scope may be de- 

scril)ed in a sentence. It practically enabled the viceroy 
1-0 lock u\) anybody he ])lcased, and to detain him as long as 
ho pleased, while the Act remained in forcc.^ The deba-te for 
leave to iiit-roduce the bill lasted several days, without any 
sign of coming to an end. Here is the Speaker’s account 
of his own memorable act in forcing a close : — 

Monday, Jan. 31. — The House was boiling over with indignation 
at the apparerit triumph of obstruction, and, Mr. G. yielding to 
the pressure of his friends, committed himself, unwisely as I 
thought, to a continuous sitting on this day in order to force the 
bill through its lirst stage. 

On Tuesday, after a sitting of twenty-four hours, I saw plainly 
that this attempt to carry the bill by continuous sitting would 
fail, the Parnell party being strong in numbers, discipline, and 
organization, and with great gifts of speech. I reflected on the 
situation, and came to the conclusion that it was my duty to 
extricate the rioiisc from tlie difficulty by closing the debate of my 
own authority, and so asserting the undoubted will of the House 
against a rebellious minority. 1 sent for ]\Ir. G. on Tuesday 
(Feb. !), al)out noon, ajid told liim that T should be prepared 
to put the ({uestion in spite of obstruction on the following 
conditions: — 1. That the debate should be carried on until the 
following morning, my object in this delay being to mark dis- 
tinctly to the outside world the exti-eme gravity of the situation, 
and the necessity of the step which 1 was about to take. 2. That 
he should reconsider the regulation of business, cither by giving 
more authority to the House, or by conferring authority on the 
Speaker. 

He agreed to t hese conditions, and summoned a meeting of the 
cabinet., which assembled in my library at four ?.M. on Tuesday 
while the House was sitting, and I was in the chair. At that 
meeting the resolution as to business assumed the shape in which 
it rinally appeared on the following Thursday, it having been pre- 

^ For a plain and j)rociso dcscrij)tion of the Coercion Act of 1881, see 
Dicey’s Law of the Gonatitutiou, pp. 243-8. 
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viously considered at former meetings of the cabinet. I arranged 
with Playfair to take the chair on Tuesday night about midnight, 
engaging to resume it on Wednesday morning at nine. Accorti- 
ingly at nine I took the chair, Biggar being in ])ossession of the 
House. I rose, and he resumed his seat. 1 proceeded with my 
address as concerted Avith May, a,nd when I had concluded 1 put 
the question. The scene was most dramatic; but all passed off 
without disturbance, the Irish ]>arty on the second divisioii retiring 
under protest. 

I had communicated, with iMr. (h's ajiproval, my ifitmition to 
close the debate to Northc.ote, but to no one else, c.Kcept May, 
from whom I received much assistance. Northcote was startled, 
but expressed no disap])roval of the course proposed. 


CHAP. 

IV. 


So ended the memorable sitting of January dl. At noon, 
on February 2, the Houso assembled in much excitement. 
The question Avas put challenging the Speaker’s conduct, 
'I answered/ ho says, ‘on the spur of the moment that I 
had acted on my own rcspoiisibility, andfrojn a sense of duty 
to the House. I never heard sucli loud and protracted 
cheering, none cheering more loudly than (dadstoiic.’ ‘ The 
Speaker’s firmness in mind/ Mr. (Gladstone reported to the 
Queen, ‘his suavity in manner, his uinvearied patience, his 
incomparable temper, under a thousand provocations, have 
rendered possible a really important result.’ 


IV 

After coercion caiiie a land bill, and hero Mr. (dadstone 
once more displayed his iineipialled mastery of legislative 
skill and power. He had to explain and be ready to 
explain again and again, wliat he told Lord Selborne was 
‘the most difficailt measure he had ever known to come 
under the det-ailcd consideration of a cabinet.’ it was 
no affair this time of speisdies out of a railway carriage, 
or addressed to excited multitudes in vast halls. Tlia,t 
might be, if you so ])]('.astul, ‘ tlu; (unpty vtrbosity of exuberiuit 
rhetoric’; but iiohody could say that of the coldest over the 
complexities of Irish toiiure, against the clever and in- 
domitable Irish experts avIio fought under the banner of 
Mr. Parnell. Northcote was not far wrong when he said 
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BOOK that though the bill was carried by two to one, there was 
^ hardly a man in the House beyond the Irish ranks who 
cared a straw about it. Another critic said that if the 
prime minister had asked the House to pass the Koran or 
the Nantical Alnuvmti'. as a land bill, he would have met no 
difficulty. 

The history of the session was described as the carriage 
of a sijiglc measure by a single man. Few British members 
understood it, none mastered it. The whigs were disaffected 
about it, the radicals doubted it, the tories thought that 
property as a principle was ruined by it, the Irishmen, when 
the humour seized tliem, bade him send the bill to line 
trunks. Mr. (Madstone, as one observer truly says, ‘faced 
difficulties such as no other bill of this country has ever 
encountered, difficulties of politics and difficulties of law, 
difficulties of j)rinciple and difficulties of detail, difficulties 
of party and difficulties of personnel, difficulties of race and 
difliculties of class, and lie has never once failed, or even 
seemed to fail, in his clear command of the question, in his 
dignity and autJiority of demeanour, in his impartiality in 
accepting amending suggestions, in his lirrancss in resist- 
ing destructive suggestions, in Ins clear perception of his 
aim, and his strong grasp of the fitting means. And yet it 
is hardly possible to appreciate adequately the embarrass- 
ments of the situation.’ 

Enough has alrca,dy been said of the legislation of 1870, 
[ind it s establishment of the principle that Irish land is not 
tluj subj(;(jt of an undivided owmersliip, but a partnership.^ 
The jict of bS70 failed because it had too many exceptions 
and limitations; because in administration the compensation 
to the tenant for disturbaiuic was inadequate ; and because it 
did not tix the (sdtivator in his holding. Things had now 
ripened. The Kiebmond (Commission shortly before had 
point, ed to a, court for lixing rents; tliat is, for settling the 
t.(n*ms of the part.iun'ship. A c.nminission nominated by 
Mr. (dadstone and presided ovt,;r Iq boi'd Bessborough, had 
reported early in 1881 in favour not only of fair rents to be 
settled by a tribunal, but of fixity of tenure or the right of 
^ Sec vol. i. p. 918. 
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the tenant to remain in his holding if he paid his rent, and CHAP, 
of free sale ; that is, his right to part with his interest. These v 
Hhree F’s’ were the substance of the legislation of 1881. 

Rents could not be paid, and landlords either would not 
or could not reduce them. In the deepest interests of social 
order, and in confirmation of the tenant’s equitable and 
customary ownership, the only course open to the imperial 
legislature was to erect machinery for fixing fair rents. 

The alternative to what became matter of much objurgation 
as dual ownership, was a single ownership that was only a 
short name for allowing tlic landlord to deal as he liked 
with the equitable interest of the tenant. Without the 
machinery set up by Mr. Gladstone, there could be no 
security for the protection of the cultivator’s interest. 

What is more, even in view of a wide and general extension 
of the policy of buying out the landlord and turning the 
tenant into single owner, still a process of valuation for 
purposes of fair price would have been just as indispensable, 
as under the existing system was the tiresome and costly 
process of valuation for purposes of fair rent. It is true 
that if the policy of purchase had been adopted, this process 
would have been performed once for all. But opinion was 
not nearly ready cither in England or Ireland for general 
purchase. And as Mr. Gladstone had put it to Bright in 
1870, to turn a little liandful of occupiers into owners would 
not have touched the fringe of the case of the bulk of the 
Irish cultivators, then undergoing acute mischief and urgently 
crying for prompt relief. Mr. Bright’s idea of purchase, 
moreover, assumed that the buyer would come with at least 
a quarter of the price in his hand, — an assumption not con- 
sistent with the practical possibilities of the case. 

The legislation of 188 1 no doubt encountered angry 
criticism from the English conservative, and little more 
than frigid approval from the Irish nationalist. It offended 
the fundamental principle of the landlords; its administra- 
tion and the construction of some of its leading provisions 
by the courts disappointed and irritated the tenant party. 
Nevertheless any attempt in later times to impair the 
authority of the Land Act of 1881 brought the fact instantly 
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BOOK to liglit, that the tenant knew it to l^c the fundamental 
- , -V v charter of his redemption from worse than Egyptian bondage. 
In measuring this groat agrarian law, not only by parliamen- 
tary force and legislative skill and power, but by the vast 
and abiding depth of its social results, both direct and still 
more indirect, many will be disposed to give it the highest 
})laco among Mr. Gladstone’s achievements as lawmaker. 

Fault has sometimes been found with Mr. Gladstone for 
not introducing his bill in the session of LScSO. If this had 
been done, it is argued, Ireland would have been appeased, 
no coercion would have been necessary, and we should have 
been spared disjistrous parliamentary exasperations and all 
the other mischiefs and perils of the quarrel between England 
and Ireland that followed. Criticism of this kind overlooks 
three facts. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Forster nor the 
now House of Commons Avas at all ready in 1880 to accept 
the Three F's. Second, the Ik'ssborough commission had not 
taken its evidence, and made its moiiientous report. Third, 
this argument assumes motives in ]\Ir. Parnell, that probably 
do not at all cover the whole ground of his policy. As it 
happened, I called on ^Ir. Gladstone one morning early in 
1881, ‘ You have heard,’ 1 asked, ‘ that the Bessborough com- 
mission are to report for the Three F’s ? ’ ‘I have not heard,’ 
he said, Gt is incredible!’ As so often comes to pass in 
])oliti(‘s, it Avas only a step frt)m the incredible to the indis- 
pensable. But in 18.S0 the indispensable Avas also the 
impossible. It was tlu! cru(‘l winter of 1880-1 that made 
much dift(“reiice. 

In point of endurance the session Avas one of the most 
remarkable on recoi'd. The House of Commons sat 154 
days and for 1400 hours; some 240 of these hours Avere after 
midnight. Only three times since the Reform bill had the 
House sat for more days; only (uiee, in 1847, had the total 
numbei of hours been exceeded and that only by seven, and 
never before had the House sat so many hours after mid- 
night. On the (V)oreion bill the House sat continuously 
om‘e for 22 hours, and oiu;e for 41. The debates on the 
Land bill took up 58 sittings, and the Coercion bill 22. No 
such length of discussion, Mr. Gladstone told the Queen, 
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was recorded on any measure since the committee on the CHAP, 
first Keform bill. The Reform bill of 1807 was the only v 
measure since 1848 that took as many as 85 days of debate. 

The Irish Church bill took 21 days and tbe Land bill of 
1870 took 25. Of the I4,88(j spceclics delivered, (>815 were 
made by Irish members. The Speaker and chairman oi' 
committees interposed on points of ordca jiearly 2000 times 
during the session. Mr. J^arnell, the Spcalna* notes, ‘with 
his minority of 24 donniiates the House. AVhcu will the 
House take courage and reform its procedure ^ After all, 
the suspension of corpui^ is a thing tliaPmen may well 
think it worth while to fight about, and a revolution in a 
country’s land-system might be ex])octcd to take u]) a good 
deal of time. 


V 

It soon a])poarcd that no mira(4e had been wrought by 
either Coercion Act or Land Act. Mr. Lanu'll drew up tost 
cases for submission to the new land (-ourt. Jlis advice to 
the army of tenants would depend, he said, on the fade of 
these cases. In September Mr. Forster visited llawarden, 
and gave a bad acc{aint of tlie real ji leaning of Mr. Farncll’s 
plausible propositions for sending test c-ases to the newly 
established land commission, as well a,s of otlicr ugly circum- 
stances. ‘It is epdte clea,r as you said,’ wrote Mr. Cladstono 
to Forster in Ireland, ‘ that I’arnell ineans to ])resent cases 
which the commission must refuse, and then to treat their 
refusal as showing that they ('aniuR he trusted, .and tliat the 
bill has failed.’ As he interpreted it afterwards, there was 
no doubt that in one sense the Land Act tended to .acccleraXe 
a crisis in Ireland, for it brought to a head the idlairs of the 
party connected with the land league. It made it almost a 
necessity for that party either l.o advanci; or to recedr. ’they 
chose the desperate e.ourse. Al. the same* da-to, h(‘. wrote in a 
letter to Lord Cranville-- 

AVh’th I’cspect to Parmhisin, I slxuild not jirojtosc 1/o do aiore 
than a severe and strong denunciation of it by severing him 
altogether from the Irish pcojiic and the mass of the Irish 
members, and by saying that home rule has for one of its aims 
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^ limits except the supremacy of the imperial parliament, and the 

1881. right of all parts of the country to claim whatever might be 
accorded to Ireland. This is only a repetition of what I have 
often said before, and I have nothing to add or enlarge. But 
I have the fear that when the occasion for action comes, which 
will not 1)0 in my time, many liberals may perhaps hang back 
and may cause further trouble. 

In view of wbat was to (;oirie four years later, one of his 
letters to Forster is interesting (April 12, 18(S2), among other 
reasons as illustrating the depth to which the essence of 
political liberalism had now penetrated Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind ; — 

1. About local government for Ireland, the ideas which more 
and more establish themselves in my mind are such as these. 

(1.) Until we have seriously res])onsible bodies to deal with us 
in Ireland, every j)ian wo frame comes to Irishmen, say what we 
may, as an English plan. As such it is probably condemned. At 
best it is a one-sided bargain, which binds us, not them. 

(2.) If your excellent plans for obtaining local aid towards the 
execution of the law l)reak down, it will be on account of this 
miserable and almost total want of the sense of responsibility for 
the public good and public peace in Ireland ; and this responsibility 
we cannot create except through local self-government. 

(il.) If we say we must postpone the question till the state of the 
country is more fit for it, 1 should answer that the least danger is 
in going forward at once. It is' liberty alone which fits men for 
liberty. This proposition, like every other in politics, has its 
bounds ; but it is far safer than the counter doctrine, wait till they 
are fit. 

(4.) Ill truth I .should say (difiefing perhaps from many), that 
for the Ireland of to-day, the first question is the rectification of 
th(i relations between landlord and tenant, which happily is going 
on ; the next is to relieve Great Ilritain from the enormous weight 
of the government of Ireland unaided by the people, and from the 
hopeless contradiction in which we stand while we give a parlia- 
mentary representation, hardly cllcctivc for anything but mischief 
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without the local institutions of self-government which it pre- CHAP, 
supposes, and on which alone it can have a sound and healthy . 
basis. '^2. 

We have before us in administration, lie wrote to Forster 
in September — 

a problem not less delicate and arduous than the problem of 
legislation with which we have lately had to deal in parliament. 

Of the leaders, the officials, the skeleton of the land league 1 have 
no hope whatever. The better the prospects of the Land Act 
with their adherents outside the circle of wire ])ullors, and with 
the Irish people, the more bitter will be their hatred, and the 
more sure they will be to go as far as fear of the people will allow 
them in keeping up the agitation, which they cannot afford to part 
with on account of their ulterior ends. All we can do is to turn 
more and more the masses of their followers, to fine them down by 
good laws and good government, and it is in this view that the 
question of judicious releases from prison, should improving 
statistics of crime cncourag(; it, may be(^ome om; of early 
importance. 

VI 

It was in the autumn of LSSJ that Mr. (lladstono visited 
Leeds, in payment of the (icl»t of gratitude due for bis 
triumphant return in the genenil election of the year before. 

This progress extended over four days, and almost surpassed in 
magnitude and fervour any of Jus experiences in other })arts 
of the kingdom. We have an interesting glimpse oC the 
physical effort of such experiences in ii couple of his letters 
written to Mr. Kitson, who with immense labour ami spirit 
had organized this severe if glorious enterprise: — 

Eawarden Cadle, Sejd. 28, 1881. I thank you for the very clear 
and carehd account of ila^ propo.s<!d procfU'dings at Taseds. It lacks 
as yet that rewf/A statement ef immhcrs at each meeting, which is 
requisite to enable me to undm-stand wliat 1 shall have to do. d'his 
will be fixed by the scale of the meeting, 1 see no difiieulty but 
one — a procession through the principal thoroughfares is one of 
the most exhausting processes 1 know as a preliminary to address- 
ing a mass meeting, A mass meeting rc(juires the physical powers 
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to bo in their best and freshest state, as far as anything can be 
fresh in a man near seventy-two ; and I have on one or more 
former oeeasions felt them wofnlly contracted. In Midlothian I 
never had anything of the kind before a great physical effort in 
speaking ; and the ]aj)sc even of a con])le of years is something. 
It would cei'L'iinly be most desirable to have the mass meeting 
first, and then I liave not any fear at all of the procession through 
whatever thoi’oughfarcs you thiiik fit. 

Oci, 2, IcSSl. — I should be very sorry to put aside any of the 
o])portuniti(^s of vision at Leeds which the public may care to use ; 
but what T had hoped was that these might come a//cr any speeches 
of considerable effort and not he/orc them. To understand what a 
physical drain, and what a reaction from tension of the senses is 
caused by a ‘progress’ before addressing a great audience, a person 
must ]jroba])ly have gone through it, and goTic through it at my 
time of life, VVIk'.u I went to Midlothian, I begged that this 
might never happen ; and it was avoided throughout. Since that 
time T have myself been scmsible for the first time of a diminished 
power of voice in the House of Commons, and others also for the 
first tiun; have remarked it. 

Viist torciiligbt processions, addresses from tlie corporation, 
four score addresses from political bodies, a giant banquet in 
the Cloth ilall Yard covered in for the purpose, on one day; 
on another, more addresses, a ])ublic luncheon followed by a 
mass meeting of over llve-and-twcnty thousand persons, then 
a long journey through dense throngs vociferous with .‘in ex- 
ultation that knew no limits, a largo dinner party, and at the 
end of all a night train. The only concessions that the veteran 
asked to weakness of t.he H(;sh, were tluit at the banquet he 
should not appear until the eating and drinking were over, 
and that at the mass metding some preliminary speakers 
should intorveiu^ to give him time l<n take breath after his 
long and serious exercises of the morning. When the time 
(aiiiK! his voictMvas heard like tlie note of a clear and deep- 
toned 1h‘11. iSo much bad vital energy, hardly less nire than 
his mental power, to do with the varied exploits of this 
spacious career. 

The topics of his Leeds s])eechos 1 need not travel over. 
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What attracted most attention and perhaps drew most CHAP, 
applause was his warning to Mr. Parnell. ‘ Ho desires,’ said . 
the minister, ‘to arrest the operation of the Land Act; to 
stand as Moses stood between the living and the dead ; to 
stand there not as Moses stood, to arrest, but to spread the 
plague.’ The menace that followed became a catchword of 
the day: ‘If it shall appear that tli ere is still to be fouglit 
a final conflict in Ireland between law on the one side and 
sheer lawlessness upon the other, if the liiw purged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice is still to bo repelled 
and refused, and the first conditions of political society to 
remain unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, without hesitation, 
the resources of civilisation against its enemii's are not yet, 
exhausted.’ ^ 

Nor was the pageant all excitement. The long speech, 
which by way of prolusion to the great mass meeting he 
addressed to the chamljcr of commerce, was devotc'd to the 
destruction of the economic sopliistcrs who tried to persuade 
us that ‘the vampire of free-trade was insidiously suclving 
the life-blood of the country.’ In large survey of broad social 
facts, exposition of diligently assorted figures, power ol’ 
scientific analysis, sustained chain of reasoning, lie was Tiever 
better. The consummate mastery of this argununitative 
performance did not slay a heresy that has nine lives, but 
it drove the thing out of sight in Yorkshire for some time 
to come.2 

VH 

On AYcdnesday October 12, the cabinet met, and after five 
hours of deliberation decided that Mr. IVnell should be 
sent to prison under tlie Coercion Act. The Trisli leader 
was arrested at his hotel the next morning, and carried 
off to Kilmainham, where he remained for some six 
months. The same day Mr. (Gladstone was presented with 
an address from the Oommon Council of London, and in his 
speech at the Guildhall gave them the news:— 

Our detonuination has been that to the best of our power, our 
words should be carried into acts [referring to what he had said 

’ AtthoClolh Hall bamiuct, Loeds, Oct. S, ISSI. 

^ Speech to tlie Ix'cds Chamber of Ooimtierce, Oct. S, 1881. 
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BOOK at Leeds], and even within these few moments I have been 
V informed that towards the vindication of law and order, of the 
1881. of property, of the freedom of the land, of the first elements 

of political life and civilisation, the first step has been taken in 
the arrest of the man who unhappily from motives which I do 
not challenge, which I cannot examine and with which I have 
nothing to do, has made himself beyond all others prominent in 
the attempt to destroy the authority of the law, and to substitute 
what would end in being nothing more or less than anarchical 
oppression exercised upon the people of Ireland. 

The arrest of Mr. Parnell was no doubt a pretty consider- 
able strain upon powers conferred by parliament to put 
down village rudians; but times were revolutionary, and 
though the Act of parliament was not a wise one, but 
altogether the reverse of wise, it was no wonder that having 
got the instrument, ministers thought they might as well 
use it. Still executive violence did not seem to work, and 
Mr. Gladstone looked in a natural direction for help in the 
milder way of persuasion. He wrote (December 17th) to 
Cardinal Newman : — 

I will begin with defining strictly the limits of this appeal. I 
ask you to read the inclosed papers ; and to consider whether you 
will write anything to Pome upon them. I do not ask you to 
write, nor to tell me whether you write, nor to make any reply 
to this letter, beyond returning the inclosures in an envelope to 
me in Downing Street. I will state briefly the grounds of my 
re(]uest, thus limited. In 1841, when I was young as a cabinet 
minister, and the government of Sir P. Peel was troubled with 
the O’Connell manifestations, they made what I think was an 
iippcal to I’ope Gregory xvi. for his intervention to discourage 
agitation in Ireland. I should be very loath now to tender such a 
request at Pome. But now a different case arises. Some members 
of the P-oman (‘atholic priesthood in Ireland deliver certain sermons 
and otherwi.se express themselves in the way which my inclosures 
exhibit. I doubt whether if they wore laymen we should not 
have settled their cases by putting them into gaol. I need not 
describe the sentiments uttered. Your eminence will feel them 
and judge them as strongly as I do. But now as to the Supreme 
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Pontiff. You will hardly bo surprised when I say that I regard CHAP, 
him, if apprised of the facts, as responsible for the conduct of . 
these priests. For I know perfectly well 'that he has the means 
of silencing them ; and that, if any one of them were in public to 
dispute the decrees of the council of 1870 as plaiidy as he has 
denounced law and order, lie would be silenced. 

Mr. Errington, who is at liome, will I believe have seen tlu\s(5 
papers, and will 1 hope have brought the facts as far as lie is able 
to the knowledge of his holiness. l>ut 1 do not know how far 
he is able; nor how he may use his discretion. He is not oui’ 
official servant, but an independent Uoman eatholii^ gentleman and 
a volunteer. 

My wish is as regards Ireland, in this hour of lu'r peril and her 
hope, to leave nothing undone by which to give heai’t and 
strength to the hope and to abate the peril. But my wish as 
regards the Pope is that he should have the means of bringing 
those for whom he is responsible to fulfil the elementary duties of 
citizenship. I say of citizenship; of Christianity, of ])riesthood, it 
is not for me to speak. 

The cardinal replied that he would gladly find himself 
able to be of service, however sliglit it iniglit be, in a 
political crisis, which must be felt as of grave anxiety by all 
who understand tbo blessing of national unity and peace. 

He thought Mr. Gladstone overrated the pope’s power 
in political and social matters. Absolute in cpiestions of 
theology, it was not so in political matters. If the contest 
in Ireland were whether ‘rebellion,’ or whether ‘robbery’ 
was a sin, we might expect him to anathematize its denial. 

But his action in concrete matters, as whotlier a political 
party is censurable or not, was not direct, and only in the 
long *run effective. Local power and influence was often 
a match for Roman right. The ])ope’s right keeps things 
together, it checks extravagances, and at length prevails, 
but not without a fight. Its exercise is a matter of great 
prudence, and depends upon times and circumstances. j\s 
for the intemperate dangerous words of priests and curates, 
surely such persons belonged to their respective bishops, 
and scarcely recpiired the introduction of the Supreme 
Authority. 
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Vill. VIII 

1882. ‘Wo have now arrived at April 1882. The reports 
broiip^ht tf) the cabinet by Mr. Forster were of the 
gloomiest. Tlie Land Act had brought no improvement. 
In the soutli -west and many of the midland coimtics lawless- 
ness and intiirndation were Averse than ever. Returns of 
agrarian crime Averc presented in every shape, and com- 
parisons framed by weeks, by months, by quarters ; do what 
the statisticians would, and in spite of fluctuations, murders 
and other serious outrages liad increased. The policy of 
arbitrary arrest had completely failed, and the officials and 
croAvn lawyers at the Castle Avere at their Avits’ end. 

AVhile the cabinet was face to face Avith this ugly prospect, 
Mr. riladstone received a communication volunteered by an 
Irish mcnd)cr, as to the new attitude of Mr. Parnell and the 
possibility of turning it to good account. Mr. Gladstone sent 
this letter on to Forster, replying meanwhile 'in the sense of 
not shutting the door.’ When the thing came before the 
cabinet, Air. (diand)crlain — Avho liad })rcviously told Mr. 
Gladstone that he thought the time opportune for something 
like a reconciliation Avith the Irish ])aTty — with characteristic 
courage took his life in Ids hands, as ho put it, and set to 
work to ascertidn through the emissary what use for the 
publi(; good could be made of Mr. Parnell’s changed frame of 
mind. ()ii April 25th, the cabinet heard Avhat Mr. Chamber- 
lain had to tell them, and it came to this, that Air. Parnell 
was desirous to use his influence on behalf of peace, but his 
influence for good depended on the settlement of the ques- 
tion of arrears. Alinisters decided that they could enter 
into no agreement and Avould give no pledge. They would 
act on their oaaui responsibility in the light of the knoAvledge 
they had gained of Air. Parneirs vicAvs. Air. Gladstone was 
ahvays impatient of any reference to 'reciprocal assurances’ 
or 'ta(‘it understanding’ in respect of the dealings with the 
prisoner in Kilmalnham. Still the nature of the proceedings 
Avas plain enough. The object of the communications to 
Avhich the government Avere invited by Mr. Parnell through 
Ills emissary, Avas, supposing him to be anxious to do what 
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he could for law and order, to find out what action on the CHAP, 
part of the government would enable him to adopt this line. . 

Events then moved rapidly. Rumours that something 
was going on got abroad, and questions began to be put in 
parliament. A stout tory gave notice of a motion aiming at 
the release of the suspects. As Mr. Gladstone informed the 
Queen, there was no doubt that the general opinion of t/he 
public was moving in a direction a,dverso to arbitrary 
imprisonment, though the question was a nice one for 
consideration whether the recent surrender l)y the no-rent 
party of its extreme and most subversive contentions, 
amounted to anything like a guarantee for their future 
conduct in respect of peace and order. .The rising excite- 
ment was swelled by the retirement of Lord Cowper from 
the viceroyalty, and the appointment as his successor of Lord 
Spencer, who had filled that post in Mr. Gladstone’s first 
government. On May 2n(l, Mr. Gladstone read a memo- 
randum to the cabinet to which they agreed : — 

The cabinet arc of opinion that tin; time has now airivcd when 
with a view to the interests of law and oi-der in Ireland, the three 
members of parliament who have been imprisoned on suspicion 
since last October, should be Immediately released; and that the 
list of suspects should be examined with a view to the release of 
all persons not Ijelieved to be associated with crimes. They 
propose at once to announce to pai’liamcnt their intention to 
propose, as soon as ne(!essary business will permit, a bill to 
strengthen the ordinary law in Ireland for the security of life 
and property, while reserving theii’ discretion with regard to the 
Life and Property Protection Act [of 1 ^ 81 1 , which however they 
do not at present think it will be possililc to renew, if a favourable 
state of affairs shall prevail in Ireland. 

From this proceeding Mr. Forster dissented, and he 
resigned his office. Ilis [mint sceTiis to have been that no 
suspect should be released until the now Coercion Act had 
been fashioned, whereas the rest of the cabinet held that there 
was no excuse for the continued detention under arbitrary 
warrant of men as to whom the ground for the ‘ reasonable 
suspicion ’ required by the law had now disappeared. He pro • 
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BOOK bably felt that the appointment of a viceroy of cabinet rank 
. and with successful Irish experience was in fact his own super- 
1882. session. ‘ I have received your letter/ Mr. (jladstone wrote 
to him (May 2), ‘ with much grief, but on this it would be 
seltish to expatiate. I have no choice ; followed or not followed 
I must go on. There are portions of the subject which touch 
you persoTially, and which seem to me to deserve much 
attention. Hut 1 have such an interest in the main issue, 
that 1 could not be deemed impartial; so I had better not 
enter on them. One thing, however, 1 wish to say. You 
wish to minimise in any further statement the cause of your 
retreat. In my opinion— -n'/n? I upcah from experience — 
viewing thfj nature of that cause, you will find this hardly 
possible. For a justification you, I fear, will have to found 
upon the doctrine of “ a new departure.” We must protest 
against it, and deny it with heart and soul.’ 

The way in which Mr. (Iladstone chose to put things 
was stated in a letter to the Queen (May 8): — 'In his 
judgment there had been two, and only two, vital powers 
of ('.oirimaiiding efficacy in Ireland, the Land Act, and the 
land league ; they had been locked in a combat of life and 
death ; and the cardinal question was which of the two 
would win. From the serious effort to amend the Land Act 
by the Arrears bill of the nationalists,^ from the speeches 
made in suj)port of it, and from information voluntarily 
tendered to the government as to the views of the leaders of 
the league, the cabinet believed that those who governed 
the land league were now conscious of having been 
defeated by the Land Act on the main question, that of 
paying rent.’ 

For tlic ollico of Irish secretary Mr. Gladstone selected 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, who was the husband of a niece of 
Mrs. Gladstone’s, and one of the most devoted of his friends 
and adherents. The special reason for the choice of this 
capable and high-minded man, was that Lord Frederick had 
framed a plan of iinance at the trea.su ry for a new scheme 
of land purchase. The two freshly appointed Irish ministers 
at once crossed over to a country seething in disorder. The 
^ Introiluced by ;Mi'. Redmond. 
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aftornooii of the fatal sixth of May was passed by the CHAP. 

new viceroy and Lord Frederick in that grim apartment in v 

Dublin Castle, where successive secretaries spend unshining 73. 
hours in saying No to impossible demands, and hunting 
for plausible answers to insoluble riddles. Never did so 
dreadful a shadow overhang it as on that day. The task 
on which the two ministers were engaged was the con- 
sideration of the new provisions for c()[)ing witli disorder, 
which had been prepared in London. The undcr-scHu-etary, M r. 

Burke, and one of the lawyers, were present. Jjord Spencer 
rode out to the pajk about five o’clock, and Loi'd Frederick 
followed him an hour later. He was overiaken by the 
under-secretary walking homewards, and as the two strolled 
on together, they were both brutally murdered in front 
of the vice-regal residence. The assassins did not know who 
Lord Frederick was. Well has it been said that Ireland 
seems the sport of a destiny that is aimless.^ 

The official world of London was on tliat Saturday night 
in the full round of its pleasures. The (lladstoiu's were 
dining at the Austrian embassy. So too, was Sir William 
Harcourt, and to him as home seci-etaiy the black tidings 
wore sent from Dublin late in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone had already left, she for a ])arty at the admiralty, 
ho walking home to Downing Street. At the admiralty 
they told her of bad nows from Ireland and hunled her 
away. Mr. Gladstone arrived at home a few minutes after 
her. When his secretary in the hall told him of the 
horrible thing that had been done, it Avas as if he had 
been felled to the ground. Tlieii they hastened to bear 
what solace they could, to the anguish-stricken home where 
solace woidd be so sorely needed. 

The effect of this blind and hideous crime was at oiaaj to 
arrest the spirit and the ])olicy of comiiliation. While the 
Irish leaders were locked up, a secret murder club had 
taken matters in hand in their own way, and ]-i])on(‘d })lots 

^ It had ])een Mr. Uurki-’s practice the chief secrctaiy had ])a,s.scd, and 
to drive from tJie Castle to the I’ark drove forward to ove rtake liim. I’he 
gate, then to descend and walk home, deteetive.s did not follow him as usual, 
followed by two detectives. On this If they had followed, he would liave 
occasion he found at the gate that been saved. 
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BOOK within a stone’s throw of the Castle. No worse blow could 
. have been struck at Mr. Parnell’s policy. It has been said 
that tlie nineteenth century had seen the course of its history 
twenty-live times diverted by actual or attempted crime. 
In tljat sinister list the murders in the Phmnix Park have a 
tra,i;ic pL'ice. 

The voice of party was for the moment hushed. Sir 
StaUbrd North cote wrote a letter of admirable feeling, saying 
that if there was any way in which Mr. Gladstone thought 
they could .serve the gov(a’nment, he would of course let 
tbem know. The Prince of Wales wrote of his own horror 
and indignation at the crime, and of his sympathy with 
Mr. Gladstone in the loss of one who was not only a colleague 
of many merits, but a mair connection and devoted friend. 
With one or two scandalous exceptions, the tone of the 
English pre.ss was sober, sensible, and self-possessed. 'If a 
nation,’ said a leading journal in Paris, '.should be judged 
by the Avay in which it acts on grave occasions, the spectacle 
offered by England is calculated to produce a high opinion 
of the ])olitica,l character and s[)irit of the British people.’ 
Things of t he ba.ser sort were not quite absent, but they did not 
matter. A n appeal confronted the electors of the North-West 
hiding as t hey went to the poll at a byc-elcction a few days 

lat('r, to ‘ VotiO for , and avenge the death of Lord 

Fredcah'k Cavendish!’ Tiny' responded by placing ’s 

op])onent at the head of t.lie poll by a majority of two 
thousjtnd. 

Tlie scene in the House had all the air of tragedy, and 
Mr. Gladstone summoned courage enough to do his part 
with impressive compo.sure. A colleague was doing some 
business with him in his room before the solemnity began. 
When it was over, they resumed it, Mr. Gladstone making 
no word of refcjrcncc to the soitda’c interlude, before or after. 
‘ Went reluct, antly In the House,’ he says in his diary, ‘and 
by the help of God forced out what was needful on the 
(]uest.ion of the adjournment.’ His words Avere not many, 
when after commemorating the marked qualities of Mr. 
Burke, he went on in laboured tones and slow speech and 
hardly rcpre.s.scd einotio]i : — 
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The hand of the assassin has come nearer liome ; and though I 
feel it difficult to say a \v(ml, yet I must say that one of the very 
noblest hearts in England has ceased to beat, a, nil has ceased at the 
very moment when it was just devoted to tin' service of Tivland, 
full of love for that country, full of ho[)e. for Ihm- ful-ure, fidl of 
capacity to render Iut service. 


CHAP. 



Mr, 73. 


Writing to Lady Frederick on a later day, lie mentions a 
public reference to some pathetic words of hers (May H)):~- 
Sexton just now returned to the subjee</, witli imieh approval 
from the House. You will lin<l it neai’ the middle of .a long 
speech. Nothing could be ]>etter either in feeling or in grace 
(the man is little short of a master), and J think it will w^-ii-m your 
heart. You have made a maik d<‘ep(u- than any wound. 


To Lord Ripon in India, he wrote (June I ): — 

The black act hrought indee.d a gn^aX ])ersonal griid to my wu’fe 
and me; but we arc bound to merge our own sorrow in tlie huger 
and deeper affliction of the widow and tln^ faXlnu’, in th(‘- smise of 
the public loss of a life so valuahh', to the nation, and in thi' con- 
sideration of the great and varied eflects it may have on immediate 
and vital interests. Since the de.ath of this <lear]y loved son, we 
have heard much good of the Dukc'., whom indeed m'c saw^ at Chats- 
worth after the funeral, and w'c have seen much of Jaidy Frederick, 
who has been good even beyond what w^e could have, liojicd. 1 
have no doubt you have heard in India the echo of woids spoken 
by Spencer from a letter of hers, in which she said she (lonld givii U]) 
even him if his death wm’e to work good to his fellow^ men, wdiich 
indeed was the whole ohjecX of his life. These words have had a 
tender effect, as remarkahle as tint horror excited liy the. slaughter. 
Spencer wrote to me that a jiriest in Connemara i-ead them from 
the altar; when the whole congregation spontaneously fell down 
upon their knees. In England, tlie national attitude lias ])een 
admirable. The general strain of language has hecn, ‘ Do not let 
this terrible and flagitious ci'iine deter you from perse vei-ing with 
the work of justice.’ 

Well did Dean Church say that no Romaii or Florentine 
lady ever uttered a more heroic thing than tvas said by this 
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BOOK English lady when on first seeing Mr. Gladstone that terrible 
. midnight she said, ‘ You did right to send him to Ireland.’^ 
‘The loss of F. Cavendish,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to his 
eldest son, ' will ever bo to iis all as an imhoalod wound.’ 

On the (lay art(T the irnirders Mr. Gladstom^ received a 
nolo through the same channel by which Mr. Chamberlain 
had carried on his comnuinicati(»ns : — ‘I am authorised by 
Mr. Parnell to state that if Mr. Gladstone considers it 
necessary for the maintenance of his [Mr. G.’s] positi(m and 
for carrying out his views, that Mr. l?arnoll sliould resign his 
sea,t, Mr. Parnell is prepared to do so immediately.’ To this 
Mr. Gladstone replied (May 7): — 

My duty docs not permit mo for a moment to entertain Mr. 
Pariioirs ]woposal, just conveyed to me by you, that he should if I 
think it needful resign his s('>at ; l)ut I am deeply sensible of the 
honourable motives l)y which it has l)een prompt(3d. 

‘My opinion is,’ said Mr. GladsUmc to Lord Granville, 
‘that if Parnell goes, no restraining influence will remain; 
the scale of outrages will be again enlarged ; and no repres- 
sive bill can avail to put it down.’ Those of the cabinet who 
had the best chance of knowing, wore convinced that Mr. 
Parnell was ‘sincerely anxious for the pacification of Ireland.' 

The reaction produced by the murders in the Park made 
perseveraiKJc in a milder poli(iy impossible in face of English 
opinion, and parliament eagerly passed the Coercion Act of 
LSS2. I once asked an Irishman of consummate experience 
and equitable mind, with no leanings that I know of to 
political nationalism, whether the task of any later ruler of 
Ireland was comparable to I^ord Spencer’s. ‘ Assuredly not,’ 
he replied; ‘ in 1(SS2 Ireland seemed to be literally a society 
on the eve of dissolution. The Invincibles still roved with 
knives about the streets of Dublin. Discontent had been 
stirred in the ranks of the Koyal Irish Constabulary, and a 
dangerous mutiny broke out in the metropolitan force. 
Over half of the country the demoralisation of every class, 
the terror, the lierce hatred, the universal distrust, had grown 
to an incredible pitch. The moral cowardice of what ought 
' Life of Dean Church, p. 299. 
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to have been the governing class was astounding. The land- 
lords would hold meetings and agree not to go beyond a certain 
abatement, and then they would go individually and privately 
oder to the tenant a greater abatement. Even the agents 
of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty. The 
power of random arrest and detention under tlie Coercion 
Act of 1881 had not improved the moral of magistrates and 
police. The sheriil* would lot the word got out that he was 
coming to make a seizure, and profess surprise that the 
cattle had vanished. The whole country-side turned ouf in 
thousands in half the counties in Ireland to attend darning 
meetings, and if a man did not attend, angry neighbours 
trooped up to know the reasoti why. The clergy hardly 
stirred a finger to restrain the wuldness of the storm ; some 
did their best to raise it. All that wsis what Lord Spencer 
had to deal with; the very foundations of the social fabric 
rocking.* 

The new viceroy at, tacked the formidable task before him 
with resolution, minute assiduity, and an inexhaustible store 
of that steady-eyed patience wdiich is the sovereign roepusite 
of any man who, whether with coercion or without, takes in 
hand the government of Ireland, lie was seconded with high 
ability and courage by Mr. Trevelyan, the new Irish secretary, 
whose fortitude was subjected to a far severer trial than has 
ever fallen to the lot of any Irish secretary l)cforo or since. 
The coercion that Lord Spencer had to administer was at 
least law. The coercion with which parliament entrusted 
Mr. Forster the year before Avas tlie negation of the S])irit of 
law, and the substitution for it of naked and arbitrary 
control over the liberty of tlie subject by executive power — 
a system as unconstitutional in theory as it was infatuated 
in policy and calamitous in result. Even before the end 
of the parliament, Mr. Bright frankly told the House of 
Commons of this Coercion Act I think that the legisla- 
tion of 1881 Avas unfortunately a great mistake, though I 
was myself a raend^cr of the government concerned in it.’ 


CHAP. 
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EGYPT 
[mi -mi!) 

I FIND many very ready to say what 1 ought to have done when 
a battle is over ; but I wish some t»f tlujse persons would come 
and tell me what to do before the battle. —Welungton. 

BOOK In 1877 Mr. (Gladstone penned words to which later events 
. gave an only too striking verification. ‘ Territorial questions/ 
^881. he said, \are not to be disposed of by arbitrary limits; we 
cannot enjoy the luxury of taking Egyptian soil by pinches. 
We may seize an Aden and a Perirn, where is no already 
formed community of inhabitants, and circumscribe a tract 
at will. But our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny or be it 
by emption, will be the almost certain egg of a North African 
empire, that will grow and grow until another Victoria and 
another Albert, titles of tlie lake-sources of the White Nile, 
come within our borders; and till we finally j.oin hands 
across the equator with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River on the south, or of 
Abyssinia or Zanzibar to be swallowed by way of viaticum on 
our journey.’^ It was one of the ironies in which every 
active statesman’s life abounds, that the author of that fore- 
cast should have been fated to take his country over its first 
marches towards this uncoveted ilcstination. 


For many months after Mr. Gladstone formed his second 
ministry, there was no reason to suppose that the Egyptian 
branch of the eastern question, which for ever casts its 
' Nineteenth Century^ August, 1877 ; (jleaniuyti, iv. ]>. 357. 
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perplexing shadow over Europe, was likely to give trouble. CHAP, 
The new Khedive hold a regularly defined position, alike v 
towards his titular sovereign at Constantinople, towards 
reforming ministers at Cairo, towards the creditors of bis 
state, and towards the two strong European l\)wers that for 
different reasons had the supervision of Egyptian affairs 
in charge. The oppression common to oriental governments 
seemed to be yielding before western standards. The load of 
interest on a profligate debt was heavy, but it was not unskil- 
fully adjusted. The rate of village usury was falling, and the 
value of land was rising. Unluckily the Khedive and his 
ministers neglected tlie grievances of the army, and in 
January 1881 its leaders broke out in revolt. The Khedive, 
without an armed force on whose fidelity ho could rely, gave 
way to the mutineers, and a situation was created, familiar 
enough in all oriental states, and not unlike l hat in our own 
country between Charles i., or in later days the parliament, and 
the roundhead troopers: anger and revenge in the breast of 
the affronted civil ruler, distrust and dread of ])unishment in 
the mind of the soldiery. During the autumn (1 SSI ) the crisis 
grew more alarming. The Khedive showed neither energy 
nor tact; he neither calmed the terror of the mutineers nor 
crushed them. Insubordination in 1-hc army began to affect 
the civil population, and a national party came into open 
existence in the chamber of notables. The soldiers found a 
head in Arabi, a native Egyptian, sprung of fellah origin. 

Want either of stern resolution or of politic vision in the 
Khedive and his minister, had transferred the reality of 
power to the insurgents. The Sultan of Turkey here saw his 
chance ; ho made a series of diplcunatic; endeavours to re- 
establish a shattered sovereignty over his noiuinal feudatory 
on the Nile. This pretension, and the spreading tide of 
disorder, brought England and Franco actively upon the 
scene. We can see now, what expert observers on the spot 
saw then, that the two Towers mistook the nature of the 
Arabist movement. They perceived in it no more than a 
military rising. It was in truth national as well as military ; 
it was anti-European, and above all, it was in its objects anti- 
Turk. 
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BOOK In 1<S70 the two governments had insisted on imposing 
^ over Egy})t tvv^o controllers, with limited functions but irre- 
movable. This, as Mr. Gladstone argued later, was to bring 
foreign intervention into the heart of the country, and to 
ostablisli in the strictest sense a political controls As a 
matter of fact, not then well known, in Soptember^l879 
Lord Salisbury had come to a detinite understanding with 
the Frcmdi aTuhassador in London, that the two govern- 
Toents would not tolerate the establishment in Egypt of 
political influence by any competing European Power; and 
what was more important, that they were prepared to take 
action to any extent that might be found necessary to give 
elTofit to their views in this respect. The notable acquisition 
by Lord llcaconsficld of an interest in the Suez Canal, always 
regarded by Mr. Gladstone as a politically ill-advised and 
hazardous transaction, had tied the English knot in Egypt 
still tighter. 

The policy of the Gladstone cabinet was defined in general 
words in a despatch from the foreign minister to the British 
agent at Cairo. Lord Granville (November 1881) disclaimed 
any self-aggrandising designs on the part of either England 
or France. Ho proclaimed the desire of the cabinet to 
uphold in Egypt the adiuinistrative independence secured to 
her by the decrees of the sovereign power on the Bosphorus. 
Finally he set forth that the only circumstances likely to 
forc^e tJie govermnent of the Queen to depart from this 
course of conduct, Avould be the occurrence in Egypt of a 
state of anarchy.^ 

Justly averse to a joint occupation of Egypt by England 
and FraiK'c, as the most perilous of all possible courses, the 
London cabinet looked to the Sultan as tho best instrument 
for restoring order. Here they were confronted by two 
insurmountid)le obstacles: first, the steadfast hostility of 
Franco to any form of Turkish intervention, and second, that 
strong current of antipatliy to tho Sultan which had been set 
flowing over British o])inion in the days of Midlothian.^ 

^ July 27, 1882. Gladstone had iu 1877 drawn an im- 

^ Granville and Malot, November 4, portant distinction: ‘ Jf I find the 
1881. Turk inca])a]»]e of establishing a good, 

'* Before Midlothian, however, Mr. just, and well-proportioned govern* 
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In December (1881) the puissant genius of Gambctta CHAP. 

acquired supremacy for a season, and ho without delay'. 

pressed upon the British cabinet the necessity of prepar- 
ing for joint and iiriincdiate action, (hunbctta, provai](M]. 

Idle Turk was ruled out, and I, ho two Powers of the west 
determined on action of tluar own. ddio particular mode 
of common action, however, in case a(itiou sliould become 
necessary, was left entirely open. 

M^eanwhile the Britisli cabinet was indiujcd to agree to 
Gambetta’s proposal to send instructions to Cairo, assuring 
the Khedive that England and France were closely associated 
in the resolve to guard by their united efforts against 
all causes of complaint, internal or external, which might 
menaco the existing order of things in Egypt. Tliis was a 
memorable starting-point in what proved an amazing journey. 

This Joint Note (January 6 , 1881) was tlie first liidc in a, 
chain of proceedings that brought each of the two gove rn- 
ments who were its authors, into the very position that llic'y 
were most strenuously bent on averting; France eventu- 
ally ousted herself from Egy]>t, and England was eventually 
landed in plenary and permanent occupation. So extra- 
ordinary a result only shows how iinpcinetrablc wore the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth. The foremost statesmen of Ihigland 
and France were in their conning towers, and England at any 
rate employed some of the ablest of lier agents. Yet each 
was driven out of an appointed course to an unforeseen 
and an unwelcome tcrmiiiation. Circumstances like these 
might teach modcrat.ion both to the French partisaiis who 
curse the vacillations of M. do Freychiet, and to the English 
partisans who, while rejoicing in the ultimate result, curse 
the vacillations of the cabinet of Mr, Gladstone, in wisely 
striving to unravel a knot instead of at all risks cutting it, 

n 

The present writer described the effect ol the Joint Note 
in the following words written at tlio time ^ ' At Cairo the 

ment over civilised and Cliristian On thi.s head I do not know that any 
raoe.s, it does not fo]h)W that he is verdict of f^nilty has yet l>cen femnd 
under a similar incapacity v. hcn lii.s Ijy a competent trihunal.’-- (IhaniiKjH, 
task shall only be to hold (‘iirpirc. iv. p. 3h4. 

ovt;r populations wholly or princi- ^ Furlnhjhtly Review, .July 1S82. 
pally Orientals and Mahomculans. 
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nif) EGYPT 

Note fell like a bombshell. Nobody there had expected any 
such declaration, and nobody was aware of any reason why 
it should have been launched. What was felt was that so 
serious a step on such delicate ground could not have been 
adopted without deliberate calculation, nor without some 
grave intention. The Note was, therefore, taken to mean 
that the Sultjin was to be thrust still further in the back- 
ground; that the Khedive was to become more plainly the 
puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would sooner 
or later in some sliape or other be made to share the fate 
of Tunis. The general effect was, therefore, mischievous in 
the highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in his 
opposition to the sentiments of his Chamber. The military, 
national, or popular party was alarmed. The Sultan was 
irritated. The other European Powers were made uneasy. 
Every element of disturbance was roused into activity/ 

It is true that even if no Joint Note had ever been de- 
spatched, the prospects of order were unpromising. The 
most (iareful analysis of the various elements of society in 
Egypt by those best acquainted at first hand with all those 
elements, whether internal or external, whether Egyptian or 
European, and with all the roots of antagonism thriving 
among them, exhibited no promise of stability. If Egypt 
had been a simple case of an oriental government in revolu- 
tionary commotion, the ferment might have been left to 
work itself out. Unfortunately Egypt, in spite of the maps', 
lies ill Europe. So far from being a simple case, it was 
indescribably entangled, and even the desperate questions 
that rise in our minds at the mention of the Balkan pen- 
insula, of Armenia, of Constantinople, offer no such complex 
of difficulties as the Egyjitian riddle in 1S81-2. The law of 
liquidatioiC — whatever else Ave may think of it — at least 
made the policy of Egypt for the Egyptians unworkable. 
Yet the British cabinet were not Avrong in thinking that 
this was no reason for sliding into the competing policy of 
Egypt for the English and the French, which would have 
been more unAvorkable still. 

England strove manfully to hold the ground that she 

^ Defining the claims of the European bondholder on revenue. 
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had taken in November. Lord Granville told the British CHAP, 
ambassador in Paris that his government disliked interveii- . 
tion either by themselves or anybody else as much as ever ; 
that they looked upon the experiment of the Chamber willi 
favourable eyes; that they wished to keep the connection 
of the Porte with Egypt so far as it was compatible with 
Egyptian liberties; and that the object of tlie Joint Note was 
to strengthen the existing government of Egypt. Gambotta, 
on the other hand, was convinced that all explanations of this 
sort would only serve further to inflate the enemies of France 
and England in the Egyptian community, and would encour- 
age their designs upon the law of li(pudation. Lord Granville 
was honourably and consistently anxious to conflno himself 
within the letter of international right, while Gambetta was 
equally anxious to intervene in Egyptian administration, 
within right or without it, and to force forward that Anglo- 
French occupation in which Lord Granville so justly saw 
nothing but danger and mischief. Once more Lord 
Granville, at the end of the month which had opened with 
the Joint Note, in a despatch to the ambassador at Paris 
(January 30), deflned the position of the British cabinet. 

What measures should be taken to meet Egyptian dis- 
orders? The Queen’s government had ‘a strong objection 
to the occupation of Egypt by themselves.’ Egypt and 
Turkey would oppose; it would arou.se the jealousy of other 
Powers, who would, as there was even already good reason to 
believe, make counter demonstrations ; and, finally, such an 
occupation would be as distasteful to the French nation as 
the sole occupation of Egypt by the k’rench would bo to f)ur- 
selves. Joint occupation by England and France, in short, 
might lessen some difliculties, but it would seriously aggra- 
vate others. Turkish occupation would be a great evil, but it 
would not entail political dangers as great as those attending 
the other two courses. As for the French objections to the 
farther admission of the other European Powers to intervene 
in Egyptian aflairs, the cabinet agreed that England and 
France had an exceptional position in Egypt, but might it 
not be desirable to enter into some communication with the 
other Powers, as to the best way of dealing with a state of 
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things that appeared likely to interfere both with the Sultan’s 
finnans and with Egypt’s international engagements ? 

At this critical moment Gambetta fell from power. The 
mark tLat lie had set upon western policy in Egypt 
remained. Good observers on the spot, trained in the great 
school of India, thought that even if there was no more 
tlian a chance of working with the national party, the 
(diancc was well worth trying. As the case was put ,at the 
time, 'It is impossible to conceive a situation that more 
imperatively called for caution, circumspection, and defer- 
ence to the knowledge of observers on the scene, or one 
that was actually handled with greater rashness and hurry. 
Gambetta had made up his mind that the military 
movement was leading to the abyss, and that it must be 
peremptorily arrested. It iTiay be that he was right in 
supposing that the army, which had first found its power 
in the time of Ismail, would go from bad to worse. But 
everything turned upon the possibility of pulling up the 
army, without arousing other elements more dangerous still. 
M. Gainbetta’s impatient policy was worked out in his own 
head without reference to the conditions on the scene, and 
the result was what might have been cx})ectcd.’^ 

Ill 

The dual control, the system of carrying on the Egyptian 
govenmient under the advice of an English and a French 
agent, cam(3 to an end. The rude administration in the pro- 
vinces fell to pieces. The Khedive was helplessly involved 
in struggle after struggle with the military insurgents. 
The army became as undisputed masters of the govern- 
ment, as the Cromwellian army at some moments in our 
civil war. Meanwhile the British government, true to Mr. 
Gladstone’s constant principle, endeavoured to turn the ques- 
tion from being purely Anglo-French, into an international 
question. The Powers were not unfavourable, but nothing 
came of it. Both from Paris and from Jjondon somewhat 
bewildered suggestions proceeded by Avay of evading the 
central enigniii, whether the intervention should be Turkish 
^ Fortnightly llcvitw, July 1882. 
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or Aiiglo-Froncli. It was decided at any rate to send power- 
ful Anglo-French fleets to Alexandria, and Mr. Gladstone 
only regretted tliat the other Powers (including Turkey) 
had not been invited to have their flags represented. To 
this the French objected, with the evil result that the other 
Powers were displeased, and the good cflcct that the a})pear- 
ance of the Sultan in tlie held iniglit have had upon the 
revolutionary parties in Fgypt was lost. On May 21, bSS2, 
M. de Freycinet went so far as to say that, though lie 
was still opposed to Turkish intervention, he would not 
regard as intervention a cjisc in which Turkish forceps wc're 
summoned by England and Franco to operate under Anglo- 
French control, upon conditions specifled by the two 
Powers. If it became advisable to land troops, rc('ourst; 
should be had on these terms to Turkish troo])s and them 
only. Lord Granville acceded. Ife proposed (May 21') to 
address the Powers, to procure international sanction for the 
possible despatch of Turkish troops to Egypt, lie ITeycinet 
insisted that no such steji was necessary. At the same 
time (June 1), the minister told the (Jhamher that, there 
were various courses to which they might be led, hut he 
excluded one, and this was a French military intervention. 
That declaration narrowed tlie case to a choice between 
English intervention, or Turkish, or Anglo-Turkish, all of 
them known to bo profoundly unpalatal le to Frcmdi senti- 
ment. Such was the end of Lord Granvilleh prudent and 
loyal endeavour to move in step with France. 

The next proposal from M. de Freycinet was a Em'opeaii 
conference, as Prince Bismarck j)resumed, to cover the a(hnis- 
sibility of Turkish intervention. A conference was too much 
in accord with the ideas of the British cabinet, not to be 
welcomed by them. The Tui'k, liowever, who now might 
have had the game in his own hands, after a curious ex- 
hibition of duplicity and folly, declined to join, and tlie con- 
ference at first met without him (dune 23). Then, ])ursui]\g 
tactics well known at all times at Constantinople, the Sultan 
made one of his attempts to divide the I’owers, by sending a 
telegram to London (Juno 25), conferring upon Ihigland 
rights of exclusive control in the administration of Egypt. 
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BOOK This Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville declined without even 
^ consulting the cabinet, as too violent an infraction, I suppose, 
188’J. cardinal principle of European concert. The Queen, 

anxious for an undivided English control at any price, com- 
plained that the question was settled without reference to the 
cabinet, and here the (Juccn was clearly not wrong, on doc- 
trines of cabinet authority and cabinet responsibility that 
were usually held l)y nobody more strongly than by the 
prime minister himself. 

Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet fought as hard as they 
could, and for good reasons, against single-handed inter- 
vention by Great Britain. When they saw that order could 
not be re-established without the exercise of force from with- 
out, they insisted that this force should be applied by the 
Sultan as sovereign of Egypt. They proposed this solution 
to the conference, and Lord DufCorin urged it upon the Sultan. 
With curious infatuation (repeated a few years later) the 
Sultan stood aside. AVhen it ])ecame necessary to make 
immediate provision for the safety of the Suez Canal, 
England proposed to undertake this duty conjointly with 
France, and solicited the co-operation of any other Power. 
Italy was s})ecially invited to join. Then when the progress 
of the rebellion had broken the Khedive’s authority and 
brought Egypt to anarchy, England invited France and Italy 
to act with her in putting the rebellion down. France and 
Italy declined. England still urged the Porte to send troops, 
insisting only on such conditions as were indispensable to 
secure united action. The Porte again held back, and 
before it Ciirried out an agreement to sign a military con- 
vention, event, s had moved too fast.^ Thus, by the Sultan’s 
})ervcrsitios and the fluctuations of jnirposc and temper in 
Franco, single-handed intervention was inexorably forced 
upon the one I’ower that had most consistently striven to 
avoid it. Bismarck, it is true, judged that Arabi was now 
a power to be reckoned with ; the Austrian representatives 
used language of like purport ; and Freycinet also inclined 
to coining to terms with Arabi. The British cabinet had 
persuaded themselves that the overthrow of the military 
1 Lord Granville to Lord Dufferin. Oct. 5, 1882. 
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party was an indispensable precedent to any return of CHAP, 
decently stable order. . 

The situation in Egypt can hardly be adequately under- 
stood without a inultiplicity of details for which this is no 
place, and in such cases details are everything. Diplomacy 
in which the Sultan of Turkey plays a part is always com- 
plicated, and at the Conference of Constantinople the cob- 
webs were spun and brushed away and spun again with 
diligence unexampled. The proceedings were without any 
effect upon the course of events. The Egyptian revolution 
ran its course. The moral support of Turkish commissioners 
sent by the Sultan to Cairo came to nothing, and the 
moral influence of the Anglo-French squadron at Alexandria 
came to nothing, and in truth it did more harm than good. 

The Khedive’s throne and life were alike in danger. The 
Christians flocked down from the interior. The residents 
in Alexandria were trembling for their lives. At the end 
of May our agent at Cairo informed his government that, a 
collision between Moslems and Christians might o(;cur at 
any moment. On June 11 some fifty Europeans were 
massacred by a riotous mob at Alexandria. The Dritish 
consul was severely wounded, and some sailors of the 
French fleet were among the killed. Greeks and Jews were 
murdered in other places. At last a decisive blow was 
struck. For several weeks the Egypti.ans had been at work 
upon the fortifications of Alexandria, and u]>on batteries 
commanding the British fleet. The British admiral was 
instructed (July 3) that if this operation were continued, 
he should immediately destroy the earthwoi-ks and silence 
the batteries. After due formalities he (3uly II) opened 
fire at seven in the morning, and by half-])ast five in the 
evening the Alexandria guns were silenced. Incendiaries 
set the town on lire, the mob pillaged it, and some 
murders were committed. The French ships had sailed 
away; their government having previously informed the 
British ambassador in Baris that the proposed operation 
would be an act of war against Egypt, and such an act 
of war without the express consent of the Chamber would 
violate the constitution. 
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BOOK The new situation in which England now found herself 
. was quickly described by the prime minister to the House 
1882. Qf Commons. On July 22, he said : — ‘We should not fully 
discharge oiir duty, if we did not endeavour to convert the 
present interior state of Egypt froin anarchy and conflict 
to peace and order. We shall look during the time that 
remains to us to the co-operation of the Powers of civilised 
Europe, if it be in any case 02 )cn to us. But if every chance 
of obtaining co-operation is exhausted, the work will be 
undertaken l)y the single 2 )owcr of England.’ As for the 
position of the Powers it may be described in this way. 
Germany and Austria were cordial and respectful; France 
anxious to retain a completely friendly understanding, but 
wanting some equivalent for the inevitable decline of her 
power in Egypt; Italy jealous of our renewing close rela- 
tions with France; Russia still sore, and on the lookout 
for some plausible excuse for getting the Berlin arrange- 
ment of 1878 revised in her favour, without getting into 
difliculties wi(h Berlin itself 

France wa,s not unwilling to take joint action with 
England for the defence of the canal, but would not join 
England in intervention bcyoTul that object. At the same 
time Freycinet wished it to be understood that France had 
no objection to our adv.ance, if wo decided to make an 
advance. This was more than once repeated. Gambetta 
in vehement wrath declared his dread lest the refusal to 
co-opcr.‘ite witli England should shake an alliance of price- 
less value ; and lest besides that immense catastrophe, it 
should hand over to the possession of England for ever, 
territories, rivers, and ports where the French right to 
live and trade was as good as hers. The mighty orator 
declaimed in vain. Suspicion of the craft of Bismarck was in 
France more lively than suspicion of aggressive designs in 
the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, and the Chamber was reminded 
how extremely well it would suit Germany that France 
should lock up her military force in Tunis yesterday, in 
Egypt to-day. Ingenious speakers, pointing to Europe 
covered with camps of armed men ; pointing to the artful 
statesmanship that had pushed Austria into Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina, and encouraged France herself to occupy chap. 

Tunis; pointing to the expectant nations reserviug their v 

liberty for future occasions — all urgently exhorted France 
now to reserve her own liberty of action too. Ihidcr the 
influence of such ideas as these, and by tlie worldng of 
rival personalities and parties, the C^haniber by an iniinense 
majority turned the Freycinet governinent out, of oflicc 
(July 29) rather than sanction even such a degree of inter- 
vention as concerned tlie protection of tlie Suez (/anal. 

Nine days after the boinbardnieiit of Alexandria, the 
British cabinet decided on the despatch of what w;ts mildly 
called an expeditionary force to the Mediterranean, und(‘r 
the command of Sir Garnet Wolseley. The geiK-raTs ah'rt,- 
ness, energy, and prescient calculation, broip^ht liini up to 
Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir (Sept. 18), and there iii one rapid and 
decisive blow he crushed the military insurrection. ^ 

IV 

The bombardment of Alexandria cost Mr. Gladstone tfie 
British colleague wlio in fundamentals sl.ood closest to liim 
of them all In the opening days of July, amid diflerences of 
opinion that revealed themselves in freapient and ))rotractod 
meetings of the cabinet, it was {.hough 1, })robable tliat Mr. 
Gladstone and Bright would resign rather than be ])arl,ies 
to despatching troops to (die Mediterranean ; and the two 
representative radicals wore expecited to join them. TIkui 
came the bombardment, but oidy Bright went — not until 
after earnest protestations from the [irime minister. As 
Mr. Gladstone described things later t,o tlio ()ueen, Brighl.’s 
letters and conversation consisted very much more ol I’oh'.r- 
ences to his past career and strong statements of feeling, 
than of attempts to reason on the existing facts of the case, 
with the obligations that tliey ajijieared to entail. Not 
satisfied with his own efforts, Mr. Gladstone turned to Lord 
Granville, who had been a stout friend in old days when 
Bright’s was a name of reproach and obhxpiy : — 

July 12. — Here is the apprehended letter from dear old John 

^ A share of the credit of success Sir Garnet’s letter to lain, Life of 
is due to the admirable efficiency of Childers^ ii. p, 117. 

Mr. Childers at the War Office. See 
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. ho fair in mo to hog an interview. 11 is kindness would make him 
1882. reluctant to decline; hut ho would come laden with an apprehen- 
sion, that I hy impetuosity and tenacity should endeavour to over- 
bear him. But })ray consider whether you could do it. He would 
not have the same fear of your dealings witli liim. I do not think 
you could get a reverml, hut })erhaps he would give you another 
short delay, and at the end of this the sky might he further 
settled. 

Two (lays later ]\lr. (dadstono aud Bright had a long, and 
wo may he sure that it was an earnest, camversation. The 
former of tliom tlio same day put Ijis remarks into the shape 
of a letter, wlii(5h the reader may care to have, as a state- 
ment of the case for th(5 first act of armed intervention, 
which led up hy a direct line to tlie English occupation of 
Egypt, Soudan wars, and to some other events from which 
tlie veil is not even yet lifted 

The act of Tin'sday [tlu'. homhardment of Alexandria] was a 
S(jlcniii and painful one, for which I feel myself to be highly 
responsible, and it is my ('arncst desire that wc sliould all view 
it now, as we sliall wish at the last that we had viewed it. 
Subject to this testing ruh^, 1 address you as one whom I suppose 
not to ])elicv() all use whatever of military force to he unlawful; 
as one who detests Avar in general and Ixilieves most wars to have 
been sad errors (in Avhiidi I greatly agree Avith you), hut who in 
regard to any ])a,rticular use of fijrce Avonld look upon it for a 
justifying cause, aud after it would endeavour to appreciate its 
actual cirect. 

The general situation in Egypt had latterly become one in 
Avdiich everything Avas governed hy sheer military violence. 
Every legitimate autliority — the Khedive, tlie Sultan, the notables, 
and tlie best men of the country, such as Cherif and Sultan 
pashas — had been put down, and a situation of force had been 
created, Avliich could only he met hy force. This being so, we had 
laboured to tlie uttermost, almost alone hut not without success, 
to secure that if force Avere employed against the violence of 
Arahi, it should l)c force armed Avitli the highest sanction of law; 
that it should he the force of the sovereign, authorised and 
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restrained by the united Powers of Europe, who in such a case 
represent the civilised world. 

While this is going on, a hj^ -question arises. The British fleet, 
lawfully present in the waters of Alexandria, had the right and 
duty of self-defence. It demanded the diseontiiiuance of attcm])ts 
made to strengthen the armament of the foiTifications . . . MtT 
by fraud and falsehood in its demand, it required surrender with 
a view to immediate dismantling, and this being refused, it pro- 
ceeded to destroy. . . . The eonilagration which followed, the 
pillage and any otluir outrages elhuTed by the released convicts, 
these are not due to us, hut to the seemingly wanton wickedness 
of Arabi. . . . 


CHAP. 



Such being the amount of our act, what has been its reception 
and its effect ? As to its rcce})tion, we have not receiv(‘d nor heard 
of a word of disapproval from any Power gi-eat or small, or from 
any source having the slightest authority. As to its effect, it has 
taught many lessons, struck a heavy, perhaps a <]eadly, blow at 
the reign of violence, brought again into liglit the heginnings of 
legitimate rule, shown the fanaticisj)! of tlie East that massacre of 
Europeans is not likely to he perpetrated witli impunity, and 
greatly advanced the Egyptian ({iiestion towards a permanent and 
peaceable solution. 1 feel that in being party to this work 1 have 
been a labourer in the cause of p(‘aee. Your co-operation in that 
cause, with reference to preceding and collateral points, has been 
of the utmost value, and lias enabled me to hold my giound, 
when without you it might have been diflicult. 


The correspondence closed with a wish from Mr. Glad- 
stone : ‘ Believe in the sore sense of practical loss, and the 
(I trust) unalterable friciidsbip and regard with which I 
remain, etc.^ When Bright came to explain his resignation in 
parliament, he said something al)out the moral law^, which 
led to a sharp retort from the prime minister, but still tbeir 
friendship did appear to remain unalterable, as Mr. Gladstone 
trusted that it would. 

When the question by and by arose whether Arabi should 
he put to death, Briglit wTote to the prime minister on 
behalf of clemency. Mr. (Badstone in replying took a severe 
line: ‘I am sorry to say tlie inquiry is too likely to show 
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gravest kind have been committed; and with most of them 

1H82. YiQ stands, 1 fear, in jyresmiptive (that is, unproved) connec- 
tion. In truth I must say that, having begun with no 
]i>rcjudice against him, and with the strong desire that he 
should be saved, I am almost driven to the conclusion that 
lie is a bad man, and that it will not be an injustice if he 
goes the road which thousands of his innocent countrymen 
through him have trodden.' It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Mr. (Iladstone was all leniency, or that when he 
thought ill of men, he stayed either at palliating words or at 
half-measures. 
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II, yap ibcnrep dOXnjT^s Kara tuv (iiov, urar iV' 0layun'^(y^]TaL, 
rQjv irpocrrjKbvTiov. — Pujtakch, MoraJin, <*. JS. 

He strives like an athlet*; all liis life long, ami lln'ii m lien lie comes 
to the end of his striving, he lias wliat is mei'l. 

* tL Tis ; ri 5' oerts ; ctkius ilea/) 

IS. aXX’ 6rap aiyXa (UiWooto? iXfhj, 

Xapirpiiv 0^7'yos I'Treariu dropup kuI p-fiXiyo-; aidn>. 

I 'in DAK, Vyth. viii. ],‘15. 

Things of a day ! W’liat is a man? Wliat, Avlieii lie is not? A 
dream of shadow is mankind. Yet v\lien there comes dow n glory im- 
parted from God, ra<liant lighl. shines among men and genial days. 

0avHV S’ dcrip dpdyKa, rL hi tj? upibpvfxop 

yyjpa^ iv c^^'/)r^g Ka6'r)/J.tpo<! iipoi puiTav ; ' 

OL i. 131. 

Die since Ave must, wherefore should a man sit idle and nurse in 
the gloom days of long life without aim, witliout name? 

The words from ‘ antique books’ that i have just translated CHAP. 

and transcribed, were xvritten out by Mr. Gladstone inside v 

the cover of the little diary for 18<S2-8. To what the (*k 1 
world had to say, he added Dante’s majestic commonplace: 

‘You were not made to live like brutes, but to pursue virtue 
and knowledge.’^ Tliese meditations on the human lot, on 
the mingling of our groat hopes with the implacahle n'alitiivs, 
made the vital air in which all through his life he drew 

’ ( 'onsidiirate la vo.stra semenza : 

Fatii noil foste a viver come bruti, 

Ma per seguir virtute e coiioscenza. 

Inftrno, xxvi. 118. 
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amid all the turbid business of the worldly elements, they 
1882 . sedative and the restorer. Yet here and always 

the last word was Effort. The moods that in less strenuous 
natures end(3d in melancholy, philosophic or poetic, to him 
were fresh incentives to redeem the time. 

The middle of December 1<S82 marked his political 
jubilee. It was now half a century since he had entered 
public life, and the youthful graduate from Oxford had 
grown to be the foremost man in his countrj^ Yet these 
lifiy courses of the sun and all the pageant of the world 
had in some ways made but little difference in him. In 
some ways, it seemed as if time had rolled over him 
in vain. He had learned many lessons. He had changed 
his ])arty, his horizons were far wider, new social truths had 
made their way into his im})rcssionab]o mind, he recognised 
new social forces. His aims for the church, that he loved 
as ardently as lie gloried in a ])owerful and beneficent state, 
had undergone a revolution. Since IStlG he had come into 
contact with democracy at close quarters; the Bulgarian 
campaign and Midlothian lighting up his early faith in 
liberty, had inflamed him with new feeling for the voice of 
the })eople. As much as in the early time when he had 
prayi'd to be allowed to go into orders, he was moved by a 
dominating sense of the common claims and interests of 
mankind. ‘The contagion of the world’s slow stain’ had 
not infected him; the lustre and long continuity of his 
jinblic ])crformances still left all his innermost ideals 
constant and undimmed. 

His 11 fly years of public life had wrought his early habits 
of severe toil, method, exactness, concentration, into cast- 
iron. Whether they had sharpened what is called know- 
ledge of the world, or taught him insight into men and 
skill in discrimination among men, it is hard to say. He 
always talked as if he found the world pretty much what he 
had expected. Man, he used often to say, is the least com- 
prehensible of creatures, and of men the most incompre- 
hensible are the politicians. Yet nobody was less of the 
cynic. As for Weltschmcrz, world-weariness, ennui, tedium 
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vitse — that enervating family were no acquaintances of his, CHAP. 

now nor at any time. None of the vicissitudes of long . I!;; 

experience ever tempted him either into the shallow satire 
on life that is so often the solace of the little and the weak ; 
or on the other hand into the sdova iiulignafio, the sombre 
brooding reprobation, that has haunted some strong souls 
from Tacitus and Dante to Pascal, Butler, Swift, Turgot. We 
may, indeed, be sure that neither of these two moods can 
ever hold a place in the breast of a commanding orator. 

II 

I have spoken of his new feeling for democracy. At 
the point of time at Avhich we have arrived, it was heartily 
reciprocated. The many diliiculties in the course of public 
affairs that confronted parliament and the nation i’or two 
years or more after Mr. Gladstone's second accession to 
power, did little to weaken either his personal ])o])ularity 
or his hold upon the confidence of the constituencies. For 
many years ho and Mr. Disraeli liad stood out above tlie 
level of their adherents; they 'were the centre of every 
political storm. Disraeli Avas gone (April B), bs<Sl), com- 
memorated by Mr. Gladstone in a parliamentary tril)utc that 
cost him much searching of heart beforehand, and was a 
masterpiece of grace and good feeling. Mr. Gladstone 
stood alone, concentrating upon himself by his personal 
ascendency and public history the bitter antagonism of his 
opponents, only matched by the enthusiasm and devotion 
of his followers. The rage of faction had seldom been more 
unbridled. The Irish and the young fourth party were 
rivals in malicious vituperation ; of the tAvo, the Irish on the 
whole observed the better manners. Once Mr. Gladstone 
Avas wounded to the quick, as letters shoAv, Avhen a member 
of the fourth party denounced as ‘ a government of infamy ' 
the ministry Avith whose head he had long been on terms 
of more than friendship alike as host and guest. He 
could not fell his trees, he could not read the lessons in 
Hawarden church, Avithout finding these innocent habits 
turned into material for platform mockery. On the eyes 
of the opposition, as indeed of the countiy,’ said a 
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BOOK great print that was never much his friend, ‘he is the 
government and he is the liberal party,’ and the 
1882. writer went on to scold Lord Salisbury for wasting his 
time in the concoction of angry epigrams and pui^ent 
plirases that were neither new nor instructive.^ They 
pierced no joint in the mail of the warrior at whom they 
were levelled. The nation at largo knew nothing of diffi- 
culties at Windsor, nothing of awkward passages in the 
cabinet, nothing of the trying egotisms of gentlemen out 
of tlie cabinet who insisted that they ought to be in. Nor 
would such things have nuidc any difference except in his 
favour, i f the |)ublic had known all about them. The Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Lansdowno had left him; his Irish policy 
had cost him his Irish secretary, and his Egyptian policy 
had cost him Mr. Bright. They had got into a war, they 
had been balHed in legislation, they had to raise the most 
un]:)()])ular of taxes, there had been the frightful tragedy in 
Ireland. \'et all seemed to have been completely overcome 
in the public mind by the power of Mr. Gladstone in uniting 
Ids friends and frustrating his foes, and the more bitterly he 
was hated by society, the more warmly attached were the 
mass of the peojde. Anybody who had foreseen all^this 
would have concluded that the government must be in ex- 
tremity, but he went to the Guildhall on the 9th of November 
LS<S2, and had the best possible reception on that famous 
stage. One tory newspaper felt bound to admit that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues had rehabilitated themselves 
in the publi(j judgment with astounding rapidity, and were 
now almost as strong in popular and parliamentary support 
as when they fii'st took ofH(',e.“ Another tory print declared 
Mr. Gladstone to be sl.rojiger, more popular, more despotic, 
than at any time since the policy to carry out which he 
was placed in office was disposed." The session of 1882 had 
only been exceeded in duration by two sessions for fifty years. 

The reader has had })ictiires enougli from friendly hands, 
so h.ere is one from a persistent foe, one of the most 
brilliant journalists of that time, who listened to him from 


^ TiiiH's, 8, 1SS2. 

" Standard, Nov. 10, 1SS2. 


’ Horning Pont, Oct. 20, 1882. 



PARLIAMENTARY POWER UNBROKEN 

the gallery for years. The words arc from an imaginary CHAP, 
dialogue, and arc jmt into the moiitli of a well-kncnvii whig . , 

in parliament 

Sir, I can only tell yon t.hat, profoundly as I distrusted him, 
and lightly as on the whole I valued the external (pialitics of his 
eloquence, I have never listened to him even for a few minutes 
without ceasing to marvel at his influence over njon. That white- 
hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s yet mobile as a comedian’s ; 
those restless, flashing eyes ; that wondrous voice, whose richness 
its northern burr enriched as the tang of the wood brings out the 
mellowness of a rare old wine; the masteidy cadence of his ekxai- 
tion; the vivid eruirgy of his attitudes; the line aaiimation of his 
gestures; — sir, whmi 1 am assaih'd through cyci and car by this 
compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that the stormed 
outposts of the senses should spread the contagion of their own 
surrender through the main cncampimmt of the mind, and that 
against my judgment, in (contempt of my cons(ucnce, nay, in 
defiance of my very will, 1 should ex<;laini, ‘’J’liis is indeed the 
voice of truth and Avisdom. This man is honest and sagacious 
beyond his fellows lie must ])0 Ixdicvcd, he must he ol)eyed !’^ 

On the day of bis p()liti<ial jululec (Dec. KI), the event 
was celebrated in manj' ])arts of the (aumtr}', and he received 
congratulatory telegrams trom all parts of the world; for 
it was not only two hundred aud forty liberal associations 
who sent him joyful addresses. The lioujiieliaus poured 
out aloud their gratitude to him for the interest he con- 
stantly manifested in their caaise, and for his powerful and 
persistent efforts for their emancipation. From Athens 
came the news that they liad subsc>ril)cd for the erection 
of his statue, and from t,hc (Jrceks also came a splendid 
casket. In his letter of thanks,- after remonstrating against 
its too great material value, lie said : — 

I know not W(dl bow to accept it, y(',t I am still less able to 
decline it, when 1 read the touching hues of tlui accompanying 
address, in itself an am[)h) token, in Avhich you have so closely 

^ Traill’s Nei.n Luria/ii, |)p. S05-0, - play <>f mind, 
in spite of politie.s, a book ot admit-- •* T»> Mr. Hazzojxdo, iK-c. 22, 1882. 
able wit, scholarship, and ingenious 
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V country. I am not vain enough to think that I have deserved 
1882. numerous acknowledgments which I have received, 

especially from Greeks, on completing half a century of parlia' 
mcntary life;. Your over-estimate of my deeds ought rather to 
humhle than to inflate me. But to have laboured within the 
measui'c of justice for the Greece of the future, is one of my 
happiest ])olitical recollections, and to have been trained in a partial 
knowhidge of the Greece of the past has largely contributed to 
what(wer slciuhir fa(;ultics 1 possess foi‘ serving my own country 
or my kind. I earnestly thank )U)U for your indulgent judgment 
and for your too costly gifts, and I have the honour to remain, etc. 

What was deeper to him than statues or caskets was 
found in letters from comparative ncAvcomers into the 
political arena thanking liim not only for his long roll of 
public service, but much more for the example and en- 
couragement that his life gave to younger men endeavouring 
to do something for the public good. To one of these he 
wrote (Dec. 15) : — 

I thank you most sincendy for your kind and friendly letter. 
As regards tlu^ prospective part of it, I can assure you that I 
should be slow to plead the title to retirement which long 
labour is su]‘posed to earn. But I have always watched, and 
worked accoiding to what I felt to be the measure of my own 
mental force, A monitor from within tells me that though I may 
still be equal to some j)oi‘tions of my duties, or as little unequal as 
lieretofore, there are othei's whicli I cannot face. I fear therefore 
I must keep in view an issue whicli cannot be evaded. 

Ill 

As it hap])encd, this volume of testimony to the affection, 
gratitude, and admiration, thus ready to go out to him from 
so many quarters coincided in point of time with one or two 
extreme vexations in the conduct of his daily business as 
head of the government. Some of them were aggravated 
by the loss of a man whom he regarded as one of his two 
or three most important friends. In September 1882 the 
Dean of Windsor died, and in his death Mr. Gladstone 
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suffered a heavy blow. Tt) tlie end ho always spoke of CHAP. 
Dr. Wellesley’s fricndshij), and the value of his sagacity and . 
honest service, with a warmth by this time given to few. 73. 

Bcaik of Ike Dean of W Innimr. 

To Lord Granmlle, Scjd. IS, 1882.- IMy Ixdicf is that lie has 
been cognizant of every crown appointment in tlic c.hurcli for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and that the whole of his ijiflueiKie 
has been exercised with a deep insight and a, large heaj-t for tluj 
best interests of the tirown and tlie chnrcli. If their character 
during this period has been in the main more satisfactory to the 
general mind of tin*, country than at some formei’ ])eriods, it has 
been in no small degr(H5 owirjg to him. 

It has been ray duty to recommend 1 think for fully forty of the 
higher appointments, including twelve which were episcopal. 1 
rejoice to say that every one of them has had his ap})i’Oval. Hut 
I do not scruple to oavu that he has been in n(» small degree*, a help 
and guide to me; and as to the Queen, whose heart 1 am sure is 
at this moment bleeding, I do not believe sin; can possil)ly fill 
his place as a friendly adviser either in ecclesiastical or other 
matters. 

To the Duchess of IFellhitjUm, Sqd. 21. — 11c might, if he had 
chosen, have been on his way to the Archbisho])ric of (Jant(!rbury. 

Ten or eleven years ago, wh(‘,n the present primati*. was not expected 
to recover, the question of the succession was considered, and I had 
her Majesty’s consent to the idea 1 have now mentioned. But, 
governed I think by his gr•(^at modesty, h.c at once refused. 

To Mrs. Wellesley, Nov. 19, 1882. — T have remained silent, at 
least to you, on a subject which for no day has been absent from 
my thoughts, because I felt that 1 could add nothing to your con- 
solations and could take away nothing from your grief under your 
great calamity. But the time has perhaps come when T may 
record my sense of a loss of which even a small share .is so large. 

The recollections of nearly sixty years are upon my mind, and 
through all that period I have felt more, and more the force and 
value of your husband’s simple and noble character. No less have 
I entertained an ever-growing sen.se of his great .sagacity and the 
singularly true and just balance of his mind. owe much 
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BOOK indeed to you both for your constcintly renewed kindness, but 
I have another debt to acknowledge in the invaluable assistance 
1882. wliich he afforded me in the discharge of one among the most 
important and most d(;licate of my duties. This void never can be 
filled, and it helps me in som(i degree to feel what must be the void 
to you. Certainly he was happy in the enjoyment of love and 
honour from all vdio knew him ; yet these were few in comparison 
with those whom h(^ so wisely and so warmly served without their 
knowing it ; and the. love and honour paid him, great as they were, 
could not be as gr(‘.at as he (h^served. Mis memory is blessed — 
may his rc'.st bo deep and sweet, and may the memory and example 
of him cvei* help you in your onward ])ilgiimage. 

The same week Dr. Ihisey died— a name that filled so 
large a space in the religious history of England for some 
thirty years of the century. Between Mr. Gladstone and 
him the old relations of affectionate friendship subsisted 
unbroken, notwithstanding the cmaindpation, as we may 
call it, of the statesman from maxims and principles, 
though not, so far as 1 know, from any of the leading 
dogmatic beli(ffs cherished by the divine. ‘I hope,’ he 
wrote to ITiilliitiorc (Sept. 20, 1<SJS2) Ho attend Dr. Pusey’s 
funeral to-morrow at Oxford. ... I shall have another 
mournful office to discharge in attending the funeral 
of the Dean of Windsor, more mournful than the first. 
Dr. Pusey’s death is the ingaliicring of a ripe shock, and 
I go to his obsccpiies in token of deep respect and in 
memory of much kindness from him early in my life. But 
the death of Dean Wellesley is to my wife and me an 
unexpected and very heavy blow, also to me an irreparable 
loss. I liad honoured and loved him from Eton days.’ 

The loss of Dean Wellesley’s counsels was especially felt 
in ecclesiastical appointments, and the greatest of these was 
made necessary by the death of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the beginning of J)ecember. That the prime 
minister should regard so sage, cionciliatory, and large- 
minded a steersman as Dr. Tait with esteem was certain, 
and their relations were easy and manly. Still, Tait had 
been an active liberal when Mr. Gladstone was a tory, and 
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from the distant days of the Tracts for. i he Times, when Tait CHAP, 
had stood among the foremost in open dislike of the new v 
tenets, their paths in the region of theology lay wide apart. 

'I well remember/ says Dean Lake, ‘ a conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone on Tait’s appointment to London in 1S5G, wlien 
he was much annoyed at Tait’s being preferred to Bishop 
Wilberforce, and of which lie reminded me nearly thirty 
years afterwards, at the time of the archbisho[>’s death, by 
saying, “Ah! I remember you maintaining to me at that 
time that his o-efivorr]^ and liis judgment woidd make him 
a great bishop.” ’ ^ And so, from the point of e(adesiastical 
statesmanship, he unquestionably wa.s. 

The recommendation of a smu^essor in the historic- see of 
Canterbury, we may be very certain, was 210 (jommon event 
to Mr. Gladstone. Tait on Ids deathbed had given his 
opinion that Dr. Harold Browne, the Bisliop of Winch(!stor, 
would do more than any other man to keep the ])caco of the 
church. The Queen was strong in tla; same semse, thinking 
that the bishop might resign in a year or two, if lie could 
not do the work. He was now seventy-one years old, and 
Mr. Gladstone judged this to be too advaiaM'd an age for the 
metropolitan throne. He Avas himsel fjmw seven ty-three, and 
though his sense of humour Avas not always of the protec'-tive 
kind, he felt the necessity of some e.\planat,oi*y reason, and 
with him to seek a plea Avas l.o find one. lb; Avrote- l-o the 
Bishop of Winchester : — 

... It may seem strange tli;it 1 , who in niy own jktsoii 
exhibit so conspicuously the anonnly of a dispai“;itc conjnnction 
between years and duties, should 1x5 tlms forward in inl-m’preting 
the circumstances of another case certainly more niitignlvd in many 
respects, yet differing from my OAvn case in one vital }»oint, the 
newness of the duties of the English, oi- rather angliean or British 
primacy to a diocesan bishop, however able and experienced, and 
the newness of mental attitude and action, which they would 
require. Among the materials of judgment in such an instcjnce, it 
seems right to reckon precedents for what they ar(5 worth : and I 
cannot find that from the time of Archbishop Sheldon any on(5 has 


^ Life of Tait, i. p. 109. 
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BOOK assumed the primacy at* so great an ago as seventy. Juxon, the 
y predecessor of Sheldon, was much older ; hut his case was altogether 
peculiar. I cannot say how pleasant it would have been to me 
personally, hut for the harrier I have named, to mark my respect 
and affection for your lordship by making to you such a proposal. 
What is more important is, that I am directly authorised by her 
Majesty to state that this has been the single impediment to her 
conferi'ing the honour, and imposing the burden, upon you of such 
an offer. ^ 

Tlio world made free with the honoured name of Church, 
the Dean of Saint Paul’s, and it has constantly been said 
that he declined the august preferment to Canterbury on 
this oc.casion. Tn that story there is no truth. ‘Formal 
oiler,’ the Ilean himself wrote to a friend, ‘there was none, 
and could not bo, for 1 had already on another occasion 
told my mind to (lladstonc, and said that reasons of health, 
apart from (fflior reasons, made it impossible for me to 
think of anything, except a retirement altogether from 
office.’ “ 

Wlien it was rumoured that Mr. (lladstonc intended to 
recommend Dr. Penson, then Bishop of Truro, to the arch- 
bishopric, a political supporter came to remonstrate with 
him. ‘The Bishop of Truro is a strong tory,’ he said, ‘but 
that is not all. He has joined Mr. Kaikes’s election com- 
mittee at Cambridge; and it was only last week that Raikes 
made a violent personal attack on yourself.’ ‘ Do you know,’ 
replied Mr. Cladstojie, ‘you have just supplied me with 
a strong argument in Dr. Benson’s favour ? For if he had 
been a worldly man or self-seeker, he would not have done 
anything so imprudent.’ Perhaps we cannot wonder that 
whips and wd repullers deemed this to bo somewhat over- 
ingenious, a Christianity out of season. Even liberals who 
took another point of view, still asked themselves how it was 

1 Bisho]) IB-owno writes to ,1 friend lie hiniBelf, prompted by Bishop 
(Li/c, p. 457) : ‘ (iladstonc, I learned VVilbcrforce, wanted Palmerston to 
both from himself and otl)er8,scarclied u]>point Sumner (of Winchester) 
into all precedemts from the Com- when he was seventy-two. It was 
nioiiwealth to the present day for a when they feared they could not get 
primate who began his work .at Longley (who was sixty-eight).’ 
seventy, and found none but Juxon. - Lift and Letters of Dean Ghwch^ 
Curiously, I Juive been reading that p. 307. 
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that when church preferment came his wjiy, the prime minister CHAP, 
so often found the best clergymen in the worst politicians. , 

They should have remembered that he was of those who 73. 
believed ‘no more glorious church in Christendom to 
exist than the church of England’; and its ollicial ordering 
was in his eyes not any less, even if it was not inlinitely 
more, important in tlie highest interests of the nation 
than the construction of a cabinet or the a])pointmont 
of permanent heads of departments. The chuiMdi was at 
this moment, moreover, in one of those angry and ])crilous 
crises that came of the Elizabethan settlement and the 
Act of Uniformity, and the anglican revival forty years 
ago, and all the other things that mark the arrested pro- 
gress of the Reformation in England. The anti-ritualist 
hunt was up. Civil courts were busy with the conscience 
and conduct of the clergy. Harmless but contumacious 
priests were under lock and key. It seemed as if more 
might follow them, or else as if the shock of the great trac- 
tarian catastrophe of the forties might in some lunv shape 
recur. To recommend an archbishop in times like these 
could to a churchman bo no light responsibility. 

With such thoughts in his mind, however we may judge 
them, it is not altogether sur[)rising that in seeking an ecclesi- 
astical governor for an institution to him the most sacred 
and beloved of all forms of human association, Mr. Cladstone 
should have cared very little whether the personage best 
fitted in spirituals was (piite of the right shade as to state 
temporals. The labour that he now e.xpended on finding the 
best man is attested by voluminous correspondence. Dean 
Church, who was perhaps the most freely consulted by the 
prime minister, says, ‘ Of one thing I am quite certain ; that 
never for hundreds of years has so much honest disinterested 
pains been taken to fill the primacy — such inquiry and 
trouble resolutely followed out to find the really fittest man, 
apart from every personal and political consideration, as in 
this case.’ ^ 

Another ecclesiastical vacancy that led to volumes or 
correspondence was the deanery of Westminster the year 
^ Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 307. 
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BOOK before. In the summer of LScSl Dean Stanley died, and it 
— . ^ .V is interesting to note how easy Mr. Gladstone found it to do 
full justice to one for whom as erastian and latitudinarian he 
could in opinion have sucli moderate approval. In offering 
to the Queen his ‘ cordial sympathy ’ for the friend whom 
she had lost, lie told her how early in his own life and earlier 
still in the dean’s he had opportunities of watching the 
development of his powers, for they had both been educated 
at a small school near the home of Mr. Gladstone’s boyhood.^ 
Ho went on to speak of Stanley’s boundless generosity and 
brilliant gifts, his genial and attaching disposition. ^ There 
may be,’ he said, ‘and must he much diversity as to parts of 
the opinions of Dean Stanley, but he will be long remem- 
bered as one who Avas capable of the deepest and widest love, 
and who received it in return.’ 

Far a, way from these regions of what he irreverently called 
the shovel hat, about this time Carlyle died (Feb. 4, 1881), 
a firm sympathiser with Mr. Gladstone in his views of the 
unspeakable Turk, but in all else the rather boisterous 
preacher of a gospel directly antipathetic. ‘ Carlyle is at 
least a great fact in the literature of his time; and has con- 
tributed largely, in some respects too largely, towards forming 
its characteristic habits of thought.’ So Mr. Gladstone 
wrote in 187(), in a highly interesting parallel between 
Carlyle and Macaulay — both of them honest, he said, both 
notAvithstanding their honesty partisans; both of them, 
though variously, poets using the vehicle of prose; both 
liaving t,ho power of painting portraits extraordinary for 
vividness and strength ; each of them vastly though diversely 
poAverful ill expression, each more poAverful in expression 
than in thought; neither of them to be resorted to for 
comprelioiisive disquisition, nor for balanced and impartial 
judgments.- Perhaps it Avas too early in 1876 to speak of 
Carlyle as ibrming the characteristic habits of thought of 
his time, but undoubtedly now Avhen he died, his influence 
Avas beginning to tell heavily against the speculative liberal- 
ism that had reigned in England for tAvo generations, with 
enormous advantage to the peace, prosperity and power of 
^ See vol. i, ]\ 47. “ Gleanings, ii, p, 287, 
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the coimtry and the two ^generations concerned. Half lights 
and half truths are, as Mr. Hladstono implies, the utmost 
that Carlyle’s works were found to yield in philosophy and 
history, but his half lights pointed in the dirc'.ction in which 
men for more material reasons thought that they desired 
to go. 

IV 

A reconstruction of the ministry had become necessary by 
his own abandonment of the exchequer. For one moment it 
was thought that Lord Hartingtoii might become chancellor, 
leaving room for Lord Derby at the India ollice, hut Lord 
Derby was not yet ready to join. In inviting Mr. ( Lilders to 
take his place as chancellor of the excliequer, Mr. Gladstone 
told him (Dec. 1, 18(S2): — ‘The basis of my action is not 
so much a desire to be relieved from labour, as an anxiety 
to give the country a much better finance minister than 
myself, — one whose eyes will be always ranging freely and 
vigilantly over the whole area of the great cst.ahhshments, 
the public service and the laws (U)nnccted with his office, 
for the purposes of improvement and of good luisbandry.’ 

The claim of Sir Charles Dilke to a seat in tlie cabinet 
had become irresistible alike by his good service as under- 
secretary at the foreign ofiice, and by his position out of 
doors; and as the admission of a radi(%‘il must be bahmeed 
by a whig — so at least it was judged — Mr. (dadstono 
succeeded in inducing Lord Derby to join, though Ijc had 
failed with him not long before.^ 

Apart from general objections at court, diflicultios arose 
about the distribution of ollice. Mr. (diamberlain, Avho lias 
always had his full share of tlie virtues of staunch friend- 
ship, agreed to give up to Sir C. Dilke his own ofiice, which 
he much liked, and take the duchy, Avhich he did not like 
at all. In acknowledging Mr. (Jhamberlain’s letter (Dec. 14) 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to him, ‘I shall be glad, if 1 can, to 
avoid acting upon it. But 1 cannot refrain from at once 
writing a hearty line to acknowledge the self-sacrificing 
spirit in which it is written; and which, I am sure, you 
will never see cause to repent or change.’ This, however, 

1 Lord Derby had refused office iu tlie previous Ma}'. 
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, ^ language about ransoms to be paid by possessors of pro- 

IS82. perty, the oftence of not toiling and spinning, and the 
services rendered by courtiers to kings, was not much less 
repugnant than rash assertions about the monarch evad- 
ing the income-tax. All contention on personal points 
was a severe trial to Mr. (Uadstone, and any conflict with 
the wishes of the Queen tried him most of all. One of his 
audiences upon these aflhii’s Mr. Oladstone mentions in his 
diary: ‘Dec. Jl.-— Olf at 12.45 to Windsor in the frost and 
fog. Audience of her Majesty at 3. Most difficult ground, 
but aided by her beautiful maimers, we got over it better 
than might have been expected.’ The dispute was, stubborn, 
but like all else it came to an end ; colleagues were obliging, 
holes and pegs were accommodated, and Lord Derby went 
to the colonial office, and Sir Dilke to the local govern- 
ment board. An officer of the court, who was in all the 
secrets and had foreseen all the difficulties, wrote that the 
actual result was due ‘ to the judicious manner in which Mr. 
(Uadslone managed everything. He argued in a friendly 
way, urging his views with moderation, and appealed to the 
Queen’s sense of courtesy.’ 

In tlic course of his correspondence with the Queen, the 
])rime minister drew her atti'iition (Diic. LS) to the fact that 
wlicn the cabinet was formed it included three ministers 
reputed to belong to the radical section, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Dhamhcrlain, and of these only the last 
remained. The addition of Lord Derby was an addition 
drawn from the other wing of the party. Another point 
presented itsell’. The cabinet originally contained eight 
commoners and six peers. There were now seven peers 
and six commoners. This made it requisite to add a 
commoner. As for Mr. CTiambcrlain, the minister assured 
the Queen that though he had not yet, like Mr. Bright, 
undergone the mollifying induence of age and experi- 
ence, his leanings on foreign policy would be far more 
acceptable to her Majesty than those of Mr. Bright, while 
his views were not known to bo any more democratic in 
principle. He further expressed his firm opinion (Dec, 22) 
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that though Lord Derb}' uiiglit on questions of peace and CHAR 
war be some shades nearer to the views of Mr. Bright than ^ 

the other members of the cabinet, yet he would never go 
anything like the length of Mr, Bright in such matters. In 
fact, said Mr. Gladstone, the cabinet must be deemed a little 
less pacific now than it was at its first formation. This at 
least was a consolatory rellection. 

Ministerial reconstruction is a trying moitient for the 
politician who thinks himself ‘ not a favourite with his stars/ 
and is in a hurry for a box seat before his time has come. 

Mr. Gladstone was now haras.scd with some importunities 
of this kind.^ Personal collision with any who stood in the 
place of friends was always bu-rible to him. His gift of sleep 
deserted him. ‘ Tt is disagreeable to talk of onesc^lf,’ lie wrote 
to Lord Granville (Jan. 2, ISSJ), ‘when tlu're is so mucli 
of more importance to tliiidc and speak about, but I am 
sorry to say that the incessant strain and pressure of work, 
and especially the multiplication of tlicse piTsonal questions 
is overdoing me, and for tlie first time my ])ower of sh op is 
seriously giving way. 1 dare say it would soon right itself if 
I could offer it any otlu'r medicine than the medicine in 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.’” And tlie next day ho Avrote : 

‘Last night I improved, hours to 4^ but this is diflbrcnt 
from 7 and 8, my uniform standard through life.’ And two 
days later: — ‘The matter of sleep is with me a very grave 
one. I am afraid T may have to go up and consult Clark. 

My habit has always been to reckon my hours rather exult- 
ingly, and say how little 1 am awake. It is not impossible that 
I may have to ask you to me(;t me in liondon, but 1 will not 
do this except in necessity. I think that, to convey a clear 
idea, I should say I attaidi no imj)ortance to the broken sleep 
itself; it is the state of the brain, tested by my own sensa- 
tions, when I begin my Avork in the morning, which may 

^ The matter itself lias no import- ]t i.s a title whicli cahiuet miiiister.s 
ance, but a point of princij)le or eti- do not possess. Uurijig tliirty-oight 
quette at one time connected with it years since J lirat entered the cabinet, 
is perhaps worth mentioning. To a 1 have jiever known more tlian a 
colleague earlier in the yeiir Mr. friendly anmmneenient befoie piib- 
tlladstone wrote : — ‘ I can aflirm with licity, and very partial consultation 
confidence that the notion of a title in perha]>H Avitli one or two, especially 
the cabinet to be consulted ontlicsuc- the leaders in the second House.’ 
cesBion to a cabinet office is absurd. 
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. tlowint," with kindness, as always,’ went down to Hawarden 
(Jan. 7), examined, and listened to the tale of heavy wakeful 
nights. While treating the case as one of temporary and 
accidental derangement, he instantly forbade a projected 
expedition to Midlothian, and urged change of air and scene. 

This prohibition eased some of the difficulties at Windsor, 
where Midlothian was a name of dubious association, and in 
announcing to the Queen the abandonment by Dr. .Clark’s 
orch'i's of th(^ intended journey to the north, Mr. Gladstone 
wroLi (Jan. S, jSiSJ): — 

In voijf Majest}' s v(!ty kind reference on the 5th to his fomer 
visits tn Midlothian, and to his own observations on the 24th 
April ISSO, your Majesty reniark('.d that he had said ho did not 
then think hiinscJf a rcsp()iisi])le person. He prays leave to fillup 
tlie outline whi(h these words e.onvey hy saying ho at that time 
( 1.0 th(i l.H'st of his I'eeollcction) humlJy submitted to your Majesty 
his admission that he must jawsonally bear the consequences of all 
tlint he had said, and that, he thought some things suitable to he 
said by a person out of officii which could not suitably be said by a 
piM'son in ()ffic(' ; also that, as is intimated by your Majesty’s words, 
tlui [■esponsibilititis of the two positions severally were different. 
W'it h ri'spect to the political changes named by your Majesty, Mr. 
(Gladstone considei’s that the very sa.fe measure of extending to the 
connth'.s the franchise enjoycid by the boroughs stands in all likeli- 
hood for early considera-tion ; hut lie doubts whether there can be 
any sin ions (hialing of a gemwal charaetcr with the land laws hy 
tile jjreseiit. parliament, and so far as Scottish disestablishment 
is conci'riK'd he do(‘s not conceive that that question has made 
progress during re,e<nit years ; and he may state that in making 
ai rangeineiits recimtly for liis expected visit to Midlothian, he had 
receiviul various oviirtures for d(q)utations on this subject, which 
he laid lieen aide to put aside. 

V 

On January 17, along with Mrs. Gladstone, at Charing 
Cross ho said good-bye to many friends, and at Dover to 
Lord Granville, and the following afternoon be found himself 
at Cannes, the guest of the Wolvertons at the Chateau 
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Scott, ‘ nobly situated, aduiirably planned, and the kindness CHAP, 
exceeded even the beauty and the comfort/ ‘Here,’ he . 
says, 'we fell in with the foreign hours, the snack early, 
dejeuner at noon, dinner at seven, break-up at ten. ... 1 am 
stunned by this wonderful place, aii<l so vast a change at a 
moment’s notice in the conditions of life.’ He read steadily 
through the Odyssey, Dixon’s History of the. Church of 
England, Scherer’s Miscellanies, and Tlte Life of Clerk- 
Maxwell, and every day ho had long talks and walks with 
Lord Acton on themes personal, political and religious — and 
we may believe what a restorative he found in communion 
with that deep and well-lilled mind — that ‘most satisfactory 
mind ’ as Mr. Gladstone here one day calls it. He took drives 
to gardens that struck him as fairyland. The Prince of Wales 
paid him kindly attentions as always. He had long conversa- 
tions with the Comte de Paris, and with M. Ch'menceau, and 
with the Duke of Argyll, the oldest of his surviving friends. 

In the evening he played whist. Homo afiliirs he kept at 
bay pretty successfully, though a speech of Jjord Hartington’s 
about local government in Ireland drew from him a longish 
letter to Lord Granville that the reader, if he likes, will find 
elsewhere."^ His conversation with M. Clcmenceau (whom 
he found ‘ decidedly pleasing’) Avas thought indiscreet, but 
though the most circumspect of men, the buckram of a 
spurious discretion was no favourite Avear Avith Mr. Glad- 
stone. As for the report of his conversation Avith the French 
radical, he wrote to Jjord Granville, ‘ It includes much which 
Clknenceau did not say to me, and omits much which he 
did, for our principal conversation Avas on Fgypt, about 
which he spoke in a most temperate and reasonable manner.’ 

He read the ‘harroAving details’ of the terrible scene in the 
court-house at Kilrnainham, where the murderous Inviricibles 
were found out. ‘About Carey,’ ho said to Lord Granville, 

‘ the spectacle is indeed loathsome, but I cannot doubt that 
the Irish government are distinctly right. In accepting an 
approver you do not incite him to do what is in itself wrong ; 
only his own bad mind can make it wrong to him. The 
government looks for the trutli. Approvers are, 1 suppose, 

^ See A[>pen(lix, 
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on a distinction of degree between them. Still, one would 
I88:t heard the hiss from the dock with sympathy.’ 

Lord Granville wrote to him (Jan. 31, 1883) that the 
Queen insisted much upon his diminishing the amount of 
labour thrown upon him, and expressed her opinion that 
his acceptance of a ])eerage would relieve him of the heavy 
strain. Lord Gninville told her that personally he should 
be delighted to sec him in the Lords, but that he had great 
doul)ts whether Mr. Gladstone would be willing. From 
Cannes Mr. Gladstone replied (Feb. 3): — 

As to removal into the House of Lords, I think the reasons 
against it of geiusral a})])lication ai'e conclusive. At least I cannot 
S()e iny way in regard to them. But at any rate it is obvious that 
sucli a step is (juite inap])licablf to the circumstances created by 
the pre^sent difhculty. It is really most hind of the Queen to 
testify such an intere.st, and the question is how to answer her. 
You would <lo this bette.r and perhaps more easily than I. 

Perhaps he I’cmembered the case of Pulteney and of the 
Great Commoner. 

Ho was not without remorse at the thought of his 
colleagues in harness while lie was lotus-eating. On the 
day before the opening of the session he Avrites, ‘ 1 feel dual : 
I a.m at Cannes, and in Downing Street eating my parlia- 
mentary dinner.’ By February 21 he Avas able to av rite to 
Lord Granville : — 

As regards my hcaltli tlici'o is no excuse. It lias got better and 
better as T hav(^ stayed on, and is now, 1 think, on a higher level 
than for a long tiim; ])ast. My sleep, f(»r exam])le, is now about as 
good as it can In-,, and far l>etter than it Avas during the autumn 
sittings, after Avhieh it got so bad. The ])leasure I have had in 
staying docs not mahe jui argument at all ; it is a mere expression 
or [iiitieipation of my desire to be turmal out to grass for good. . . . 

At last the end of the holiday came. ‘ I part from Cannes 
Avith a heavy heart,’ lie rc(;ords on February 2(1 : — 

Read the Iliad, eiqiioiisly. Off h}" the 12.30 train. We 
exchanged bright sun, splendid vicAvs, and a little dust at the 
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beginning of our journe}", for frost and fog, wliidh however hid no CHAP. 

scenery at the end. Tith, 7 Reached Paris at S, and drove . 

to the Embassy, where we laid a most kind rectiption [from Lord 
Lyons]. Wrote to Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Sir W. Ilar- 
court. Went with Lord L. to see M. Grevy ; also Chalhmiel-Ijacour 
in his most palatial abode. Looked about among tlu! shops ; and 
at the sad face of the Luilei-ies. An emba.ssy j)artv to dinner; 
excellent company. 

To Lord Gram'lUe. 

Feh, Tith, — 1 have; been with liord l^yons to sec; GnL'v and 
Challemel-Lacour. Gj-evy’s conversation consisted of civilil-ic^s and 
a mournful lecture on the political history of Fi’aiua^, Avith many 
compliments to the supei’iority of England. Ghallinnel thought the 
burdens of public life intohwable and greab'.r here than in England, 
which is rather strong. Neither made the smallest allusion to 
present questions, and it was none of my business to iiiti-oduee 
them. . . . 

After three days of bookstalls, ivory-hiintirig, and con- 
versation, by the evening of March 2 the trjivellers were once 
more after a bright day and rapid ])assago safe in Downing 
Street. 

Shortly after their return from tlie south of Erance the 
Gladstones paid a visit to the Ihdnc.e and Ihdncess of 
Wales 

March 30, LS83. —Off at 1 1.30 1(> Sandringham. Rccejition kiiuh^r 

if possible even than heretofore. Wrote K('ad and worked 

on London municipality. 31, Salurday. — Wrote. Root cut a 
small tree in the forenoon; then measured oaks in the])ark; one 
of 30 feet. In the afternoon we drove, to Houghton, a statcL’ 
house and place, Imt woe-begom^. (kmversation with Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Prince of Wahis and others. R,cad . . . Lijr. of 
Hatherley, Law’s account of Craig, ytyrril 1. — Sandringham church, 
morning. West Newton, evening. Good sei-vices and seimons 
from the archbishop. The Priiict^ bade me r(;ad the h'.ssons. 

Much conversation with the archbishop, also ] )uke of Cambridge. 

Read Nineteenth Century on Revised Version ; Manning on Educa- 
tion ; Life of Hatherley ; Craig’s Catechism. AY rote, etc. 2. — Off 
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at 11. D. Street 3.ir). Wrote to the Queen. Long conversation 
with tlic anihhisliop in the train. 

Hero n sliort letter or two iniiy find a place : — 

To Lady Jessel on her hmhaiuVs death. 

MiircJi 30. Though I am reluctant to intrude upon your sorrow 
still so fresh, and \vhih‘. I ]>eg of you on no account to acknowledge 
tin's not(‘, I cannot refrain fi-oin writing to as.sure you not only of 
my syrnpatiiy with your gi'ief, hut of my profound sense of the loss 
wliich the country and its judiciary have sustained by the death of 
youi* distinguished husband. From the time of his first entrance 
into parliament I followed his legal expositions with an ignorant 
l)ul/ fcj'vid admiration, and could not help placing him in the first 
raiily a imik held by few, of the iriany able and powerful lawyers 
whom dur’iiig half a century I have, known and heard in parlia- 
TiH'tit. When T caim* to know him as a colleague, I found reason 
to admii'c no less sinc(T(!ly his superiority to considerations of 
pecuniary iiiteiH^st, his sti‘ong and tenacious sense of the dignity 
of Iris ollicc, and his thoi'oughly fraidc, resolute, and manly 
charact(T. Tluise bnv words, if they be a feeble, yet I assure you 
ar(i also a gciiuirui ti ibubr to a imnnoiy which I trust will long be 
clu'rishiMl. Kji,rm‘.stly anxious that you may have every consolation 
in yoiii' heavy bereavement. 

To (\irdhi(d Manning. 

yl'jiril 11). ■ I thank you much for your kind note, though I am 
.sorry to h;i,vc giv(‘n you th(‘ tr'ouble of writing it. Both of us have 
rniK'h to be thankful for in the way of health, Imt I should have 
ho}H‘d tliat. your extremely spare living would have saved you 
from th(^ action of anything like gouty tendencies. As for myself, 
I can ill no way undei'stand how it is that for* a full half century 
I have Itorai permitted and enabled to resist a pressure of special 
liabilities attaching to my path of life, to which .so many have 
gl\(‘n way. 1 am left as a .solitary, sui'viving all his compeers. 
Blit I trust it. may not. be long ei'c I escape into some position 
bi'tter suited to declining years. 

To Sir ir. Ik llarcourt. 

Aj>ril 27. — A separate line to thank you for your more than 
kind words about my rather- Alexandi-ine speech last night ; as to 
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which I can only admit that it contained one fine passage — six CHAP. 

^ VT 

lines in longthd Your ‘instincts’ of kindliness in all personal v 

matters are known to all the world. 1 should be glad, on selfish 
grounds, if I could hcl sur(‘, that they had not a little warped your 
judicial faculty for the moimmt. But this misgiving abates 
nothing from my grateful acknowledgment. 

An application wuis made to him on behalf of a member 
of tlie opposite party for a political pension, and here is his 
reply, to which it may be added that ten years later he had 
come rather strongly to the view that politi(ial pensions 
should be abolished, and he was only deterred from trying 
to carry out his view hy tlio reminder from younger 
ministers, not themselves a])plicants nor ever, likely to he, 
that it would hardly be a gracious thing to cut otl‘ benefac- 
tions at a time when the bestownl of them was passing away 
from him, though he liad used them freely while that 
bestowal was within his reach. 

fc(t/ ./Vn-sd>/?.s'. 

July 4, 1883. — You an* iirobably awai'c that during the fifty 
years which have passed since', tin*, system of political and (avil 
pensions was essentially re'modcllcd, no ])olitical pension has been 
granted by any minister except to one of those with whom he 
stood on terms of gcnei’al contideiua^ and co-operation. It is 
needless to refer to older practice,. 

This is not to be Jiccountcid for by the fac.t that after meeting 
the just claims of ])olitic,al a,dh(‘rc,nts, tlu're has been nothing left 
to bestow. For, although it has happened tliat the list of pensions 
of the fir.st class has usually Ix'c'u full, it lias not been so with 
political pensions of the ollua- chisses, whi(;li have, I think, l ai’ely 
if ever been granted to the fullest extent that the Acts have 
allowed. At tlie ])reseut time, out of tw’elve pensions which may 
legally be confcrr<;d, onl}' sevaui have Iwcn actually given, if 1 
reckon rightly. I do not think that this state of facts can have 
been due to the abseiua; of case's {'.ntitled to consideration, and I 
am quite certain that it is not to be aeaamnted foi' by wdiat are 
commonly termed party motives. It was obvious to me that I 

^ The lines from Lucretius (in liis s])eeeh on the Afllnnation hill). See 
above, p. ‘i.VJ. 
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> ingly pursued by my predecessors of all parties, without satisfying 
1883. myself that a new form of proceeding would be reasonable and 
safe. The examination of piivatc circumstances, such as I consider 
the Act to requi]-c, is from its own nature difficult and invidious: 
but the examination of competing cases in the ex-oflicial corps is 
a function that could not, 1 think, be discharged with the neces- 
^ sary combination of five responsible action, and of exemption 
from olfmice and suspicion. Such cases plainly may occur.^ 

T(f JfJtJf. the Prince of Wale,^. 

Augtid Wih. — 1 am much shocked at an omission which I 
made last night in failing to ask youi’ royal Highness’s leave to 
be the first to quit Jjord Alcester’s agreeable party, in order that 
1 might attend to my duties in the House of Commons. In my 
early days not only did the whole company remain united, if a 
member of the royal family were jii-cisent, until the exalted per- 
sonage had dejiartcid ; but 1 well recollect the application of the 
same rule in the case of the Archbishop (Howley) of Canterbury. 
I am soj-r}' to say t hat 1 i-eached the House of Commons in time to 
hear soiiKi outrageous speeches from the ultra Irish members. I 
will not say tliat they were meant to encourage crime, but they 
tended directly to teach the Irish ])eople to withhold their con- 
fidence from the law and its administrators; and they seemed to 
exhibit 1 iOrd Spencer as tin* enemy to the mass of the community 
— a sad and disgraceful fact, though I need not qualify what I 
told your royal lligliness, that they had for some time past not 
lieen guilty of obstruction. 

Kveii in pieces that were in tliclr nature more or less 
ollicial, ho toiudied the occasions of life by a note that was 
not merely official, or was official in its best lbj*m. To Mrs. 
Carfield he wrote (July 21, l.SSl): — 

You will, I am sure, excuse me, though a personal stranger, for 
addressing you by letter, to convey to you the assurance of my 

^ In a party sense, ns he tohl the Inid suffered an unpleasant experience 
cabinet, it might he wise enough to in another case, of the relations 
grant it, as it would please the public, brought about by the refusal of a 
displease tho tories, and widen the ])olitical pension after inquiry as to 
breach between the fourth party and the accuracy of the necessary state- 
their front bench. Mr. tiladstoue ment as to the applicant’s need for it. 
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own feelings and those of niy (•oimtrymen on the occasion of the CHAP. 

late horrible attempt to murder the President of the United. 

States, in a form more palpable at least than that of messages 
conveyed by telegraph. Those feelings have ])cen feelings in the 
first instance of sympathy, and afterwards of joy and thankfulness, 
almost comparable, and T venture to say only second, to the strong 
emotions of the great nation of which he is the appointed head. 
Individually I have, let me beg you to believe, had my full share * 
in the sentiments which have possessed the Pritish nation. They 
have been prompted and quicUtmed largely by wliat I venture to 
think is the over-growing sense of harmony and mutual respect 
and affection betwe^en the two countries, and of a relationshij) 
which from year to year ])e(;omes more and more a })racti(uil bond 
of union between us. Put they have also drawn mucJi of their 
strength from a cordial admiration of tlie simple hon)ism which 
has marked the personal conduc-t of the President, for we liave not 
yet wholly lost the capacity of apprem’ating such an example of 
Christian faith and manly fortitude. This exemplary picture has 
been made complete l)y your own contri])ution to its noble and 
touching features, on whjch 1 only foi’bear to dwell because 1 am 
directly addressing you. 

Under all the conventional solemnities in Mr. Gladstone * 
on such occasions, we arc cons(‘,ions of a sincere feeling 
that they were in real relation to hiiinan life and all its 
chances and changes. 
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PaiTiui faville della siia virtiile 
111 noil ciirar <raigeiil.i) iie d aframii. 

J^amduOy xvii. 83. 

Sjiarks of Jii.s wortli .shall .sluiw in the litl.le Jieed lie gives either to 
riches or to heavy toils. 

BOOK The session of INSH w:is nuirkod by one legislative per- 
. forinaiicG of tlie first order, tlio bill devised against corrupt 
1883. practices at elections. This invaluable measure was worked 
through the House of Commons mainly by Sir Henry James, 
the attorney general, whose skill and'temper in a business 
that was made none the easier by the fae.t of every man in the 
• House supposing himself to undei'stand tlie subject, excited 
Mr. Gladstone's cordial a/lmiration ; it strengthened that 
peculiarly warm regard in which he hold Sir Henry, not 
only now but even when the evil days of political severance 
came. The prime ininisttT, though assiduous, as he always 
was, in the discharge of those routine and secondary duties 
which can never bo neglected without damage to the House, 
had for the first session in his career as' head of a govern- 
ment, no burden in the shaping of a great bill. He insisted, in 
spite of sonm opposition in the cabinet, on accepting a motion 
.. pledging parliaiiient to economy (Ajn’il d). In a debate on 
the Congo, ho was taken by some to have gone near to 
giving up the tniaty-making power of the crown. He had 
to face more than one of those emergencies that were 
naturally common for the leader of a party with a zealous 
radical wing represented in his cabinet, and in some 
measure these occasions beset Mr. Gladstone from 1869 
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onwards. His lo3^alty and kindness to colleagues who got, CHAP. 

themselves and him into scrapes by imprudent s])ecches, 

and his activity and resource in inventing ways out of 
scrapes, were always unfailing. Often the difHculty was 
with the Queen, sometimes Avith the House of T^^rds, occa- 
sionally with the Irish members. Birmingham, for instance, 
held a grand celebration (June 13) on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Bright s connection as its representative. 

Mr. Bright used strong language about ‘Irish rebels,' iuid 
then learned that he Avould be called to account, lie con- 
sulted Mr. Gladstone, and from him received a re})ly that 
exhibits the use of logic as applied to inconvenient displays 
of the sister art of rhetoric : — 

To Mr. Brighl. 

Jmie 15, 1883. — 1 have reaB'ed your uv>l(', and 1 am ('vtrcnu'Jy 
sorry either that you should have jxu-sonal trouble after your 
great exertions, or that anything sliould o(*cur to cloud the 
brilliancy or mar the satisfaction of youi* j-ceeiit (uhhratiou in 
Birmingham. I have looked at the cxtnict fi-om youi’ spce(;h, 
which is to bo alleged as tlie corjms (irlicii, witli a jb^alous cyai. 

It seems well to be prepaiA'd for the worst. Tlu', ])oints arc, 1 
think, three'. — 1. ‘Not a fcAv’ tories n,re guilty of deU'-rmiued 
obstruction. I cannot (xmccivc it possible that tliis can 1 k> (hicmed 
a breach of privilege. 2. Tlu5se m(!ml)ei's ai-e found ‘in aJliancfri 
Avith the Irish party. Alliance is often prea lien, ted by those avIio 
disapprove, upon the ground that certjiin ])ersons have Ix'eii voting 
together. This I think can hardly he a hreaeh of ])rivi]cge even in 
cases where it may bo disputabh^ or nnti ne. 

But then : 3. This Irish party ai'c ‘relxils’ wliose oath of alle- 
giance is broken by association with the enemies of tlie country. 

Whether these allegations ai'C ti'ue or not, tlie following qiu'stions 
arise : — (a) Can they be proved ; (b) Are they allegations Avliich 
would be allowed in debate. I suppose you Avould agree with me 
that they cannot be proved ; and I doubt whether th(;y would be 
allowed in debate. The question whether they are a lnoach of 
privilege is for the House ; but the S[)(;akcr would have to say, if 
called upon, whether the)' Avere allowa])le in debate. My impres- 
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BOOK sioii is that lie wimld say no ; and I think you would not wish to 
V use elscwlierc expressions that you could not repeat in the House 
1883. Commons. 

The Speaker has a jotting in his diary which may end 
this case of a great man’s excess; — 

time 1(S. -Exciting sitting. Eright’s language about Irish rebels.' 
Certainly liis language was very strong and (juite inadmissible if 
sjiokcn within the House. In conversation with Northcote I 
d(^pi‘ccat(^d the taking notice of language outside the House, 
tliongh I could not deny that the House, if it thought fit, might 
regard the Avords as a hi’cach of privilege. But Northcote was no 
doubt urged by his friends. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s was a heavier business, and led to 
nmcli correspondence and dillicult conversation in high 
places. A little of it, containing general principles, will 
probably suffice here : — 

To X//r Henry Ponsonhy, 

June 112.— lie Chamherlam’s speech. I am sorry to say T had 
not read the rcjiort until I w.as warned by your letters to 
Cranville and to Hamilton, for my sight docs not allow me 
to r(!ad largely the small type of newspapers. I have now 
read it, and T must at once say with dee]) regret. We had done 
our best, to keep the Bright celebration in harmony with the 
general tone of o])ini()n by the mission which Granville kindly 
un<lertook. 1 am the mori*. sorry a, bout this speech, because Cham- 
berlain ha,s this year in parliament, shown both tact and talent in 
the management of (pu;stions not polemical, such as the bankruptcy 
bill. Tlu; speecli is ojien to (‘.xception from three points of view, 
as 1 think— first in n'lation to Bright, secondly in relation to the 
cabinet, thirdly ajid most es[)ecially in relation to the crown, to 
whi(*h the spi'cch did not indicate the consciousness of his holding 
any special relation. 

June 2G. — It appeared to me in considering the case of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech that by far the best correction would be found, if a 
natural opportunity should offer, in a speech differently coloured 
from himself. I found also that he was engaged to preside on 
Saturday next at the dinner of the Cohdeii Club. I addressed my- 
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seif therefore to this point, and Mr. Chamberlain will revert, on CHAP, 
that occasion, to the same lino of thought. . . . But, like Granville, v 
I consider that the offence does not consist in holding certain 
opinions, of which in my judgment the political force and effect Jire 
greatly exaggerated, but in the attitude assumed, and the tone and 
colour given to the speech. 


To Lord Granville. 

July 1, 1883.— 1 have read with care ChandM'-rlain's speech 
of last night [at the Cobden Club dinner]. . . . Am I right 
or wrong in understanding the .speech as follows. He admits 
without stint that in a cabinet concessions may be made as to 
action, but he seems to claim an unlimited li])erly of spe(H:h. Now 
I should be as far as possible from .asserting that under all circum- 
stances speech must be confined within the exact limits to which 
action is tied down. But I think the dignity ;ind authority, not to 
say the honour and integrity, of government r(;quire that the 
liberty of speaking beyond those limits should be exenused 
sparingly, reluctantly, and with much modesty and reserve. 
Whereas Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech exceeded it largely, 
gratuitously, and with a total absene.e of recognition of the fact 
that he was not an individual but a memher of a body. And the 
claim made last night to lil>erty of speech must be rciad with the 
practical illustration afforded by the Birmingham discourse, which 
evidently now stands as an instance, a sort of moi-al instance, of 
the mode in which liberty of speech is to be reconciled with limita- 
tion *of action. 1 

In order to test the question, must we not bear in mind that the. 
liberty claimed in one wing of a cabinet may also be claimed in 
another, and that while one minister .says I support this measure, 
though it does not go far enough, another may just as lawfully say 
I support this mea.sure, though it goes too far 1 For example, 
Argyll agreed to the Disturbance Compensation bill in 1880 

^ By an odd coincidence, on the the direction given to policy, and 
day after my selection of this letter, 1 each mini.ster individually has 
read that the French ijrime minister, authority only for the administra- 
M. Combes, laid down the doctrine tion of his department (.September 
that the government is never com- 25, 1902). Of course this is wholly 
mitted by a minister's individu;il incompatible with Mr. Gladstone’s 
declarations, but only by those of ideas of parliamentary responsibility 
the head of the government. He and the cabinet system, 
alone has the power of making known 
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BOOK mainly out of regard to his colleagues and their authority. What 
> if he had used in the House of Lords language like that I have 
1883. supposed ? Every extravagance of this kind puts weapons 

into the hands of oj)ponenls, and weakens the authority of govern- 
mejit, which is hardly ever too strong, and is often too weak 
already. 

In a h'ttor written sojiio years before when he was leader 
of the House, Mr. (Gladstone on the subject of the internal 
discipline of a ministerial corps told one, who was at that 
time and now his colleague, a little story: — 

As the subject is one of interest, perhaps you will let me 
mention tlio incident which first obliged me to reflect upon it. 
Nearly thirty years ago, my leader, Sir II. Peel, agreed in the 
Irish Tithes bills to give ‘Jb per cent, of the tithe to the landlord 
in return for that ‘Commutation.’ Thinking this too much (you 
sec that twist was then already in me), 1 happened to say so in a 
private letter to an Irish clergyman. Very shortly after I had a 
note from Ibad, which inclosed one from Shaw, his head man in 
Ireland, complaining of my letter as making his work impossible 
if such tilings were allowed to go on. Sir P. Peel indorsed the 
remonstrance, and I had to sing small. The discipline was very 
tight in those days (and we were in opposition, not in government). 
But it worked well on the Avhole, and I must say it was accom- 
panied on Sir 11. Peel’s part v.d(h a most rigid regard to rights of 
all kinds within the oflicial or <juasi-()flicial corps, which has sonie- 
Avliat ileclined in more recent tiirnis. 

A miuist,cr lm,d made some rorereiicc in a public speech to 
wlmt liappeiiod in tin; cabinet of wliicli he Avas a member. 

‘ 1 am sur(‘. it cannot liave occurred to you,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wrot.c, ‘ that the cabinet is the operative part of the privy 
council, that, the privy councillor’s oath is applicable to its 
proceedings, that this is a very high obligation, and that no 
one can dispense with it except the (Jueen. I may add that 
t believe no one is entitled even to make a, note of the pro- 
ceedings exce})t the ]ndmc minister. Avho has to report its 
]woceedings ()n every occasion of its meeting to the Queen, 
and Avho must by a few scraps assist his memory.’ 

By the end of the session, although its labours had not 
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been on the level of either ISSl or 1S82, Mr. (Uadstonc was CHAP, 
somewhat strained. On Aug. 22 he writes to Mrs. (Uadstonc v 
at Hawardcn : — ‘ Yesterday at I entered the House ho])ing 
to get out soon and write you a letter, when tlie Speaker 
told me Northcote was going to raise a debate on the 
Appropriation billi and 1 had to wait, listen, and then to 
speak for more than an liour, Avhieh tired mo a good deal, 
finding me weak after sitting till 2.H0 the night Ix'fore, and 
a long cabinet in the interval. Hough work for 7b ! ’ 

11 

In September he took a holiday in a shape that, tlioiigh 
he was no hearty sailor, was always a pleasure and a relief 
to him. Three letters to the tell t]>c story, and give 

a glimpse of court punctilio: — 

07i the North Srpt. If), l^ostcd at (\>jinihag(’ii^ Srpt. hi, JSs;;. 

— Mr. Gladstone presents Iris humble duty (o your Majesty, and 
has to offer his humble ajiology for not having sought fi-om your 
Majesty the usual gracious ])crmission l)ef()re setting f(»ot on 
a foreign shore. He embarked on the bth in a steamei' of the 
Castles Company under the auspices of Sir honald (iuirie, with 
no more ambitious expectation than that of a, cruise anjong the 
Western Isles. But the (ixtraordinary solidity, so to e:ill it, of a 
very fine ship (the I'nnhroh (^asilr, KHM) tons, 110 feet long) on 
the water, I'endcring her in no small degree inde])endeTit of 
weather, encouraged his fellow voyagers, and even himsiilf, thougli 
a most indifferent sailor, to extend their views, and the vessel is 
now on the North 8oa running over to Christiansaml in Norway, 
from whence it is pro 2 )Osed to go to Copenhagen, with tln^ (^xpecta 
tion, however, of again touching British soil in the middle of next 
week. Mr. Gladstone liuml^ly trusts that, under these cireiim- 
staiices, his omission may Im exensed. 

Mr. Tennyson, who is one of the party, is an excellent sailor, and 
seems to enjoy himself much in the floating castle, as it niay ])e 
termed in a wider sense than that of its appellation on tlie register. 

The weather has been variable with a heavy roll from tlio Atlantic 
at the points not sheltered; but the stormy North Sea has on 
the whole behaved extremely well as regards its two })csettirig 
liabilities to storm and fog. 
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BOOK Ship ‘ Pcmhrokr, ChiMle,^ Moullh of the Thames. Sept. 20, 1883. — 
. Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reports to your Majesty his 

1883. return this evening from Copenhagen to London. The passage 
was very rapid, and tin', weather favourable. H-e had the 
honour, with his wife and daughter and other companions of his 
voyage, to receive an invitation to dine at Fredensborg on Monday. 
He found there the entire circle of illustrious personages who have 
been gathered for some time in a family party, with a very few 
exceptions. The singularly domestic character of this remarkable 
assemldage, ajid the alFcetionate intimacy which appeared to 
[)ervado it, made an im})ression upon him not loss deep than 
the demeatiour of all its members, which was so kindly and so 
sim})]e, that oven the word condescending could hardly be applied 
to it. Nor must Mr. Gladstone allow himself to omit another strik- 
ing f('-ature of the remarkable pictiu'c^, in the unrestrained and un- 
bounded happiness of the royal children, nineteen in number, who 
appeared like a single family reared under a single roof. 

[77//.; rontil parhp foriij ia nitmhei\ visit the .s7i'//,] 

The Emperor of Russia pro])os('.d the health of your Majesty. 
Mr. Gladstone by arrangement with your Majesty’s minister at 
this (;ourt, Mr. Vivian, proposed the health of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, and the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
.‘Mid the King and Queen of the Hellenes. The King of Denmark 
did Mr. Gladstone the lionoui* to propose his health; and Mr. 
Gladstone in acknowledging this toast, thought he could not do 
otherwise, though ]io speeches liad been made, than express the 
friendly feeling of Great Britain towards Denmark, and the 
satisfaction with vhich the British })eo])le I’ecognised the tie 
of race whicii unites them with the inhabitants of the Scandi- 
navian countries. Perhajis the most vigorous and remarkable 
portion of the British nation had, Mr. Gladstone said, been drawn 
from these countries. After luncheon, the senior imperial and 
royal ])ersonages crowded together into a small cabin on the deck 
to hear Mr. Tennyson read two of his poems, several of the 
younger branches clustering round the doors. Between 2 and 3, 
tlie illustrious })arty left the Pemhivke Casfk, and in the midst of 
an animated scene, went on board the King of Denmark’s yacht, 
which steamed towards Elsinore. 
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Mr. Gladstone was much jdeased to observe that the Emperor CHAP, 
of Russia appeared to be entirely released from the immediate . ^ 
pressure of his anxieties supposed to weigh much upon his mind. 

The Empress of Russia has the genial and gracious manners wliich on 
this, and on every occasion, mark II.R.II. the I’rincess of Wales. 

Sept. 22,1883. — Mr. Gladstone })resents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has to acknowledge your Majesty's letter of the 
20th ‘giving him full credit for not having reflected at the time’ 
when he decided, as your Majesty believes, to extend his recent 
cruise to Norway and Denmark. 

He may humbly stat(‘. that he had no desire or idea beyond a 
glance, if only foi* a few hours, a.t a little of the fine and peculiar 
scenery of Norway. But he is also responsible for having 
acquiesced in the proposal (which originated with Mr. Tennyson) 
to spend a day at Goperdnigcn, where he ha])pens to have some 
associations of literary int(‘,rcst ; for Iniving accej)ted an unex- 
pected invitation to dine with the king some thirty mih'S olT ; and 
f6r having promoted the execution of a wish, again une-vpcctedly 
communicated to him, that a visit of the illustrious party to the 
Pembroke Castle should be aia-angiMl. M i*. Gladstone ought ])r{)bably 
to have foreseen all these things. With resjicct to the construc- 
tion put upon his act abroad. Mi’. Gladstone ought again, perhaps, 
to have foreseen that, in (‘ountries habituated to mort; important 
personal meetings, which ai-e uniformly declared to bo held in the 
interests of general pence, his momentary and unpremeditated con- 
tact with the sovereigns at Fredensborg would be denounced, or 
suspected of a mischievous design. lie has, however, some con- 
solation in finding that, in England at least, such a suspicion 
appears to have been coniineal t<i two secondary journals, neither 
of which has ever found (so far as he is aware) in any act of his 
anything but guilt and folly. 

Thus adopting, to a great extent, your Majesty’s view, Mr. 
Gladstone can confirm your Majesty’s belief that (with the excep- 
tion of a sentence addressed by him to the King of the Hellenes 
singly respecting Bulgaria), thci-e was on all hands an absolute 
silence in regard to public affairs. . . . 


In proposing at Kirkwall the liealtli of the poet who was 
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BOOK Ills follow ofucst on tlic cruise, Mr. Gladstone let fall a hint 

— a sii,niificaTit and perha])s a just onc^ — on the comparative 

place of politicos and letters, the difference between the 
stat esinaii and orator and the poet. ‘ Mr. Tennyson’s life 
and labour,’ he said, ‘ correspond ill point of time as nearly 
as possible to my own; but he has worked in a higher field, 
jiiid his work will be more durable. We public incn play 
a j)art which ])laces us much in view of our countrymen, 
but the words whicdi we speak have wings and fiy away and 
(lisa])[K!:ir. . . . Uiit th(! Ikxit Laureaj,o has written his own 
song on th(‘, h(^:irt,s of his countrymen that can never die.’ 

Ill 

It was said in INS-t that the organization of Egypt was a 
subject, whether regarded from the English or the European 
point of view, that was ])robabl 3 ^ more (‘oniplicated and more 
fniught with possible dangers in the future, than any (pies- 
tion of foreign ])olicy with which England had had to deal 
for the last fifty years or more. 

'flu! argume]iis against prolonged English occupation were 
tolemhly (dear. It would frec'zo all cordiality between our- 
selvc's and thn Eremdi. It would make us a Mediterranean 
military ])ower. In ease of wear, the rnajessity of holding 
Egypt w(»uld weaken us. In diplomacy it would expose 
fresh surhice to new a,nd hostile cond)inations. Yet, giving 
their full wadght 1,o every one of those considerations, a 
Eritlsh statesman was ('onfrontcsl bj'one of those intractable 
dih'ninias that make up the material of a good half of 
human history, dlie Khedive could not stand by himself, 
’fhe Turk would not, and ought not to be endured for his 
prot,e('(.or. Some other European power waadd step hi and 
block Ek' English road. Would common ])rudence in such 
a, case suifer England to accjuiesce and stand aside? Did 
not subsisting obligations also confirm the precepts of policy 
and self-interest ? In many minds this reasoning w^as 
ehmehed and clamped by the sacrifices that England had 
made when she took, and took alone, the initial military 
step. 

Egyptian alhiirs were one of the heaviest loads that 
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weighed upon Mr. (Iladstone during the whole of 1884. CHAP. 
One day in the autumn of tl\is year, towards the end of the ^ . 

business before the cabinet, a minister asked if there was 
anything else. ‘No,’ said Mr. (Iladstone with sombre irony 
as he gathered up his papers, ‘ wo have done our Egyptian 
business, and we are an Egyptian government.’ His general 
position was sketched in a letter to Lord Granville (Mar. 22 , 

1884): — ‘In regard to the Egyptian (piestion proper, I am 
conscious of being moved by three powerful considerations. 

(1) Respect for European law, and for the peace of eastern 
Europe, essentially connected with its observance. (2) The 
just claims of the Khedive, wlio has given us no case against 
him, and his people as connected with liiin. (8) lndis})osi- 
tion to extend the responsibilities of this country. Gn the 
first two I feel very still. On the third I should have due 
regard to my personal condition as a vanishing ejuantity.’ 

The question of the continuance of the old dual control by 
England and France wuxs raised almost immediatOy after 
the English occupation began, but English opinion sii])- 
ported or stimulated the cabinet in refusing to rcistore a 
form of co*operation that had worked well oilginally in the 
hands of Raring and do Rlignieres, but iiad sul)se(piently 
betrayed its inherent w^eakness. Erance resumed what is 
diplomatically styled liberty of action in Egypt; and many 
months were passed in negotiations, the most entangle(l in 
which a British government xvas ev(a- engaged. Why did 
not England, impatient criti('-s of Mr. Gladstone and his 
cabinet inquire, at once formally pnxdaim a protectorate? 

Because it would have been a direct breach of her moral 
obligations of good faiili to Europe. Tlicse were undisputed 
and indisputable. It would ba,vc brought her within instant 
reach of a possible war with Erance, for which the sinister 
and interested approval of Germany would have ])een small 
compensation. 

The issue lay between annexation and withdrawal, — 
annexation to be veiled and indirect, withdrawal to bo 
cautious and conditional. No member of the cabinet at 
this time seems to have listened with any favour what- 
ever to the mention of annexation. A])art from other 
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BOOK objections, it would undeniably have been a flagrant breach 
^ of solemn international engagements. The cabinet was 
pledged up to the lips to withdrawal, and when Lord 
Hartingtoii talked to the House of Commons of the last 
British soldier quitting Egypt in a few months, nobody ever 
doubted then or since that he was declaring the sincere 
intention of the cabinet. Nor was any doubt possible, that 
the intention of the cabinet entirely coincided at that time 
with the opinion and wishes of the general public. The 
operations in Egypt had not been popular,'^ and the national 
temper was still as hostile to all expansion as when it cast 
out Lord Beaconslield. Withdrawal, however, was beset with 
inextricable difficulties. Either withdrawal or annexation 
would have simplified the position and brought its own 
advantages. Neither was possible. The British govern- 
ment after Tel-el-Kebir vainly strove to steer a course that 
would combine the advantages of both. Say what they 
would, military occupation was taken to make them re- 
sponsible for everything that happened in Egypt. This 
encouraged the view that they should give orders to Egypt, 
and make Egypt obey. But then direct and continuous 
interference with the Egyptian administration was advance 
in a path that could only end in annexation. To govern 
Egy})t from Ijondon through a native ministry, was in fact 
nothing but annexation, and aimexatioii in its clumsiest 
and most troublesome shape. Such a policy was least of 
all to be reconciled with the avowed policy of withdrawal. 
To treat native ministers as mere ciphers and puppets, 
and then to hope to leave them at the end with authority 
enough to govern the country by themselves, was pure 
delusion. 

So mucli for our relations with Egypt internally. Then 
came Europe and the Powers, and the regulation of a 
linancial situation of indescribable complexity. ‘I some- 
times fear,’ Mr. (lladstonc WTotc to Lord Granville (Dec. 8, 

1 ^lany indications of tliis could went to make speeches at Liverpool, 
be cited, if there were room. A and had to re})ort on returning to 
parade of the victors of Tcl-el-Kebir town that references to Egypt fell 
through the strc'ets of Loudon stirred altogether Hat. 
little excitement. Two ministers 
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1884) ‘ that some of the foreii^n governments have the same CHAP, 
notion of me that Nicholas was supposed to have of Lord v ^ 
Aberdeen. But there is no one in the cabinet less disposed 
than I am to knuckle down to them in this Egyptian matter, 
about which they, except Italy, behave so ill, some of them 
without excuse.’ ‘As to Bismarck,’ he said, ‘it is a case 
of sheer audacity, of which he has an unbounded stock.’ 

Two months before he had complained to Lord Granville of 
the same powerful personage : — ‘ Ought not some noticjo to 
be taken of Bismarck’s impudent reference to the English 
exchequer? Ought you to have such a remark in your 
possession without protest? He coolly assumes in eifect 
that we are responsible for all the financial wants and 
occasions of Egypt.’ 

The sensible reader would resist any attempt to drag him 
into the Serbonian bog of Egyptian finance. Nor need J 
describe either the protracted conference of tbe European 
Powers, or the mission of Jjord Northbrook. To this able 
colleague, Mr. Gladstone wrote on the eve of his departure 
(Aug. 29, 1884L— 

I cannot let you quit our .slioro.s without a word of valodiciioii. 

Your colleagues are too deeply interested to be inquirtial judges 
of your mission. But they certainly cannot be iiiistiihen in their 
appreciation of the generosity and courage which could alone liave 
induced you to undertake it. Our task in Egypt generally may 
not unfairly be called an im])Ossible task, and witli tlie impossi])le 
no man can successfully contend. But we are well satisfied tliat 
whatever is possible, you will achieve; whatever judgment, ex- 
perience, firmness, gentleness can do, will he done. Our ex})ecta- 
tions from the nature of tin; case must he moderate ; l)ut be 
assured, they will not he the measure of our gratitude. All good 
go with you. 

Lord Northbrook’s report when in due time it came, 
engaged the prime minister’s anxious consideration, but it 
could not be carried further. What the Powcts might agree 
to, parliament would not look at. The situation was one of 
the utmost delicacy and danger, as anybody who is aware 
of the diplomatic embarrassments of it knows. An agree- 
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BOOK Tnent with France about the Suez Canal came to nothing*. 

^ y A conference upon finance came to nothing. Bismarck was 

1884 . England, partly from his dislike of 

certain exalted Englisli personages and influences at his own 
court, partly because it suited him that France and England 
should he had friends, partly because, as he complained, 
whenever ho tried to found a colony, we (dosed in upon him. 
He prcxudied a soruion on do nt den, and while scouting the 
ld(‘a of any real differences with this country, he hinted 
Unit if we could not accommodate him in colonial questions, 
lie might not find it in his power to accommodate us in 
European questions. Mr. (iladstone declared for treating 
every (Tirnnin claim in an ccpiitahle spirit, but said we had 
our own colonial (Communities to consider. 

In March IS85, after negotiations that threatened to be 
endless the London ( Convention was signed and the riddle 
of the financial s|)hinx Vvas solved. This made possible the 
coming yi'ars of bonefKaait reform. The wonder is, says a 
competi'nt observer, how in view of the indifference of most 
of the I’owers to the wclfa,re of Egy])t and the bitter annoy- 
ance of Frince at our position in that (amntry, the English 
govi'rnnu'ut ever sucrceeded in inducing all the parties con- 
('criK'd to agre(‘. to so reasonabh^ an arrangement.^ 

Mcanwhih', as we shall s(‘e all too soon, the (piestiim of 
Egypt proper as it was then called, had brought up the 
(piestion of the Soudan, and with it an incident that made 
what ]\Ir. (lladst.one cal bed ‘the blaickest day since the 
ITio'nix Park.’ In LSS4 the government still seemed pros- 
])erous. The ordinary human Gmdency to croak never dies, 
especially in the jiolith's of party. Men talked of humilia- 
tion abroad, ruin at home, agricultural interests doomed, 
traih' at a standstill —calamit.ics all obviously due to a 
government without spirit, and a majority with no independ- 
ence. But then humiliation, to be sure, only meant jealousy 
in other countries because we declined to put ourselves in 
the wi'ong, and to bo hoodwinked into unwise alliances. 
Buiii only meant reform without rer’olution. Doom meant 
an inappreciable falling off in the vast volume of our trade. 

* Milner's En<jland in Eytfpf, p. 18."). 
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Dectston by majority's is as imicli an e.'.jK'diciil as I)}' gas. 

In adopting it as a, nde, v. o an' iu»l. n'ali.sing pri fcciion, but. bow iiig 
to an imperfection. It lias t!u' gn'at nu'ritof avoiding, and tbat by 
a te.st perfectly definite, the bust resort, to violein'e ; and of making 
force itself the servant insti'ad of the master of authority. Hut. our 
country ri'joicea in t.he bc'lief that, sin* does not decide all 1, hinges b}' 
majorities. • CIi.aostone (is.ys). 

‘The word proceditre,’ stiid Mr. ( JltidstoTio to a c.liib oryoiiTio- (IHAP. 

politictd raissioiiari(;H in ISSt, ‘lias in it soniotliiihtf Ijonioly, v 

and it is ditHcnlt for any ono, ox('C])t tlioso who ])tiss tlicir 
lives within Uh! walls of ])a,rlittni('nt, to understand how vittd 
and urgent a truth it, is, tltat tln're is no more urgent demand, 
tlierc is no aim or jinrpuso more ahsohitely essential to tlie 
future victories and the future eflieiency of the House of 
Corninons, than that it slionld effeot, with the snppoiii of the 
nation — for it can lie effected in no oth(T way — some great 
reform in the matter uf its pro('ednre.’ Me spuk(^ fnrtlier 
of the ‘absolute and da.ily-growing necessity of wdiab 1 will 
describe as a great internal reform of the House of Commons, 

(piite distinct from that reform heyond its doors on which 
our hearts are at present es])ecially set.’ Iteform from within 
and reform from without. Avero the two tasks, mhher of 
them other than dillienlt in it self and both made supremely 
difficult by the extraordinary spirit of fuel ion at that time 
animating the minority. The internal reform had hecn 
made necossai-y, as Mr. Gladstone ex])ressed it, hy system- 
atised obstruction, based u])on the abuse of ancient and 
generous rules, under wlii(di systmn the IIoiiso of (kimmons 
‘becomes more and more the slave of seme of the poorest 
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— before bo told the provost of Oriel, ‘ The forms of parliament 
1884 . more than a mature expression of the principles of 

justice in their application to the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies, having it for tlicir object to secure freedom and 
reflection, and well fitted to attain that object/ These high 
ideals had been gradually lowered, for Mr. Parnell had found 
out that the rules whi(4i liad for their object the security of 
freedom and reflection, could be still more effectually wrested 
to objecits the very opposite. 

In Mr. Gladstone s first session (LSBS) 395 members (the 
speaker excluded) spoke, and the total number of speeches 
was 5765. Fifty years later, in the session of 1883, the total 
number of speeches had risen to 21,160. The remedies pro- 
posed from time to time in this parliament by Mr. Gladstone 
Avere various, and Avere the occasion of many fierce and 
stubborn conflicts. But the .subject is in the highest degree 
te(‘hniciil,and only intelligible to those who, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘pass their lives Avithin the Avails of parliament’ — 
perhaps not by any means to all even of them. His papers 
contain nothing of interest or novelty upon the question 
either of devolution or of the compulsory stoppage of debate. 
We may as Avel I, therefore, IcaA^e it alone, only observing that 
the necessity for the closure Avas probably the most unpalat- 
able of all the changes forced on Mr. Gladstone by change 
in social and politicail circumstance. To leave the subject 
alone is not to ignore its extreme importance, either in the 
effect ol’ rcivolutioii in procedure u])on the character of the 
Houses and its poAver of despatching and controlling national 
business; or as an indication tbat the old order was yielding 
in the political sphere as everywhere else to the conditions 
of a new time. 


II 

The question of extending to householders in the country 
the franchise tha-t in 1867 had been conferred on house- 
holders in boroughs, had been first pressed Avith eloquence 
and resolution by ^Ir. Trevelyan. In 1876 he introduced two 
resolutions, one for extended framdiise, the other for a new 
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arrangement of seats, made necessary by the creation of the CHAP, 
new voters. In a tory parliament lie liad, of course, no v 
chance, Mr. Gladstone, not naturally any more ardent for 
change in political machinery than Burke or (-aniiing had 
been, was in no liurry about it, but was well aware that the 
triumphant parliament of ]S(S0 could not be allowed to 
expire without the cffo('.tivo adoption by the government ol’ 
proposals in principle siudi as those made by Mr. Trcvelyaai 
in 1876. One wing of the cabinet hung back. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, reading the signs in the political ski(',s, felt 
that the hour had struck ; the cabinet followed, and the bill 
was framed. Never, said Mr. Gladstone, was a bill so large 
in respect of the numbers to Inive votes; so imnx'dit in 
point of principle, for it raised no new questions and sprang 
from no new principles. It Avent, ho contcuidod juid most 
truly contended, to the extreme of (consideration for opponents, 
and avoided several points that had esjxcc.ial aitracctions for 
friends. So likewise, the general primciplcs on which redis- 
tribution of seats would be governed, were admittedly framed 
in a conservative spirit. 

The comparative magnitude of the operation was thus 
described by Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 2<s, 1884): — 

In 183*2 there was passed what was considered a Magna Churta 
of British liberties ; but thar Magna Charta of British liberties 
added, according to the previous estimate of Lord .John Kusscdl, 
500,000, while according to the results considerably l(\ss than 
500,000 were added to the entire constituency of the throe 
countries. After 1832 Ave come to 1866. At tliat time the 
total constituency of the United Kingdom reached 1,364,000. 

By the bills which Avere passed hetwe^en 1867 and 1869 that 
number was raised to 2,448,000. Under the action of the 
present laAV the constituency has reached in round numbers 
what I Avould call 3,000,000. This bill, if it passes as pre- 
sented, will add to the English (jonstituency over 1,300,000 
persons. It will add to the Scotch constituency, Scotland 
being at present rather better provided in this respect than 
either of the other countries, over 200,000, and to the Irish 
constituency over 400,000; or in the main, to the present aggre- 
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. will add 2,000,000 more, nearly twice as much as was added 
since 1867, and more than four times as much as was added in 
1832. 

The bill was road a second time (April 7) by the over- 
whelming majority of 310 against 210. Even those who 
jiiost disliked the measure admitted that a majority of this 
size c-oidd not bo made light of, though they went on in 
charity to say that it did not represent the honest opinion 
of those who composed it.. It was in fact, as such persons 
argued, the strongest proof of the degradation brought into 
our politics by the Act of 1(S()7. ‘ All the bribes of Danby or 
of Walpole or of Pelham,’ (Tied one excited critic, ‘all the 
bullying of the Tudors, all the lobbying of George ill,, would 
have been ])owerless to secure it in t.lie most corru])t or the 
most scTvile days of the ancient House of Commons.’^ 

()n the tliird reading the opposition disa])peared from the 
lloiise, and on Mr. Gbidstone’s prom])t initiative it was 
placed on re(a)rd in the journals that the bill had been 
(tarried ))y a unanimous verdict. It went to the Lords, and 
by a majority, lirst of 5!) and then of 50, they put what Mr. 
Gladstone mildly calhal ‘an effectual slo])pago on the hill, or 
in other words did ])ractically rejeett it.’ The ])lain issue, if 
we can call it ])lain, was this. What the tories, with different 
degrees of sinc(Tity, ])rof<\ssed to dread was that the election 
might take plac.e on tiie new franchise, but with an unaltered 
disposition of ]»arliameiitary seats. At heart the bulk of 
them were as little friendly to a lowered franchise in the 
counties, iis they had been in the case of the towns before Mr, 
Disraeli educated them. Put this was a secret dangerous 
to let out, for the eidranchisod workers in the towns would 
never undersl.and why workers in the villages should not 
have a vote. Apart from this, the tory leaders believed that 
unless the allotment of scats wont with the addition of a 
eoiiple of milli(m new voters, tlio prospect would bo ruinously 
unfavourable to their party, and t.hey offered determined 
resistance to the chance of a jockeying operation of this 


Satm'daj/ Jievicic, April 12, 1S81. 
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kind. At least one very eminent man amon^^ them had CHAP, 
privately made up his mind that the procecdin^^ supposed to ^ ^ 
be designed by their opponents — their distinct professions 
notwithstanding,— would ediU'.c the tory party for thirty years 
to come. Mr. Gladstone and his government on the other 
hand agreed, on grounds of their own and for reasons of 
their own, that the two changes should come into o]>eration 
together. AVhat tliey contended Avas, that to tack redistribu- 
tion on to franchise, was to scotch or kill fraiudiise. ‘1 do 
not hesitate to say,’ Mr. Gladstone told his delators, ‘ that 
those who arc opposing us, and making use of this topic (d’ 
redistribution of scats as a means for defeating the frantduse 
bill, knoAv as well as Ave do that, had avc been such idiots find 
such dolts as to present to parliament a hill for tlie comhiiied 
purpose, or to bring in tAvo bills for the tAvo purposes as one 
measure — I say, they know as avcU as \vi'. do, that, fi disgrace- 
ful failure would liave been the n'sull, of our folly, .and that 
we should have been trfiitors to you, and to the cause we 
had in hand.’ ^ ])isin forested onlookers ihouglit, t.lieie ought 
to be no great dilficulty in securing the result tliat bolli sides 
desired. As the Duke of Argyll ]>ut it, to Mr. Gladstone, if 
in private business two men Avere to come to a bnjaeh, wluui 
standing so near to one finother in fiini find profession, t-lny 
Avould be shut u}) in bedlam. ’Hiis is just Avliat the judi(dous 
reader Avill think to-day. 

The controversy wfis trans]K)rt(al from pfirlifiniont to the 
platform, and a vigorous figitation markcsl th(^ iuit.unm 
recess. It was a double agitation. What Ix'gan as a cjim- 
paign on behalf of the rural househokler, threatened t,o end 
as one against hereditfiry legishitors. It is a Avcll-known 
advantage in movements of this sort to be not ordy for, 
but also against, somebody or somctliing; against fi jninister, 
by preference, or if not an individual, then against a body. 

A hereditary legislature in fi community that has reached the 
self-governing stage is jin anachronism tlnit makes the easiest 
of all marks for mockeiy find attack, so long fis it lasts. 
Nobody can doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had been the 
frantic demagogue or fretful revolutionist that his opponents 

^ Edinburgh, xVugust- W, 1S84. 
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thought, ho now had an excellent chance of bringing the 
V question of the House of Lords irresistibly to the front. 
As it was, in the midst of the storm raised by his lieutenants 
and supporters all over the country, he was the moderating 
force, elaborately appealing, as he said, to the reason rather 
than the fears of his opponents. 

One reproachful passage in his speeches this autumn 
ac(piires a rather peculiar significance in the light of the 
events tliat were in the coming years to follow. He is dealing 
with the argument that i.ho hereditary House protects the 
nation against fleeting opinions : — 

How is it witli regard to the solid and permanent opinion of the 
nation 'I We have had twelve parliaments since the Reform Act, 

■ I have a right to say so, as T have sat in every one of them, — 
and the opinion, the naHonal opinion, has been exhibited in the 
following manner. Ten of those parliaments have had a liberal 
niiijorily. Tlie elevemth parliament was the one that sat from 
](S'jl to 18-17. It was elected as a tory parliament ; but in 184G 
it put out the conservative government of Sir Robert Peel, and 
put ill and supported till its dissolution, the liberal government of 
Lord John Russell. That is the ehwenth parliament. But then 
there is the tw'elfth parliament, a,nd that is one that you and 1 
know a, good dc^al about [Lord Beaconsfield’s parliament], for we 
talked largi'ly on tlic subject of its merits and demerits, whichever 
they may be, at the time of the last election. That parliament 
was, 1 admit, a tory jiarliament from the beginning to the end. 
But 1 want to know, looking hack for a period of more than fifty 
years, which represented llie solid permanent conviction of the 
nation b— the ten parliaments that were elected upon ten out of 
the twelve dissolutions, or the one parliament that (Ranced to be 
elected from the disorganized state of the liberal party in the early 
jiart of the yi'ar 187-1 1 Weil, heme arc ten parliaments on the one 
side; here is one parliament on the other side , . . The House of 
Lords was in sympathy wdth the one parliament, and was in 
ojiposition ... to the ten parliaments. And yet you are told, 
when, — w^e wall say for forty-five years out of fifty — practically 
the nation has manifested its liberal tendencies by the election of 
liberal parliaments, and once only has chanced to elect a thoroughly 
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tory parliament, you are told that it is the thoroughly tory CHAP, 
parliament that represents the solid and permanent opinion of the ^ 
country.! 76. 

In time a curious thing, not yet adequately explained, fell 
out, for the extension of the franchise in 1867 and now in 
18841 , resulted in a reversal of the apparent law of things 
that had ruled our })olitical parties through the epoch that 
Mr. Gladstone has just sketched. The live parliaments since 
1884 have not followed the line of the ten parliaments pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding the enlargement of direct p)opular 
power. 

Ill 

In August Mr. Gladstone submitted to the (^lueen a 
memorandum on the political situation. It was much more 
elaborate than the ordinary official submissions. Lord 
Granville was the only colleague who had seen it, and Mr. 
Gladstone was alone responsible for laying it before the 
sovereign. It is a masterly statement of tlic case, starting 
from the assumption for the sake of argument that the tories 
were right and the liberals wrong as to the two bills; then 
proceeding on the basis of a strongly expressed desire to 
keep back a movement for organic change; next urging the 
signs that such a movement would go forward with irresistible 
force if the bill were again rejected; and concluding thus: — 

I may say in (conclusion that there is no pei'sonal act if it be com- 
patible with personal honour and likely to contrilaite to an (Mid wbicch 
I bold very dear, tliat I would not gladly do for the purpose of 
helping to close the present controversy, and in closing it to prevemt 
the growth of one probalily more complex and more formidable. 

This document, tempered, unrhetorical, almost dispas- 
sionate, was the starting-point of proceedings that, after 
enormous difficulties had been surmounted by patience and 
perseverance, working through his power in parliament and 
his authority in the country, ended in final pacilication and 
a sound political settlement. It was Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
fnanship that brought this pacification into sight and within 
reach. 

^ Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, August 30, 1884. 
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v arrui merits and tho earnest tone in which they were pressed. 

1884. Thou^^h doubting whether there was any strong desire for 
a change in tho position of tlie House of Lords, still she 
‘ did not shut Iicr eyes to tho possible gravity of the situation ’ 
(Aug, 31 ). She seemed inclined to take some steps for ascer- 
taining tho opinion of tho leaders of opposition, with a view 
to inducing them to modify their programme. The Duke 
of Richmond visited Balmoral (Sept. 13), but when Mr. 
Gladstone, tlien himself on Deeside, heard what had passed 
in the direction of compromise, ho could only say/ Waste 
of breath !’ To all suggestions of a dissolution on the case 
in issue, Mr. Gladstone said to a confidential emissary from 
Balmoral : — 

Never will 1 l)e a party to (lissolving in order to deterniiiie 
whether the liords or the Commons Avon*- riglib upon the Franchise 
hill. Tf 1 li.avc atiything to do with dissolution, it will be a 
dissolution upon oigjinic change in the House of Lords. Should 
this hill he again rejected in a definite manner, there will he only 
two courses open to m(‘, om^ to cut out of public life, Avhicli I shall 
infiniU'ly prefer ; tln^ other to h(“.(5ome a supporter of organic change 
in the- House of l.ords, Avdiieh 1 hate an<l Avhich I am making all 
this fuss in order to avoid. We have a few W('eks l)ofore us to try 
and avert tine- mischied. AfU'r a second rejection it will l)e too 
l-ate. There is {)er]ia])s tlie alternative of advising a large creation 
of peei's : hut to this thei'c are great objections, even if the Queen 
Aven'- Avilliiig, 1 am not at present sure that I could bring myself 
to he a party to the. ;idopt-ion of a plan like that of 1832. 

AVhen ])eo})lo talked to liim of dissolution as a means of 
briiAging the Lords to account, he replied in scorn: — ‘A 
marvellous conception! On such a dissolution, if the 
country disapproved of the conduct of its representatives, 
it Avould cashier them; but, if it disapproved of the conduct 
of tho peers, it Avould simply have to see them resume their 
place of poAver, to employ it to the best of their ability as 
opportunity might serve, in thwarting the desires of the 
country expressed through its representatives.’ 

It was reported to Mr. Gladstone that his speeches in 
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Scotland (though they were marked by inucli restraint) CHAP 
created some displeasure at Balmoral, He wrote to Lord 
Granville (Sept. 2()) 

The Queen does not know the facts. If sIk; did, she would liave 
known that while I have been compelled to deviate from the 
intention of speaking only to constituents which (with much 
difficulty) I kept until Aberdeen, I have thereby (and again with 
much difficulty in handling the audiences, ev(U'y one of whi(;h 
would have wished a diflerent course of proceedifig) been enabled 
to do much in the way of keeping the <piestion of organic change 
in the House of Lords out of the jn-csent stage of the cotitrovcrsy. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby, of course at the (Queen’s instigation^ 
was indefatigable and infinitely ingenious in inventing 
devices of possible compromise between Lords and ( bnnnons, 
or between Lords and ministers, such as might secure the 
passing of franchise, and yet at the same time secure the 
creation of now electoral areas before the extended francliisi! 
should become operative. The Queen ri'pcaled to some 
members of the opposition*— she did not at this stage 
communicate directly with J^ord Salisbmy— the essenc.e of 
Mr. Gladstone’s memorandum of Aiigust, and no doubt 
conveyed the impression that it had made upon her own 
mind. Later correspondence In'tween lier secretary and 
the Duke of Richmond set up a salutary ferment in what 
had not been at first a very promising (piarter. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone was hard at work in other direc- 
tions. He was urgent (Oct. 2) that Lord Granville should 
make every effort to bring more peers into the fold to save 
the bill when it reappeared in the autumn session. He had 
himself ‘garnered in a rich liarvest,’ of bishops in duly. 

On previous occasions he liad plied the episcopal bench 
with political appeals, and this time he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : — 

July 2, 1884.-— I should have felt repugtiaiicc and seru])le about 
Jiddressing your Grace at any time or» any subject of a political 
nature, if it were confined within the ordinary limits of such 
subjects. But it seems impossible to refuse credit to the accounts, 
which assure us that the peers of the opposition, under Lord 
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— ^ strenytli and influence for the purpose of throwing out the 

1884. Franchise bill in the House of Lords; and thus of entering upon a 
conflict with the House of Comimms, from whi(‘;h at each step in 
the proceeding it may probably become more diflicult to retire, 
and which, if left tf) its natural course, will probaldy develop itself 
into a constitutional crisis of such an order, as has not occurred 
•since 1832. . . . 

To Tenny.son, tbc })ossessor of a .spiritual power oven more 
than arcbiepiscopal, who had now a place among peers 
temporal, bo addressed a remonstrance (July (i) : — 

. . . Upon consideration I cannot help writing a line, for 1 
must hope you will reconsider your intention. The best mode in 
which I can support a sugg(\stion seemingly so audacious is by 
informing you, tha,t nil sobei'- minded conservative peers are in 
great dismay at thi.s wild proc.ceding of Lord Salisbury ; that the 
ultra-radicals and rarnellites, on the otlier hand, are in a state of 
g1(‘,o, as they believe, and with good reason, that the battle once 
begun will end in some gniat humiliation to the House of Lord.s, 
()]* some important change in its composition. That (to my 
knowledg(') various bi.shops of conservative leanings are, on this 
account, going to vot(^ with tluj government — as may be the case 
with lay pen-rs also. That you are the only peer, so far as I know, 
associated with liberal ideas or the liberal party, who hesitates to 
vote against Lord Salisbury. 

Ill the later stage of this controversy, Tennyson shot the 
well-known lines at him — 

8teersjuan, h(^ not preci])it:itc in tliine act 
Of steering, for the river lien', niy friend. 

Parts in two channels, moving to one end — 

Tliis goes straiglit forward to the cataract : 

I’hat streams ahmit the bend. 

Pmt tho’ the cataract seems the nearer Avay, 

AVhate’er the crowd on either bank may say, 

Take thou “ the bend,” ’twill .save thee many a day. 

To a poet who made to his generation such exquisite gifts 
of beauty and pleasure, the hardest of party-men may 
pardon unseasonable fears about franchise and one-horse 
constituencies. As matter of fact and in plain prose, this 
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taking of tlie bend was exactly what the steersman had been 
doing, so as to keep other peo])le out of cataracts. 

* Then why should not l^ord Granville try his hand on 
ambassadors, pressing them to save their order from a 
tempest that must strain, and might wreck it To Mr. 
Chamberlain, wlio was in liis element, or in one of his 
elements, Mr. Gladstone wrote (Oct. S) : — 

I see that Salisbury by liis declaration in the Times of Satiu'day, 
that the Lords are to contend for the simultaneous passing of tl)c 
two bills, has given you an I'xcellcnt su])jeet for deiiiineiation, 
and you may safcjly deiiouin'c 'liim to your heail/s content. 
But I earnestly liopc that you will leave us all cll)Ow room on 
other questions which maij aiiso. If yon })a^'e seen my letters 
(virtually) to the Queen, I do m)t think you will have found reason 
for alarm in them. I am sorry that JIartington the other day 
used the word compromise, a word which has nev(T pass('d my 
lips, though I believe he meant nothing wrong. If we could find 
anything which, though surnmdering nothing .substantial, wa)ul(l 
build a bridge foi* honourable and moderate men lu r(‘treat by, I 
am sure you would not objee-t to it. But T have a much .stronger 
plea for your reserve than any r(Mpiest of my own. It is thi.s, that 
the cabinet ha,s postponed di.scussing the matter until Mbidnesda)^ 
simply in ordei* that you may l)e pre.sent and take your share. 
They meet at twelve. 1 shall venture to count on your doing 
nothing to narrow the ground left open to us, which is indeed bul. 
a stinted one. 

Three days later (Oct. 11) the Queen writing to the pi’irne 
minister was able to mark a further stage; — 

Although the strong expressions used ]>y ministers in their 
recent speeches have made the task of conciliation undertaken by 
the Queen a most difficult on(‘, slie is so much impressed with the 
importance of the issue at stake, that slie has persever(‘d in luu 
endeavours, and has obtained from tin; leaders of tin* opposition 
an expression of their readiness to negotiate on the basis ('f Lord 
Hartington’s speech at Hanley. In the hope that this may lead 
to a compromise, the Queen ha.s suggeste<l that Lord Ilartington 
may enter into communication Avith Lord Salisbury, and she 
trusts, from Mr. Gladstone’s telegram received this morning, that 
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he will empower Lord Hiirtington to discuss the possibility of an 
V agreement with Jjord Salisbury. 

In acknowledgment, Mr. (Iladstone offered liis thanks for 
all lier Majesty’s 'well-timed efforts to bring about an 
accommodation.’ He could not, however, he proceeded, 
feel sanguine as to obtaining any concession from the 
leaders, but he is very glad that Lord Hartington should try. 

Happily, and as might have been expected by anybody 
who remembered tlm action of the sensible peers who saved 
th(i lleibrm bill iii 1832, the rash and headstrong men in 
high places in the tory party %ere not allowed to have their 
own way. Beforo the autumn was over, prudent members 
of the opposition became uneasy. They knew that in 
substance the conclusion was foregone, but they knew also 
that just as in their own body there was a division between 
hothead and moderate, so in the cabinet they could count 
upon ii whig section, and probai)ly upon the prime minister 
as well. Thc}^ nol.ed his words spoken in July, ‘It is not 
our desire to see the bill carried by storm and tempest. It 
is our desire t,o see it win it,s way by persuasion and calm 
discussion to the rational minds of men.' ^ 

Meanwhile Sir Michael Hicks Beach had already, 'with the 
knowh3dge and without the disapproval of other leading 
men on the tory side, suggested an exchange of views to 
Lord Hartington, who was warmly encouraged by the 
(tabinct to carry on communications, as being a person 
peculiarly fit ted for the task, ' enjoying full confidence on 
one side,’ as Mr. (Iladstone said to the Queen, ‘and pro- 
bably more on the other side than any other minister could 
enjoy.’ These twm cool and able men took the extension of 
county fVanc-hise for granted, and their conferences turned 
pretty exidusively on redistribution. Sir Michael pressed 
the separation of urban from rural areas, and what was more 
S])ecifically important was his advocacy of single-member 
or one-horse constituencies. His own long experience of a 
scattered agricultural division had convinced him that such 
a,reas with household suffrage would be unworkable. Lord 
Hartington knew the advantage of two-member constituencies 
^ Dinner of the Eighty Club, July 11, 1884. 
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for liis party, because ibey made an openint^ for one wing CHAP, 
candidate and one radical. But lie did not make this a 
question of life or death, and the ground was thoroughly well 
hoed and raked. Lord Salisbury, to whom the nature of these 
communications had been made known by the colleague 
concerned, told him of the suggestion from the Queen, and 
said that he and Sir Staiford Northcote had unreservedly 
accepted it. So far the cabinet had found the several views 
in favour with their opponents as to electoral areas, rather 
more sweeping and radical than tlnur own had been, and 
they hoped that on the basis thus informally laid, they 
might proceed to the more (hweloped convorsaXion with the 
two official leaders. Then the tory ultras interposed. 


IV 

On the last day of October t,hc Queen wrote to Mr. 
(Iladstone from Balmoral : — 

The Queen thiiibs tliat it woii]«l Ix' ;i niea,n.s of .'irriviiig at some 
understanding if the leaders of the ])artie.s in both llous(\s ('ould 
exchange their vi(!ws p(^rsonally. 'J'lie 1 )uk(‘ of Argyll or any other 
person unconnected for tlie present with the government or the 
opposition might he ernjiloyed in hringing ahont a meeting, and in 
assisting to solve diflieulties. The Queen thinks the government 
should in any proje(X forming the ]«isis of resolutions on redis- 
tribution to he proposed to the House, distine.tly define tlnhr plans 
at such a personal conferenee. The Queen helieves tiiat were 
assuranee given that the rcMlistribution would not h(^ wholly 
inimical to the prospects of the e.onservative party, tlnnr con- 
currence might be obtained. The (^hnicai feels most strongly that 
it is of the utmost importance that in this .serious crisis such 
means, even if unusual, should he tried, and knowing how fnlly 
Mr. Gladstone recognises the great danger that might aiise by 
prolonging the conllict, the Queen mrnesthf trusts that he will 
avail himself of such means to obviate it. 

The Queen then wrote to Lord Salisbury in the same 
sense in which she had written to the juime minister. Lord 
Salisbury replied that it would give him great pleasure to 
consult with anybody the Queen might desire, and that in 
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^ to bring the controversy finally to a just and honourable 
issue. Ho went on however to say, in the caustic vein 
that was one of his ruling traits, that while cheerfully com- 
plying with the Queen’s wishes, he thought it right to add 
that, so far as his information went, no danger attached 
to the prolongation of the controversy for a consider- 
able time, nor did he believe that there was any real 
excitement in the country about it. The Queen in replying 
(Nov. 5), said that she would at once acquaint Mr. Gladstone 
with what he had said. 

The autumn session began, and the Franchise bill was 
introduced again. Three days later, in consequence of 
a communication from tlie other camp, the debate on 
the second reading was conciliatory, but the tories 
won a bye-election, and the proceedings in committee 
became menacing and clouded. Discrepancies abounded in 
the views of the opposition upon redistribution. Wlien the 
third reading came (Nov. 11), important men on the tory 
side insisted on the production of a Scats bill, and declared 
there must be no communication with the enemy. Mr. 
Gladstone was elaborately pacific. If he could not get 
peace, ho said, at least let it be recorded that he desired peace. 
The parleys of Ijord Hartington and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
caiJie to an end. 

Mr. Gladstone late one night soon after this (Nov. 14), 
liad a long conversation with Sir Stafford Northcote at the 
house of a friend. He had the authority of the cabinet (not 
given for this special interview) to promise the introduction 
of a Scats bill before the committee stage of the Franchise 
bill in the Lords, provided he was assured that it could be 
done without endangering or retarding franchise. North- 
cote and Mr. Gladstone made good })rogress on the principles 
of redistribution. Then (aimc an awlvAvard message from 
Lord Salisbury that the Lords could not let the Franchise 
bill through, until they got the Seats bill from the Commons. 
So Jiegotiations were again broken off. 

The only hope now was that a sufhcieiit number of Lord 
Salisbury’s adherents would leave him in the lurch, if he 
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did not close with what was understood to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
engagement, to procure and press a seats bill as soon as ever 
franchise was out of danger. So it happened, and the door 
that had thus been shut, speedily opened. Indirect com- 
munication reached the treasury bench that seemed to show 
the leaders of opposition to be again alive. There were 
many surmises, everybody was excited, and two great tory 
leaders in the Lords called on Lord Granville one day, anxious 
for a modus vivendl. Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, in 
conformity with a previous decision of the cabinet, declared 
the willingness of the government to produce a bill or 
explain its provisions, on receiving a reasonable guarantee 
that the Franchise bill would be passed before the end of 
the sittings. The ultras of the opposition still insisted on 
making bets all round that the Frmichise bill would not 
become law; besides betting, they declared they would die 
on the floor of the House in resisting an ac.commodation. 
A meeting of the party was summoned at the (’arlton clul> 
for the purpose of declaring w'ar to the knife, and Lord 
Salisbury was reported to hold to his determination. This 
resolve, however, proved to liave been shaken by Mi’. Glad- 
stone’s language on a previous day. The general principles 
of redistribution had been suflicicntly sifted, tested, and 
compared to show that there was no insuperable discrepancy 
of view. It was made clear to Lord Salisbury circuitously, 
that though the government required adequate assurances 
of the safety of franchise before presenting their scheme 
upon seats, this did not preclude private and confidential 
illumination. So the bill w’as read a second time. 

All went prosperously forward. On November lb. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote came to Downing Street in 
the afternoon, took tea with the prime minister, and had a 
friendly conversation for an hour in which much ground 
was covered. The heads of the government scheme wTre 
discussed and handed to the opposition leaders. Mr. Glad- 
stone was well satisfied. He was much struck, he said after, 
with the quickness of the tory leader, and found it a pleasure 
to deal wuth so acute a man. Lord Salisbury, for his part, 
was interested in the novelty of the proceeding, for no 
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for the discussion of a measure before its introduction 

between the leaders of the two sides. This novelty stirred 
his curiosity, while he also kept a sharp eye on the main 
party chance. He proved to be entirely devoid of respect for 
tradition, and Mr. Gladstone declared himself to be a strong 
conservative in comparison. The meetings went on for 
several days through the various parts of the questions, Lord 
Hartington, Lord Granville, and Sir Charles Dilke being also 
taken into council— the last of the three being unrivalled 
master of the intricate details. 

The operation was watched with jealous eyes by the 
1 ‘adicals, though they had their guardians in the cabinet. 
To Mr. Bright who, having been all his life denounced as a 
violent re[)ublican, was now in the view of the new school 
lairdly even so much as a. sound radical, Mr. Gladstone 
thought it well to wriU; (Nov. 25) words of comfort, if 
com fori, wore iiceded : — 

I wish to give you the assuraiKte that in tlie private communi- 
cations which are now going on, libei-al principles such as we 
should conceive iind term them, are in no danger. Those with 
whom w(' confer are thinking without doubt of party interests, as 
idlectiul by this or that arrangement, but these are a distinct 
matter, and 1 .•im not so good at them as some others ; but the 
general proposition which 1 have stated is I think one which I can 
pronounce with some c.oididence. . . . The whole operation is 
essentially delicate and slippeiy, and 1 can hardly conceive any 
other circumstance in which it would be ]ustifh;d, but in the 
pre.seiit very ])c;culiar case I think it is not only warranted, but 
called for. 

Oil Novombor 27 all was well over; and Mr. Gladstone 
was able to inform the Queen that. ‘ t.be delicate and novel 
communicat, ions’ between the two sets of leaders had been 
brought to a happy termination. ‘ His first duty,’ he said, 

' was to tender his grateful thanks to your Majesty for the 
wise, gracious, and steady influence on your Majesty’s part, 
whi(di has so powerfully contributed to bring about this 
accommodation, and to avert a serious crisis of affairs,’ He 
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adds that 'his cordird acknowledgments are due to Lord CHAP. 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote for the manner in 
which they have conducted their difficult communications.’ 

The Queen promptly replied:— 'I gladly and thankfully 
return your telegrams. To bo able to be of use is all I care 
to live for now.’ By way of winding up negotiations so 
remarkable, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Salisbury to thank 
him for his kindness, and to say that he could have desired 
nothing better in candoui* and equity. Their conversation 
on the Seats bill would leave him none but Ifie most agree- 
able recollections. 

The Queen was in high good humour, as she had a right 
to be. She gave Mr. Gladstone ample credil, for his con- 
ciliatory spirit. The last two months had boon very trying 
to her, she said, hut she conh^ssed herself repaid by tlio 
thought that she bad assisted in a si^ttlenient. Mr. (dad- 
stone’s severest critics on the tory side confessed that ‘ they 
did not think ho had it in hiiii.’ Some friends of his 
in high places even suggested tJiat this would be a good 
moment for giving him the garter, lie wrote to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (Dec. 5) : — 'The time of this government has been on 
the whole the most stormy and diflicult that 1 have known in 
office, and the last si.v w(‘eks have boon ])erha])s the most 
anxious and difficult of the government.’ 


One further episode deserves ji .socti(»n, if the reader whl 
turn back for a moment or t,wo. The (juestion whether 
the extension of the pa,rli amentary franchise to rural 
householders should i)e limited to Great Britain or should 
apply to the whole kingdom, had been finally discussed in 
a couple of morning sittings in the month of Mjiy. Nobody 
who heard it can forget the speech made against Irish 
inclusion by Mr. Idunket, tke eloquent grandson of tfi(? most 
eloquent of all the orators whom Ireland has sent to the 
imperial senate. He warned the House that to talk of 
assimilating the franchise in Ireland to the franchise in 
England, was to use language without meaning; that out of 
seven hundred and sixty thousand inhabited houses in 
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. were rated at one pound and under ; that those whom the 
1884. ppi would enfranchise would be taken from a class of whom 
more than forty per cent, could neither read nor write; that 
the measure would strengthen the hands of that disloyal 
party who boasted of their entire indifference to English 
opinion, and their undivided obligation to influences which 
Englishmen were wholly unable to realise. Then in a lofty 
strain Mr. Plunket foretold that the measure which they 
were asked to pass would lead up to, and would precipitate, 
the establishment of a separate Irish nationality. He re- 
minded his hearers that the empire had been reared not 
more by the endurance of it,s soldiers and sailors than by 
the sagacity and firmness, the common sense and patriotism 
of that ancient parliament; and he ended with a fervid 
prayer tliat the historian of the future might not have to 
t(‘ll that the union of thesis three kingdoms on which rested 
Jill its lionour and all its power— a. union that could never 
be brok(3n by the force of domestic traitor or foreign foe — 
yielded at last under tlie pressure of the political ambitions 
and ])arty exigencies of British statesmen. 

Tlie orator’s stately diction, his solemn tone, the depth of 
his conviction, made a profound impression. Newer parlia- 
mcntiiry hands below the government gangway, as he went 
on, asked one another by what arts of parliamentary defence 
the veteran minister could possibly deal with this searching 
appeal. Only a (piarter of an hour remained. In two or three 
minutes Mr. Gladstone had swept the solemn impression 
entirely away. ( ^)ntrary to liis wont, he began at once upon the 
top note. With high ])assioii in his voice, and mastering ges- 
ture in his uplifted arm, he dashed impetuously upon the foe. 
What weiglis upon my mind is this, he said, that when the 
future historian s])caks of the greatness of this empire, and 
traces tlie manner in which it has grown through successive 
generations, he will say that in tliat history there was one 
chapter of disgrace, and that cliapter of disgrace was the 
treatment of Ireland, it is the scale of justice that will 
determine the issue of the conflict with Ireland, if conflict 
there is to be. There is nothing we can do, cried the orator, 
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turning to the Irish ineiribers, except the imprudence of CHAP, 
placing in your hands evidence that will sliow that we are . 
not acting on principles of justice towards you, that can 
render you for a moment formidable in our eyes, should the 
day unfortunately arise when you endeavour to lay hands 
on this great structure of the British empire. Let us be as 
strong in right as wo arc in population, in wealth, and in 
historic traditions, and then we sliall not f(^ar to do justice 
to Ireland. There is but one mode of making England weak 
in the face of Ireland — that is by ap[)lying to her principles 
of inequality and principles (d‘ injustice. 

As members sallied forth from the House to dine, t.licy felt 
that this vehement improvisation had put the true answer. 

Mr. Plunket’s fine appeal to those who had been comrades of 
the Irish loyalists in guarding the union was well enough, yet 
who but the Irish loyalists had held Ireland in the hollow 
of their hands for generation u])on generation, and who but 
they were answerable for the odious and dishonouring failure, 
so patent before all the world, to eifecd a true incorporation 
of their country in a united realm? And if it should 
happen that Irish loyalists should suH'er from extension of 
equal civil rights to Irishmen, what sort of reason was that 
why the principle of exclusion and ascendcn(‘y wdiich had 
worked such miscliief in the })ast, vshould be })crsisted in 
for a long and indclinitc future ^ Tlu^se views, it is im- 
portant to observe, were shared, not only by llio minister’s 
own party, but by a powerful body among his opponents. 

Some of the gentlemen who had been most furious against the 
government for not stopphig Irish meetings in the autumn of 
1883, were now most indignant at the bare idea of refusing or 
delaying a proposal for strengthening the hands of the very 
people who promoted and attended such meetings. It is true 
also that only two or three months befor(g Lord Ilartington 
had declared that it would bo most unwise to deal with the 
Irish franchise. Still more recently, Mr. W. H. Smith had 
declared that any extension of the suffrage in Ireland would 
draw after it ‘confiscation of property, ruin of industry, 
withdrawal of capital, — misery, wretchedness, and war.’ 

The valour of the platform, however, often expires in the 
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Hartington’s duty now to move the second reading of pro- 
1884. visions which he had just described as most unwise pro- 
visions, and Mr. Smith found himself tlie object of brilliant 
mockery from the daring leader below the gangway on his 
own sifle. 

Lord Randolph ])roduced a more serious, though events 
soon showed it to be not any more solid an argument, when 
he said that the ma,n who lives in a mud cabin very often 
has a docent liolding, and has moiK^y in the savings’ bank 
besides, and more than that, he is often more fit to take an 
interest in politics, and to form a sound view about them, 
than the English {igricultural lalxinrcr. The same speaker 
proceeded to argue that the Fenian ])roc]ivities of the towns 
would be more than counte.rbalanccd by the increased power 
given to tlio ])easa.ntry. The incidents of agricultural life, 
he observed, are nnfa,vourjd)]e to revolutionary movements, 
and tlie peasant is much more under the proper and legiti- 
mate inhuence of the Roman catholic ])riesthood than the 
lower classes of the towns. On the whole, the extension of 
the fran(!hisc to tlie peasantry of Ireland would not be un- 
favourable to the landlord interest. Y{‘t Lord Randolph, 
who regaled the House with these chimerical speculations, 
had had far better opportunities than almost any other Eng- 
lishman then in parliament of knowing something about 
Ireland. 

What, is ('crt.ain is that English and Scotch mcnd)ers acted 
with tluur eyes open. Irish tories and Irish nationalists 
agreed in nKUiacing predictions. The va.st masses of Irish 
])eople, said the former, had no sense of loyalty and no love 
of order to which a government could appeal. In many 
districts the only })erson who was unsafe was the peace 
otiicer or the relatives of a, itmrdcrcd man. The effect of 
the change would be the utter annihilation of the political 
power of the most orderly, the most loyal, the most educated 
classes of Ireland, and the swamping of one-fourth of the 
community, representing two-thirds of its property. A 
representative of the great house of Hamilton in the 
Commons, amid a little cloud of the dishevelled prophecies 
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too common in his class, assured the House that everybody CHAP, 
knew that if the franchise in Ireland were extended, the days v ^ 
of home rule could not be far distant. The representative 
of the great house of Beresford Iti the Lords, the resident 
possessor of a noble domain, an able and determined man, 
with large knowledge of his country, so far as large kiiow^ 
ledge can be accpiircd from a single point of view, cx})ressed 
his strong conviction that after the passage of this bill 
the Irish outlook would bo blacker than it had ever becfi 
before.^ 

Another person, far more powerful than any Hamilton or 
Beresford, was equally explicit. With cliaracteristic frigidity, 
precision, and confidence, the Irish leader had defined his 
policy and his expectations. ‘ Beyond a shadow of doubt,’ 
he had said to a meeting in the Botunda at Dublin, ‘ it will 
be for the Irish ])eople in England —sepa, rated, isolated as 
they are— and for your independent Irish mendjers, to deter- 
mine at the next general election whether a Inry or a liberal 
English ministry shall rule England. This is a. great force 
and a great power. If we cannot rule ourselves, we can at 
least cause them to be ruled as we choose. This force has 
already gained for Ireland inclusion in the coming Erancdiise 
bill. We have reason to be proud, hopeful, and energetic.’ - 
In any case, he informed tlie House of ( 'Ommons, even if 
Ireland were not included in the bill, the national pjirty 
would come back seventy-live strong, if household suffrage 
were conceded to Ireland, they would come back ninety 
strong.^ That was the only dilfcreiKie. Therefore, though 
he naturally supported inclusion,'^ it was not at all indis- 
pensable to the success of his ])olicy, and he watcLcd tlic 
proceedings in the committee as calndy as he might leave 
watched a battle of frogs and mice. 

^ Lord Waterford, July 7, 1H84. means of this lull.' 

2 December 11, 1888. * Tins was only t lm second occasion 

^ ‘I am not at all sure,’ Mr. Forster on wliicli his party in cardinal divi- 
rashly said (March 31, 1884), ‘thatMr. sions voted wdth the government. 

Parnell will increase his folloM crs hy 
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Von orin only jijovern men by imagination : without imagination 
t hey are brutes . . . ’Tis l>y speaking to the soul that you electrify 
men. — NAPOLKo^■. 

BOOK In tho hitc suirimcr of ]8SI a certain native of Dongola, 
proclaiming himself a heaven -inspired Mahdi, began to 
1884. pjy Paimer the wild tribes of the southern Soudan. 

His mission was to confound (lie wicked, the hypocrite, the 
unbeliever, and to convert the world to the true faith in the one 
God and his prophet. The fame of the Mahdi’s eloquence, 
his piety, his zeal, rapidly spread. At his ear he found a coun- 
sellor, so well known to us after as the khalifa, and this man 
soon taught the prophet, politics. The misrule of the Soudan 
by Egypt had been atrocious, and the combination of a 
religious revival with the destruction of that hated yoke 
swelled a cry that was irresistible. The rising rapidly 
extended, for fanaticism in such regions soon takes fire, and 
the Egyptian pashas had been sore oppressors, even judged 
by the rude standards of oriental states. Never was insur- 
rection more amply justified. From tho first, Mr. Gladstone’s 
curious instinct for liberty disclosed to him that here was a 
case of ‘ a people rightly struggling to be free.’ The phrase 
was mocked and derided then and down to the end of the 
chapter. Yet it was the simple truth. ‘During all my 
political life,’ he said at a later stage of Soudanese affairs, 
‘ I am t,haukful to say that I have never opened my lips in 
favour of a domination such as that which has been exer- 
cised upon certain countries by certain other countries, and 
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I am not going now to begin/ ‘ I look upon the possession CHAP, 
of the Soudan/ he proceeded, ‘ as the calamity of Egypt. It v 
has been a drain on her treasury, it has been a drain on her 
men. It is estimated that 100,000 Egyptians have laid 
down their lives in endeavouring to maintain that barren 
conquest/ Still stronger was the Soudanese side of the 
case. The rule of the Mahdi was itself a tyranny, and 
tribe fought with tribe, but that was deemed an easier 
yoke than the sway of the pashas from Cairo. Every 
vice of eastern rule flourished freely under Egyptian 
hands. At Khartoum whole families of Coptic clerks kept 
the accounts of plundering raids supported by Egyptian 
soldiers, and ‘this was a government collecting its taxes.’ 

The function of the Egyptian soldiers ‘ was that of honest 
countrymen sharing in the villainy of the brigands from the 
Levant and Asia Minor, who wrung money, women, and 
drink from a miserable population.’ ^ Yet the railing against 
Mr. Gladstone for saying that the ‘rebels’ were rightly 
struggling to be free could not have been more furious if 
the Mahdi had been for dethroning Marcus Aurelius or 
Saint Louis of France. 

The ministers at Cairo, howcv(ir, naturally could not 
find in their hearts to withdraw from territory that had 
been theirs for over sixty years, - although in the winter 
of 1882-3 Colonel Stewart, an able British officer, had 
reported that the Egyptian government was wholly un- 
fit to rule the Soudan; it had not money enough, nor 
fighting men enough, nor administrative skill enough, 
and abandonment at least of large portions of it was the 
only reasonable course. Such counsels found no favour 
with the khedive’s advisers and agents, and General Hicks, 
an Indian officer, appointed on the staff of the Egyptian 
army in the spring of 1883, was now despatched by the 
government of the khedive from Khartoum, for the re- 
covery of distant and formidable regions. If his operations 
had been limited to the original intention of clearing Sennaar 

^ Wingate, pp. 50, 51. Egypt had a more or less insecure 

^ The Soudan was conquered in hold over the country. In 1 870 Sir 
1819 by Ismail Pasha, the son of Samuel Baker added the equatorial 
Mehemet Ali, and from that date provinces to the Egyptian Soudan, 
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BOOK of rebels and protecting Khartoum, all might have been 

-ZJEl./well. Unluckily some trivial successes over the Mahdi 

1884. encouraged the Cairo government to design an advance into 
Kordofan, and tlie rcHJonquest of all the vast wildernesses of 
the Soudan. Lord Dulferin, Sir E. Malet, Colonel Stewart, 
were all of them clear that to attempt any such task with an 
empty cliest a,nd a worthless army was’ madness, and they 
all argued for the abandonment of Kordofan and Darfur, 
The cabijiet in London, lixed in their resolve not to accept 
responsibility for a Soudan war, and not to enter upon that 
responsibility by giving advice for or against the advance of 
Hicks, stood aloof^ In view of all that followed later, 
and of their subsecpient adoption of the policy of aban- 
doning the Soudan, British ministers would evidently 
have been wiser if they liad now forbidden an advance 
so pregnant with disaster. Events showed this to have 
been the capital miscalculation whence all else of misfor- 
tune followed. The sounder the ])olicy of abandonment, the 
stronger the reasons for insisting that the Egyptian govern- 
ment should not undertake oj)erations inconsistent with 
that policy. The Soudan was not within the sphere of our 
responsibility, but bigy])t wa-s; and just because the separa-' 
tion of Egypt from the Soudan was wise and necessary, it 
might, have been ex])ected thfit England would peremptorily 
iiiter])ose to prevent a departure from the path of separa- 
tion. What Hicks himself, a capaldc and dauntless man, 
thought of the chances we do not positively know, but 
he was certainly alive to the risks of such a march with 
such material. On November 5 (bS88) the whole force was 
cut to ])ieccs, the victorious dervishes were free to advance 
northwai'ds, and the loose fabric of Ifgyptian authority was 
shattered to the ground. 

^ Mr. (Uadstouo s.aid on Nov. 2, qualification that it is within the 
1882: — ‘ It is no ])ait of tlie duty sphere of our responsibility.’ Lord 
inciinihcnt upon us to restore order Granville, May 7, 1883: — ‘H.M, 
in the Soudan. It is politically con- government are in no way respon* 
nected with Egypt in consecjuencc of sible for the operations in the Soudan, 
its very recent coiKjucst ; but it has wliicli have been undertaken under 
not been included Avithin the sphere the autliority of the Egyptian gov- 
of our of)erations, and we are by no ernment, or for the appointment or 
moans disposed to admit without actions of General Hicks.’ 
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Tlie three British military officers in Cairo all agreed that 
the Egyptian government could not hold Khartoum if the 
Mahdi should draw down upon it; and unless a British, an 
Indian, or a Turkish force came to the rescue, abandonment 
of the Soudan was the only possible alternative. The 
London cabinet decided that tliey would not employ British 
or Indian troops in the Soudan, and though they had no 
objection to the resort to the Turks by Egypt, if the Turks 
would pay their own expenses (a condition fatal to any such 
resort), they strongly recommended the khedive to abandon 
all territory south of Assouan or Wady-1 lal fa. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now assumed his post upon a theatre where 
he was for long years to cornc to play the commanding part, 
concurred in thinking that the policy of ccnuplcte abandon- 
ment was the best admitted by the circumstances. It is the 
way of the world to suppose that because a given course is 
best, it must therefore he 2 )ossihle and ought to be simple. 

Baring and his colleagues at Chiro were under no such 
illusion, but it was the foundation of most of the criticism 
that now broke forth in the English press. 

The unparalleled difficulties that ultimately attended the 
evacuation of the Soudan naturally led inconsiderate (jritics, — 
and such must over be tbe majority, — to condemn tbo policy 
and the cabinet who ordered it. So apt arc men in their 
rough judgments on great disputable tilings, to mistake a 
mere impression for a real opinion; and we must patiently 
admit that the Result — success or failure in the Event — is 
the most that they have time for, and all that tliey can go by. 

Yet two remarks are to bo made upon this facile censure. 

The first is that those who knew the Soudan host, approved 
most. On January 22, 18S4, Oordon wrote to Lord (Iran- 
ville that the Soudan ever was and ever would bo a useless 
possession, and that ho thought the Queen’s ministers ' fully 
justified in recommending evacuation, inasmuch as the sacri- 
fices necessary towards securing good government would be 
far too onerous to admit of such an attempt being made.’ 

Colonel Stewart quite agreed, and added the exclamation 
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^ the reflection, ‘ What a useless possession and what a huge 
encumbrance on Egypt!’ As we shall see, the time soon 
came when Gordon accepted the policy of evacuation, 
even with an eiuphasis of his own. The second remark 
is that the reconcpiest of the Soudan and the holding 
of Khartoum was for tlie l^lgyptian government, if left 
to its own resources, neitlier more nor less than im- 
possible; these objects, whether they were good objects or 
bad, not only meant recourse to British troops for the first 
immense operations, but the retention of them in a huge, 
and most inliospi table region for an indefinite time. A third 
consideration will certainly not be overlooked by anybody 
who thinks on the course of the years of Egyptian reform 
that have since elapsed, and constilute so remarkable a 
chapter of Britisli administration, — namely, that this bene- 
ficent achievcinent would have been fatally clogged, if those 
who conducted it had also had the Soudan on their hands. 
The renovation or reconstruction of what is called Egypt 
proper, its finances, its army, its civil rule, would have been 
absolutely out of reach, if at the same time its guiding 
statesmen had been charged with the responsibilities of 
recovering and holding that vaster tract which had been so 
rashly acquired and so mercilessly misgoverned. This is fully 
admitted by those who have had most to do with the result. 

Ill 

The policy of evacuation was taken as carrying with it 
the task of extricating the Egyptian garrisons. This aim 
induced Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet once more to play an active 
military ])art, though Britain had no share in planting these 
garrisons where they Avere. Wise men in Egypt were of the 
same mind as General Gordon, tliat in the eastern Soudan 
it would have been better for the British government to 
keep quiet, and ‘ let events Avork themselves out.’ Unfortu- 
nately thg ready clamour of headlong philanthropists, political 
party men, and the men Avho think England humiliated if 
she ever lets slip an excuse for drawing her sword, drove the 
cabinet on to the rocks. AVhen the decision of the cabinet was 
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taken (Feb. 12, 1883) to send troops to Suakin, Mr. Gladstone CHAP, 
stood alone in objecting. Many thousands of savages were v 
slaughtered under humanitarian pressure, not a few English 
lives were sacrificed, much treasure flowed, and yet Sinkat 
fell, and Tokar fell, and our labours in the eastern Soudan 
were practically fruitless.^ The operations had no effect 
upon the roll of the fierce mahdi wave over the Soudan. 

In England, excitement of the unsound sort that is 
independent of knowledge, consideration, or deliberation; 
independent of any weighing of the actual facts and any 
forecast of latent possibilities, grew more and more vociferous. 
Ministers quailed. Twice they inquired of their agent in 
Egypt 2 whether General Gordon miglit not bo of use, and 
twice they received an adverse reply, mainly on the ground 
that the presence in authority of a (diristian oHicer was a 
dubious mode of confronting a sweejjing outbreak of moslein 
fanaticism, and would inevita,l)ly alienate tribes that were 
still not caught by the Mabdi.^ Unhappily a third applica- 
tion from London at last prevailed, and Sir E. Baring, sup- 
ported by Isubar, by Sir Evelyn Wood, by Colonel Watson, 
who had served with Gordon and knew him well, all agreed 
that Gordon would be the best man if ho would pledge 
himself to carry out the policy of withdrawing from the 
Soudan as quickly as possible. 'Whoever goes,’ said Sir E. 

Baring in pregnant words to Lord Granville, will 'undertake 
a service of great dibiculty and danger.’ This was on Janu- 
ary 16th. Two days later the die was cast. Mr. Gladstone 
was at Hawarden. Lord Granville submitted the question 
(Jan. 14, 1884) to him in this form: — ‘If Gordon says he 

^ It was a general mistake at iliat with the governor -general of the 
time to 8U])po.so that wlnirevcr a Soudy upon the suppression of the 
garrison fell into the hands of the slave t -ade, but ■w^as appointed ( 1S77' 

Mahdi, they w'ero mastered. At govern n-general of the Soudan, Dar- 
Tokar, for instance, the soldier.s were fnr, tl e e(|uatorial provinces, and 
incorporated by the victur.s. See the Red Sea littoral. He held this 
Wingate, p. 553. positio i till the end of 1870, supjjres- 

® Granville to Baring, Dec. 1, 1883; sing tl e slave trade with a strong 
Jan. 10, 1884. hand and improving the means of coin- 

® Gordon had suppressed the Tai- munieatioii throughout the Soudan, 
ping rising in China in 18(53, In 1874 He succeeded in establishing compara- 
he was appointed by the Egyptian tive order. Then the new Egyptian 
government governor-general of the government reversed Gordon’s policy, 
equatorial provinces of central Africa, and the result of hi.s six years’ work 
In 1876 he resigned owing to trouble soon fell to picfics. 
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BOOK believes be could by his personal influence excite the tribes 
. to escort the Khartoum garrison and inhabitants to Suakin, a 
1884. little pressure on Baring might be advisable. The destruction 
of these poor people will be a great disaster.’ Mr. Gladstone 
telegraphed that to this and other parts of the same letter, 
he agreed. Granville then sent him a copy of the telegram 
putting ‘ a little pressure on Baring.’ To this Mr. Gladstone 
replied (Jan. Ki) in words that, if they had only been taken 
to heart, would have made all the diflerence : — 

I cun find no fault witli your telegram to Baring re Chinese 
Gordon, and the main ])oiiit that strikes me is this: While his 
opinion on the Soudan may be of great value, must we not be 
very careful in aiiy instruction we give, that ho does not shift the 
centre of gravity as to political and military responsibility for that 
country. In brief, if he reports what should be done, he should not 
be the judge should do it, nor ought he to commit us on that 
point by advice oflicially given. It would be extremely difficult 
after sending him to reject such advice, and it should therefore, 
I think, bo made clear that he is not our agent for the purpose 
of advising on that point. 

On Jiuiuary IS, Lord Hartington (then secretary of state 
for war), Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, and Sir Charles 
Dilko, met at the war oflice in Ball Mall. The summons 
was sudden. Lord Wolselcy brought Gordon and left 
him in the ante-room. After a conversation with the 
ministers, ho came out and said to Gordon, ‘Government 
arc determined to evacuate the Soudan, for they will not 
guarantee the future government. Will you go and do it ?’ 
‘ / mul, “ Yes.” lie. mid, “ Go in.’’ I went in and saw them, 
The}/ said, “Did W oLselcy tell you our orders?” / said,, “Yes.” 
I said, “ You will not guarantee future government of the 
Soudan, and you wish me to go up and evacuate now.” They 
said, “ Ves,” <( ad. it was over, and I left at 8 p.m, for Calais/ ^ 
This graphic story does not pretend to be a full version of 
all that passed, though it puts the essential point unmistak- 
ably enough. Lord Granville seems to have drawn Gordon’s 

' (lordon’s Lettors to Barnes, 1885. bag, an<i the Duke of Cambridge held 
Lord (Iranville took hia ticket, open the carriage door. 

Lord Wolsoley carried the (Jonerars 
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Special attention to the measures to be taken for the security 
of the Egyptian garrisons (plural) still holding positions in , 
the Soudan and to the best mode of evacuating the interior^ 
On the other hand, according to a very authentic account 
that I have seen, Gordon on this occasion stated that the 
danger at Khartoum was exaggerated, and that he would bo 
able to bring away the garrisons without difficulty. 

Thus in that conclave of sober statesmen a tragedy began. 
The next day one of the four ministers met another; 
‘We were proud of ourselves yesterday — are you sure 
we did not commit a gigantic folly?’ The prime minister 
had agreed at once on receiving the nows of what was done 
at the war office, and telegraphed assent the same night.^ 
The whole cabinet met four days later, Mr. Gladstone among 
them, and the decision was approved. There was hardly a 
choice, for by that time Gordon was at Brindisi. Gordon, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, was a liero of heroes. He was a soldier 
of infinite personal courage and daring; of striking military 
energy, initiative and resource; a high, pure, and single 
character, dwelling much in the region of the unseen. But 
as all who knew him admit, and as his own records testify, 
notwithstanding an under-current of shrewd common-sense, 
he was the creature, almost the sport, of impulse ; his im- 
pressions and purposes changed with the speed of lightning ; 
anger often mastered him ; lie went ver}^ often by intuitions 
and inspirations rather than by cool inference from carefully 
surveyed fact: with many variations of mood he mixed, 
as we often see in people less famous, an invincible 
faith in his own rapid prepossessions while they lasted. 
Everybody now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this 
temperament on a piece of business that was not only 
difficult and dangerous, as Sir K Baring said, but profoundly 
obscure, and needing vigilant sanity and self-control, was 
little better than to call in a wizard with his magic. Mr. 
Gladstone always professed perplexity in understanding why 
the violent end of the gallant fkavagnari in Afghanistan, 


^Baring’s Instructions to Goi-clon (concurrence in your proceedings about 
(Jan. 25, 1884). Gordon : but Chester would not 

^ Gladstone to Granville, Jan. 19, awake and the nies.sage only went on 
1884. — ■•'I telegj-aphed last night n»y this inoniing." 
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BOOK stirred the world so little in comparison with the fate of 
> Gordon. Tlie answer is that Gordon seized the imagination 
1884. England, and seized it on its higher side. His religion 
was eccentric, but it was religion ; the Bible was the rock 
on which he founded himself, both old dispensation and 
new ; he was known to hate forms, ceremonies, and all the 
'solemn plausibilities’; his speech was sharp, pithy, rapid, 
and ironic ; above all, he knew the ways of war and would not 
l)ear tlie sword for nought. All this was material enough 
to make a popular ideal, and this is what Gordon in an 
ever-increasing degree became, to the immense inconveni- 
ence of the statesmen, otherwise so sensible and wary, who 
had now improvidently let the genie forth from the jar. 

IV 

It has be(Mi sometimes contended that all the mischief 
that followed was caused by the diversion of Gordon from 
Suakin, his original destination. If he had gone to the 
B-ed Sea, iis originally intended, there to report on the state 
and look of things in the Soudan, instead of being waylaid 
and brought to Cairo, and thence despatched to Khartoum, 
tiny say,, no catastn)phe would have happened. This is not 
certain, for the dervishes in the eastern Soudan were in the 
Hush of open revolt., and Gordon might either ha.ve been 
killed or taken ])risoner, or else he wmuld have come back 
without performing any pari of his mission. In fact, on his 
way from London to Port Said, Gordon had suggested that 
with a view to carrying out evacuation, the khedive should 
make him governor-general of the Soudan. Lord Granville 
authorised Ikaring to procure the nomination, and this Sir 
Evelyn did, ‘for the time necessary to accomplish the 
evacuation.’ The instructions •were thus changed, in an 
important sense, but the change was suggested by Gordon 
and sanctioned by Lord Granville.^ 

^ Dilke in House ()f ('ommons, Fcl). object of reporting from thence on 
14, 1SS4. See also Lord ( Jranville to the best method of effecting the 
Sir E. Baring, March 2S, 18S4. In re- evacuation of the Soudan. . . . His 
capitulating the instructions given instructions, drawn up in accordance 
to General Gordon, Lord Granville with his own views, were to report to 
' riis {(\ovdoiis) first proposal her Majesty's government on the 
was to proceed to 8uakin with the military situation in the Soudan,’ etc. 
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When Gordon left London liis instructions, drafted in fact CHAP, 
by himself, were that he should ‘ consider and report upon ^ 
the best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of 
thp Soudan/ He was also to perform such duties as the 
Egyptian government might wish to entrust to him, and 
as might be communicated to him by Sir E. Baring/ 

At Cairo Baring and Nubar, after discussion with Gordon, 
altered the mission from one of advice and report to an 
executive mission — a change that was doubtless authorised 
and covered by the original reference to duties to be 
entrusted to him by Egypt. But there was no cliange in 
the policy either at Downing Street or Cairo. Whether 
advisory or executive, the only poli(;y (charged upon the 
mission was abandonment. Wlien the draft of the new 
instructions was read to Gordon at Cairo, Sir E. Baring 
expressly asked him wliether ho entirely concurred in ‘the 
iX)licy of abandoning the Soudan/ and Gordon not only 
concurred, but suggested the strengthening words, that he 
thought ‘it should on no account he changed.’- This 
despatch, along with the instructions to Gordon making 
this vast alteration, was not received in London until 
Feb. 7. By this time Gordon was crossing the desert, and 
out of reach of the English foreign ollice. 

On his way from Brindisi, Gordon had prepared a memor- 
andum for Sir E. Baring, in Avhicli he set out Ids o})inion 
that the Soudan had better he restored to the different petty 
sultans in existence before the Egy])tian concpicst, and an 
attempt should be made to form them into some sort of 
confederation. These petty rulers might be left to accept the 
Mahdi for their sovereign or not, just as they pleased. But 
in the same document he emphasised the policy of abandon- 
ment ‘I understand,’ he says, ‘that H.M.’s government 
have come to the irrevocable decision not to incur the very 
onerous duty of granting to tlie peoples of the Soudan a just 
future government.’ Left to their independence, the sultans 
‘would doubtless fight among themselves.’ As for future 
good government, it was evident that ‘this we could not 

^ For the full text of these instruc- ^ Baring to Granville, January 28, 
tions, see Appendix. 1884. 
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BOOK secure them without an inordinate expenditure of men and 
money. The Soudan is a useless possession ; ever was so, 
and ever will be so. No one who has ever lived in the 
Soudan can escape the reflection, What a useless possession 
is this land.’ Therefore — so he winds up — ‘ I think H.M.’s 
government are fully justified in recommending the 
evacuation, inasmuch as the sacrifices necessary towards 
securing a good government would be far too onerous to 
admit of any such attempt being made. Indeed, one may 
say it is impracticable at any cost. ILMJs government will 
now leave them as God has ])laced them! ^ 

It was, therefore, and it is, pure sophistry to contend that 
Gordon’s policy in undertaking his disastrous mission was 
evacuation but not abandonment. To say that the Soudanese 
should bo left in the state in which God had placed them, 
to fight it out among themselves, if they were so minded, 
is as good a definition of abandonment as can be invented, 
and this was the whole spirit of the instructions imposed by 
tlie govern loent of the Queen and accepted by Gordon. 

Gordon took with him instruments from the khedive into 
which, along with definite and specific statements that 
evacuation was the object of his mission, two or three loose 
sentences are slipped about 'establishing organized govern- 
ment in the different provinces of the Soudan,’ maintaining 
order, and the like. It is true also that the British cabinet 
sanctioned the extension of the area of evacuation from 
Khartoum to the wliole Soudan.- Strictly construed, the 
whole body of instructions, including firmans and khedive’s 
proclamations, is not technically compact nor coherent. But 
this is only another way of saying that Gordon was to have 
the widest discretionary powers as to the manner of carrying 
out the policy, and the best time and mode of announcing 
it. The policy itself, as well understood by Gordon as by 
everybody else, was untouched, and it was: to leave the 
Soudanese in the state in which God had placed them. 

The hot controversy on this point is idle and without 
substance — the idlest controversies are always the hottest 

^ Dated, Steamship ‘ Tanjore.' at Jan. 22, 1884. 

” Granville to Haring, March 2S. 
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— for not only was Gordon the last man in all the world CHAP, 
to hold himself bound by official instructions, but the ^ 
actual conditions of the case were too little known, too 
shifting, too unstable, ' to permit of hard and fast direc- 
tions beforehand how to solve so desperate a problem. Two 
things at any rate were clear — one, that Gordon should faith- 
fully adhere to the policy of evacuation and abandonment 
which he had formally accepted; the other, that the British 
government should leave him a free hand. Unhappily 
neither of these two clear things was accepl.ed by either 
of the parties. 

V 

Gordon’s policies w^oro many and very mutable. Viewing 
the frightful embarrassments that enveloped him, wo can- 
not wonder. Still the same considerateness that is always 
so bounteously and so justly extended to the soldier in the 
field, is no less due in its measure to the councillor in the 
cabinet. This is a bit of equity often much neglected both 
by contemporaries and by history. 

Ho had undertaken his mission without any serious and 
measured forecast, such iis his comrade, Goloiiel Stewart, 
was well fitted to supply. Jlis first notion was that ho could 
restore the representatives of the old rulers, but when he got 
into the country, he found that there were none ; with one 
by no means happy exception, they had all disappeared. 

When he reached Berber, he learned more clearly how the 
question of evacuation was interlaced with other questions. 

Once at Khartoum, at first he thought himself welcome as 
a deliverer, and then wffien new light as to the real feelings 
of the Soudanese broke upon him, he flung the policy of his 
mission overboard. Before the end of February, instead of the 
suzerainty of Egypt, the British government should control 
Soudanese administration, with Zobeir as their governor- 
general. 'When Gordon left this country,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘and when he arrived in Egypt, he declared it to be, 
and I have not the smallest doubt that it was -a fixed 
portion of his policy, that no British force should be 
employed in aid of his mission.’^ When March came, he 
‘ Fc}>. 23, 1885. 
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BOOK flung liirnsclf with ardour into the policy of ‘smashing 
up’ the Mahdi, with resort to British and Indian troops. 

1884. violent reversal of all that had been either settled 

or dreamed of, whether in London or' at Cairo. A still more 
vehement stride came next. He declared that to leave out* 
lying garrisons to thedr fate would be an ‘ indelible disgrace.’ 
Yet, as Lord Hartingtoii said, the government ‘were under 
no moral obligation to use the military resources of this 
empire for the relief of those garrisons.’ As for Gordon’s 
opinion that ‘ indelible disgrace ’ would attach to the British 
government if they were not relieved, ‘ I do not admit,’ 
said the minister very sensibly, ‘that General Gordon is on 
this point a better authority than anybody else.’^ All this 
illustrates the energy of Gordon’s mental movements, and 
also, what is more iinportant, the distracting difficulties of 
the case before him. In one view and one demand he 
strenuously persevered, as we shall now see. 

Mr. Gladstone at first, when Gordon set all instructions 
at defiance, was for recalling him. A colleague also was 
for recalling hijii on the first instant when he changed his 
policy. Another important, member of the cabinet was, on 
the contrary, for an expedition. ‘ 1 cannot admit,’ wrote a 
fourth leading minister, ‘ that either generals or statesmen 
who have accepted the offer of a man to lead a forlorn hope, 
are in the least bound to risk the lives of thousands for the 
uncertaiji (fiianco of saving the forlorn hope.’ Some think 
that this was stern common sense, others call it ignoble. 
Tlie nation, at any rate, was in one of its high idealising 
humours, though Gordon had roused some feeling against 
himself in this country (unjustly enough) by his decree 
formally sanctioning the holding of slaves. 

The general had not been many hours in Khartoum 
(February LS) before he sent a telegram to Sir E. Baring, 
proposing that on his withdrawal from Khartoum, Zobeir 
Pasha should be named his successor as governor-general 
of the Soudan . he should be made a K.G.M.G., and have 
presents given to him. This request was strenuously 
pressed by Gordon. Zobeir had been a prime actor in the 
^ May ISSl. 
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devastations of the slave trade ; it was he who had acquired CHAP. 

Darfur for Egypt ; he was a first-rate fighting man, and 

the ablest leader in the Soudan. He is described by the 
English officer who knows the Soudan best, as a far-seeing, 
thoughtful man of iron will — a born ruler of men.^ The 
Egyptian government had desired to send him down to aid 
in the operations at Suakin in 1888 , but the government in 
London vetoed him, as they were now to veto him a second 
time. The Egyptian government was to act on its own 
responsibility, but not to do what it thought best. So now 
with Gordon. 

Gordon in other days liad caused Zobcir s son to l)e shot, 
and this was supposed to have set uj) an unquenchable blood- 
feud between them. Before reaching Cairo, he had suggested 
that Zobeir should be sent to Cyprus, and there kept out of 
the way. This was not done. On Gordon’s way through 
Cairo, the two men met in what those })resent describe as 
a highly dramatic interview. Zobeir bitterly u])braided 
Gordon : ' You killed my son, whom I entrusted to you. 

He was as your son. You brought my wives and women 
and children in cliains to Khartoum.’ Still even after tliat 
incident, Gordon declared that he had ‘a niysticial feeling’ 
that Zobeir and he were all right." What inspired his 
reiterated demand for the immediate despatch of Zobeir 
is surmised to have been the conviction forced upon him 
during his journey to Khartoum, that his first idea of 
leaving the various petty sultans to fight it out with the 
Mahdi, would not work ; that the Mahdi had got so strong 
a hold that he could only be met by a mrm of Zobeir’s 
political capacity, military skill, and old authority. Sir E. 

Baring, after a brief interval of hesitation, now supported 
Gordon’s request. So did the .shrewd and expert Colonel 
Stewart. Nubar too favoured the idea. The cabinet could 
not at once assent; they were startled by the change of front 

^ Wingate’s Malidiwi, p. 109. arnl ability. He possesses great in- 

® Baring to Grannille, Jan, 28. — fluence in the Soudan, and General 
‘I had a good deal of conversation Gordon is of opinion that r? mi 
with General Gordon as to the manner might arise vdiich would render it 
in which Zobeir Pasha should be desirable that he should he sent haeje to 
treated. Ged. Gordon entertains a the Soudan.’ 
high opinion of Zobeir Pasha’s energy 
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BOOK as to total withdrawal from the Soudan — the very object of 
. Gordon’s mission, and accepted by him as such. On Fel?^ 
1884. ruary 21 Mr. Gladstone reported to the Queen that the 
cabinet were of opinion that there would be the gravest 
objection to nominating by an assumption of British 
authority a successor to General Gordon in the Soudan, nor 
did tlicy as yet see sutli(aent reasons for going beyond 
Gordon’s jnernorandum of January 25, by making special 
provision for the government of that country. But at first 
it looked as if ministers might yield, if Baring, Gordon, and 
Nnbar persisted. 

As ill-fortune had it, the Zobeir plan leaked out at home by 
Gordon’s indiscretion before the government decided. The 
omnipotent though not onmiscient divinity called public 
opinion intervened. The very men who had most loudly 
clamoured for tlie extrication of the Egyptian garrisons, who 
had pressed with most importunity for the despatch of 
Gordon, who had been most urgent for the necessity of 
giving him a free liand, now declared that it would be a 
national degradation and a European scandal to listen to 
Gordon’s very first reipiest. He had himself unluckily given 
tliem a capital text, having once said that Zobcir was alone 
responsible for the slave trade of the previous ten years. 
Gordon’s idea was, as he explained, to put Zobeir into 
a position like that of the Ameer of Afghanistan, as a buffer 
between Egypt and the Mahdi, with a subsidy, moral sup- 
port, and all the rest of a buffer arrangement. The idea may 
or may not liavo been a good one ; nobody else had a better. 

It was not at all surprising that the cabinet should ask 
what new reason had come to light why Zobeir should be 
trusteed ; why he should ojipose the Mahdi whom at first he 
was believed to have supported ; why he should turn the 
friend of Egypt ; why he should be relied upon as the faithful 
ally of England. To these and other doubts Gordon had 
excellent answers (Marcli 8). Zobeir would run straight, 
because it was his interest. If he would bo dangerous, was 
not the Mahdi dangerous, and whom save Zobeir could you 
set up against the Mahdi ? You talked of slave-holding 
and slave-hunting, but would slave-holding and slave-hunting 
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stop with your own policy of evacuation ? Slave-holding CHAP 
you cannot interfere with, and as for slave-hunting, that 
depended on the equatorial provinces, where Zobeir could 
be prevented from going, and besides he would have liis 
hands full in consolidating his power elsewhere. As for 
good faith towards Egypt, Zobeir’s stay in Caij-o had taught 
him our power, and being a great trader, he would rather 
seek Egypt’s close alliance. Anyliow, said (lordoii, ‘ if you 
do not send Zobeir, you liavo no chance of getting the 
garrisons away.’ 

The matter was considered at two meetings of the cabinet, 
but the prime minister was prevented by his ])hysician I'rom 
attending.^ A difference of opinion showed itself upon the 
despatch of Zobeir; viewed as an abstract (|nestion, three 
of the Commons members inclined to favour it, but on the 
practical question, the Comir^ons members were unanimous 
that no government from either side of the House could 
venture to sanction Zobeir. Mr. (Gladstone had become a 
strong convert to the plan of sending Zobeir. ‘ 1 am better 
in chest and generally,’ he wrote to Lord Granville, ‘ but un- 
fortunately not in throat and voi(je, and Clark interdicts my 
appearance at cabinet, but I am available for any necessary 
communication, say with you, or you and Hartington.’ One 
of the ministers went to see him in his bed, and they con- 
versed for two hours. The minister, on his return, ret)ortod 
with some ironic amusement that Mr. Gladstone considered 
it very likely that they could not bring parlifiment to swallow 
Zobeir, but believed that he himself could. Whether his 
confidence in this was right or wrong, ho was unable to turn 
his cabinet. The Queen telegraphed her agreement with 
the prime minister. 13ut this made no difference. 'On 
Saturday 15,’ Mr. Gladstone notes, 'it seemed as if by 
my casting vote Zobeir was to be sent to Gordon. But 

^ {From his diary.) March yesterday. 13tli. Got to my aitting- 

... At night recognised tlie fact of room in the evening. It has, how- 
a cold, and began to deal with it. ever, taken longer this time to clear 
10th. Kept my bed all day. 11 th. the chest, and Clark reports the pulse 
The cabinet sat, and Granville came still too high by ten. Haw (Jranville. 
to and fro with the communications, Conclave, 7jt to 8 - 0 , on telegram to 
Clark having prohibited my attend- Baring for Gordon. I was not allowed 
anco. Read Sybil. 12th. Bed as to attend the cabinet. 
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on Sunday and receded from their ground, 

and I gave way. The nature of the evidence on which 
judgments arc formed in this most strange of all cases, 
precludes (in reason) pressing all conclusions, which are but 
preferences, to extremes/ ‘ It is well known,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone in tlie following year when the curtain had fallen on 
the catastrophe, ‘ that if, when the recommendation to send 
Zobeir was made, we had (joraplied with it, an address from 
this House to the crown would have paralysed our action; 
and though it was perfectly t-rue that the decision arrived 
at was the judgment of the cabinet, it was also no less 
the judgment of parliament and the people.’ So- Gordon’s 
request was refused. 

It is true that, as a minister put it at the time, to send 
Zobeir w{)nld have been a gambler’s throw. But then what 
was it but a gambler’s throw to send (lordon himself? The 
Soudanese chieftain might possibly have done all that 
Gordon and Stewart, who knew the ground and were watch- 
ing the quick fluctuation of events with elastic minds, now 
positively declared that he would have the strongest motives 
not to do. Even then, could the issue have been worse ? 
To run all the risks involved in the despatch of Gordon, and 
then immediately to refuse (lie request that he persistently 
represented as furnishing him his only chance, was an inco- 
herence that the parliaiuent and people of England have not 
often surpassed.' All through this critical month, from the 
10th until, the SOtli, Mr. Gladstone was suffering more or less 
from indis])osition which he found it difficult to throw off. 

VI 

The chance, whatever it may have been, passed like a 
flash. Just as the proposal inflamed many in England, so 
it did mischief in Cairo. Zobeir like other people got wind 
of it ; enemies of England at Cairo set to work with him ; Sir 
E. Baring might have found him hard to deal with. It was 
Gordon’s rashness that had made the design public. Gordon, 
too, as it happened, had made a dire mistake on his way 
up. At Berber he had shown the khedive’s feecret firman, 

^ The case of the government was of which it admitted, in Lord Gran- 
stated with all the force and reason villo’s despatch of March 28, 18$ 
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announcing the intended abandonment of the Soudan. The OHAP. 
news spread; it soon reached the Mahdi himself, and the^_J^L_ 
Mahdi made politic use of it. He issued a proclamation of 
his own, asking all the sheikhs who stood aloof from him or 
against him, what they had to gain by supporting a pasha 
who was the next day going to give the Soudan up. Gordon’s 
argument for this unhappy proceeding was that, the object of 
his mission being to get out of the country and leave them to 
their independence, he could have put no sharper spur into 
them to make them organize their own government. Jhit 
he spoke of it after as the fatal proclamation, and so it was.‘ 

What happened was that the tribes round Khartoum 
almost at once began to waver. From the middle of March, 
says a good observer, one searches in vain for a single 
circumstance hopeful for Gordon. ‘ When the eye wanders 
over the huge and hostile Soudan, notes the little ])in-point 
garrisons, each smothered in a cloud of Arab spears, and 
remembers that Gordon and Stewart proceeded to rule this 
vast empire, already given away to others, one feels that the 
Soudanese view was marked by common sense.’" Gordon’s 
too sanguine prediction that the men who had beaten Hicks, 
and the men who afterwards beat Baker, would never fight 
beyond their tribal limits, did not come true. Wild forces 
gathered round the Mahdi as he advaiu^ed northwards. The 
tribes that had wavered joined them. Berber fell on May 2(). 

The pacific mission had failed, and Gordon and his comrade 
Stewart — a more careful and clear-sighted man than him- 
self — were shut up in Khartoum. 

^ In the light of tiiis proceeding's (Uizdln, J:in. 8, 1881. 
the following is curious: — ‘Tlurc i.s ... ‘Jn the alteniooii of Feb. I'i 

one subject which I cannot imagine Gordon a.sse,m})led all the influential 
any one differing about. That is the men of the province and showed 
impolicy of announcing our intention them the secret lirinan. fl’lie reading 
to evacuate Khartoum, hlven if wc of this document caused gi-eat excite- 
were bound to do so we should have ment, but at tlie same time its pur- 
said nothing about it. Tlie moment port was received evidently with 
it is known we have given up the much gratification. It is worthy of 
game, every man will go over to the note that the whole of the notabli;s 
Mahdi. All men worship the rising present at tliis meeting subsequently 
sun. The difficulties of evacuation threw in their cause with the Mahdi.’ 
will be enormously increased, if, in- — Henry William Gordon’s Events in, 
deed, the withdrawal of our garrison the Life of Charles Ceorrje Cordon,, 
is not rendered impossible,’ — Inter p. 340. 
view with General Gordon, Pall Mall * Wingate, p. 110. 
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Distractions grow thicker upon the cabinet, and a just 
reader, now far away from the region of votes of censure, will 
bear them in mind. The Queen, like many of her subjects, 
grew impatient, but Mr. Gladstone was justified in remind- 
ing her of the imperfect knowledge, and he might have 
called it blank ignorance, with which the government was 
required on the shortest notice to form conclusions on a 
remote and more than half- barbarous region. 

Gordon had told them that he wanted to take his steam 
vessels to Equatoria and serve the king of the Belgians. 
This Sir Evelyn Baring refused to allow, not believing 
Gordon to bo in immediate danger (March 26). Prom 
Gordon himself came a telo-gram (March 28), ‘I think we 
are now safe, and that, as the Nile rises, we shall account 
for the rebels.’ Mr. Gladstone was still unwell and absent. 
Through Lord Granville he told the cabinet (March 15) that, 
with a view to speedy dej)arture from Khartoum, he would 
not oven refuse absolutely to send cavalry to Berber, much 
as he disliked it, provided the military authorities thought 
it could be dune, and provided also that it was declared 
necessary for Gordon’s safety, and was strictly confined to 
that object. The cabinet decided against an immediate 
ex[)edition, one important member vowing that ho would 
resign if an expedition were not sent in the autumn, another 
vowing that ho would resign if it were. On April 7, the ques- 
tion of an autumn expedition again came up. Six were 
l'avourable,live the otlu'r way, including the prime minister. 

Almost by the end of March it was too probable that 
no road of retreat was any longer open. If they could cut 
no way out, either by land or water, what form of relief 
Avas possible ! A diversion from Suakiii to Berber — one 
of Gordon’s own suggestions ? But the soldiers differed. 
Pierce suiniuer heat and little water; an Indian force might 
stand it; even they Avould find it tough. A dash by a 
thousand cavalry across two liundred miles of desert — one 
hundred of them without Avater; without communication 
Avith its base, and Avith the certainty that whatever might 
befall, no reinforcements could reach it for months ? What 
Avould be your feelings, and your language, asked Lord 
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Hartington, if besides having G ordon and Stewart beleaguered CHAP, 
in Khartoum, we also knew that a small force of British . 
cavalry unable to take the offensive was shut up in the 
town of Berber ? ^ Then the government wondered whether 
a move on Dongola might not be advantageous. Here again 
the soldiers thought the torrid climate a fatal objection, and 
the benefits doubtful. Could not Gordon, some have asked, 
have made his retreat at an early date after reaching 
Kdiartoum, by way of Berber? Answer — the Nile was too 
low. All this it was that at a later day, wlien the time had 
come to call his government to its account, justified Mr. 
Gladstone in saying that in such enterprises as these in the 
Soudan, mistakes and miscarriages were inevitable, for they 
were the proper and certain consequences of undertakings 
that lie beyond the scope of human means and of rational 
and prudent human action, and are a war against nature.^ 

If anybody now points to the victorious expedition to 
Khartoum thirteen years later, as falsifying such language as 
this, that experience so far from falsifying entirely justifies. 

A war against nature demands years of study, observation, 
preparation, and those who are best acquainted with the 
conditions at first hand all agree that neither the tribes nor 
the river nor the desert were well known enough in 1885, to 
guarantee that overthrow in the case of the Mahdi, which 
long afterwards destroyed his successor. 

On April 14 Sir E. Barijjg, while as keenly averse aff' 
anybody in the world to an expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum if such an expedition could be avoided, still 
watching events with a clear and concentrated gaze, assured 
the government that it was very likely to be unavoidable; 
it would be well therefore, without loss of time, to prepare 
for a move as soon as ever tlie Nile should rise. Six days 
before, Lord Wolselcy also had written to Lord Hartington 
at the war office, recommending immediate and active 
preparations for an exclusively British expedition to Khar- 
toum. Time, he said, is the most important element in this 


^ Lord Hartington, House of Coin- ministers np tt) this date, 
mens, May 13, 1884. An a(lmirai)le " Address to the ele(;tor8 of Mid* 
speech, and the best defence of lothian, Septemlier 17, 1885. 
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question, and in truth it was, for time was flying, and so were 
events. The cabinet were reported as feeling that Gordon, 
‘who was despatched on a mission essentially pacific, had 
found himself, from whatever cause, unable to prosecute it 
effectually, and now proposed the use of military means, 
which might fail, and which, even if they should succeed, 
might bo found to mean a new subjugation of the Soudan — 
the very consummation which it was the object of Gordon’s 
mission to avert.’ On June 27 it was known in London that 
Berber had fallen a month bedbre. 


VJI 

Lord llartington, as In^ad of the war department, had a 
stronger leaning towards the despatcdi of troops than some 
of his colleagues, but, says Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville 
in a letter of 1888, ‘ T don’t think he ever came to any sharp 
issue (like mine about Zobeir); rather that in the main he 
got what he wanted.’ Wherever the fault lay, the issue was 
unfortunate. The generals in London fought the battle of 
the routes with unabated tenacity for mojith after month. 
One was for the approach to Khartoum by the Nile; another 
by Suakin and Berber; a third by the Korosko desert. A 
departmental committee reported in favour of the Nile as 
the easic^st, safest, and cheapest, but they did not report until 
July 20. It was not until the beginning of August that 
the House of (Commons was asked for a vote of credit, and 
Lord llartington authorised General Stephenson at Cairo to 
take measures for moving troops southward. In his 
dcs})atch of August 8, Lord llartington still only speaks of 
operations for the relief of Gordon, ‘should they become 
necessary ’ ; he says the government were still unconvinced 
that Gordon could not secure the withdrawal of the garrison 
from Khartoum ; but ‘ they are of opinion that the time had 
arrived for obtaining accurate information as to his position,’ 
and, ‘ if necessary, for rendering him assistance.’^ As soon as 
the decision was taken, preparations were carried out with 
rapidity and skill. In the same month Lord Wolseley was 

^ 8ee the official History of the Sovjian Campaitjn, by Colonel Colvile, 
Part I. pp. 45-9. 
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appointed to command the expedition, and on September 9 CHAP, 
he reached Cairo. The difliculties of a military decision had ^ 
been great, said Lord Hartington, and there was besides, he 
added, a difference of opinion among the military authorities^ 

It was October 5 before Lord Wolseley reached Wady- 
Halfa, and the Nile campaign began. 

Whatever decision military critics may ultimately form 
upon the choice of the Nile route, or upon the question 
whether the enterprise would have been any more success- 
ful if the route had been by Suakin or Korosko, it is at 
least certain that no position, whether strategically false 
or no, has ever evoked more splendid qualities in face of 
almost preterhuman difficulties, hardship, and labour. The 
treacherous and unknown river, for it was then unknown, 
with its rapids, its shifting sandbanks and tortuous channels 
and rocky barriers and heart-breaking cataracts; the 
Bayuda desert, haunted by licrco and stealthy enemies ; the 
trying climate, the heat, the thirst, all the wearisome 
embarrassments of transport on camels emaciated by lack 
of food and water— such scenes exacted toil, patience, and 
courage as worthy of remark and admiration as if the 
advance had successfully achieved its object. Nobody lost 
heart. ‘ Everything goes on swimmingly,’ wrote Sir Herbert 
Stewart to Lord Wolseley, 'except as to time.’ This was on 
January 14,1885. Five days later, he was mortally wounded. 

The end of it all, in spite of the gallantry of Abu Klea and 
Kirbekan, of desert column and river column, is only too 
well-known. Four of Gordon’s small steamers coming down 
from Khartoum met the British desert column at Gubat on 
January 21. The general in ('ommand at once determined 
to proceed to Khartoum, but delayed his start until the 
morning of the 24th. The steamers needed rc})airs, and Sir 
Charles Wilson deemed it necessary for the safety of his troops 
to make a reconnaissance down the river towards Berber 
before starting up to Khartoum. He took with him on two 
of Gordon’s steamers — described as of the dimensions of the 
penny boats upon the Thames, but bullet proof — a force of 
twenty-six British, and two hundred and forty Soudanese. 

’ February 27, 1S85. 
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. what, when Khartoum came in sight ( J an. 28) the * relief 
1885. force’ actually amounted to. As the two steamers ran 
slowly on, a solitary voice from the river-bank now and 
again called out to them that Khartoum was taken, and 
Gordon slain. Eagerly searching with their glasses, the 
officers perceived that the government-house was a wreck, 
and that no flag was dying. Gordon, in fact, had met his 
death two days l^efore. 

Mr. Glaf] stone afterwards alwa 3 ^s spoke of the betrayal of 
Kliartoum. But Major Kitchener, who prepared the official 
report, says that the accusations of treachery were all vague, 
and to his mind, the outcome of mere supposition. ‘ In my 
opinion,’ he says, ‘ Khartoum fell from sudden assault, when 
the garrison were too exhausted by })rivations to make pro- 
per resistance.’^ The idea that the relieving force was only 
two days late is misleading. A nugger’s load of dhura 
would not have ])ut an end to the privations of the fourteen 
thousand people still in Khartoum ; ajul even supposing that 
the' handful of troops at Gubat could have effected their 
advance upon Khartoum many days earlier, it is hard to 
believe that they wore strong enough cither to drive off the 
Mahdi, or to hold him at b.ay until the river column had 
come uj). 

viii 

The })rinio minister was on a visit to the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Holker, where he had many long conversations with 
Lord llartington, and had to deal with heavy post-bags. 
On Thursday, Fob. 5, after writing to the Queen and others, 
he heard what had happened on the Nile ten days before. 

‘ After 1 1 A.M.’ he records, ‘ I learned the sad news of the 
fall or betrayal of Khartoum. lI[artington] and I, with C. 
[his wife], went off by the first train, and reached Downing 
Street soon after 8.1 5. The circumstances are sad and trying. 
It is one of the least ])oints about them that they may put 
an end to this government.’ The next day the cabinet met ; 

^ Colvilt!, II., Appendix 47, p. m by the end of December. 

274. Apart from tlio authority of - The etoiy that he went to the 
Kitchener, Gordon's own language theatre the same night is untrue, 
shows that he knew himself to he 
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discussions ‘ difficult but hariuonious/ The Queen sent to CHAP, 
him and to Lord Hartinjjfton at Holkcr an angry telegram . 

— blaming her ministers for wliat had liappened — a telegram 
not in cypher as usual, but open. Mr. Gladstone addressed 
to the Queen in reply (Feb. 5, 1S85) a vindication of the 
course taken by the (aibinot; and it may be left to close an 
unedifying and a tragic cliaptei- : - 


To ilie Qiice]). 

Mr. Gladstone has had the honour this day to receive your 
Majesty’s telegram en dairy relating to the deplorable intelligence 
received this day from TiOrd Wolseley, and stating that it is too 
fearful to consider that the fall of Khartoum might have been 
prevented and many precious lives saved by earlier ac.tion, ^Ir. 
Gladstone does not presume to estimate the means of judgment 
possessed by your Majesty, but so far as his information and 
recollection at the moment go, he is not altogether able to 
follow the conclusion which your Majesty has been pleased 
thus to announce, Mr. Cdadstone is under the impression that 
Lord Wolseley’s force might have been sutticiently advanced to 
save Khartoum, had not a large })ortion of it been detached by a 
circuitous route along the river, upon the express a])plication of 
General Gordon, to occupy l^erber on the way to the final des- 
tination. He speaks, however, with submission on a j)oint of this 
kind. There is indeed in sonn^ (piartcrs a belief that the river 
route ought to have been chosen at an earlier period, and had the 
navigation of the Nile in its upper region been as well known as 
that of the Thames, this might have been a just ground of reproach. 
But when, on the first symj)toras that the position of General 
Gordon in Khartoum was not secure, your IMajesty’s advisers at 
once sought from the most competent persons the best information 
they could obtain respecting the Nile route, the babincc of testi- 
mony and authority was decidedly against it, and the idea of the 
Suakin and Berber route, with all its formidable difficulties, was 
entertained in preference ; nor was it until a much later period 
that the weight of opinion and information warranted the defini- 
tive choice of the Nile route. Your Majesty’s ministers were well 
aware that climate and distance were far more formidable than the 
sword of the enemy, and they deemed it right, while providing 
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have proved to he the destruction of the gallant army in the 
1885. Soudan. It is probable that almndant wrath and indignation will 
on this occasion be poured out upon them. Nor will they com- 
plain if so it should be ; Imt a partial consolation may be found 
on reflecting that neither aggressive policy, nor military disaster, 
nor any gross error in the application of means to ends, has marked 
this series of difficult proceedings, which, indeed, have greatly 
redounded to the honour of your Majesty’s forces of all ranks 
and arms. In these remarks which Mi’. Gladstone submits with 
his humble devotion, he has taken it for granted that Khar- 
toum has fallen through the exhaustion of its means of defence. 
Ihit your Majesty may observe from the telegram that 
this is uncertain, lloth the correspondent’s account and that 
of Major Wortlcy refer to the delivery of the town by treachery, 
a contingency which on some previous occasions General Gordon 
has treated as far from improliablc; and which, if the notice 
existed, was likely to operate (juite independently of the particular 
time at which a relieving force might arrive. The presence of 
the enemy in force would naturally suggest the occasion, or 
perhaps even tlie apprehension of the ajiproach of the British army. 
In pointing to these considerations, Mr. Gladstone is far from 
assuming tha,t they aixi conclmsive upon the whole case; in dealing 
with whicli tlie government has hardly ever at any of its stages 
been furnished sufficiently with those means of judgment which 
rational men usually requii’C. It may be that, on a retrospect, 
many errors will appear to have been committed. There are 
many rcjiroaches, from the most opposite quarters, to which it* 
might be difficult to supply a conclusive answer. Among them, and 
perhaps among the most difficult, as far as iMr. Gladstone can judge, 
would ])c the reproach of those who might argue that our proper 
business was the ])rotection of Egypt, that it never was in military 
danger from the Mahdi, and that the most prudent course would 
have been to ])rovide it Avith adequate frontier defences, and to 
assume no resjninsibility for the lands beyond the desert. 

One word niorc. AVriting to one of bis former colleagues 
long after Air. Gladstone says : — 

Jan, 10, ’00. — In the Gordon case Ave all, and I rather pro- 
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minently, must continue to suffer in silence. Gordon was a hero, CHAP, 
and a hero of heroes ; but we ought to have known that a hero of . 
heroes is not the proper person to give effect at a distant point, 
and in most difficult circumstances, to the views of ordinary men. 

It was unfortunate that he should claim the hero’s privilege hy 
turning upside down and inside out every idea and intention with 
which he had left England, and for which he had obtained our 
approval. Had my views about Zobeir prevailed, it would not 
have removed our difficulties, as Forster would certainly have 
moved,, and with the tories and the Irish have carried, a con- 
demnatory address. My own opinion is that it is harder to 
justify our doing so much to rescue him, than our not doing more. 

Had the party reached Khartoum in time, he would not have 
come away (as I suppose), and the dilemma would have arisen in 
another form. 

In 1890 an application was made to Mr. Gladstone by 
a certain foreign writer who liad viiidcrtaken an article on 
Gordon and his mission. Mr. Gladstone’s rc])]y (Jan. 1 1, ’90) 
runs to this effect : — 

I am much obliged by your kind letter and ('ne,losur(\ I 
hope you will not think it belies this expression when 1 say 
that I feel myself precluded from su[)plying any material or 
entering upon any communications for the purpose of self-defence 
against the charges which are fi’eely made and I believe widely 
accepted against myself and against the cabinet of 1880-5 in con- 
nection with General Gordon. It would be felt in this country, 
by friends I think in many cases as w('ll as adversaries, tliat Geneial 
Gordon’s much-lamented death ought to ( ecurc him, so far as we 
are concerned, against the countc^r-argument which Ave should have 
to present on his language and jwoeeedings. On this account you 
will, I hope, excuse me from entering into the mattei*. I do not 
doubt that a true and eapiitalde judgment will eventually prevail.^ 

^ Btlford^s Mn(ia7.ine (New York) .-md coiiHular-agent for the United 
Sept. 1890. A French translation of StaLc.s at Alexandria. Another book 
this letter will be found ill of Ids, published in 1884, is The 

€t 868 Frociiices Perdues, by tlie Three Frophe.18; Chivese (Jordon, EL 
recipient, Colonel C. Chaille Long Mahdi, anel Arahi }\isha. Burton re- 
Bey (1892), pp. 196-7. He was chief viewed Gordon’s Khartoum Journals, 
of the staff to Gordon in the Soudan, Academy, June 11, 1885. 
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TNTEPJOK OF THE CABINET 


I AM iwarc. ilMit I-Ik; agt' is iiol what m o all wisli, but I am sure that 
tlie only incaiis to check its (Icgoncracy is heartily to concur in 
wliatcver is best in our time. Bitukk. 

The year ]8(Sr) jtmsfc be counted as in some respects the 
severest epoch of Mr. (Tladstone’s life. The previous twelve 
months had not ended cheerfully. Sleep, the indispensable 
restorer, and usually his constant friend, was playing him 
false. The last entry in his diary was this: — 

The year closed with a bad night, oidy one hour and a half of 
sleep, which will hardly do to work upon. There is much that I 
should lilie to have recorded. . . . But the pressure on me is too 
great for the re(juisitc recollection. It is indeed a time of Sturm 
und JkdiKj. What with the confusion of affairs, and the disturb- 
ance of my daily life hy the altered character of my nights, I 
cannot tliiidv in calm, Imt can oidy trust and pray. 

He was unalde to be present at the dinner of the tenants, 
and his eldest son in his absence dwelt once more on his 
father’s wish t-o retire, whenever occasion should come, from 
the public service, or at least from that kind of service to the 
public which imposed on him such arduous efforts. 

Cue great element of confusion was the sphinx’s riddle of 
Egyptian finance. On his birthday, among a dozen occupa- 
tions, he says; — ‘ A little woodcra-ft for helping sleep; wrote 
mem. on Egy[)tian finance which I hope may help to clear 
my brain and nerves^’ And this was a characteristic way of 
seeking a euro ; for now and at every time, any task that 
demanded close thought and firm expression was his surest 
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sedative. More perplexing even than the successive CHAP, 
problems of the hour, was the threatened disorganization, . 
not only of his cabinet, but of the party and its future. On 
January 20 he was forced to London for two ICgyptian 
cabinets, but he speedily returned to llawarden, whence he 
immediately wrote a letter to Ijord Granville:- 


January 22, 1885. — Here I am after a journey of 51 hours from 
door to door, through the unsought and ill-deserved Idndness of 
the London and North-Wcstein railway, which entirely spoils me 
by special service. 

There was one part of my conversation of to-day with llarting- 
ton which I should like not to leave in any case without iHicord. 
He referred to the difficulties he had had, and he ‘gratefully’ 
acknowledged the considerateness of the cabinet. He said the 
point always urged upon liim was, not to break up the liberal 
party. But, he said, can we avoid its breaking up, w’ithin a very 
short time after you retire, and ought this consideration therefore 
to be regarded as of such very gr eat force ? 1 said, my reply is in 
two sentences. First, I admit that from various symptoms it is 
not improbable there may Ire a plan or* iiitcrrtion to bi'(\‘dv up the 
party. But if a rupture of that kind comes,-- this is my second 
sentence — it will come upon mattm-s of jn-iiiciple, known and under- 
stood by the whole country, a, ml your* duty wo’ll pr-obably Iro clear 
and your position unembarrassed. Bnt I (mtreat you to use youi* 
utmost endeavour to avoid bringing abont the ruptui-e on one of 
the points of this Egyptian <picstlon, which lies outside tire projrei* 
business of a government and is beyond its powers, which does not 
turn upon clear principles of politics, and about which the country 
understands almost nothing, and cares, for th(i most ]>ai t, very 
little. All this he took without rejoinder. 

— We are going to ITolker next week, and Ilartington said 
he would try to come and sc(^ m(i thei-o. 

As we have already secud Mr. Gladstone paid Iris visit to 
Holker (January 80), where he found tire Duke of 1 )evonshire 
‘wonderfully well, and kind as ever,’ where lie was joined by 
Lord Hartington, and where they together spelled out the 


^ Above, p. 40n. 
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the fall of Khartoum. 

1885. uninteresting to see how the notion of Mr. Glad- 

stone’s retirement, now much talked of in his family, affected 
a friendly, philosophic, and most observant onlooker. 
Lord Acton wrote to him (February 2) : — 

You mean that tlic new parliament, the first of our democratic 
constitution, shall begin its difficult and perilous course without 
the services of a leader who has greatei- experience and authority 
than any other man. You design to withdraw your assistance 
when most uigcntly needed, at the moment of most conservative 
a[)prehcnsion and most popular excitement. By the choice of this 
particular moment for retirement you increase the danger of the 
critical transition, because nobody stands as you do between the 
old order of things and tlie new, or inspires general confidence ; and 
the lieutenants of Alexander are not at their best. Next year’s 
cliange will appear vast atid formidable to the suspicious foreigner, 
who will l)c tempted to doubt our identity. It is in the national 
interest to reduce the outer signs of change, to bridge the apparent 
chasm, to maintain the traditional character of the state. The 
unavoidabI(( elements of weakness will be largely and voluntarily 
aggravakid by their untimely cruncidence v/ith an event which 
must, at any time, be a blow to the position of England among the 
Powers. \h)ur absence just then must grievously diminish our 
credit. . . . You alone inspire confidence that what is done for the 
great mass(!s shall be done with a full sense of economic responsi- 
bility. ... A divided liberal party and a weak conservative party 
mean the su])i'emacy of tlie revolutionaiy Irish. . . 

To this ^Ir. (dadstonc replied: — 

10 Doamiiiij Street, Feb. 11, iSSo. . . . ^^> 111 ’ argument against 
letting the outwoi-n hack go to grass, depends wholly on a certain 
proposition, namely this, that there is about to be a crisis in the 
history of the constitution, growing out of the extension of the 
franchise, and that it is my duty to do what I can in aiding to 
steer the ship through tlie boiling waters of this crisis. My answer 
is simple. There is no crisis at all in view. There is a process of 
slow modification and development mainly in directions which 
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I view with misgiving. ‘Tory democracy,’ the favourite idea on CHAP, 
that side, is no more like tlic conservative ])arty in which I was ^ 
bred, than it is like liberalism. In fact less. It is deinagogisni, 
only a demagogism not ennobled by love and appreciation of 
liberty, but applied in the woi-st way, to jait down the pacific, law- 
respecting, economic elements which ennobled the old conservatism, 
living upon the fomentation of ang?y j)assions, and still in secret 
as obstinately attached as ever to the evil pT’inciple of class 
interests. The liberalism of to-day is better in what I have 
described as ennobling the old cf)nservatism ; nay, much Ixdter, 
yet far from being good. Its pet ide,a is what they call construc- 
tion, — that is to say, taking into the hands of the state the business 
of the individual man. Both the one and the other have much to 
estrange me, and have had for many, many years. But, with all 
this, there is no crisis. I have even the hope that while tlic coming 
change may give undue encouragement to ‘construction,’ it will be 
favourable to the economic, pacific, law-regarding elements; ami 
the sense of justice which abides tenaciously in the masses will 
never knowingly join hands with the fiend of fJingoism. On the 
whole, I do not abandon the ho])e that it may mitigate the chronic 
distemper, and have not the smallest fear of its bringing about an 
acute or convulsive action. You leave me therefore rooted in my 
evil mind. . . . 

The activity of the left wing, acute, ])crliaps, but not 
convulsive, became much more embarrassing than the 
desire of the right wing to be inactive. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been rapidly advancing in })ul)lic 2 )rominonce, and he 
now showed that the agitatiem against tlic House (^f Lords 
was to bo only the beginning and not the end. At Ipswich 
(Jaiuiary 14), he said tliis country had been called the paradise 
of the rich, and warned his audience no longer to allow it 
to remain the purgatory of the poor. He told them that 
reform of local government must bo almost the first reform 
of the next parliament, and spoke in favour of allotments, 
the creation of small proprietors, the placing of a small tax 
on the total property of the taxpayer, and of free education. 

Mr. Gladstone’s attention was drawn from Windsor to these 
utterances, and he replied (January 22) that though he 
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BOOK thought some of them were ‘on various grounds open to 
^ grave objection/ yet they seemed to raise no ‘ definite point 
1885 . which, in his capacity of prime minister, he was entitled 
to interfere and lecture the speaker.’ A few days later, 
more terrible things were said by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham. He pronounced for the abolition of plural 
voting, and in favoim of payment of members, and man- 
hood sufirage. He also advocated a bill for enabling local 
communities to acquire land, a graduated income-tax, and 
the breaking up of the great estates as the first step in land 
reform. This deliverance was described by not unfriendly 
critics as ‘ a little too much the speech of the agitator of the 
future, rather than of the minister of the present/ Mr. 
Gladstone made a lenient communication to the orator, to 
the effect that ‘ there had better be some explanations among 
them when they met.’ To Lord Granville he wrote (January 
31 ):- 

Upoii the whole, weak-knoed liberals have caused us more 
trouble in the j)resent j)arliameiit than radicals. But I think 
these declarations by Chamberlain upon matters which cannot, 
humanly speaking, become practical before the next parliament, 
can hardly be construed otherwise than as having a remote and 
(in that sense) far-sighted purpose which is ominous enough. 
The opposition can hardly fail in their opportunity, I must add 
in their duty, to make them matter of attack. Such things will 
happen casually from time to time, and always with inconvenience 
— but there is here a degree of method and system which seem 
to give the matter a new character. 

It will bo soon from bis tone that Mr. Gladstone, in all the 
embarrassments arising from this source, showed complete 
freedom from personal irritation. Like the lofty-minded man 
he was, he imjnited no low motives to a colleague because 
the colleague gave him trouble. Ho recognised by now 
that in his cabinet the battle was being fought between old 
time and new. He did not allow his dislike of some of the 
new methods of forming public opinion, to prevent him from 
doing full justice to the energetic and sincere public spirit 
behind them. He had, moreover, quite enough to do with 
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the demands of the present, apart from sit^ns that were CHAR 
ominous for the future. A year before, in a letter to Lord v 
Granville (March 24, 1884), he had attempted a dehnition that 
will, perhaps, be of general interest to politicians of either 
party complexion. It is, at any rate, characteristic of his 
subtlety, if that be the right word, in drawing distinctions: — 

What are divisions in a cabinet ? In niy opinion, dihbrences 
of views stated, and if need be argued, and then advisedly 
surrendered with a view to a common conclusion are not ‘divisions' 
in a cabinet. By that phrase 1 understand unaccommodated 
differences on matters standing for immediate action. 

It was unaccommodated dilforcnces of tliis kind that cost 
Mr. Disraeli secessions on the lieform bill, and secessions no 
less serious on his eastern policy, and it is one of the wonders 
of his history that Mr. Gladstone prevented secession on 
the matters now standing for immediate action before his 
own cabinet. During the four months between the meeting 
of parliament and the fall of the govermuent, the two great 
difficulties of the government — Kgypt and Ireland “ J'eached 
their climax. 


11 

The news of the fall of Kliartoum reached England on 
February 5. One of the least points, .as Mr. (Iladstone wrote 
on the day, was that the grievous noAvs would put an end 
to the government, and so it very nearly did. As was to 
be expected, Sir Stafford Northcote moved a vote of censure. 
Mr. Gladstone informed the Queen, on the day before the 
division, that the aspect of the House Avas ‘ dubious and 
equivocal.’ If there Avas a chance of overthroAving the 
ministry, he said, the nationalists Avere pretty sure to act 
and vote as a body Avith Sir Stafford. Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Goschen, and some members of the whig section of the 
liberal party, were likely cither to do the same, or else to 
abstain. These circumstances looked towards an unfavour- 
able issue, if not in the shape of an adverse majority, yet 
in the form of a majority too small to enable the govern- 
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BOOK merit to carry on with adequate authority and efficiency, 
^ In the debate, said Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington re-stated 
1885, measured force the position of the government, and 

overthrow the contention that had taken a very forward 
place in the indictment against ministers, that their great 
offence was the failure to send forward General Graham’s 
force to relieve General Gordon. In the course of this 
debate Mr. Goschen warned the government that if they 
flinched from the policy of smashing the Mahdi at Khartoum, 
he should vote against them. A radical below the gangway 
upon this went to the party whip and declared, with equal 
resolution, that if the government insisted on the policy, 
then it would be for him and others to vote against them. 
Sir William Harcourt, in a speech of great power, satisfied 
the gentlemen below the gangway, and only a small handful 
of the party went into the lobby with the opposition and 
the Irish. The division was taken at four in the morning 
(February 2S), and the result was that the government which 
had come in with dazzling radiance five years ago, was worn 
down to an attenuated majority of fourteen.^ 

Wh(;n the numbers were declared, Mr. Gladstone said 
to a colleague on the Xmich/ That will do’ Whether this 
delphic utterance meant that the size of the majority 
would justify resignation or retention, the colleague was 
not sure. When the cabinet met at a more mellowed 
hour in tlio day, the question between going out of office 
and staying in, was fully discussed. Mere considerations 
of ease all pointed one way, for if they held on, they 
would seem to be de[)endcnt on tory support; trouble 
was browing with Russia, and the Seats bill would not be 
through in a hurry. On the other hand, fourteen was 
majority enough to swear by, the party would be surprised 
by resignation and discouraged, and retirement would 
wear the look of a false position. In fact Mr. Gladstone, 
in spite of his incessant sighs for a hermit’s calm, was 
always for fighting out every position to the last trench. 
I can think of no exception, and even when the time came 
ten years later, he thought his successors pusillanimous for 
^ For the censure, 288 ; against, 302. 
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retiring on a small scratch defeat on cordited So now 
he acted on the principle that with courage cabinets may 
weather almost any storm. No actual vote was taken, but 
the numbers for and against retirement were e{pial, until 
Mr. Gladstone spoke. Ho thought that they should try 
to go on, at least until the Scats bill was through. This 
was the final decision. 

Ail this brought once more into his mind the general 
consideration that now naturally much haunted him. He 
wrote to the Queen (February 27): — 


CHAP. 



Mt. 76 . 


Mr. Gladstone believes that circumstances independent of his 
own will enable him to estimate, with some impartiality, future 
political changes, and ho is certainly under the im|)]-ossiou that, 
partly from tfie present composition and tempei- of the liberal 
party, and still more, and even much more, from tlic changes 
which the conservative party has l)een undergoing during the 
last forty years (especially the last ten or llfteen of them), the 
next change of government may possibly form the introduction 
to a period presenting^ some new features, and may mean more 
than what is usually implied in the transfer of ])ower from one 
party to another. 


Mr. Bright has loft a note of a meeting with him at this 
time : — 


March 2, 1885. — Dined with Mrs. Gladstone. After dinner, sat 
for half an hour or more Avith Mr. Gladstone, who is ill with cold 
and hoarseness. Long talk on Fgypt. lie said ho had suffered 
torment during the continuance of the dilliculty in that country. 
The sending Gordon out a great mistake, — a man totally unsuited 
for the work he undertook. Mr. Gladstone never saw Gordon. 
He was appointed by ministers in town, and Gladstone concurred, 
but had never seen him. 


At this moment clouds began to darken the remote 
horizon on the north-Avest boundary of our great Indian 
possessions. The entanglement in the deserts of the Soudan 
was an obvious temptation to any other Power Avith ])olicies 
of its own, to disregard the susceptibilities or even the solid 

^ I often tried to persuade him tliat from pusillaniniity, hut lie would not 
our retreat was to he explained iipnrt listen. 

VOI.. II.. 2 T) 
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BOOK interests of Great Britain. As we shall see, Mr. Gladstone 
> was as little disposed as Chatham or Palmerston to shrink 
1885 . defence of the legitimate rights or obligations of 

his country. But the action of Russia in Afghanistan be- 
came an added and rather poignant anxiety. 

As early as March 12 the cabinet found it necessary to 
consider the menacing look of things on the Afghan frontier. 
Military necessities in India, as Mr. Gladstone described to 
the Queen what Avas in the mind of her ministers, ^ might 
conceivably at this juncture come to overrule the present 
intentions as to the Soudan as part of them, and it would 
conscc|uently bo iiuprudent to do anything which could 
practically extend our obligations in that quarter; as it is 
the entanglement of the British forces in Soudanese opera- 
tions, which Avould most powerfully tempt Russia to adopt 
aggressive measures.’ Tlii'ee or four weeks later these con- 
siderations came to a bead. The question put by Mr. 
Gladstone to his colleagues Avas this: ‘Apart from the 
defence of Bgypt, Avbich no one Avould propose to abandon, 
docs there appejir to be any obligation of honour or any 
inducement of policy (for myself I should add, is there 
any moral warrant ?) that should lead us in the present 
state of the demands on the empire, to Avaste a large 
portion of our army in fighting against nature, and I fear 
also fighting against liberty (such liberty as the case admits) 
in the Soudan ? ’ The assumptions on which the policy 
had been founded had all broken down. Osman Digna, 
instead of being readily crushed, had betaken himself to 
the mountains and could not be got at. The raihvay from 
Suakiii to Berlaa*, instead of serving the advance on 
Khartoum in the autumn, could not ])ossib]y be ready in 
time. Berber, instead of being taken before the hot season, 
could nut be touched. Lord Wolselcy, instead of being 
able to proceed with his present forces or a moderate 
addition, was already asking for tAvelve more battalions of 
infantry, with a proportion of other arms. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own vicAv of this crisis is to be found in 
a niemorandum dated April 9, circulated to the cabinet three 
or four days before the question came up for final settle- 
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meat. It is long, but then the case was intricate and the CHAP, 
stages various. The reader may at least be satisfied to know ^ 
that he will have little more of it.^ 

Three cabinets were held on three successive days (April 
13-15). On the evening of the first day Mr. Gladstone sent 
a telegram to the Queen, then abroad, informing lier that 
in the existing state of foreign affairs, her ministers felt 
bound to examine the question of the abandonment of 
offensive operations in the Soudan and the evacuation of 
the territory. The Queen, in reply, was rather vehement 
against withdrawal, partly on the ground that it would 
seriously affect our position in India. The Queen had 
throughout made a great point that the fullest powers 
should be granted to those on the spot, both Wolseley and 
Baring having been selected by the government for the 
offices they held. No question cuts deeper in tlie art of 
administering a vast system like that of Great Britain, than 
the influence of the agent at a distant ])lace ; nowhere is the 
balance of peril between too slack a rein from home and 
a rein too tight, more delicate. Mr. Gladstone, perhaps 
taught by the experience of the Crimean war, always 
strongly inclined to the school of the tight rein, though 
I never heard of any representative abroad with a right 
to complain of insufficient support from a Gladstone 
cabinet.^ On this aspect of matters, so raised by the Queen, 

Mr. Gladstone had (March 15) expressed his view to Sir 
Henry Ponsonby : — 

Sir Evelyn Baring was appointed to carry onwards a declared 
and understood policy in Egypt, when all share in the manage- 
ment of the Soudan was beyond out province. 'fo J^ord 
Wolseley as general of the forces in Egypt, and on account 
of the arduous character of the work before him, we are bound 
to render in all military matters a firm and ungrudging support. 

We have accordingly not scrupled to counsel, on his recom- 
mendation, very heavy charges on the country, and military 

^ See Appendix. grateful 1 am to you for the great 

® For instance when Mr. Clladstone advantage and encouragemtmt 1 have 
fell from office in 1874, Lord Odo enjoyed while serving under your 
Russell wrote to him,-- ‘how sorry 1 great administration, in Rome and 
feel at your retirement, and how Berlin.’ 
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cast on him any responsibility beyond what is strictly military. 
It is not surely possible that he should decide policy, and that 
we should adopt and answer for it, even where it is in conflict 
with the announcements we have made in parliament. 

By the time of these critical cabinets in April Sir Evelyn 
Baring had spontaneously expressed his views, and with a 
full discussion recommended abandonment of the expedi- 
tion to Khartoum. 

On the second day the matter was again probed and sifted 
and weighed. 

At the third cabinet the decision was taken to retire 
from the Soudan, and to fix the southern frontier of Egypt 
at the lino where it was left for twelve years, until appre- 
hension of designs of another European power on the 
upper waters of tlie Nile Avas lield to demand a new policy. 
Meanwhile, the policy of Mr. Cdadstone's cabinet was adopted 
and followed by Lord Salisbury when he came into office, 
lie was sometimes pressed to reverse it, and to overthrow the 
dervish power at Khartoum. To any importunity of this 
kind, Lord Salisbury’s answer was until 1896 unwavering.^ 

It may be worth noting that, in the course of his corre- 
spondence Avith the (^ucen on the change of policy in the 
Soudan, Mr. ( jiladstone casually indulged in the luxury of a 
historical parallel. 'Ho must assure your Majesty,* he 
Avrote in a closing sentence (April 20), ‘ that at least he has 
never in any cabinet knoAvn any (piestion more laboriously 
or more conscientiously discussed ; and he is confident that 
the basis of action has not been the mere change in the 
public view (wliich, liowever, is in some cases imperative, as 

^ ‘ AA"e do not (le]mrt in any degree it is a very serious obstacle to the 
from the policy of leaving the Soudan, renewal and the conduct of that 
As to tlie civilisation which the iichle slave trade which is always trying 
and gallant carl [Lord I)uudonald| to pass over from Africa into Asia, 
would impose upon ns the duty ol I do not think that the retention 
restoring, it could only be carried of Suakin is of any advantage to 
out by a large and costly expedition, the Egyptian government. If I 
entailing enormous sacrifice of blood were to S])eak purely from the 
and treasure, and for the present a point of view of that government’s 
continuous expenditure, which I do own interest, I should say, “Abandon 
not think the people of this country iSuakinatonce.”’ — Lord Salisbury, in 

would sanction Tlie defence the House of Lords, March 16, 1888. 

of our retention of Suakin is that 
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it' was with Kitig George iii. in the case of the American CHAP, 
war), but a deep conviction of what the honour and interest ^ - 

of the empire require them as faithful servants of your 
Majesty to advise.’ TIiq, most harmless parallel is apt to 
be a challenge to discussion, and the parenthesis seems to 
have provoked some rejoinder from the Queen, for on April 
28 Mr. Gladstone wrote to her secretary a letter which takes 
him away from Khartoum to a famous j)iece of the world’s 
history : — 

To Hir Ihivry Ponsonhij. 

In further prosecution of my reply to your let ter of the 25th, 

I advert to your remarks u])on Lord North. I made no reference 
to his conduct, I believe, in writing to her Majesty. AVhat I 
endeavoured to show was that King George in., without changing 
his opinion of the justice of his war against the (;oloiiies, was 
obliged to give it up on account of a change of public opinion, 
and was not open to blame for so doing. 

You state to me that Lord North never llinchcd fronj his task 
till it became hopeless, that he then resigiu'd office, but did not 
change his opinions to suit tin) })opular cry. The implied conti’ast 
to be drawn with the present is obvious. 1 admit none of your 
three propositions. Lord North did not, as I read history, require 
to change his opinions to suit the popular cry. They were already 
in accordance with the popular cry ; and it is a serious reproach 
against him that without sharing his master’s belief in the pro- 
priety of the war, ho long persisted in carrying it on, through 
subserviency to that master. 

Lord North did not resign office for any reason but because 
he could not help it, being dr-iven from it by some adverse votes 
of the House of Commons, to which he submitted with great 
good humour, and probably wiih satisfaction. 

Lord North did not, so far as I know, state the cause to be 
hopeless. Nor did those who were opposed to him. The movers 
of the resolution that drove him out of office did not proceed 
upon that ground. General Conway in his speech advised the 
retention of the ground we held in the colonics, and the resolu- 
tion, which expressed the sense of the House as a body, bears a 
singular resemblance to the announcement we have lately made, 
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BOOK as it declares, in its first clause, that the further prosecution of 
» offensive war (on the continent of America) ‘ will be the means 
1S85. weakening the efforts of this country against her European 
enemies/ February 27, 1782, This ’w^as followed, on March 4, by 
an address on the sam(5 basis ; and by a resolution declaring that 
any ministei's who should advise or attempt to frustrate it should 
bo considered ‘as enemies to his Majesty ard to this country.' 
1 ought, ])crhaps, to add that I have never stated, and I do not 
conceive, that a change in the public opinion of the country is 
the gi’ouiid on which the cabinet have founded the change in their 
advice concerning the Soudan. 


IIT 

The reader lias by this time perhajDS forgotten how 
Mr. Gladstone good hnmoiiredly remonstrated with Lord 
Palmerston for associating him as one of the same school 
as Cobdem and Fright.^ The twenty intervening years had 
brought him more and more into sympathy with those two 
eminent comrades in good causes, but he was not any less 
alive to the inconvenience of the label. Speaking in Mid- 
lothian after the dissolution in 1880, he denied the cant 
allegation that to inslul the liberals in power would be to 
hand over the destinies of the country to the Manchester 
school." ‘Aldiorriiig all selfishness of policy,’ he said, 
‘ friendly to freedom in every country of the earth, attached 
to the modes of reason, detesting the ways of force, this 
Manchester school, this ])eace-party, has sprung prema- 
turely to the conclusion that Vvars may be considered as 
having closed their melancholy and miserable history, and 
that the affliirs of the world may henceforth be conducted 
by juethods more adapted to the dignity of man, more 
suited both to his strength and to his weakness, less likely 
to lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
passions, to make him guilty i>efore Cod for inflicting misery 
on his fellow-creatures.’ Such a view, he said, was a serious 
error, though it was not only a respectable, it was even a 
noble error. Then he went on, ‘ However much you may 
detest Avar — and you cannot detest it too much — there is 
^ Above, vol. i. p. G83. “ Edinburgh, March 17, 1880. 
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no war — except one, the war for liberty — that docs not CHAP. 

contain in it elements of corruption, as well as of misery^ ^ 

that are deplorable to recollect and to consider ; but however 
deplorable wars may be, they are among the necessities of 
our condition ; and there are times when justice, wdicn faith, 
when the welfare of mankind, recpiii’e a man not to shrink 
from the responsibility of undertaking them. And if you 
undertake war, so also jmu are often obliged to undertake 
measures that may lead to war.’ ^ 

It is also, if not one of the necessities, at least one of 
the natural probabilities of our imperfect condition, that 
when a nation has its forces engaged in war, that is 
the moment when other nations may ju-ess inconvenient 
questions of their own. Accordingly, as 1 have already 
mentioned, when Egyptian distractions were at their 
height, a dangerous controversy arose with Russia in 
regard to the frontier of Afglianistan. The question had 
been first raised a dozen years before without effect, but 
it was now sharpened into actuality by recent advances of 
Russia in Central Asia, bringing her into close proximity 
to the territory of the Ajneer. The British and Russian 
governments appointed a commission to lay down the pre- 
cise line of division between the Turcoman territory recently 
annexed by Russia, and Afghanistan. The question of in- 
structions to the commission led to infinite discussion, of 
which no sane man not a biographer is now likely to read 
one word. While the diplomatists were thus teasing one 
another, Russian posts a.nd Afghan pickets came closer 
together, and one day (March 30, 1(S(S5) the Russians broke 
in upon the Afghans at Penjdeh. The Afghans fought gal- 
lantly, their losses were heavy, and Penjdeh wiis occupied 
by the Russians. 'Whose was the provocation,’ as Mr. 
Gladstone said later, ‘is a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence. We only know that the attack was a Russian 
attack. We know that the Afghans suffered in life, in 
spirit, and in repute. We knoAV that a blow was struck at 

^ In the letter to Mr. Bright his agreement with Bright in heliev- 
(July 14, 1882), already given, Mr. iiig most wars to have been sad 
Gladstone went somewhat nearer to errors, 
the Manchester school, and expressed 
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the credit and tlie authority of a sovereign — our protected 
/ ally — who had committed no offence. All I say is, we 
cannot in that state of things close this book and say, ‘'We 
will look into it no more.” We must do our best to have 
right done in the matter.’ 

Here those wbo were most adverse to the Soudan policy 
stood firmly with their leader, and when Mr. Gladstone 
proposed a vote of credit for eleven millions, of which six 
and a half were demanded to meet ‘ the case for prepara- 
tion ’ raised by the collision at Pcnjdeh, he was supported 
with much more than a mechanical loyalty, alike by the 
regular opposition and by independent adherents below his 
own gangway. The speech in which he moved this vote 
of a war supply (April 27) was an admirable example both 
of sustained force and lucidity in exposition, and of a com- 
bined firmness, dignity, reserve, and right human feeling, 
worthy of a great minister dealing with an international 
situation of extreme delicacy and peril. Many anxious 
moments followed; for the scene of quarrel was far off, 
details wore hard to clear up, diplomacy was sometimes 
ambiguous, popular excitement was heated, and the lan- 
guage of fiiction was unmeasured in its violence. The 
preliminary resolution on the vote of credit had been re- 
ceived with acclamation, but a hostile motion was made 
from the front opposition bencli (May 11), though discord 
on a high imperial matter was obviously inconvenient 
enough for the jiublic interest. The mover declared the 
government to have murdered so many thousand men and 
to have arranged a sham arbitration, and this was the pre- 
lude to other speeches in the same key. Sir S. Northcote 
supported the motion — one to displace the ministers on a 
bill that it was tlie declared intention not to oppose. The 
division was taken at half-past two in the morning, after 
a vigorous speech from the ])rime minister, and the govern- 
ment oniy counted 290 against 2G0. In the minority were 
42 followers of Mr. Parnell. This premature debate cleared 
the air. Worked with patience and with vigorous prepara- 
tions at the back of conciliatory negotiation, the question was 
prosecuted to a happy issue, and those who had done their 
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best to denounce Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville for CHAP, 
trampling the interests and honour of their country under- > 
foot thought themselves very lucky, when the time came 
for them to take up the threads, in being able to complete 
the business by adopting and continuing the selfsame line. 

With justifiable triumph Mr. Gladstone asked how they 
would have confronted Russia if ' that insane policy — for so 
I still must call it’ — of Afghan occupation which he had 
brought to an end in 1880, had been persevered in. In 
such a case, when Russia came to advance her claim so to 
adjust boundaries as to make her immediate neighbour 
to Afghanistan, she would have found the country full 
of friends and allies, ready to join her in opposing the 
foreigner and the invader ; and she would have been recog- 
nised as the liberator.^ 


IV 

In some respects Mr. Gladstone was never more wonderful 
than in the few weeks that preceded tlie lall of his second 
administration. Between the middle of April and the 
middle of May, he jots down with half rueful humour the 
names of no fewer than nine members of the cabinet who 
, within that period, for one reason or another and at one 
moment or another, a^ppeared to contemplate resignation; 
that is to say a majority. Of one meeting he said playfully 
to a colleague, ‘A very fair cabinet to-day — only three re- 
signations.’ The large packets of copious letters of this 
date, written and received, show him a minister of unalter- 
able patience, unruffled self-command; inexhaustible in 
resource, catching at every straw from the resource of 
others, indefatigable in bringing men of divergent opinions 
within friendly reach of one another ; of tireless ingenuity 
in minimising differences and convincing recalcitrants that 
what they took for a yawning gulf was in fact no more 
than a narrow trench that any decent political gymnast 
ought to be ashamed not to be able to vault over. Though 
he takes it all as being in the day’s work, in the confidence 
of the old jingle, that be the day short or never so long, 

' West Calder, November 17, 1885. 
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> burden. To Mrs. Gladstone he writes from Downing Street 
1885. May-day : — i 

Rather oppressed and tired with the magnitude and the com- 
plicatioji of sul)jects on my mind, I did not think of writing by 
the first post, hut I will now supply the omission by making use 
of the second. As to all the later history of this ministry, which 
is now entering on its sixth year, it has been a wild romance of 
politics, with a continual succession of hairbreadth escapes and 
strange accidents pressing upon one another, and it is only from 
the number of dangers we liave passed through already, that one 
can be bold enough to hope we may pass also through what yet 
remain. Some time ago I told you that dark as the sky was with 
many a thiiTider-cloud, there were the possibilities of an admirable 
situation and resvdt, and /or me a Avind-up better than at any time 
T could have hoped. Russia and Ireland arc the two great dangers 
remaining. The ‘ray’ ] mentioned yesterday for the first is by 
no means extinct- t<j-(lay, but there is nothing new of a serious 
character ; what there is, is good. So also upon the Irish com- 
plications there is more hope than there was yesterday, although 
the odds may still be heavily against our getting forward unitedly 
in a satisfactory manner. 

On ]\lay 2, as lie Avas looking at the pictures in the 
Acadetny, Lord Granville brought him tidings of the 
Russian answer, Avhicli meant peace. His short entries tell 
a. brave story : — 

May i), Sunday. — Dined at Marlborough House. They were 
most kind and pleasant. But it is so unsundaylike and unrestful. 
I am much fatigued in mind and body. Yet very happy. May 4. 
— Wrote to Lord Spencer, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir C. Dilke, Lord 
Granville. Conclave. H. of C., 4^-8| and Spoke on 

Russian (luestion. A heavy day. Much knocked up. May 5. — 

, . . Another anxious, v(;ry anxious day, and no clearing of the sky 
as yet. But after all that has come, Avhat may not come 1 May 14, 
uisceaision Day. — Most of the day Avas spent in anxious interviews, 
and endeavours to bring and keep the members of the cabinet 
together. May 15. — Cabinet 2-4 J. Again stiff. But I must not 
lose heart. 
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Difference of opinion upon the budget at one time wore CHAP, 
a threatening look, for the radicals disliked the proposed v 
increase of the duty on beer ; but Mr. Gladstone pointed out 
in compensation that on the other hand the equalisation of 
the death duties struck at the very height of class pre- 
ference. Mr. Childers was, as always, willing to accommo- 
date difficulties ; and in the cabinet the rising storm lilcw 
over. Ireland never blows over. 

The struggle had gone on for three years. Many mur- 
derers had been hanged, though more remained undetected ; 
conspirators had fled; confidence avus restored to public 
officers; society in all its various grades returned externally 
to the paths of comparative order; and the dire emergency 
of three years before had been brought to an a])parent close. 

The gratitude in this country to the viceroy who hail 
achieved this seeming triiimjdi over tho forces of disorder 
was such as is felt to a military commander after a hazar- 
dous and successful campaign. The country was once more 
half-conquered, but nothing was advanced, and the other 
half of the conquest was not any nearer. The scene was not 
hopeful. There lay Irelandr * squalid, dismal, sullen, dull, 
expectant, sunk deep in hostile intent. A minority with 
these misgivings and more felt that tho minister’s pregnant 
phrase about the government ‘having no moral force behind 
them ’ too exactly described a fatal truth. 
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BOOK WiiA'i’ was to be the Irish poiicy ? The Crimes Act would 
expire in August, and tlie state of parties in parliament and 
1885. of sections witliin the cabinet, together with the approach 
of the general election, made the question whether that Act 
should be renewed, and if so on what terms, an issue of 
crucial importance. There were good grounds for suspecting 
that torics were even then intimating to the Irish that if 
Lord Salisbury should come into office, they would drop 
coercion, just as the liberals had dropped it when they 
came into office in 1880, and like them would rely upon 
the ordinary law. On May 15 Mr. Gladstone announced in 
terms necessarily vague, because the new bill was not settled, 
that they proposed to continue Avhat he described as certain 
clauses of a valuable and equitable description in the exist- 
ing Coercion Act. 

No parliamentary situation could be more tempting to an 
astute opposition. The signs that the cabinet was not united 
were unmistakable. The leader of the little group of four 
clever men below the gangAvay on the tory side gave signs 
that he espied an opportunity. This was one of the occasions 
that disclosed the intrepidity of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He made a speech after Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of a 
■m 
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renewal of portions of tlie Crimes Act, not in liis place but CHAP, 
at a tory club. Ho declared himself profoundly shocked . 
that so grave an announcement should have been taken as a 
matter of course. It was really a terrible piece of news. 

Ireland must be in an awful state, or else the radical mem- 
bers of the cabinet would never have assented to such 
unanswerable evidence that the liberal party could not 
govern Ireland without resort to that arbitrary force which 
their greatest orators had so often declared to be no remedy. 

It did not much matter whether the demand was for largo 
powers or for small. Why not put some kind thoughts 
towards England in Irish minds, by using the last days of 
this unlucky parliament to abrogate all that harsh legislation 
which is so odious to England, and which undoubtedly 
abridges the freedom and insults the dignity of a sensitive 
and imaginative race ? The tory party should be careful 
beyond measure not to bo committed to any act or policy 
which should unnecessarily wound or injure the feelings of 
our brothers on the other side of the channel of St. George. ’ 

The key to an operation that should at once, with the aid 
of the disaffected liberals and the Irish, turn out Mr. Glad- 
stone and secure the English elections, was an understanding 
with Mr. Parnell. The price of such an understanding was 
to drop coercion, and that price the tory leaders resolved to 
pay. The manoeuvre Avas delicate. If too plainly disclosed, 
it might outrage some of the tory rank and file Avho would 
loathe an Irish alliance, and it Avas likely, moreover, to deter 
some of the disaffected liberals from joining in any motion 
for Mr. Gladstones overthiw. Lord Salisbury and his 
friends considered the subject with Gmmense deliberation 
some weeks before the fall of the government.’ They came 
to the conclusion that in the absence of official information, 
they could see nothing to Avarrant a government in applying 
for a renewal of exceptional powers. That conclusion they 
profess to have kept sacredly in their oAvn bosoms. Why 
they should give immense deliberation to a decision that in 
their view must be worthless without official information, 
and that was to remain for an indefinite time in mysterious 
i May 20, 18S5. 
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> months later was revealed to the publicd If there was no 
intention of making the decision known to the Irishmen, 
the pnr[)ose of so iiimsiial a. proceeding would be inscrutable. 
Was it made known to them 't Mr. McCarthy, at the time 
acting for his loader, has described circumstantially how 
the Irish were endeavouring to obtain a pledge against 
coercion; how two mcTribcrs of the tory party, one of them 
its recognised whip, came to him in succession declaring 
that they came straight from Lord Salisbury with certain 
propositions; how he found the assurance unsatisfactory, 
and asked each of these gentlemen in turn on different 
niglits to go back to Lord Salisbury, and put further ques- 
tions to him ; and how each of them professed to have gone 
back to Lord Salisbury, to have conferred with him, and to 
have brought back his personal assurance.^ On the other 
hand, it has been uniformly denied by the tory leaders that 
there was ever any coni])act whatever with the Irishmen at 
this moment. We arc not called upon here to decide in a 
conflict of testimony which turns, after all, upon words so 
TK>toriously slippery as pledge, compact, or understanding. 
It is enough (n mark what is not denied, that Lord Salisbury 
and his confidential friends had resolved, subject to official 
information, to drop coercion, and tliat the only visible 
reason wliy tliey should form the resolution at that par- 
ticular moment was its probable effect upon Mr. Parnell. 


Let us now return to the minist.ci'ial camp. There the 
whig wing of the cabinet, adhering to Lord Spencer, were 
for a modi tied renewa.l of the Coercion Act, with the balm 
of a land purchase bill and a limited extension of self- 
government in local areas. The radical wing were averse 
to coercion, and averse to a purchase bill, but they were 
willing to yield a milder form of coercion, on condition that 
the cabinet would agree not merely to small measures of 
self-government in local areas, but to the erection of a 

^ The story was toUl by Lord R. " Air. McCarthy’s speech at Hull, 
Churchill in a speech at Shelliehl, Doc. lo, 1887. 
tSept. 4, 1885. 
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central board clothed with important administrative func- CHAP, 
tions for the whole of Ireland. In the House of Commons ^ 
it was certain that a fairly strong radical contingent would 
resist coercion in any degree, and a liberal below the gang- 
way, who had not been long in parliament but who had been 
in the press a strong opponent of the coercion policy of 1881 , 
at once gave notice that if proposals were made for the 
renewal of exceptional law, he should move their rejection. 

Mr. Gladstone had also to inform the Queen that in what is 
considered the whig or moderate section of the House 
there had been recent indications of great dislike to special 
legislation, even of a mild character, for Ireland. These 
proceedings are all of capital importance in an eventful 
year, and bear pretty directly upon the better known crisis 
of the year following. 

A memorandum by Mr. Gladstone of a conversation 
between himself and Lord Granville (May (>), will best 
show his own attitude at this opening of a momentous 
controversy : — 

... I told him [Granville] 1 had given no pledge or indication 
of my future conduct to Mr. Chamberlain, wlio, however, know 
my opinions to be strong in favour of some plan for a Central 
Board of Local Government in Ireland on somcthiTig of an elective 
basis. . . . Under the circumstances, while the duty of the hour 
evidently was to study the means of possible accommodation, the 
present aspect of atfairs was that of a probable split, independently 
of the question what course I might individually pursue. My 
opinions, I said, were very strong and inveterate. T did not 
calculate upon Parnell and his friends, nor upon Manning and his 
bishops. Nor was I under any obligation to follow or act with 
Chamberlain. But independently of all questions of party, of 
support, and of success, I looked upon the extension of a strong 
measure of local government like this to Ireland, now that the 
question is effectually revived by the Crimes Act, as invaluable 
itself, and as the only hopeful means of securing crown and state 
from an ignominious surrender in the next parliament after a 
mischievous and painful struggle. (I did not advert to the 
difficulties which will in thf.s session be experienc(;d in carrying on 
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a great battle for the Crimes Act.) My difficulty would lie not in 
my pledges or declarations (though these, of a public character, are 
serious), but in my opinions. 

Under these circumstances, I said, I take into view the freedom 
of my own position. My engagements to my colleagues are 
fulfilled ; the great Russian question is probably settled ; if we 
stand firm on the Soudan, we are now released from that embarrass- 
ment ; and the Egyptian question, if the financial convention be 
safe, no longer presents any very serious difficulties. I am entitled 
to lay down my office as having done my work. 

Consequently the very last thing 1 should contemplate is 
opening the Irish difficulty in connection with my resignation, 
should I resign. It would come antecedently to any parliamentary 
treatment of that prolilem. If thereafter the secession of some 
members should break up the cabinet, it would leave behind it an 
excellent record at home and abroad. Lord Granville, while ready 
to resign his office, was not much consoled by this presentation of 
the case. 

Late ill the month (May 23) Mr. Gladstone wrote a long 
letter to the Queen, giving her ‘ some idea of the shades of 
opinion existing in the cabinet with reference to legislation for 
Ireland.’ Ho thought it desirable to supply an outline of 
this kind, because the subject was sure to recur after a short 
time, and was ‘likely to exercise a most important influence 
in the coming parliament on tlie course of affairs.’ The two 
points on which there was considerable divergence of view 
were the expiry of the Crimes Act, and the concession of 
local government. The Irish viceroy was ready to drop a large 
portion of what Mr. Gladstone called coercive provisions, 
while retaining provisions special to Ireland, but favouring 
the efficiency of the law. Other ministers were doubtful 
whether any special legislation w'as needed for Irish criminal 
law. Then on the point whether the new bill should be for 
two years or one, some, including Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Spencer, were for the longer term, others, including 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilkc, for the shorter. At 
last the whole cabinet agreed to two years. Next for local 
government, — some held that a liberal move in this region 
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would possibly obviate all need for special criminal legis- 
lation, and would at any rate take the sting out of it. To 
this ^ vastly important subject ’ the prime minister presumed 
to draw the Queen’s special attention, as involving great 
and far-reaching questions. He did not, he said, regard the 
differences of leaning in the cabinet upon these matters 
with either surprise or dismay. Such dilhculties were due 
to inherent difficulties in the matters themselves, and were 
to be expected from the action of independent and energetic 
minds in affairs so complex. 

There were two main opinions. One ffivoured the erection 
of a system of representative county government in Ireland. 
The other view was that besides the county boards, there 
should be in addition a central board for all Ireland, 
essentially municipal and not political ; in the main executive 
and administrative, but also with a power to make bye-laws, 
raise funds, and pledge public, credit in such modes as 
parliament should provide. The central board would take 
over education, primary, in })art intermediate, and })erhaps 
even higher; poor law and sanitary administration; and 
public works. The whole charge of justice, police, and 
prisons would remain with the executive. Tliis board would 
not be directly elective by the whole Irish people; it would 
be chosen by the representative county boards. Property, 
moreover, should have a representation upon it distinct from 
numbers. This plan, ‘first made known to Mr. Gladstone 
by Mr. Chamberlain,’ would, ho believed, be supported by 
six out of the eight Commons ministers. But a larger 
number of ministers were not prepared to agree to any plan 
involving the principle of an elective central board as the 
policy of the cabinet. On account of this preliminary bar, 
the particular provisions of the policy of a central board 
were not discussed. 

All this, however, was for the moment retrospective and 
historic, because a fortnight before the letter was written, 
the policy of the central board, of which Mr. Gladstone 
so decisively approved, had been killed. A committee 
of the cabinet was appointed to consider it; some re- 
mained stubbornly opposed ; as the discussion w(mt on, 
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BOOK some changed their minds and, having resisted, at last 
> inclined to acquiesce. Ministers were aware from the corre- 
1886. spondence of one of them with an eminent third person, that 
Mr. Parnell approved the scheme, and in consideration of it 
would even not oppose a very limited Crimes bill. This, 
however, was no temptation to all of them ; perhaps it had 
the contrary effect. When it came to the full cabinet, it 
could not bo carried. All the peers except Lord Granville 
were against it. All the Commoners except Lord Hartington 
were for it. As the cabinet broke up (May 9), the prime 
minister said to one colleague, ‘Ah, they will rue this 
day ’ ; and to another, ‘ Within six years, if it please God to 
spare their lives, they will be repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes.’ Later in the day he wrote to one of them, ‘ The 
division of opinion in the cabinet on the subject of local 
government with a central board for Ireland was so marked, 
and if T may use the expression, so diametrical, that I 
dismissed the subject from my mind, and sorrowfully 
accepted the negative of wbat was either a majority, or 
a moiety of tlie entire cabinet.’ 

This decision, more profoundly critical than anybody 
excepting Mr. Gladstone and perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed to l»e aw^lre, left all existing difficulties as acute as 
ever. In the middle of May things looked very black. 
'Fho scheme for a central board was dead, though, wrote 
Mr. GladslA)no to the viceroy, ‘ for the present only. It will 
(jmxMtj rise again, (fs I think, ‘perhapfi in larger dimensions! 
Some members ol the cabinet, he knew not how many, would 
resign rather than demand from parliament, without a 
Central hoard bill, the new Coercion Act. If such resigna- 
tions took place, how was a Coercion bill to be fought 
through the House, when some liberals had already declared 
that they would resist it '^ 

On May 1 5 drafts not only of a Coercion bill, but of a bill 
for land purchase came before the cabinet. Much objection 
was taken to land j)ur chase, especially by the two radical 
leaders, and it was agreed to forego such a bill for the pre- 
sent session. The viceroy gravely lamented this decision, 
and Mr. Gladstone entered into communication with Mr. 
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Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke. From them he understood CHAP, 
that their main anxiety sprang from a fear lest the future v 
handling of local government should be prejudiced by pre- 76. 
mature disposal of the question of land purchase, but that 
in the main they thought tlic question of local government 
would not be prejudiced if the purchase bill only provided 
funds for a year. Under this impression and with a full 
belief that he was giving effect to the real desire of his 
colleagues in general to meet the views of Lord Spencer, and 
finding the prospects of such a bill favourable, Mi*. Glad- 
stone proceeded (May 20) to give notice of its introduction. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 0. Dilke took this to be a reversal of 
the position to which tliey had agreed, and would not assent 
to land purchase unless dclinitely coupled with assurances 
as to local government. They immediately resigned. The 
misapprehension was explained, and tliough the resignations 
were not formally withdrawn, they were suspended. Jhit 
the two radical leaders did not conceal their view of the 
general state of the case, and in very direct terms told Mr. 
Gladstone that they differed so completely on tlic <picstious 
that were to occupy 2 )aiTiament for the rest of the session, 
as to feel the continuance of the government of doubtful 
advantage to the country. In Mr. Oliamberlain’s words, 
written to the prime minister at the lime of the misunder- 
standing (May 21)— 

I feel there has been a .serious misapprehension on both sides 
with respect to the Land Purchase bill, and I take blame to myself 
if I did not express myself with suflicient clearness. ... I doubt 
very much if it is wise or was right to cover over the serious 
differences of principle that have lately disclosed themselves in the 
cabinet. I think it is now certain that they will cause a split in 
the new parliament, and it seems hardly fair to the constituencies 
that this should only be admitted, after they have dischaiged tlieir 
function and are unable to intliience the result. 

HI 

Still the prime minister altogether declined, in bis own 
phrase, to lose heart, and new compromises were invented. 
Meanwhile he cheerfully went for the Whitsuntide recess 
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BOOK to Hawardeii, and dived into Lechler s Wycliffe^ Walpole’s 
— ^ George III., Conrad on German Universities, Cooper on the 
1885. Atonement, and so forth. Among other guests at Hawarden 
came Lord Wolverton, ‘ with much conversation ; we opened 
rather a new view as to my retirement.’ What the new 
view was we do not laiow, but the conversation was resumed 
and again resumed, until the unwelcome day (June 4) for 
return to Downing Street. Before returning, however, Mr. 
Gladstone set forth his view of the internal crisis in a letter 
to Lord riartington : — 

To Lord Hartinglon. 

May 30, 1S85. — I am sorry hut not surprised that your rather 
reiiuu'kable strength should have given way under the pressure of 
labour or anxiety or both. Almost the whole period of this 
ministry, pai’ticularly the year and half since the defeat of 
Hicks, and most pai'ticularly of all, the four months since the 
morning wlnm y(m (h^ciphered the Khartoum telegram at Holker, 
have been without example in my experience, as to the gravity 
and diversity of dilliculties which they have presented. What I 
hope is that they will not discourage you, or any of our colleagues, 
in your anticipations of tlie future. It appears to me that there is 
not one of them, viewed in the gross, which has been due to our 
own action. By viewing in tlm gi’oss, I mean taking the Egyptian 
(piestion as one. When we subdivide between Egypt proper and 
the Soudan, 1 find what seem to me two grave errors in our 
management of the Soudan business : the first our landing at 
Suakiii, the second tlie mission of Gordon, or rather the choice of 
Gordon for that mission. But it sometimes happens that the 
errors gravest in their consequences are also the most pardonable. 
And these errors were surely pardonable enough in themselves, 
Avithout relying on tin? fact that they were approved by the public 
opinion of the day and by the opposition. Plenty of other and 
worse errors lla^'e been urged upon us which we have refused or 
avoided. I do not remember a single good measure recommended 
by opponents, which we have declined to adopt (or indeed any 
good measure wliich they have recommended at all). We certainly 
have worked hard. I believe that according to the measure of 
human infirmity, we have done fairly well, but the duties we have 
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had to discharge have been duties, 1 mean in Egypt and the CHAP. 
Soudan, which it was impossible to discharge with tlio ordinary . 
measure of credit and satisfaction, which ’were beyond human 
strength, and which it was very unwise of our predecessors to 
saddle upon the country. 

At this moment wo have but two great desiderata ; the Egyptian 
Convention and the Afghan settlement(the evacuation of the Soudan 
being in principle a thing done). Were these accomplislied, we 
should have attained for the empire at home and abroad a 
position in most respects unusually satisfactory, and both of them 
ought to be near accomplishment. With the Egyptian Convention 
fairly at work, I should consider the Egyptian <piestion as within 
a few comparatively easy stages of satisfactory wsolution. 

Now as regards the immediate subject. What if Chamberlain 
and Dilke, as you seem to anticipate, raise the (piestion of a pro- 
spective declaration about local government in Ireland as a 
condition of their remaining in the cabinet. 1 consider that 
question as disposed of for the pi'cscnt (much against my will), 
and I do not sec that any of us, having accepted the decision, can 
attempt to disturb it. Moreover, their ground will ])c very weak 
and narrow; for their actual reason of going, if they go, will be 
the really small question arising upon the Land Eurchasc lull. 

I think they will commit a great error if they talv(‘ this course. 

It will be straining at the gnat. No doubt it will weaken the, 
party at the election, but I entertain no fear of the immediate' 
effect. Their error 'will, howmver, in my view go ])eyond this. 

Forgive mo if I now speak with great frankness on a matter, one 
of few, in which T agree with them, and not with yo\i. 1 am 
firmly convinced that on local government for Ireland they 
hold a winning position; which by resignation now they will 
greatly compromise. You will all, I am convinced, have to give 
what they recommend ; at the least what they recommend. 

There are two differences between them and mo on this subject. 

First as to the matter ; I go rather further than they do ; for 1 
would undoubtedly make a beginning with the IriKsh j)olice. 
Secondly as to the ground ; here 1 differ seriously. I do not reckon 
with any confidence upon Manning or Parnell; I have never 
looked much in Irish matters at negotiation or the conciliation of 
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leaders. I look at the question in itself, and I am deeply con- 
y vincod that the measure in itself will (especially if accompanied 
with similar measures elsewhere, e,g. in Scotland) be good for the 
country and the empire ; I do not say unmixedly good, but with 
advantages enormously outweighing any drawbacks. 

Apart from these differences, and taking their point of view, I 
think the}" ought to endeavour to fight the election with you ; and 
in the new date of ajfairs which will 1)0 presented after the dissolution, 
try and sec what effect may be produced upon your mind, and on 
other minds, when you have to look at the matter comims and not 
enimus, as actual, and not as hypothetical. I gave Chamberlain a 
brief hint of these speculations when endeavouring to work upon 
him ; otherwise I have not mentioned them to any one. 

IV 

l,)n the day of his return to London from Hawarden Mr. 
(Uadstono had an interview with the two ministers with 
whom on the merits he was most disposed to agree, though 
he differed strongly from them as to tactics. Resignations 
wore still oidy suspended, yet tlie })rospects of compromise 
were hopeful. At a cabinet held on the following day 
(June 5) it wuis agreed that he should in the course of a 
week give notice of a l>ill to take the place of the expiring 
Crimes Act. The point left o})en was whether the operative 
provisions of such an Act— agreed on soi^ie time before — 
sliould not be brought into operation without some special 
act of the executive government, by proclamation, order 
in council, or otherwise. Local government was still left 
(»})en. Ijord Spencer crossed over from Ireland on the night 
of June 7, and the cabinet met next day. All differences 
were narrowed down to the })oint whether the enactments 
against intimidation should be inoperative unless and until 
the lord lieutenant should waken them into life by pro- 
clamation. As it happened, intimidation had been for a 
considerable time upon the increase — from which it might 
bo inferred cither, on the one side, that coercion failed in 
its object, or, on the other, that more coercion was still 
indispensable. The precise state in which matters were left 
at the eleventh hour before the crisis, now swiftly advancing. 
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was set out by Mr. Gladstone in a letter written by liim to CHAP, 
the Queen in the autumn (October 5), when he was no v 
longer her Majesty’s minister: — ^t.76. 

To the Qneev. 

... He has perceived that in various quarters misapprehension 
prevails as to the point at which the deliberations of the late 
cabinet on the question of any renewal of, or substitution for, 
the Crimes Act in Ireland had arrived when their financial defeat 
on the 8th of June caused the tender of their resignation. 

Mr. Gladstone prays your Majesty’s gracious permission to 
remove this misapprehension by simjJy stating that which 
occurred in the cabinet at its latest meetings, with reference to 
this particular question. Substantially it would be a repetition, 
or little more (and without any mention of names), of his latest 
reports to your Majesty, to the effect- - 

1. That the cabinet had long before arrived at the (sonelusion 
that the coercion clauses of the Act, properly so called, might be 
safely abandoned. 

2. With regard to the other clauses, wfiiich might be generally 
described as procedure clauses, they intended as a rule to advise, 
not their absolute re-enactment, Imt that the viceroy should be 
empowered to bring them into action, together or separately, as 
and when he might see cause. 

3. But that, with respect to the intimidation or boycotting 
provisions, it still remained for consideration whether they should 
thus be left subject to executive discretion, or whether, as the 
offence had not ceased, they should, as an effective instrument of 
repression, remain in direct and full operation. 

It is worth noticing here us a signal instance oi‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tenacious and indomitable will after his defeat, that 
in a communication to the Queen four days later (June 12), 
he stated that the single outstanding point of dif}breiicc on 
the Crimes bill was probably in a fair way of settlement, but 
that even if the dissent of the radical members of the cabinet 
had become operative, it was his firm intention to make new 
arrangements for filling the vacant offices and carrying on 
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y The deliberations thus summarised had been held under 
1885. shadow of a possibility, mentioned to the Queen in the 
report of this last cabinet, of a coalition between the tories 
and the Irish nationalists, in order to put an end to the exist- 
ence of the government on their budget. This cloud at last 
burst, though Mr. Gladstone at any rate with his usual 
invincible adherence to the salutary rule never to bid good 
morrow to the devil until you meet him, did not strongly 
believe in the risk. The diary sheds no light on the state 
of his expectations : — 

June Itoad Amiel’s Journal Intlme. Queen’s birthday 

diunci', 39 ; went very well. Much conversation with the Prince 
of Wales, who was handy and jdeasant even beyond his wont. 
Also had some speech of his son, who was on my left. June 7, 
Trinity Sunday . — Chapel Koyal at noon and 5.30. Wrote . . . 
Saw Lord Granville; ditto rnm Kimberley. Lead Amiel. Eder- 
sheim on Old Testament. June 8. — Wrote, etc. . . . Pitiless 
rain. Cabinet, 2-3.f. . . . Spoke on budget. Beaten by 264; 
252. Adjourned the House. This is a considerable event. 

The amendment that led to this ‘considerable event’ was 
moved by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. The two points raised 
by the fatal motion were, first, the increased duty on beer 
and spirits without a corresponding increase on wine; and, 
second, the increase of tlic duty on real property while no 
relief was given to rates. The fiscal issue is not material. 
What was ominous was the alliance that brought about the 
result. 

The defeat of tlic Gladstone government was the first 
success of a combiiiatiou between tories and Irish, that 
proved of cardinal importance to policies and parties for 
several critical months to come. By a coincidence that cut 
too deep to bo mere accident, divisions in the Gladstone 
cabinet found their counterpart in insurrection among the 
tory opposition. The same general forces of the hour, work- 
ing through the energy, ambition, and initiative of individuals, 
produced the same effect in each of the two parties ; the 
radical programme of Mr. Chamberlain was matched by the 
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tory democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill; each saw that CHAP, 
the final transfer of power from the ten-pound householder 
to artisans and labourers would rouse new social demands ; 
each was aware that Ireland was the electoral pivot of the 
day, and while one of them was wrestling with those whom 
he stigmatized as whigs, the other by dexterity and resolution 
overthrew his leaders as ' the old gang/ 



CHAPTER XII 


AC^CKSSION OF LORD SALISBURY 


(ISS5) 

PoLiTJCs are not a drajna where scenes follow one another accord- 
ing to a methodical plan, where the actors exchange forma of 
spec'.ch, settled l)efore}ia,nil : politics are a conflict of which chance 
is incessantly modifying the whole course. — S oeel. 

BOOK In teiulcriiig liis resignation to tlio Queen on the day following 
, his parliaiiKiiitary defeat (dune 9), and regretting that he had 
1885. iiiiahlo to prepanj lier for the result, Mr. Gladstone 

explained tiia,t though the government had always been 
al)lc to co[)e with the coin])ined tory and nationalist opposi- 
tions, wliat lijid liapjxnied on this occasion was the silent 
withdi'aw.'il, under the ])rcssiire of powerfid trades, from the 
govcrnnient ranks of lilx^ntls who ahsLiined from voting, 
wliile six or seven actually voted with the majority. ‘There 
wjis no previous notice,’ lie said, ‘audit was immediately 
liefore the division th;i.t Mr. Gladstone was apprised for the 
first time of the likelihood of a defeat.’ The suspicious 
hinted that ministers, or at least some of them, unobtrusively 
contrived their owm fall. Their supporters, it was afterwards 
remarked, received none of those imperative adjurations to 
return after diruier that are usual on solemn occasions; else 
there could never have been seventy-six absentees. The 
majority was cornjioscd of members of the tory party, six 
liberals, and thirty-nine nationalists. Loud was the exulta- 
tion of the latter contingent at the prostration of the coercion 
system. M'hat was natural exultation in them, may have 
taken the i’orm of modest satisfaction among many liberals, 
that they could go to the country without the obnoxious 
label of coercion tied round their necks. As for ministers, 
it was observed that if in the streets you saw a man coming 
, along with a particularly elastic step and a joyful frame of 
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countenance, ten to one on coming closer you would fuul CHAF. 
that it was a member of the late cabinet^ 

The ministerial crisis of 1885 was unusually prolonged, and 
it was curious. The victory had been won by a coalition 
with the Irish; its fruits could only be reaped with Irish 
support; and Irish support Ava-s to the tory victors both 
dangerous and compromising. The normal process of a 
dissolution was tbougbt to be legally impossible, because by 
the redistribution bill the existing constituencies were for the 
most part radically changed; and a new parliament chosen 
on the old system of scats and franebise, even if it were 
legally possible, Avould still bo empty of all semblance of 
moral authority. Under these circumstnne-es, some in the 
tory party argued that instead of taking office, it would bo 
far better for them to foren ]\lr. (lladstone and his cabinet to 
come back, and leave them to get ri<l ot tl»ir internal 
differences and their Irish embarra,ssments as they best could. 

Events were soon to dcmonsti’ato the })nid(aico of tlu^su wary 
counsels. On the other hand, the; bulk of the tory party 
like the bulk of any other party Avas l<e(!n for poAver, beca,iiso 
power is the visible symbol of trium])h over o])[)onents, and 
to shrink from office Avould discoumge their friends in the 
country in the electoral conflict now rapidly approaching. 

The Queen meanwhile Avas surprised (June 10) that Mr. 
Gladstone should make his defeat a vital question, and asked 
whether, in case Lord Salisbury sbould be uiiAvilling to form 
a government, the cabinet would remain. To this Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that to treat otherAvise an attack on the budget-, 
made by an' ex-cabinet minister with such breadth of front 
and after all the previous occairi-enccs of the session, Avoiild be 
contrary to every precedent, — for instance, the Tiotahlo case of 
December 1852, — and it Avould undoubtedly tend to weahen 
and lower parliamentaiy government.^ If a-n opposition 

^T)uke of Argyll, July 10, 1885. (t'batojthegovornmciil- wc'if* Jofrated 

“ As the reader -w ill remember (vol. by a majority of 80 oji their budget 
i. pp. 436-440), oil Dec. 10, 1852, ])ro]U)salB in regard to sugar. Mitiis- 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion for imposing a ters not riisigning, Sir Itobert Feel 
house duty of a shilling in tiie pound moved a vote of want of confidence 
was rejected by 305 to 280. Mr. on May 27, whicli was canied by 
Gladstone also referred to the case of a majority ftf 1 (312-311), Juno 4, 
the expulsion of the whigs by Feel. 1841. Faj'liament thereupon was 
On May 13, 1841, after eight nights’ dissolved. 
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defeated a government, they must be prepared to accept 
the responsibility of tlicir action. As to the second question, 
he answered that a refusal by Lord Salisbury would obviously 
change the situation. On this, the Queen accepted the 
resignations (June 11), and summoned Lord Salisbury to 
Balmoral. The resignations were announced to parliament 
the next day. Remarks were made at the time, indeed by 
the Queen herself, at the failure of Mr. Gladstone to seek the 
royal presence. Mr. Gladstone’s explanation was that, viewing 
*tho probably long i“oach of Lord Hartington’s life into the 
future,’ ho thought that ho would be more usefid in conversa- 
tion with her Majesty than ‘ one whose ideas might be uncon- 
sciously coloured by the limited range of the prospect before 
him,’ and Lord Hartington prepared to comply with the 
request that ho should repair to Balmoral. The visit was 
eventually iot thought nccessa,ry by the Queen. 

Tn his tirst audience Lord Salisbury stated that though he 
and his friends were not desirous of taking office, he was 
ready to form a, government; but in view of the difficulties 
in whicb a government formed by him would stand, con- 
fronted by a hostile majority and unable to dissolve, he 
recommended that Mr. Gladstone should bo invited to re- 
consider his resignation. Mr. Gladstone, however (June 13)^ 
regarded the situation and the chain of facts that had led 
up to it., a,s being so definite, when coupled with the readiness 
of Lord Salisbury to undertake an administration, that it 
would be a mere wasl,c of A^aluablc time for him to consult 
his colleagues as to the I’esumption of office. Then Lord 
Salisbury sought assurances of Mr. Gladstone’s support, as 
to finance, parliamentary time, and other points in the 
working of executive government. These assurances neither 
Mr. Gladstone’s own temperament, nor the humour of his 
friends and his party — for the embers of the quarrel with 
the Lords upon the franchise bill were still hot— allowed him 
to give, and ho founded himself on the precedent of the 
communications of December 1845 between Peel and Russell. 
In this default of assurances. Lord Salisbury thought that he 
should render the Queen no useful service by taking office. 
So concluded the first stage. 
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Though declining .specific pledges, Mr. Gladstone now CHAP, 
wrote to the Queen (Juno 17) that in the conduct of the _ 
necessary business of the country, he believed there would 
be no disposition to embarrass her ministers. Lord Salisbury, 
however, and his colleagues were unanimous in thinking 
this general language iiisuthcient. Tlie iuterrcgnum con- 
tinued. On the day following (June LS), Mr. Gladstone 
had an audience at Windsor, whither the (Juceti had now 
returned. It lasted over three-quarters of an hour. ‘Tlio 
Queen was most gracious and 1 thought most reasonable.’ 
(Diary.) He put down in her presence some heads of a 
memorandum to assist her recollection, and the one to 
which she rightly attached mo.st value was this: -‘In my 
opinion,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote, ‘ the whole value of any such 
declaration as tlio pre.sent circumstances permit, really 
depends upon the spirit in which it is given and taken. 

For myself and any friend of mine, 1 can ordy .say that the 
spirit in which wo .sliould endcMVour l-o interpret and apply 
the declaration I have made, would Ik; the same spirit in 
which we entered upon the recent conferences concfa’iiing 
the Seats bill’ To this declaration his colleagues on his 
return to London gave their entire and marked apj)i‘oval, 
but they would not compromise the liberty of the House of 
Commons by further and particular pledges. 

It was sometimes charged again.st Mr. Gladstone that he 
neglected his duty to the crown, and abandoned the Queen 
in a difficulty. This is wholly untrue. On June 20, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby called and opened one or two aspects oi‘ 
the position, among them the.se: — 

1. Can the Queen do anything more ? 

I answered, As you ask me, it occurs to me that it might help 
Lord Salisbury’s going on, were she to make reference to No. 2 of 
my memorandum [the paragrajoh just quoted], and to say that in 
her judgment he would he safe in receiving it in a spirit of trust. 

2. If Lord Salisbury fails, may the Queen rely on you '? 

I answered that on a previous day I had said that if S. failed, 
the situation would be altered. I hoped, and on the whole 
thought, he would go on. But if he did not 'i I could not 
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BOOK promise or expect smooth water. The movement of questions such 
^ as the Crimes Act and Irish Local Government might be accele- 
1885. rated. But my desire would be to do my best to prevent the 
Queen being left without a government.^ 

Mr. GLulstone’s view of tlio position is lucidly stated in 
the following niomoranduin, like tho others, in his own hand 
(4 line 21): — 

1. I have endeavoured in my letters (a) to avoid all contro- 
versial matter; (h) to consider not what the incoming ministers 
had a right to ask, but what it was possible for us in a spirit of 
conciliation to give. 

2. In our ()j)ini()n there was no right to demand from us 
anything whatever. The declarations we have made represent 
an extreme of concession. The conditions required, e.g. the first 
of them [(control of time], plac(5 in abeyance the liberties of parlia- 
ment, ]>y leaving it .solely and ab.solutely in the power of the 
ministers l.o deteiininc on what legislative or other questions 
(except siqjply) it shall be permitted to give a judgment. The 
House of ('omnions may and ought to be disposed to facilitate the 
pi’ogress of all ne('essary busim'.s.s by all reasonable means as to 
suj)[)ly and otherwise, but would deeply resent any act of ours by 
which we agreed beforehand to the extinction of its discretion. 

ddu; dillic.ulties pleaded by Lord Salislmry were all in view 
when his political friend, Sir M. II. Beach, made the motion .which, 
as we ap]»rised him, w(mld if carried eject us from office, and are 
simply the direct consequences of their own action. If it be true 
that Lord Salisbury loses the legal power to advise and the crown 
to grant a dissolution, that cannot be a reason for leaving in the 
hands of the executive an absolute power to stop the action 
(except as to supply) of the legislative and corrective power of the 
House of Commons. At the same time these conditions do not 
appear to me to attain the tmd proposed by Lord Salisbury, for it 
would still be left in the power of the House to refuse supplies, 
and thereby to bring al)out in its worst form the difficulty which 
he apprehends. 

It looked for a couple of days as if lie would be compelled 
* Memo, by Mr. CJladstoiie, on a sheet of notepaper, June 20, 1885. 
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to return, even tlioiigli it would almost certainly lead to CHAP. 

disruption of the liberal cabinet and party.^ The (j.ueen. ^ 

acting apparently on Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion of June 20, 
was ready to express her confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s assur- 
ance that there would bo no disposition on the part of him- 
self or his friends to embarrass new ministers. By this 
expression of confidence, the Queen would thus make her- 
self in some degree respoiisible as it were for the action of 
the members of the defeated Gladstone government in the 
two Houses. Still Lord Salisbury’s difiiculties — and some 
difficulties are believed t,o La ve arisen pretty acutely within 
the interior conclaves of his own pai’ty — remained ibr forty- 
eight hours insuperable. His retreat to Hatfi<'ld was tak(',n 
to mark a second stage in the interregnum. 

June 22 is set down in the diary as ‘a day of much stir 
and vicissitude.’ Mr. Gladstone received no fewer than six 
visits during the day from Sii- Henry Ponsonby, whose 
activity, judgment, and tact m tla'se duties of inilnite deli- 
cacy were afterwards commemorated by Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords.^ Ho brought up Irom Windsor the draJt of a 
letter that might be written by the Quecai to Lord Salisbury, 
testifying to her belief in the sijanrity and loyalty of Mr. 
Gladstone’s words. Sir Henry showed the draft to Mr. (tlad- 
stone, who said that he (amid not. be ])arty t.o (".ert ain passages 
in it, though willing to agree to the rest. Tlie draft so 
altered was submitted to Lord Salisbury; he demanded 
modification, placing a more delinito interpretation on the 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s previous letters to the Queen. Mr. 
Gladstone was immovahle throughout the day iji de(Jining 
to admit any modifications in t.he sense desired ; nor would 
he consent to bo privy to any construction or interpretati(jn 
placed upon his words whi(di Ijord Salisbury, with Jio less 
tenacity than his own, desired to extend. 

At 5.40 [June 22] Sir TI. Ponsonby returned for a fifth inter- 
view, his infinite patience not yet exhausted. ... He said the 
Queen believed the late government did not wish to come back. 

* Mr. Gladstone was reminded by and without consultation 'w ith his 
a colleague that when Sir Robert colleagues. In the end they all, ex- 
Peel resumed office in 1845, at the cepting Lord Stanley, siip})orted him. 
request of the Queen, he did so before ^ June 25, 1885. 
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^ bored, nearly as follows : — That if Lord Salisbury failed, the 
situation would be altered. That I could not in such a case 
promise her Majesty smooth water. That, however, a great duty 
in such circumstances lay upon any one holding ray situation, to 
use his best efforts so as, quoad what depended upon him, not to 
leave the Queen without a government. 1 think he will now go 
to W^indsor. — June 22, ’85, 6 r.M. 

The next day (Juno 2J), the Queen sent on to Lord 
Salisbury the letter written by Mr. Gladstone on June 21, 
containing bis opinion that facilities of supply might reason- 
ably be provided, without placing the liberties of the House 
of Commons in abeyance, and further, his declaration that 
he felt sure there was no idea of withholding ways and 
means, and that there was no daiiger to be apprehended on 
that score. In forwarding this letter, the Queen expressed 
to [jord Salisbury her earnest desire to bring to a close a 
crisis calculated to endanger the best interests of the state; 
and slie felt no hesitation in further communicating to Lord 
Salisbury her opinion that he might reasonably accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s assurances. In deference to these representations 
from the Queen, Lord Salisbury felt it his duty to take office, 
the crisis ended, and the tory party entered on the first 
portion of a, term of power that Avas destined, with two rather 
brief interruptions, t-o be prolonged for many years.^ In 
reviewing this interesting episode in the annals of the party 
system, it is impossible not to observe the dignity in form, 
the patriotism in substance, the common-sense in result, that 
marked the proceedings alike of the sovereign and of her 
two ministers. 

11 

After accepting Mr. Gladstone’s resignation the Queen, on 
June 13, proftered him a peerage : — 

^ The correspondence with the he oinittod one or two sentences from 
Queen up to June 21 was read by one of his letters, as having hardly 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- any bearing on the real points of the 
mons on June 24, and Lord Salisbury correspondence. The omitted senten- 
made his statement in the House of ces related to the Afghan frontier, 
Lords on tho next day. Mr. Glad- and the state of the negotiations with 
stone told the House of Commons that II ussia. 
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The Queen to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone mentioned in his last letter but one, his intention 
of proposing some honours. But before she considers these, she 
wishes to offer him an Earldom, as a mark of her recognition of 
his long and distinguished services, and she believes and thinks 
he will thereby be enabled still to render great service to his 
sovereign and country — which if he retired, as ho has repeatedly 
told her of late he intended to do shortly, — he could not. The 
country would doubtless be pleased at any signal mark of recogni- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s long and eminent services, and the Queen 
believes that it would be beneficial to his health, — no longer 
exposing him to the pressure from without, for more active work 
than he ought to undertake. Only the other day —without refer- 
ence to the present events — the Queen mentioned to Mrs. Gladstone 
at Windsor the advantage to Mr. Gladstone’s health of a removal 
from one House to the other, in which she seemed to agree. The 
Queen trusts, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone will acee])t the offer 
of an earldom, which would be very gratifying to her. 

The outgoing minister replied on the following day : — 

Mr. Gladstone offers his humlde apology to your Majesty. It 
would not be easy for him to describe the feelings with which 
he has read your Majesty’s generous, most generous letter. He 
prizes every word of it, for he is fully alive to all the circum- 
stances which give it value. It will l>e a precious possession to 
him and to his children after him. All that could recommend 
an earldom to him, it already has given him. Ho remains, 
however, of the belief that he ought not to avail himself of this 
most gracious offer. Any service that he can render, if small, 
will, however, be greater in the House of Commons than in the 
House of Lords; and it has never formed part of his view^s to 
enter that historic chamber, although he does not share the 
feeling which led Sir 11. Peel to put upon record what seemed a 
perpetual or almost a perpetual self-denying ordinance for his 
family. 

When the circumstances of the state cease, as he hopes they 
may ere long, to impose on him any special duty, he will greatly 
covet that interval between an active career and death, which the 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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— ^ ^ require. There are circumstances connected with the position 

of his family, which he will not obtrude upon your Majesty, but 
which, as he conceives, recommend in point of prudence the 
personal intention from which he has never swerved. He might 
hesitate to act upon the motives to which he has last adverted, 
grave as they are, did he not feel rooted in the persuasion that 
the small good he may hope hereafter to effect, can best be 
prosecuted without the change in his position. He must beg 
your Majesty to supply all that is lacking in his expression from 
the heart of profound and lasting gratitude. 

To Lord Granville, the nearest of his friends, he wrote on 
the same day : — 

I send you herewith a letter from the Queen which moves and 
almost upsets me. It must have cost her much to write, and it 
is really a pearl of great price. Such a letter makes the subject 
of it secondary — but though it would take me long to set out my 
reasons, I remain firm in the intention to accept nothing for 
myself. 

Lord Granville replied that he was not surprised at the 
decision. ‘ T should have greatly welcomed you,’ he said, 

' and under some circumstances it might be desirable, but I 
think you arc right now.’ 

Here is Mr. Gladstone’s letter to an invaluable occupant of 
the all-important office of private secretary: — 

To Mr. E. W. Hamilton. 

June 30, 1885. — Since you have in substance (and in form?) 
received the appointment [at the Treasury], I am unmuzzled, and 
may now express the unbounded pleasure which it gives me, 
together with my strong sense (not disparaging any one else) of 
your desert. The modesty of your letter is as remarkable as its 
other qualities, and does you the highest honour. I can accept 
no tribute from you, or from any one, with regard to the office of 
private secretary under me except this, that it has always been 
made by me a strict and severe office, and that this is really the * 
only favour I have ever done you, or any of your colleagues to 
whom in their several places and measures I am similarly obliged. 
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As to your services to me they have been simply indescribable. CHAP, 
No on? I think could dream, until by experience ho knew, to > 
what an extent in these close personal relations devolution can be 
carried, and how it strengthens the feeble knees and thus also 
sustains the fainting heart. 


HI 

The declaration of the Irish policy of the now government 
was made to parliament by no less a personage than the lord 
lieutenant.^ The prime minister had discoursed on frontiers 
in Asia and frontiers in Africa, hut on Ireland he was silent. 
Lord Carnarvon, on the contrary, came forward voluntarily 
with a stiitement of policy, and he opened it on tlic broadest 
general lines. His speech deserves as close attention as any 
deliverance of this memorable period. It laid down the prin- 
ciples of that alternative system of government, with which 
the new ministers formally challenged their predecessors. 
Ought the Crimes Act to he rc-enacted as it stood; or in 
part ; or ought it to he allowed to lapse ? These Avere the 
three courses. Nobody, he thought, Avould he for the first, 
because some provisions had never been put in force; others 
had been put in force hut found useless; and others again 
did nothing that might not he done just as Avell under the 
ordinary law. The re-enactment of the whole statute, there- 
fore, was dismissed. But the powers for changing venue at 
the discretion of the executive; for securing special juries at 
the same discretion; for holding secret iinpiiry without an 
accused person; for dealing summarily with charges ol‘ 
intimidation — might they not he continued? They were 
not unconstitutional, and they wore not opposed , to legal 
instincts. No, all quite true; hut then the Lords should 
not conceal from themselves that their re-enactment would 
he in the nature of special or exceptional legislation. 
He had been looking through coercion Acts, he continued, 
and had been astonished to find that ever since 1847, Avith 
some very short intervals hardly worth mentioning, Ireland 

^ This proceeding was so unusual these occasions the viceroy’s admiu- 
as to be almost without a precedent, istration had been tlie o})ject of 
Lord Mulgrave had addressed the vigorous attack, and no one but the 
House of Lords in 1837, and Lord viceroyhimself was capable of making 
Clarendon in 1850. But on each of an effective parliamentary defence. 
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. What sane man could admit this to be a satisfacto|‘y or a 
1885. wholesome state of things? Why should not they try to 
extricate themselves from this miserable habit, and aim at 
some better solution. ‘ Just as I have seen in English colonies 
across the sea a combination of English, Irish, and Scotch 
settlers bound together in loyal obedience to the law and the 
crown, and contributing to the general prosperity of the 
country, so I cannot conceive that there is any irreconcilable 
bar here in their native home and in England to the unity 
and the amity of the two nations.’ He went to his task 
individually with a perfectly free, open, and unprejudiced 
mind, to h(3ar, to question, and, as far as might be, to under- 
stand. ‘ My Lords, I do not believe that with honesty and 
single-mindedness of purpose on the one side, and with the 
willingness of the Irish people on the other, it is hopeless to 
look for some satisfactory solution of this terrible question. 
My Lords, these I believe to be the opinions and the views 
of my colleagues.’^ 

This remarkdJe amioimcement, made in the presence of 
the prime minister, in the name of the cabinet as a whole, 
and Ity a man of known purity and sincerity of character, 
was taken to be an express renunciation, not merely of the 
policy of which notice had been given by the outgoing 
administration, but of coercion as a final instrument of 
imperial ride. Jt was an elaborate repudiation in advance 
of that panacea of firm and resolute government, which 
became so famous before twelve months were over. It was 
the suggestion, almost in terms, that a solution should be 
sought in that policy which had brought union both within 
our colonies, and between the colonies and the mother 
country, and men did not forget that this suggestion was being 
ma,d(' by a statesman who had carried federation in Canada, 
and tried to carry it in South Africa. We cannot wonder 
that upon leading members of the late government, and 
especially upon the statesman who had been specially 
responsible for Ireland, the impression was startling and 
profound. Important members of the tory party Hurried 

^ July 6, 1885. Hans. 298, p. 1659. 
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from Ireland to Arlington ^Street, and earnestly warned their 
leader that he would never be able to carry on with the 
ordinary law. They were coldly informed that Lord Salisbury 
had received quite different counsel from persons well 
acquainted with the country. 

The new government wore not content with renouncing 
coercion for the present. They cast off all responsibility for 
its practice in the past. Ostentatiously they threw over- 
board the viceroy with whom the only fault that they had 
hitherto found, was that his sword was not sharp enough. 
A motion was made by the Irisli leader calling attention to 
the maladministration of the criminal law by Lord Spencer. 
Forty men had been condemned to death, and in twenty-one 
of these cases the capital sentence had been carried out. Of 
the twenty-one executions six were savagely impugned, and 
Mr. Parnell’s motion called for a strict inquiry into these 
and some other convictions, with a view to the full 
discovery of truth and tlie relief of innocent persons. The 
debate soon became famous from the principal case adduced, 
as the Maaintrasna debate. The topic had been so co])iously 
discussed as to occupy three full sittings of the Houses in the 
previous October. The lawyer who had just been made 
Irish chancellor, at that time pronounced against the 
demand. In substance the ik^w government made no fresh 
concession. They said that if memorials or statements were 
laid before him, the viceroy would carefully attend to them. 
No minister could say less. But incidental remarks fell from 
the government that created lively alarm in tories and deep 
disgust in liberals. Sir Micliael Hicks Beach, then leader of 
the House, told them that while believing Lord Spencer to be 
a man of perfect honour and sense of duty, ‘ he must siiy very 
frankly that there was much in the Irish policy of the kite 
government which, though in the absence of complete 
information he did not condemn, he should be very sorry to 
make himself responsible for.’^ An even more important 
minister emphasised the severance of the new policy from 
the old. ‘ I will tell you,’ cried Lord Randolph Churchill, 
‘how the present government is foredoomed to failure 

1 SirM. H. Beach, July 17, 1885. Hans. 290, p. 1085. 
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y way uriTiecessarily to assume one jot or tittle of the responsi- 
1885, ijQity for the acts of the late administration. It is only by 
divesting ourselves of all responsibility for the acts of the 
late government, that we can hope to arrive at a successful 
issue.’ ^ 

Tory members got up in angry fright, to denounce this 
practical acquiescence by the heads of their party in what 
' was a violent Irish attack not only upon the late viceroy, but 
upon Irish judges, juries, and law officers. They remon- 
strated against ‘ the pusillanimous way ’ in which their two 
leaders had thrown over Lord Spencer. ‘During the last 
three years,’ said one .of these protesting tories, ‘Lord 
Spencer has upheld respect for laiv at the risk of his life 
from day to day, with the sanction, with the approval, and 
with the acknowledgment inside and outside of this House, 
of the country, and especially of the conservative party. 
Tlierefore I for one will not consent to be dragged into any 
implied, however slight, condemnation of Lord Spencer, 
because it happens to suit the exigencies of party warfare.’® 
This whole transaction disgusted plain men, tory and liberal 
alike ; it puzzled calculating men ; and it had much to do 
with the silent conversion of important and leading men. 

The geiK^ral scaitiment about the outgoing viceroy took 
the form of a banquet in his honour (July 24), and some 
three hundred members of the two Houses attended, includ- 
ing Lord Hartingten, who presided, and Mr. Bright. The 
two younger leaders of the radical wing who had been in 
the late cabinet neither signed the invitation nor were 
present. But on the same evening in another place, Mr. 
Chamberlain recognised the high qualities and great services 
of Lord Spencer, though they had not always agreed upon 
details. He expressed, how^ever, his approval both of the 
policy and of the arguments which had led the new govern- 
ment to drop the Crimes Act. At the same time .he de- 
nounced the ‘astounding tergiversation’ of ministers, and 
energetically declared that *a strategic movement of that 
kind, executed in opposition to the notorious convictions gf 

1 Hans. 299, p. 1098. - Ibid. p. 1119. 
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the men who effected it, carried out for party purposes and CHAP, 
party purposes alone, is the most flagrant instance of political 
dishonesty this country has ever known/ Lord Hartiiigton 
a few weeks later told his constituents that tho conduct of 
the government, in regard to Ireland, had dealt a heavy 
blow ‘ both at political morality, and at the cause of order in 
Ireland/ The severity of such judgments from these two 
weighty statesmen testifies to tho grave importance of tho 
new departure. 

The enormous change arising from the lino adopted by 
the government was visible enough even to men of less keen 
vision than Mr. Gladstone, and it was promptly indicated by 
him in a few sentences in a letter to Lord Derby on tho very 
day of the Maamtrasna debate : — 

Within the last two or three weeks, he wrote, the situation 
has undergone important changes. I am not fully informed, 
but what I know looks as if the Irish party so-called in 
parliament, excited by tho high biddings of Lord Eandolph, had 
changed what was undoubtedly Parneirs ground until within 
a very short time back. It is now said that a central boM,i-d 
will not suffice, and that there must be a parliament. This I 
suppose may mean the repeal of th(i Act of Union, or may 
mean an Austro-Hungarian scheme, or may mean that Ireland 
is to be like a great colony such as Canada. Of all or any 
of these schemes I will now only say that, of course, they constitute 
an entirely new point of departure and raise questions of an order 
totally different to any that are involved in a central board 
appointed for local purposes. 

Lord Derby recording his first impressions in reply (July 
19) took the rather conventional objection made to most 
schemes on all subjects, that it either went too far or did not 
go far enough. Local government ho understood, and home 
rule he understood, but a quasi-parliament in Dublin, not 
calling itself such though invested with most of the authority 
of a parliament, seemed to him to lead to the demand for 
fuller recognition. If we were forced, he said, to move beyond 
local government as commonly understood, he would rather 
have Ireland treated like Canada. ‘ But the difficulties every 
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way are enormous/ On this Mr. Gladstone wrote a little 
later to Lord Granville (Aug. G): — 

As far as I can learn, both you and Derby are on the same lines 
as Parnell, in rejecting the smaller and repudiating the larger 
scheme. It would not surprise m(5 if he were to formulate some- 
thing on the subject. For my own part I have seen my way 
pretty well as to the particulars of the minor and rejected plan, 
but the idea of the Avider one ])uzzles me much. At the same, 
time, if the election givcjs a return of a decisive character, the 
sooner the subject is dealt with the better. 


So little true is it to say that Mr. Gladstone only thought 
of the possibility of Irish autonomy after the election. 


IV 

Apart from public and party cares, the bodily machinery 
gave trouble, and the fine organ that had served him so 
nobly for so long showed serious signs of disorder. 

To Lord Rickard Grosvenor, 

July 1 4. — After two partial examinations, a thorough examina- 
tion of my throat (larynx rcmis pharynx) has been made to-day 
by Dr. Seiiion in the presence of Sir A. Clark, and the result 
is rather bigger than I had expected. It is, that I have a fair 
chance of real recovery j)rovided I keep silent almost like a 
Trappist, but all treatment would be nugatory without this rest; 
that the other alternative is nothing dangerous, but merely the 
constant passage of the organ from bad to worse. He asked what 
demands the IT. of C. would make on me. I answered about 
three speeches of about five minutes each, but he was not satisfied 
and wished me to get rid of it altogether, which I must do, 
perhaps saying instead a word by letter to some friend. Much 
time has almost of necessity been lost, but I must be rigid for the 
future, and even then I shall be well satisfied if I get back before 
winter to a natural use of the voice in conversation. This imports 
a considerable change in the course of my daily life. Here it is 
difficult to organize it afresh. At Hawarden I can easily do it, 
but there I am at a distance from the best aid. I am disposed to 
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‘top up,’ with a sea voyage, but this is No. 3 — Nos. 1 and 2 being CHAP, 
rest and then treatment. ^ 

Mt. 76 , 

The sea voyage that was to ‘ top up ’ the rest and the treat- 
ment began on August 8, when the Gladstones became the 
guests of Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey on the Sunbeam, 

They sailed from Grcenhithe to Norway, and after a three 
weeks’ cruise, were set a.shoro at Fort George on September 1. 

Mr. Gladstone made an excellent tourist ; was full of interest 
in all he saw ; and, I dare say, drew some pleasure from the 
demonstrations of curiosity and admiration that attended his 
presence from the simple population wherever ho moved. 

Long expeditions with much climbing and scrambling were 
his delight, and he let nothing beat him. One of these excur- 
sions, the ascent to the Yoringfos, seems to deserve a word 
of commemoration, in the intere.st either of physiology, or of 
philosophic musings after Cicero’s manner upon old age. ‘I 
am not sure,’ says Lady Brassey in lier most agreeable diary of 
the cruise,^ ‘ that the descent did not seem rougher and longer 
than our journey up had been, although, as a matter of fact, we 
got over the ground much inore quickly. As we crossed the 
green pastures on the level ground near the village of Sad>b 
we met several people taking their evening stroll, and also a 
tourist apparently on his way up t-o s[)end the night near 
the Yoringfos. The wind laid gone down siTUio the inorning, 
and we crossed the little lake with fair rapidity, admiring as 
we went the glorious effects of the setting sun upon the tops 
of the precipitous mountains, and the wonderful echo which 
was aroused for our benefit by the boatmen. An extremely 
jolty drive, in springless country carts, soon brought us to 
the little inn at Yik, and by half- past eight we wem once 
more on board the Sunbeam, exactly ten hours after setting 
out upon our expedition, which had included a ride or walk, 
as the case might be, of eighteen miles, independently of the 
journey by boat and cart — a hardish day’s work for any one, 
but really a wonderful undi^rtaking for a man of seventy-five, 
who disdained all proffertid help, aiid insisted on walking the 
whole distance. No one who saw Mr. Gladstone that evening 
^ In The Contemporary Review, October 1885, p. 491. 
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^-1-/ grave and gay with the greatest animation, could fail to 

admire his marvellous pluck and energy, or, knowing what 
he had shown himself capable of doing in the way of physical 
exertion, could feel much anxiety on the score of the failure 
of his strength.’ 

He was touched by a visit from the son of an old 
farmer, who brought him as an offering from his father to 
Mr. Gladstone a curiously carved Norwegian bowl^ three 
hundred years old, with two horse-head handles. Strolling 
about Aalesund, he was astonished to find in the bookshop of 
the place a Norse translation of Mill’s Logie. He was closely 
observant of all religious services whenever he had the 
chance, and noticed that at Laurvig all the tombstones had 
prayers for the dead. He read perhaps a little less voraci- 
ously than usual, and on one or two days, being unable to 
read, ho ‘meditated and reviewed’— always, I think, from 
the same point of view— -the point of view of Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding, or his own letters to his father half a century 
before. Not seldom a vision of the coming elections flitted 
before the mind’s eye, and he made notes for what he calls 
an ahhoz:^o or sketch of his address to Midlothian. 
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1885-1886 
CHAPTER I 

LEADEKSHIP AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 
{1SS5) 

Our understanding of history is spoiled by our knowledge of the 
event. — H elps. 

Mr. Gladstone came back from his cruise in the Sunhoam CHAP, 
at the beginning of September; leaving the yacht at Fort . 
George and proceeding to Fasque to celebrate his elder 76. 
brother's golden wedding. From Fasque he wrote to Lord 
Hartington (Sept. 8) : — ‘ I have returned to terra hrma ex- 
tremely well in general health, and with a better throat ; in 
full expectation of having to consider anxious and doubtful 
■ matters, and now finding them rather more anxious and 
doubtful than I had anticipated. As yet I am free to take a 
share or not in the coming political issues, and I must weigh 
many things before finally surrendering this freedom.’ His 
first business, he wrote to Sir W. Harcourt (Sept. 1 2), was to 
throw his thoughts into order for an address to his con- 
stituents, framed only for the dissolution, and ‘ written with 
my best care to avoid treading on the toes of either the right or 
the left wing.' He had comm unicated, ho said, with Granville, 
Hartington, and Chamberlain ; by both of the two latter he 
had been a good deal buffeted ; and having explained the 
general idea with which he proposed to write, he asked each 
of the pair whether upon the whole their wish was that he 
should go on or cut out. ‘ To this question I have not yet 
got a clear affirmative answer from either of them.* 

459 
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y perplexed me much even on the North Sea/ and he expressed 
some regret that in a recent speech his correspondent had 
felt it necessary at this early period to join issue in so 
pointed a manner with Mr. Parnell and his party. ParneU’s 
speech was, no doubt, he said, ‘ as bad as bad could be, and 
admitted of only one answer. Put the whole question of 
the position which Ireland will assume after the general 
election is so new, so difficult, and as yet, I think, so little 
understood, that it seems most important to reserve until 
the proper time all possible liberty of examining it.’ 

The address. to his electors, of which he had begun to 
think on board the Simheam, was given to the public on 
September 17. It was, as he, said, as long as a pamphlet, 
and a considerable number of politicians doubtless passed 
judgment upon it without reading it through. The whigs, 
wo are told, found it vague, the radicals cautious, the 
torics crafty; but everybody admitted that it tended to 
heal feuds. Mr. Goschen praised it, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
though raising his own Hag, was respectful to his leader’s 
manifesto.^ 

The surface was thus stilled for the moment, yet the 
waters ran very deep. What were ‘ the anxious and doubtful 
matters,’ wliat ‘the coming political issues,’ of which Mr. 
Gladstone had written to Lord Hartington ? They were, in 
a word, twofold : to prevent the right wing from breaking 
with the left ; and second, to make ready for an Irish crisis, 
which as he knew could not be averted. These were the 
two keys to all his thoughts, words, and deeds during the 
important autumn of LSSo — an Irish crisis, a solid party. 
He was not the first great parliamentary leader whose 
course lay between two impossibilities. 

All Ills letters during the interval between his return 
from the cruise in the Sanheam and the close of the general 
election disclose with perfect clearness the channels in 
which events and his judgment upon them were moving. 
Whigs and radicals alike looked to him, and across him 
fought their battle. The Duke of Argyll, for example, 

^ See Spectator, Sept. 26, 1885, 
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takiog advantage of a lifelong friendship to deal faithfully CHAP, 
with him, warned him that the long fight with ‘ Beacons- » 
fieldism ’ had thrown him into antagonism with many 
political conceptions and sympathies that once had a steady 
hold upon him. Yet they had certainly no less value and 
truth than they ever had, and perhaps were more needed 
than ever in face of the present chaos of opinion. To this 
Mr. Gladstone replied at length 

To the Bake of Argyll. 

Sept. 30, 1885. — I am very .sensible of your kind and sympathetic 
tone, and of your indulgent verdict upon my address. It was 
written with a view to the election, and as a practical document, 
aiming at the union of all, it ])ropounds for immediate action what 
all are supposed to bo agreed on. This is necessarily somewhat 
favourable to the moderate section of the liberal party. You will 
feel that it would not have been (juite fair to the advanced men 
to add some special reproof to them. And reproof, if I had pre- 
sumed upon it, would have }>ccn two-sided. Now as to your sug- 
gestion that I should say something in public to indicate that I am 
not too sanguine as to the future. If I am unable to go in thi.s 
direction — and something I may do —it is not from want of sym- 
pathy with much that you say. But my fii'st and great cause of 
anxiety is, believe me, the condition of the tory party. As at 
present constituted, or at any rate moved, it is destitute of all the 
effective qualities of a rcsi)cctablc conservatism. ... For their 
administrative spirit I point to the Bcaconsfield finance. For their 
foreign policy they have invented Jingoism, and at the same time 
by their conduct re Lord Spencer and the Irish nationalists, they 
have thrown over — and they formed their government only by 
means of throwing over — those principles of executive order and 
caution which have hitherto been common to all governments. . . . 

There are other chapters whi(;h I have not time to open. I 
deeply deplore the oblivion into which public economy has fallen ; 
the prevailing disposition to make a luxury of panics, which multi- 
tudes seem to enjoy as they would a sensational novel or a highly 
seasoned cookery; and the leaning of both parties to socialism, 
which I radically disapprove. I must lastly mention among my 
causes of dissatisfaction the conduct of the timid or reactionary 
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> most valuable characteristic of our history, which has always 
1886. exhibited a good proportion of our great houses at the head of the 
liberal movement. If you have ever noted of late years a too 
sanguine and high-coloured anticipation of our future, I should 
like to be reminded of it. I remain, and I hope always to be, 
your affectionate friend. 

The correspoTjdeiice with Lord Granville sets out more 
clearly than any tiling else could do Mr. Gladstone’s general 
vi,cw of the situation of the party and his own relation to 
it, and the operative words in this correspondence, in view 
of the inaclstrom to wliich they were all drawing nearer, 
will be accurately noted by any reader who cares to under- 
stand one of the most interesting situations in the history 
of party. To Lord Granville he says (September 9, 1885), 
‘ The problem for me is to make if possible a statement 
which will hold through the election and not to go into con- 
flict with either the right wing of the party for whom 
Hartington has spoken, or the left wing for whom Chamber- 
Lain, I suppose, spoke last night. I do not say they are to 
be treated as on a footing, but I must do no act disparaging 
to Chamberlain s wing.’ And again to Lord Granville a 
month later (Oct. 5) : — 

You bold a position of great impartiality in relation to any 
divergent opinions among members of the late cabinet. No other 
person occupies ground so thoroughly favourable. I turn to 
myself for one moment. I remain at present in the leadership 
of the J)arty, first with a view to the election, and secondly with 
a view to being, by a bare possibility, of use afterwards in the 
Irish question if it should take a favouralde turn; but as you 
know, with the intention of taking no part in any schism of the 
I)arty should it arise, and of avoiding any and all official responsi- 
bility, should the question be merely one of liberal v. conservative, 
and not one of commanding imperial necessity, such as that of 
Irish govei'iiment may come to be after the dissolution. 

He goes on to say that the ground had now been 
sufficiently laid for going to the election with a united front, 
that gi’ound heing the common profession of a limited creed 
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or programme in the liberal sense, with an entire freedom CHAP, 
for those so inclined, to travel beyond it, but not to impose . 
their own sense upon all other people. No one, he thought, 
was bound to determine at that moment on wlnit conditions 
he would join a liberal government. If the party and its 
leaders were agreed as to immediate measures on local 
government, land, and registration, were not these enough 
to find a liberal administration plenty of work, especially 
with procedure, for several years ? If so, did they not supply 
a ground broad enough to start a government, that would 
hold over, until the proper time should come, all the 
questions on which its members might not be agreed, just 
as the government of Lord Grey held over, from 1830 to 
1834, the question whether Irish church property might 
or might not be applied to secular uses ? 

As for himself, in the event of such a government 
being formed (of which I suppose Lord Granville was to 
be the head), ‘ My desire would be,’ he says, ‘ to place my- 
self in your hands fc«r all purposes, excej)t that of taking 
office; to be present or absent from the House, and to be 
absent for a time or for good, as you might on consultation 
and reflection think best.’ In (jtlier words Mr. Gladstone 
would take office to try to settle the Irish question, but for 
nothing else. Lord Granville held to the view that this 
was fatal to the chances of a liberal government. No liberal 
cabinet could be constructed unless Mr. Gladstone were 
at its head. The indispensable chief, however, remained 
obdurate. 

An advance was made at this moment in the development 
of a peculiar situation by important conversations with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Two days later the redoubtable leader of the 
left wing came to Hawarden for a couple of days, and 
Mr. Gladstone wrote an c.xtremely interesting account of 
what passed to Lord Granville ^ : — 

Mr. Chamberlain has been good scrupulous in intention, to insert in 
enoughtoreadthesetwoletters,audhe places wLat were thoughts nmeh in 
assents to their substantial accuracy, his own mind, rather than words 
with a demurrer on two or three actually spoken. In inserting these 
points, justly observing that anybody two letters, it may tend to prevent 
reporting a very long and varied con- controversy if we print such cor- 
versatiou is almost certain, however recti ve hints as are desired. 
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To Lord Granville. 

Hawarden, OcL 8, 1885. — Chamberlain came here yesterday 
and I have had a great deal of conversation with him. He is a 
good man to talk to, not only from his force and clearness, but 
because ho speaks with reflection, does not misapprehend or (I 
think) suspect, or make unnecessary difficulties, or endeavour to 
maintain pedantically the uniformity and consistency of his 
argument throughout. 

As to the three points of which he was understood to say that 
they were iiidispensa])le to the starting of a liberal government, I 
gather that they stand as follows : 

1. As to the authority of local authorities for compulsory 
expropriation^ To this he adheres ; though I have said I could 
not sec the justification for withholding countenance from the 
formation of a government with considerable and intelligible 
plans ill view, because it would not at the first moment bind all 
its members to this doctrine. He intimates, however, that the 
form would be simple, the application of the principle mild; that 
he does not expect wide results from it, and that Hartington, he 
conceives, is not disposed wholly to object to everything of 
the kind. 


2. As regards readjustment of taxation, he is contented with 
the terms of my address, and indisposed tp make any new terms. 

3. As regards free education, he does not ask that its principle 
be adopted as part of the creed of a new cabinet. He said it 
would be necessary to reserve his right individually to vote for 
it. I urged that he and the new school of advanced liberals were 
not sufliciently alive to the necessity of refraining when in govern- 
ment from declaring by voie all their individual opinions ; that a 
vote founded upon time, and the engagements of the House at the 
moment with other indispensable business, would imply no dis- 
paragement to the principle, which might even be expressly saved 
(‘without prejudice’) by an amending resolution; that he could 
hardly carry this point to the rank of a sine quA non. He said, — 
That the sense of the country might bind the liberal majority 
(presuming it to exist) to declare its opinion, even though unable 


^ III connection with a local government bill for small holdings and allot- 
ments, subsequently passed. 
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to give effect to it at the moment; that he looked to a single CHAP. 

declaration, not to the sustained support of a measure ; and he . 

seemed to allow that if the liberal sense were so far divided as 
not to show a unanimous front, in that ease it might bo a 
question whether some plan other than, and short of, a direct vote 
might be pursued. ^ 

The question of the House of Lords and disestablishment he 
regards as still lying in the remoter distance. 

All these subjects I separated entirely from the question of 
Ireland, on which I may add that he and 1 are pretty well agreed ; 
unless upon a secondary point, namely, whether Parnell would be 
satisfied to acquiesce in a County (rovernnient bill, good so far as 
it went, maintaining on other matters his present general attitude.- 
We agreed, I think, that a prolongation of the present relations 
of the Irish party would be a national disgrace, and the civilised 
world would scoff at the political genius of countries which could 
not contrive so far to understand one another as to bring their 
differences to an accommodation. 

All through Chamberlain spoke of reducing to an absolute 
minimum his idea of necessary conditions, and this conversation 
so far left untouched the question of men, ho apparent ly assuming 
(wrongly) that I was ready for another three or four years’ 
engagement. 

Eawarden, Oct. 8, 1885. — In another ‘]>rivate,’ but less juivatc 
letter, I have touched on measures, and I have now to say what 
passed in relation to men. 

He said the outline he had giv('n depended on the supposition 
of ray being at the head of the government. He did not say he 
could adhere to it on no other terms, but appeared to stipulate for 
a new point of departure. 

I told him the question of niy time of life had become such, that 
in any case prudence bound him, and all who have a future, to 
think of what is to follow me. That if a big Irish question should 
arise, and arise in such a form as to promise a possibility of settle- 

^ He suggested, for instiiuce, the Parnell inight accept. Mr.tjladstone’a 
appointment of a committee!. statement that he and his visitor 

^ Mr. Chamberlain puts it that he were ‘pretty well agreed’ on Ireland, 
proposed to exclude home rule as im- cannot mean therefore that the visitor 
possible, and to offer a Local Govene was in favour of liome rule, 
ment bill which he thought that 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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^ perhaps one in which from age and circumstances I might be able 
1885. supply aid and service such as could not be exactly had without 
me.^ Apart from an imperious demand of this kind the question 
would be thaf of dealing with land laws, with local govern- 
ment, and other matters, on which I could render no special 
service, and which would T’equire me to enter into a new contest 
for several years, a demand that ought not to be made, and one 
to which I could not accede. I did not think the adjustment of 
])ersonai relations, or the ordinary exigencies of party, constituted 
a call upon me to continue my long life in a course of constant 
])ressuT‘o and constant contention with half my fellow-countrymen, 
until nothing r'emained but to step into the grave. 

He agreed that the House of Lords was not an available resort. 
He thought I might continue at the head of the government, and 
leave the work of legislation to others.- I told him that all my 
life long I had had an essential and considerable share in the 
legislative work of government, and to abandon it would be an 
essential change, w’hich the situation would not bear. 

He spoke of the constant conflicts of opinion with Hartington 
in the late cabinet, but I reverted to the time when Hartington 
used to summon and lead meetings of the leading commoners, in 
which he was really the least antagonistic of men. 

He said Hartington might lead a whig government aided by the 
tories, or might lead a radical government. ... I recommended 
his considering carefully the personal composition of the group of 
leading men, apart from a single personality on which reliance 
could hardly be placed, except in the single contingency to which 
I have referred as one of a character probably brief. 

He said it might be right for him to look as a friend on the 
formation of a liberal government, having (as I understood) 
moderate but intelligible plans, without forming part of it. I 
think this was the substance of what passed. 

Interesting as was this interview, it did not materially 
alter Mr. Gladstone’s disposition. After it had taken place 
he wrote to Lord Granville (Nov. 10): — 


^ This is not remembered. 


- ‘ Some misunderstanding here.’ 
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To Lord Granville. 

I quite understand how natural it is that at the present 
juncture pressure, and even the whole pressure, should from both 
quarters be brought to bear upon me. Well, if a special call of 
imperial interest, such as I have described, should arise, I am ready 
for the service it may entail, so far as my will is concerned. Ihit 
a very different question is raised. Let us see how matters stand. 

A course of action for the liberals, moderate but substantial, 
has been sketched. The party in general have accepted it. After 
the late conversations, there is no reason to anticipate a breach 
upon any of the conditions laid down anywhere for immediate 
adoption, between the loss advanced and the more advanced among 
the leaders. It must occupy several years, and it may occupy 
the whole parliament. According to your view they will, unless 
on a single condition [i.e. hir. (lladstone’s leadership], refuse to 
combine in a cabinet, and to act, with a majority at their back ; 
and will make over the business voluntarily to the lories in a 
minority, at the commencement of a parliament. Why ? They 
agree on the subjects before them. Other subjects, unknown as 
yet, may arise to split them. But this is what may happen to 
any government, and it can form no i-eason. 

But what is the condition demanded 1 It is that a man of 
seventy-five,^ after fifty-three years’ service, with 7io particular 
qualification for the questions in view should cjiter into a fresh 
contract of service in the House of Commons, reaching according 
to all likelihood over three, four, or five years, and without the 
smallest reasonable prospect of a break. And this is not to 
solve a political difficulty, but to soothe and conjure down per- 
sonal misgivings and apprehensions. I have not said jealousies, 
because I do not believe them to be the operative cause ; perhaps 
they do not exist at all, 

I firmly say this is not a reasonable condition, or a tenable 
demand, in the circumstanc(5s supposed. Indeed no one has 
endeavoured to show that it is. Further, abated action in the 
House of Commons is out of the question. We cannot have, in 
these times, a figure-head jwime minister. I have gone a very 
long way in what I have said, and I really cannot go further. 


CHAP. 



.Et. 76. 


^ That is, in Ins seventy-sixth year. 
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.J ' Lords, apologised in his opening speech for doing this at a time 

^885. ’vrhen his mind ought rather to be given to ‘other thoughts/ 
Lord Palmerston in 1(S59 did not speak thus. But he was bound 
to no plan of any kind ; and he was seventy-four, i.e. in his 
seventy-fifth year. 


It is high tiino to turn to the other deciding issue in 
the case. Though thus stubborn against resuming the 
burden of leadership merely to compose discords between 
Chatsworth and Birmingham, Mr. Gladstone was ready to 
be of use in the Irish question, ‘if it should take a favour- 
able turn.' As if the Irish question ever took a favourable 
turn. We have seen in the opening of the present chapter, 
how ho spoke to Lord liartington of a certain speech 
of Mr. ParneHs in S(q)iember, ‘ as bad as bad could be.' 
The secret of that speech was a certain fact that must be 
counted a central hinge of these far-reaching transac- 
tions. In July, a singular incident iiad occurred, nothing 
less strange than an interview between the new lord- 
lieutenant and the leader of the Irish party. To realise 
its full significance, we have to recall the profound odium 
that at this time enveloped Mr. Parnell’s name in the 
minds of nearly all Englishmen. For several years and at 
that moment he figured in the public imagination for all 
that is sinister, treasonable, dark, mysterious, and unholy. 
He had stood his trial for a criminal conspiracy, and was 
su})posc(I only to have been acquitted by the corrupt con- 
nivance of a Dublin jury. He had been flung into prison 
and ke])t there for many months without trial, as a person 
reasonably suspected of lawless practices. High treason was 
the leajit dishonourable of the offences imputed to him and 
commonly credited about him. He had been elaborately 
accused before the House of Commons by one of the most 
important men in it, of direct personal responsibility for 
outrages and murders, and he left the accusation with scant 
reply. Pie was constantly denounced as the apostle of 
rapine and rebellion. That the viceroy of the Queen should 
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without duress enter into friendly communication with such CHAP. 

a man, would have seemed to most people at that day v 

incredible and abhorrent. Yet the incredible thing hap- 
pened, and it was in its purpose one of the most sensible 
things that any viceroy ever did.^ 

The interview took place in a London drawing-room. 

Lord Carnarvon opened the conversation by informing Mr. 

Parnell, first, that he was acting of himself and by himself, 
on his own exclusive responsibility ; second, that he sought 
information only, and that lie had not come for the purpose 
of arriving at any agreement or understanding however 
shadowy; third, that he was there as the (iu^cns servant, 
and would neither hear nor say one word that was iiicon- 
-sistent with the union of the two countries. Exactly what 
Mr. Parnell said, and what was said in reply, the public were 
never authentically told. Mr. Parnell afterwards spoke - as 
if Lord Carnarvon had given him to understand that it was 
the intention of the government to ofier Ireland a statutory 
legislature, with full control over taxation, and that a, scheme 
of land purchase was to be coupled with it. On this, the 
viceroy denied that he had communicated any such 
intention. Mr. Parnell’s story was this : — 

Lord Carnarvon proceeded to say that lui had sought the inter- 
view for the purpose of ascertaining my views regarding — should 
he call it ? — a constitution for Inland. But I soon found out that 


^ This episode was first mentioned 
in the House of Oommous, June 7, 
1886. Lord Carnarvon explained in 
the Lords, June 10. Mr. raniell 
replied in a letter to the Thiies, June 
12. He revived the subject in the 
House of Commons, Feb. 18, 1888, and 
Lord Carnarvon explained a second 
time in the Lords on May 8. On 
Lord Carnarvon’s fir.st ex])Ianation, 
the Duke of Argyll, while placing 
the utmost reliance on his personal 
honour and accuracy, ‘ felt bound to 
observe that the statement did not 
appear to be complete, for he had 
omitted to explain what the nature 
•of the communication [witli Mr. J’ar- 
nell] absolutely was.’ Neither then 
nor two years later was the omission 
made good. Curiously enough on the 
£rst occasion Lord Carnarvon did not 


even mention that Lord Salisbury in 
any way shared his responsibility for 
the interview, and in fact his lan- 
guage jwinted the other way. What 
remains is his asseveration, supported 
by Lord Halislmry, that he had made 
no formal bargain witli Mr. Parnell, 
ami gave him no sort of promise, 
assurance, or pledge. I’his is not 
only entirely credible, it is certain ; 
for the only body that could carry 
out siK;h a promise had not been con- 
sidted. ‘I may atlea.st say this of what 
went on outside the cahinet— that I 
had no communication on the subject, 
no aufhorimtion, and that I never 
communicated to them even that 
which I had done.’ — JIamard, 806, 

p. 1288. 

^ E.g. liana. 806, pp. 1181, 1199. 
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BOOK lio had brought me there in order that he might communicate hig 
. own views upon the matter, as well as ascertain mine. ... In 
1885. reply to an inquiry as to a proposal whicJi had been made to build 
up a cxnitral legislative body upon the foundation of county hoards, 
I told him I thought this would be working in the wrong direction, 
and would not bo accepted by Ireland; that the central legislative 
body should be a parliament in name and in fact. . , . Lord Car- 
nai'Vf)!! assunal m(‘. that this Avas his own view also, and he strongly 
aj)preciated tln^ imjxwtance of giving due weight to the sentiment 
of the Ii'ish in this matter. ... He had certain suggestions to this 
end, taking tln^ colonial model as a basis, which struck me as being the 
result of much thought and knowledge of the subject. ... At the 
conclusion of the conversation, whi(;h lasted for more than an hour, 
and to whi(;h Lord (^irnarvon Avas very mmL the larger contributor, 
I left him, laLcving that I Avas in complete accord with him re- 
garding the main outlines of a settlement conferring a legislature 
n])()n In^hind.^ 

It is certainly not for ino to contend that Mr. Parnell was 
always an infallible reporter, but if closely scrutinised the dis- 
crepancy in the two stories as then told was less material than 
is coirimonly supposed. To the passage just quoted, Lord 
Carnarvon never at any time in public offered any real con- 
tradiction. AVhat he contradicted Avas something different. 
He denied that he had ever stated to Mr. Parnell that it was 
the intention of tlie government, if they were successful at 
the polls, to establish the Irish legislature, with limited 
powers and not independent of imperial control, which he 
himself favoured. He did not deny, any more than he 
admitted, that lie had told Mr. Parnell that on opinion and 
policy they were very much at one. How could he deny 
it, after his speech Avhen he first took office ? Though the 
cabinet Avas not cognizant of the nature of these proceed- 
ings, the prime minister was. To take so remarkable a 
step Avithout the knowledge and assent of the head of the 
government, Avould have been against the whole practice 
and principles of our ministerial system. Lord Carnarvon 
informed Lord Salisbury of his intention of meeting Mr. 


Letter to the Times^ June 12, 1886. 
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Parnell, and within twenty-four hours after the meeting, CHAP. 

both in writing and orally, he gave Lord Salisbury as . 

careful and accurate a statement as possible of what had 
passed. We can well imagine the close attention witli 
which the prime minister followed so profoundly interesting 
a report, and at the end of it ho told the viceroy that 
‘he had conducted the conversation with Mr. Parnell with 
perfe«t discretion.’ The knowdedge that the minister re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland was looking in the 
direction of home rule, and exchanging home rule views with 
the great home rule leader, did not shake Lord Salisbury’s 
confidence in his fitness to be viceroy. 

This is no mere case of barren wrangle and verbal re- 
crimination. The transaction had consequences, ai\d the 
Carnarvon episode was a pivot. The efiect upon the mind 
of Mr. Parnell was easy to foresee. Was 1 not justified, be 
asked long afterwards, in supposing that Lord Carnarvon, 
holding the views that he now indicated, would not have 
been made viceroy unless there was a considerable feeling 
in the cabinet that his views wxre right ? ^ Could he irnagino 
that the viceroy would be allowed to talk home rule to 
him — however shadowy and vague the words — unless the 
prime minister considered such a solution to be at any rate 
well worth, discussing ? Why should he not believe that 
the alliance formed in June to turn ^Ir. Gladstone out of 
office and eject Lord Spencer from Ireland, had really 
blossomed from being a mere lobby maiKnuvrc and election 
expedient, into a serious policy adopted by serious statesmen ? 

Was it not certain that in such remarkable circumstances 
Mr. Parnell would throughout the election confidently state 
the national demand at its very highest ? 

In 1882 and onwards up to the Reform Act of 1885, 

Mr. Parnell had been ready to advocate the creation of a 
central council at Dublin for administrative purposes merely. 

This he thought would be a suitable achievement for a 
party that only numbered thirty-live members. But the 
assured increase of his strength at the coming election 
made all the difference. When semi-official soundings were 
^ Hans. 332, p. 336. 
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BOOK taken from more than one liberal quarter after the fall of 
the Gladstone government, it was found that Mr. Parnell no 
longer countenanced provisional reforms. After the inter- 
view with Lord Carnarvon, the mercury rose rapidly to the 
top of the tube. Larger powers of administration were not 
enough. The claim for legislative power must now be 
brought boldly to the front. In unmistakable terms, the 
Irish leader stated the Irish demand, and posed »both 
problem and solution. Ho now declared his conviction 
that the great and sole work of himself and his friends in 
the new parliament would be the restoration of a national 
parliament of their own, to do the things which they had 
been vainly asking the imperial parliament to do for 
them.^ 


HI 

When politicians ruminate upon the disastrous schism 
that followed Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to deal with the Irish 
question in LS8(), they ought closely to study the general 
election of 1885. In that election, though leading men fore- 
saw the approach of a marked Irish crisis, and awaited, the 
outcome of events with an overshadowing sense of pregnant 
issues, there was nothing like general concentration on the 
Irish prospect. The strife of programmes and the rivalries 
of leaders were what engrossed the popular attention. 
The main body of the British electors were thinking mainly 
of promised agrarian boons, fair trade, the church in danger, 
or Some other of their own domestic affairs. 

Few forms of literature or history arc so dull as the narra- 
tive of political debates. With a few exceptions, a political 
speech like the manna in the wilderness loses its savour on 
the second day. Three or four marked utterances of this 
critical autumn, following all that has been set forth already, 
will enable the reader to understand the division of counsel 
that prevailed immediately before the great change of 
policy in 1880, and the various strategic evolutions, masked 
movements, and play of mine, sap, and countermine, that 
led to it. As has just been described, and with good reason, 

1 August 24, 1885. 
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for he believed that he had the Irish viceroy on his side, CHAP. 

Mr. Parnell stood inflexible. In his speech of August 24 v 

already mentioned, he had thrown down his gauntlet. 

Much the most important answer to the challenge, if wo 
regard the effect upon subsequent events, was that of Lord 
Salisbury two months later. To this I shall have to return. 

The two liberal statesmen, Lord Ilartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who were most active in this campaign, and whose 
activity was well spiced and salted by a lively political 
antagonism, agreed in a toleral)ly stiff negative to the 
Irish demand. The whig leader with a slow mind, and 
the radical leader with a quick mind, on this single 
issue of the campaign spoke with one voice. The whig 
leader^ thought Mr. Parnell had made a mistake and 
ensured his own defeat: be overestimated his power in 
Ireland and his power in parliament; the Irish would not 
for the sake of this impossible and impracticable under- 
taking, forego without duress all the other objects which 
parliament was ready to grant them; and it remained to be 
seen whether he could enforce his iron discipline upon his 
eighty or ninety adherents, even if Ireland gave him so 
many. 

The radical leader was hardly less emphatic, and his 
utterance was the more interesting of the two, because 
until this time Mr. Chamberlain had been generally taken 
throughout his parliamentary career as leaning strongly in 
the nationalist direction. He had taken a bold and ener- 
getic part in the proceedings that ended in the release of 
Mr. Parnell from Kilmainharn. He had with much difficulty 
been persuaded to acquiesce in the renewal of any part of the 
Coercion Act, and had absented himself from tlie banquet 
in honour of Lord Spencer. Together with his most 
intimate ally in the late government, he had projected a 
political tour in Ireland with Mr. Parnelffs approval and 
under his auspices. Above all, he had actually opened his 
electoral campaign with that famous declaration which was 
so long remembered ; — ‘ The pacifleation of Ireland at this 
moment depends, I believe, on the concession to Ireland of 

^ Lord Hartington at Waterfoot, Aug. 29. 
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BOOK the riglit to govern itself in the master of its purely domes- 
> tic business. Is it not discreditable to us that even now it 
1885. l^y unconstitutional means that we are able to secure 

peace and order in one portion of her Majesty’s dominions? 
It is a system as completely centralised and bureaucratic as 
that with which liussia governs .Poland, or as that which 
prevailed in Venice under tlie Austrian rule. An Irishman 
at this moment cannot move a step — he cannot lift a finger 
in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without 
l)cing confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an 
.English official, appointed by a foreign government, and 
without a shade or shadow of rejiresentative authority. I 
say the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anaclironism which is known as Dublin Castle. 
That is the work to which the new parliament will be 
called.’ 1 Masters of incisive speech must pay the price of 
their gifts, and the sentence about Poland and Venice was long 
a favourite in many a debate. Put when the Irish leader now 
made his proposal for removing the Russian yoke and the 
Austrian yoke from Ireland, the English leader drew back. 
Pif these,’ he said, ‘are the terms on which Mr. Parnell’s 
support is to 1)0 obtained, 1 will not enter into the compact.' 
This was i\lr. Chamberlain’s response.- 

IV 

The language used by Mr. Cdadstone during this eventful 
time was that of a statesman conscious of the magnitude of 
the issue, impressed by the obscurity of the path along 
which parties and leaders were travelling, and keenly alive 
to the perils of a premature or unwary step. Nothing was 
easier for the moment either for quick minds or slow minds, 
than to face the Irish demand beforehand with a bare, 
blank, wooden non possum us. Mr. Gladstone had pondered 
the matter more deeply. His gift of political imagination, 
his wider experience, and his personal share in some chapters 
of the modern history of Europe and its changes, planted 
him on a height whence he commanded a view of possibili- 


^ June 17, 1885. 


- Warrington, September 8. 
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ties and necessities, of hopes and of risks, that were unseen CHAP. 

by politicians of the beaten track. Like a pilot amid . 

wandering icebergs, or in waters where familiar buoys had 
been taken up and immemorial beacons put out, he scanned 
the scene with keen eyes and a glass swee|)ing the horizon 
in every direction. No wonder that his words seemed 
vague, and vague they undoubtedly were. Suppose that 
Cavour had been obliged to issue an election address on the 
eve of the interview at Plombieres, or Bismarck while he 
was on his visit to Biarritz. Their language would hardly 
have been pellucid. This Avas no irioment for ultimatums. 

There ivere too many unascertained elements. Yet some of 
those, for instance, who most ardently admired Bresident 
Lincoln for the caution with Avhich he advanced step by step 
to the abolition proclamation, have most freely censured the 
English statesman because he did not in the autumn of 18cS5 
come out with either a doAvnright Yes or a point-blank No. 

The point-blank is not for all occasions, and only a simpleton 
can think otherwise. 

In September Mr. Childers — a iriost capable administrator, 
a zealous colleague, wise in Avhat the Avorld regards as the 
secondary sort of wisdom, and the last man to Avhom one 
would have looked for a plunge — Avrote to ]\lr. Clladstone to 
seek his approval of a projected announcement to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract, which amounted to a tolerably full- 
fledged scheme of home rule.^ In vieAv of the charitable 
allegation that Mr. Gladstone picked up home rule after the 
elections had placed it in the power of the Irish either to put 
him into office or to keep him out of office, his reply t(* 

Mr. Childers deserves attention : — 

To Mr. ChUAlevH. 

Sept. 28, 1885. — I have a decided sympatliy with the geiieial 
scope and spirit of your proposed d(;elaration about Irelanrl. If I 
offer any observations, they are meant to be simply in furtheranc(! 
of your purpose. 

1. I would disclaim giving any exhaustive list of Imperial 
subjects, and Avould not ‘ put my foot down ’ as to revenue, but 
^ Life of Childers, ii. p. 230. 
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BOOK would keep plenty of elbow-room to keep all customs and 
. excise, wliick would pro]>ably Be found necessary. 

2. A general disclaimer of particulars as to the form of any 
local legislature might suffice, without giving the Irish expressly 
to know it might be decided mainly by their wish. 

3. I think there is no doubt Ulster would be able to take care 
of its('lf in respect b) education, but a question arises and forms, 
I think, the most difficult ])art of the whole subject, whether some 
defensive provisions for the owners of land and property should 
not be considei-ed. 

4. It is evident you have given the subject much thought, and 
rny sympathy goes largiJy to your details as well as your principle. 
But considering the danger of placing confidence in the leaders 
of the national party at the present moment, and the decided 
disposition tlnw hav(‘- shown to raise their terms on any favourable 
indication, T would beg you t-o consider further whether you should 
bml yourself at pr(is(‘nt to any details, or go beyond general indica- 
tions. Tf you say in terms (and this Ido not dissuade) that you 
are ready to consider the ([uestion wliether they can have a legis- 
lature for all (piestions not Imperial, this will be a great step 
in advance ; and anything you may say beyond it, I should like to 
S(!e veiled in language not such as to commit you. 

The reader wlio is now acquainted with Mr. Gladstone’s 
strong support of the Chamberlain plan in 1885, and with 
the bias already disclosed, knows in what direction the main 
current of his thought must have been setting. The position 
taken in 1885 was in entire liarmony with all these premoni- 
tory notes. Subject, said ]\lr. Gladstone, to the supremacy 
of the crown, the unity of the empire, and all the authority 
of parliament necessary for the conservation of that unity, 
every grant to portions of the country of enlarged powers 
for the management of their own affairs, was not a source of 
danger, but a means of iiverting it. As to the legislative 
union, ‘1 believe history and posterity will consign to dis- 
grace the name and memory of every man, be he who he 
may, and on whichever side of the Channel he may dwell, 
that having the power to aid in an equitable settlement 
between Ireland and Great Britain, shall use that power not to 
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aid, but to prevent or to retard it.’ ^ These and all the other CHAP, 
large and profuse sentences of the Midlothian address were . 
undoubtedly open to more than one construction, and they 
either admitted or excluded home rule, as might happen. 

The fact that, though it was running so freely in his own 
mind, he did not pilt Irish autonomy into the forefront of his 
address, has been made a common article of charge against 
him. As if the view of Irish autonomy now running in his 
mind were not dependent on a string of hypotheses. And who 
can imagine a party leader’s election address that should have 
run thus? — ‘If Mr. l^irnell returns with a great majority of 
members, and if the minority is not wciighty enough, and if 
the demand is constitutionally framed, and if the Parnellites 
are unanimous, then wo will try home rule. And this ])ossi- 
bility of a hypothetical experiment is to bo the liberal 
cry with which to go into battle against Lord Salisbury, who, 
so far as I can see, is nursing the idea of the same experiment.’ 

Some weeks later, in speaking to his electors in Mid- 
lothian, Mr. Gladstone instead of minimisijig magnilied the 
Irish case, pushed it into the very forefront, not in one 
speech, but in nearly all ; warned his hearers of the gravity 
of the questions soon to be raised by it, and assured them 
that it would probably throw into the shade the other iiH^asures 
that he had described as rijx.* for a(;tion. He elaborated a 
declaration, of which much was heard for many months and 
years afterwards. What Ireland, he said, may deliberately 
and constitutionally demand, unless it infringes the principles 
connected with the honourable maintenance of the unity of 
the empire, will be a demand that avc are bound at any rate 
to treat with careful attention. To stint Ireland in ])ower 
which might be necessary or desirable for the management 
of matters purely Irish, would be a great error ; and if she was 
so stinted, the end that any such measure might contemplate 
could not be attained. Then came the memorable appeal 
‘Apart from the term of whig and tory, there is one thing J 
will say and will endeavour to impress upon you, and it is this. 

It will be a vital danger to the country and to the empire, 
if at a time when a demand from Ireland for larger powers 
1 Sept. 18, 1885. 
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of self-government is to be dealt with, there is not in parlia- 
ment a party totally independent of the Irish vote/^ Loud 
and long sustained have been the reverberations of this clang- 
ing sentence. It was no mere passing dictum. Mr. Gladstone 
himself insisted upon the same position again and again, that 
‘ for a government in a minority to deal with the Irish question 
would not be safe/ This view, propounded in his first speech, 
was expanded in his second. There he deliberately set out 
fliat the urgent expediency of a liberal majority independent 
of Ireland did not foreshadow the advent of a liberal govern- 
ment to j)ower. He referred to the settlement of household 
sufirage in IcSfiL How was the tory goveriunent enabled to 
effect that settlement ? Because there was in the House a 
liberal majority which did not care to eject the existing 
ministry.*' He had already reminded his electors that tory 
governments were sometimes able to carry important 
measures, when once they liad made up their minds to it, 
with greater facility than liberal governments could. For 
instance, if Peel had not been the person to propose the 
rep(?al of the corn laws, Lord John would not have had fair 
consideration from the tories; and no liberal government 
could liave carried the Maynooth Act.^ 

The plain English of the abundant references to Ireland in 
the Midlothian speeches of this election is, that Mr. Gladstone 
foresaw beyond all shadow of doubt that the Irish question 
in its largest extent would at once demand the instant 
attention of the new parliament; that the best hope of 
settling it would be that the liberals should have a majority 
of their oavii ; that tlie second best liope lay in its settlement 
by the tory government with the aid of the liberals ; but 
that, in any case, the worst of all conditions under which 
a settlement could be attempted — an attempt that could 
not be avoided — would be a situation in which Mr. Parnell 
should hold the balance between parliamentary parties. 

The precise state of Mr. Gladstone’s mind at this moment 
is best shown in a very remarkable letter written by him to 
Lord Rosebery, under whose roof at Dalmeny he was staying 
at the time : — 

^ Nov. 9, 1885. - Midlothian Speeches, p. 49. ^ Ibid. p. 39, 
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To Lord Rosebery. 

Dalmeny FarJe, IWi Nov. 1885. — You have called my attention 
to the recent speech of Mr. Parnell, in which he expresses the 
desire that I should frame a plan for giving to Ireland, without 
prejudice to imperial unity and interests, the management of her 
own affairs. The subject is so important that, though we are 
together, I will put on paper my view of this })roposaL For the 
moment I assume that such a plan can bo framed. Indeed, if I 
had considered this to be ho])cless, I should have been guilty of 
great rashness in speaking of it as a contingency that should be 
kept in view at the present election. I will first give reasons, 
which I deem to be of great weight, against my producing a 
scheme, reserving to the close one reason, which would bo con- 
clusive in the absence of every other reason. 

1. It is not the province of the person leading the party in 
opposition, to frame and produce before the i)ublic detailed 
schemes of such a class. 


CHAP. 



.Et. 76. 


2. There are reasons of great weight, which make it desirable 
that the party now in power should, if pre})ared to adopt the 
principle, and if supported by an adequate proportion of the 
coming House of Commons, undertake the construction and pro- 
posal of the measure. 

3. The unfriendly relations between the party of nationalists 
and the late government in the expiring })arliament, have of 
necessity left me and those with whom I act in great ignorance 
of the interior mind of the party, which has in parliament 
systematically confined itself to very general declarations. 

4. That the principle and basis of an admissible measure have 
been clearly declared by myself, if not by others, before the 
country ; more clearly, I think, than was done in the case of the 
Irish disestablishment; and that the particulars of such plans 
in all cases have been, and probably must be, left to the discretion 
of the legislature acting under the usual checks. 

But my final and paramount reason is, that the production at 
this time of a plan by me w'ould not only be injurious, but would 
destroy all reasonable hope of its adoption. Such a plan, pro- 
posed by the heads of the liberal party, is so certain to have the 
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BOOK opposition of tlie tories en bloc, that every computation must be 
- . founded on this anticipation. This opposition, and the appeals 

1886. it will be accompanied, will render the carrying of the 

measure difficult even by a united liberal party ; hopeless or most 
diflficult, should there be serious defection. 

Mr. Parnell is apprehensive of the opposition of the House of 
Lords. That idea weighs little with me, I have to think of 
something nearer, and more formidable. The idea of constituting 
a legislature for Ireland, whenever seriously and responsibly pro- 
posed, will cause a mighty heave in the body politic. It will be 
as difficult to carry the liberal party and the two British nations 
in favour of a legislature for Ireland, as it was easy to carry them 
in the case of Irish disestablishment. I think that it may possibly 
bo done; but only by the full use of a great leverage. That 
leverage can only be found in their equitable and mature con- 
sideration of what is due to the fixed desire of a nation, clearly 
and constitutionally expressed. Their prepossessions will not be 
altogether favourable ; and they cannot in this matter be bullied. 

I have therefore endeavoured to lay the ground by stating 
largely the possibility and the gravity, even the solemnity, of that 
demand. I am convinced that this is the only path which can lead 
to success. With such a weapon, one might go hopefully into 
action. But I well know, from a thousand indications past and 
present, that a new project of mine launched into the air, would 
have no oiomentum which could carry it to its aim. So, in my 
mind, stands the case. . . . 

Throe (lays before this letter, Mr. Gladstone had replied to 
one from Lord Hartiiigtoii : — 

To Lord Hartington. 

Dalmenji, Nor. 10, 1885.-— I made a beginning yesterday in one 
of my conversation .speeches, so to call them, on the way, by lay- 
ing it down that I -was particmlarly bound to prevent, if I could, 
the domination of sectional opinion over the body and action of 
the party. 

I wish to say something about the modern radicalism. But I 
must include this, that if it is rampant and ambitious, the two 
most prominent causes of its forwardness have been: 1. Tory 
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democracy. *3. The gradual disintegration of the liberal aristo- CHAP, 
cracy. On both these subjects my opinions are strong. I think 
the conduct of the Duke of Bedford and others has been as 
unjustifiable as it was foolish, especially after what wo did 
to save the House of Lords from itself in the business of the 
franchise. 

Nor can I deny that the question of the House of Lords, of the 
church, or both, will probably split the liberal party. But let it 
split decently, honoural)ly, and for cause. That it should split 
now would, so far as 1 sec, be ludicrous. 

So far I have been writing in great sympathy with 3 011 , but 
now I touch a point where our linos have not been the same. 

You have, I think, courted the hostility of ]\arnell. Salisbury 
has carefully avoided doing this, and last night he simply con- 
fined himself to two conditions, which you and 1 Ijoth think vital ; 
namely, the unity of the empire and an honourable regard to the 
position of the ‘ minority,’ i.e. the landlords. You will sec in the 
newspapers what Parnell, making for himself an opportunity, is 
reported to have said about the elections in Ulster now at hand. 

You have opened a vista which apj)ears to terminate in a possible 
concession to Ireland of full power to manage her own local allairs. 

But I own my leaning to the opinion that, if that consumm;itiori is 
in any way to be contemjdated, action at a stroke will ))o more 
honourable, less unsafe, l(‘ss luieasy, than the jolting process of a 
series of partial measures. Tin’s is my opinion, Imt I have no 
intention, as at present advised, of signifying it. I have all along 
in public declarations avoided oll’ering anything to the nationalists, 
beyond describing the limiting rule whi(di must govern the question. 

It is for them to aslr, and for us, as I think, to leave the space so 
defined as open and unencum])crcd as possible. I am much struck 
by the increased breadth of Salisbury’s declaration last night; he 
dropped the ^ I do not see how,’ 

We shall sec how these great and difficult matters dcvoloj) them- 
selves. Meantime be assured that, wdth a good deal of misgiving 
as to the future, I shall do what little I can towards enabling all 
liberals at present to hold together wdth credit and good 
conscience. 


2 H 
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V 

Mr. Gladstone’s cardinal deliverance in November had been 
preceded by an important event. On October 7 , 1885, Lord 
Salisbury made that speech at Newport, which is one of the 
tallest and most striking landmarks in the shifting sands 
of this controversy. It must be taken in relation to 
Lord Carnarvon’s declaration of policy on taking office, 
and to his exchange of views with Mr. Parnell at the 
end of July. Their first principle, said Lord Salisbury, 
was to extend to Ireland, so far as they could, all the institu- 
tions of this country. But one must remember that in 
Ireland the population is on several subjects deeply divided, 
and a government is bound ' on all matters of essential 
justice’ to protect a minority against a majority. Then 
came remarkable sentences: — ‘Local authorities are more 
exposed to the temptation of enabling the majority to be 
unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction over a 
small area, than is the case when the authority derives its 
sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wider area. In 
a large central authority, the wisdom of several parts of the 
country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. In a 
local authority, that correction is to a much greater extent 
wanting, and it would be impossible to leave that out of sight, 
in any extension of any such local authority in Ireland.’ 
This principle was often used in the later controversy as a 
recognition by Lord Salisbury, that the creation of a great 
central body would be a safer policy than the mere extension 
of self-government in Irish counties. In^another part of the 
speech, it is true, the finger-post or weather-vane pointed in 
the opposite direction. ‘ With respect to the larger organic 
questions connected with Ireland,’ said Lord Salisbury, *1 
cannot say much, though I can speak emphatically. I have 
nothing to say but that the traditions of the party to which 
Avo belong, are on this point clear and distinct, and you may 
rely upon it our party will not depart from them,’ Yet 
this emphatic refusal to depart from the traditions of the 
tory party did not prevent Lord Salisbury from retaining at 
that moment in his cabinet an Irish viceroy, with whom he 
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was in close personal relations, and whoso active Irish policy CHAP. 

he must have known to be as wide a breacli in tory tradition 

as the mind of man can imagine. So hard is it in distracted 
times, the reader may reilcct, even for men of honourable 
and lofty motive to be perfectly ingenuous. 

The speaker next referred to the marked way iii which 
Mr. Parnell, a day or two before, had mentioned the position 
of Austro-Hungary. ‘ I gathered that some notion of im- 
perial federation was floating in liis mind. With respect to 
Ireland, I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan 
or any suggestion which gives ine at present the slightest 
ground for anticipating that it is in that direction that we 
shall find any substantial solution of the diflicidties of the 
problem.’ In an electric state of the political atmosphere, a 
statesman who said that at present he did not think federal 
home rule possible, was taken to imply that lie might think 
it possible by-and-by. No door was closed. 

It was, however, Lord Salisbury’s language upon social 
order that gave most scandal to sim[)le consciences in his 
own ranks. You ask us, he said, why we did not renew the 
Crimes Act. There are two answers: wc could not, and it 
would have done no good if we could. To follow the ex- 
tension of the franchise by coercion, would have been a 
gross inconsistency. To show confidence by one act, and 
the absence of confidence by a simultaneous act, would bo to 
stultify parliament. Your inconsistency would have pro- 
voked such intense exasperation, that it would have led to 
ten times more evil, ten times more resistance to the law, 
than your Crimes Act could possibly have availed to check. 

Then the audience was favoured with a philosophic view of 
boycotting. This, said the minister, is an oflence which 
legislation has very great difficulty in reaching. The pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act against it had a very small effect. 

It grew up under that Act. And, after all, look at boy- 
cotting, An unpopular man or his family go to mass. The 
congregation with one accord get up and walk out. Arc you 
going to indict people for leaving church ? The plain fact 
is that boycotting ' is more like the excommunication or 
interdict of the middle ages, than anything that we know 
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BOOK now/ ' The truth about boycotting is that it depends on the 
' passing humour of the population.’ 

It is important to remember tliat in the month im- 
mediately preceding this polished apologetic, there were 
delivered some of the most violent boycotting speeches ever 
made in Ireland.^ These speeches must have been known 
to the Irish government, and their occurrence and the pur- 
port of them must presumably have been known therefore 
to the prime minister. Here was indeed a removal of 
the ancient buoys and beacons that had hitherto guided 
English navigation in Irish waters. There was even less of 
a solid ultimatum at Newport, than in those utterances in 
Midlothian which were at that time and long afterwards 
found so culpably vague, blind, and elusive. Some of the 
more astute of the minister’s own colleagues were delighted 
with his speech, as keeping the Irishmen steady to the tory 
party. They began to hope that they might even come 
within hve-and-twenty of the liberals when the polling 
began. 

The question on which side the Irish vote in Great 
Britain should l)e thrown seems not to liave been decided 
until after Mr. Gladstone’s speech. It was then speedily 
settled. On Nov. 21 a manifesto was issued, handing over the 
Irish vote in Great Britain solid to the orator of the New- 
port speech. The tactics were obvious. It was Mr. Parnell’s 
interest to bring the two contending British parties as neiir 
as might be to a level, and this ho could only hope to do by 
throwing his strength upon the weaker side. It was from 
the weaker side, if they could be retained in office, that he 
would get the best terms.- The document was composed with 
vigour and astuteness. But the phrases of the manifesto were 
the least important part of it. It was enough that the hard 
word Avas passed. Some estimated the loss to the liberal 
party in this island at tAventy seats, others at forty. Whether 
twenty or forty, these lost seats made a fatal difference in 
the division on the Irish bill a feAv months later, and when 

^ Some of them are set out in Special tactics in his fifth Midlothian speech, 
Commission JRejiort, pp. 99, 100. Nov. 24, ]88o. Also in the seventh, 

2 See Mr. Gladstone upon these Nov. 28, pp. 159-60. 
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that day had come and gone, Mr. Parnell sometimes ruefully CHAP, 
asked himself whether the tactics of the electoral manifesto > 
were not on the whole a mistake. But this was not all and 
was not the worst of it. llio Irish manifosto became a fiery 
element in a sharp electioneering war, and tlirew the liberals 
in all constituencies where there was an Irish vote into a 
direct and angry antagonism to the Irish cause and its 
leaders; passions were rou.sed, and things were said about 
Irishmen that could not at once be forgotten; and the great 
task of conversion in 188 G, diilicult in any case, was made 
a thousand times more difficult still by the arguments and 
antipathies of the electoral battle of 1885 . Meanwhile it 
was for the moment, and f )r the purposes of the moment, 
a striking succes.s. 
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I WOULD say that civil liberty can have no securitywithout political 
power.— C. J. Fox. 

BOOK election ran a chequered course (Kov. 23— Dec. 19). 
It was the first trial of the whole body of male householders, 

1885 . and it was the first trial of the system of single-member 
districts. This is not the place for a discussion of the change 
of electoral area. As a scheme for securing representation of 
minorities it proved of little efficacy, and many believe that 
the substitution of a smaller constituency for a larger one has 
tended to slacken political interest, and to narrow political 
j udgincnt, M eanwhilo some of those who were most deeply 
concerned in establishing the new plan, were confident that 
an overwhehniiig liberal triumph would be the result. Many 
of Ui(dr opponents took tlie same view, and were in despair. 
A liberal met a tory minister on the steps of a club in Pall 
Mall, as they were both going to the country for their 
elections. '1 suppose,’ said tlie tory, ‘we are out for twenty 
years t,o come.’ 0 peefnm ccmi ! He has been in office for 
nearly tlftecn of the eiglitcen years since. In Septerhber one 
of the most authoritative liberal experts did not see how the 
tories wore to have more than 210 out of the 670 seats, 
including the tory contingent from Ireland. Two months 
later the expert admitted that the tory chances were improv- 
ing, mainly owing to what in electioneering slang ’was called 
the church secure. Fair trade, too, had made many converts 
in Lancashire. On the very eve of the polls the estimate 
at liberal headquarters was a majority of forty over tories 
and Irishmen combined. 
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II 

As I should have told the reader on an earlier page, Mr. 
Gladstone had proceeded to his own constituency on Novem- 
ber 9. The previous month had found, as usual, endless other 
interests to occupy him, quite apart from politics. These are 
the ordinary entries. ‘Worked, say, five hours on books. Three 
more hours reduced my books and rooms to apparent order, 
but much detail remains. Worked mildly on books.’ In this 
region he would have said of disorder and disarray what Carlyle 
said to dirt, ‘ Thou shalt not abide with me.’ As to the insides 
of books, his reading was miscellaneous: Madame d’Arblay, 
Bodley’s Uemains, Bachaumont’s Anecdotes, Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth, Whewell on Astronomy, the Life of B. Qilpvn. 
Hennell’s Inquiry, Schmidt’s Social Effects of ClimLstianiiy, 
Miss Martineau’s Autohiographj , Anderson on Glory of the 
Bible, Barrow’s Towards the Truth, and so on — many of the 
books now stone-dead. Besides such readiiig as this, he 
* made a beginning of a paper oti Hermes, and read for it,’ and 
worked hard at a controversial article;, in reply to M. Kdville, 
upon the Dawn of Creation and W orsh ip. When he corrected 
the proof, he found it ill- written, and in truth wo may rather 
marvel at, than admire the hardihood tliat handled such 
themes amid such distractions^ Much company arrived. 
‘ Count Munster came to lun('heon ; long walk and talk with 
him. The Derby-Bedford party came and wont. T had an 
hour’s good conversation with Lord D. Tea in the open air. 
Oct 7. — Mr. 'Chamberlain came. Well, and mucli conversa- 
tion. Oct 8. — Mr. Chamberlain. Th ree hours of conversation. 

Before the end of the month the doctors reported excellently 
of the condition of liis vocal coi’ds, and when he started for 
Dalmeny and the scene of the exploits of 1880 once more, he 
was in spirits to enjoy ‘an animated journey,’ and the vast 
enthusiasm with which Edinburgh again received him. liis 
speeches were marked by uiidiminished fire. lie boldly 
challenged a verdict on policy in the Soudan, while freely 
admitting that in some points, not immaterial, his cabinet 
had fallen into error, though in eveiy case the error was 
fostered by the party opposite; and he pointed to the vital 


CHAP. 





^ Nimteenth Century, November 1885 ; reprinted in Lattr Gleanings. 
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book fact that though the party opposite were in good time, they 
never dreamed of altering the policy. He asked triumphantly 
1885. would have fared in the Afghan dispute, if the 

policy anterior to 1880 had not been repudiated. In his 
address he took the same valiant line about South Africa. 
‘In the TransviiaV he said, ‘we averted a war of European 
and Christian races throughout South African states, which 
would liave been alike menacing to our power, and scandalous 
in the face of civilisation and of Christendom. As this has 
been with our opponents a favourite subject of unmeasured 
donunciation, so I for one liail and reciprocate their challenge, 
and I hope the nation will give a clear judgment on our 
refusal to put down liberty ]>y force, and on the measures 
that have brought about the present trancpiillity of South 
Africa.’ His first speech was on Ireland, and Ireland figured, 
.as wo have seen, largely and emphatically to the last. Dis- 
establislinicnt was his thoiiiiest topic, for the scare of the 
('hu rch in danger was working consideral)lc havoc in England, 
jind every word on Scottish establishment was sure to bo 
translated to establishment elsewhere. On the day on which 
lie was to handle it, his entry is: ‘Much rumination, and 
made notes wliicliin speaking I could notm.anageto see. Off 
to Edinburgh at 2.’30. Back at G. Spoke seventy minutes in 
E reo Kirk Hall : a difficult subj(‘.ct. The present agitation does 
not strengthen in my mind the principle of establishment.’ 
His leading text wtis a favourite and a salutary maxim of 
his, that ‘ it is a very serious responsibility to take political 
(piestions out of their proper time and their proper order,’ 
and the summary of his speech was that the party was .agreed 
upon certain large and complicated (|uestions, such as were 
enough for one parliament to settle, and that it would be an 
error to attempt to thrust those questions aside, to cast them 
into the shade and the darkness, ‘for the s.ake of a subject of 
which I will not undervalue the importance, but of which I 
utterly deny the maturity at the present moment.’^ 

On ISTov. 27 the poll was taken; 11,241 electors out of 
12,924, or 87 per cent., recorded their votes, and of these 
7879 voted for Mr. Oladstone, and 3248 for Mr. Dairy mple, 
or a rn.ajoi’ity of 4631. So little impression had been made 

^ Speech in the Free AssemMy ITjiII, Nov. 11 , 1885 
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in Midlothian by Kilmaiuluiiii, Majiiba, Kbartouni, l^njdeb, CHAP, 
and the other party cries of a later period. . 

III 

Let us turn to the gcnei-al result, and the final com- 
position of Mr. Gladstones thirteenth parliament. The 
polls of the first three or four days were startling. It 
looked, in the phrases of the time, as if there were con- 
servative reaction all round, as if the pendulum had swung 
back to the point of tory triumph in lcS74, and as if early 
reverses would wind up in final rout. \Vh(u*c the tories did 
not capture the seat, their numbers rose and the liberal 
majorities fell. At the end of four days the liberals in 
England and Wales had scored cS(j against- 109 for their 
adversaries. When two-thirds of the House had been 
elected, the liberals counted 190, the lories 179, and the 
Irish nationalists 37. In s])ite of the early ])anic or exulta- 
tion, it was found that in boroughs of over 100,000 the 
liberals had after all carried seventeen, against eight for 
their opponents. Eut the tories were victorious in a solid 
Liverpool, save one Irish seat; they won all the seat.s in 
Manchester save one; and in London, where liberals had 
been told by those who were believed to know, tliat they 
would make a clean sweej), there were thirty-six tories 
against twenty-six liberals. Two members of the late liberal 
cabinet and three subordinate ministers were thrown out. 

‘The verdict of the English borough constituencies,’ cried 
the Times, ‘will be recorded more emphatically than was 
even the case in LS74 in favour of the conservatives. The 
opposition have to thank Mr. Chamberlain not only for 
their defeat at the polls, but for the irremediable disruption 
and hopeless disorganization of the liberal party with its high 
historic past and its high claims to national gratitude. His 
achievement may give him such immoiiality as was won b}' 
the man who burned down the temple of Diana at Ephesus.’^ 

The same writers have ever since ascribed tlic irremedi- 
able disruption to Mr. Gladstone and the Irish question. 

Now came the counties with their newly enfranchised 

‘ November 20, 1885, 
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BOOK hosts. Here the tide flowed strong and steady. Squire and 
^ parson were amazed to see the labourer, of whose stagnant 
1885. indiflerence to politics they had been so confident, trudging 
four or five miles to a political meeting, listening without 
asking for a glass of beer to political speeches, following 
point upon point, and then trudging back again dumbly 
chewing the cud. Politicians with gifts of rhetoric began to 
talk of the grand revolt of the peasants, and declared that it 
was the most remarkable transformation since the conversion 
of the Franks. Turned into prose, this meant that the 
liberals had extended their area into large rural provinces 
where hitherto tory supremacy had never been disputed. 
Whether or no Mr. Chamberlain had broken the party in 
the boroughs, his agrarian policy together with the natural 
uprising of the labourer against the party of squire and 
farmer, had saved it in the counties. The nominees of 
such territorial magnates as the Nor thumber lands, the 
Pembrokes, the Baths, the Bradfords, the Watkin Wynns, 
were all routed, and the shock to territorial influence was 
felt to be })rofound. An ardent agrarian reformer, who later 
became a conspicuous unionist, writing to Mr. Gladstone in 
.Inly a description of a number of great rural gatherings, told 
him, ‘ One universal feature of these meetings is the joy, 
aflection, and unbounded applause with which your name is 
received by these earnest men. Never in all your history had 
you so strong a place in the hearts of the common people, 
as you have to-day. It requires to bo seen to be realised.’ 

All was at last over. It then appeared that so far from 
there being a second version of the great tory reaction 
of 1(S74, the liberals had now in tho new parliament a 
majority over tories of 82, or thirty under the corresponding 
majority in the year of marvel, 1880. In Great Britain 
they had a majority of 100, being 33B against 233.^ But 
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they had no majority over lories and Irishmen combined. CHAP. 
That hopeful dream had glided away tbrougdi the ivory gate, v 
Shots between riglit wing and left of the liberal party 
were exchanged to the very last mouicnt. When the 
borough elections were over, the Birmingham leader cried 
that so far from the loss in the boroughs being all the 
fault of the extreme liberals, it was just because the election 
had not been fought on their programme, but was fought 
instead on a manifesto that did not include one of the points 
to which the extreme liberals attached the greatest im- 
portance. For the sake of unity, they had put aside their 
most cherished principles, disestablishment for instance, and 
this, forsooth, was the resultd The retort (;amo as quickly 
as thunder after the flash. Lord liartingtou promptly pro- 
tested from Matlock, that the very crisis of tlie electoral 
conflict was an ill-chosen moment for tlie jmblic expression 
of doubt by a prominent liberal as to the Avisdom of a policy 
accepted by the party, and announced by the acduiowlcdged 
leader of the whole party. When the ])arty had found some 
more tried, more trusted, more worthy leader, then might 
perhaps be the time to impugn the ])olicy. These reproach- 
ful ironies of Lord Hartington boded ill for any ])rospcct of 
the heroes of this fratricidal Avar of the plat, form smoothing 
their wrinkled fronts in a libeml cahiiu't. 


IV 

In Ireland the result shed a strong light on the debating 
prophecies that the extension of the county franchise would 
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^ Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester, December .*», 1<SS5. 
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BOOK not be unfavourable to the landlord interest; that it would 
^ . enable the deep conservative interest of the peasantry to 
l88o. vindicate itself against the nationalism of the towns ; that it 
would prove beyond all doubt that the Irish leader did not 
really speak the mind of a decided majority of the people 
of Ireland. Itelying on the accuracy of these abstract 
predictions, the Irish torics started candidates all over 
the country. Even some of them who passed for shrewd 
and candid actually persuaded themselves that they were 
making an impression on the constituencies. The effect 
of their ingenuous operations was to furnish such a measure 
of nationalist strength, as would otherwise have seemed 
incredible almost to the nationalists themselves. An in- 
stance or two will suilice. In two divisions of Cork, the 
tories polled JlOO votes against nearly 10,000 for the 
nationalists. In two divisions of Mayo, the tories polled 
200 votes against nearly 10, ()()() for the nationalists. In 
one division of Kilkenny there were 4000 nationalist votes 
against 170 for the tory, and in another division 4000 
agtiinst 220. In a, division of Kerry the nationalist had 
over dOOO votes against 30 for the tory, — a hundred to 
one. In pros].)crous counties Avith resident landlords and 
a good class of gtaitry su(4i as C^arlow and Kildare, in one 
case the popular vote was 4800 against 750, and in the other 
8100 against 407. In some fifty constituencies the popular 
majorities ranged in round numbers from 0500 the highest, 
to 2400 the lowest. Jlesides those constituencies where a- 
contest was so futile, Avero those others in Avhich no contest 
Avas even attempted. 

In Ulster a remarkable thing happened. This favoured 
])rovin{;e had in the last parliament returned nine liberals. 
Lord llartiiigton attxmded a banquet at Belfast (Nov. 5) just 
before the election. It was as unliKLy an affair as the feast 
of Belshazzar. His mission Avas compared by Orange Avits 
to that of the Creek hero Avho AA^eiit forth to wrestle with 
Death for the body of an old Avoman.’ The whole of the 
liberal candidates in Ulster fell doAvn as dead men. Orange- 
men aiid catholics, the men who cried damnation to King 
William and the men Avho cried ‘To hell with the Pope,’ 
joined hands against them. 1 n Belfast itself, nationalists were 

' Alcestis M'us noi old. Kcii. A/c. 2S9. 
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seen walking to the booths with orange cards in their hats CHAR 
to Yote for Orangemen against liberals^ It is true that the . 
paradox did not last, and that the Pope and KingAVilliam -Kt. 76. 
were speedily on their old terms again. Within six months, 
the two parties atoned for this temporary backsliding into 
brotherly love, by one of the most furious and prot.racted 
conflagrations that ever raged even in the holy places of 
Belfast. Meanwhile nationalism had made its way in the 
south of the province, partly by hopes of reduced rents, 
partly by the energy of the catholic population, who had not 
tasted political power for two centuries. The adlussion of 
their bishops to the national movement in the Monaghan 
election had given them the signal three years before. 
Fermanagh, hitherto invariably Orange, now sent two 
nationalists. Antrim was the single county out of the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland that was solid against homo 
rule, and even in Antrim in one contest the nationalist was 
only beaten by 35 votes. 

Not a single liberal was returned in the whole of Ireland. 

To the last parliament she had sent fourteen. They were 
all out bag and baggage. Ulster now sent eighteen national- 
ists and seventeen tories. Out of the eighty-nine contests 
in Ireland, Mr. Parneirs men won no fewer than eighty-five, 
and in most of them they won by such overwhelming 
majorities as I have described. It was noticed that, twenty- 
two of the persons elected, or more than one-fourth of the 
triumphant party, had been put in prison under the Act of 
1881. A species of purge, moreover, had hcen performed. 

All half-hearted nationalists, the doubters and the faitliless, 
were dismissed, and their ])laccs taken by men pledged 
either to obey or else go. 

The British public now found out on what illusions they 
had for the last four years been fed. Those of them who 
had memories, could recollect how the Irish secretary of 
the day, on the third reading of the first Coercion bill in 
1881, had boldly appealed from the Irish members to the 
people of Ireland, ‘lie was sure that he could appeal 
with confidence from gentlemen sitting below the gangway 
opposite to their constituents.’- They remembered all the 
^ Macknight’s Ulster as it J.s’, ii. p. lOS. - Mr. Forster, March 11, 1881, 
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BOOK talk about Mr. rariiell and his followers boinsr a mere hand- 
^ * . .. ful of men and not a political party at all, and the rest of it. 

1885. 'piiey }^ad now a revelation what a fool’s paradise it had been. 

As a supreme electoral demonstration, the Irish elections 
of 18(S5 have never been surpassed in any country. They 
showed that neither remedial measures nor repressive mea- 
sures had made even the fleeting shadow of an impression 
on the tenacious sentiment of Ireland, or on the powerful 
organization tliat embodied and directed it. The Land Act 
had made no impression. The two Coercion Acts had made 
none. The imperial parliament had done its best for five 
years. Some of the ablest of its ministers had set zealous 
and intrepid hands to the task, and this was the end. 
Whether you counted seats or counted votes, the result 
could not be twisted into anything but what it was — the 
vehement protest of one of tlie tliroe kingdoms against the 
whole system of its government, and a strenuous demand for 
its reconstruction on new foundations. 

Endeavours were made to discredit so startling and un- 
welcome a result. It was called ‘the carefully prepared 
verdi('h of a shamefully packed jury.’ Much was made of 
the number of voters who declared themselves illiterate, 
said to bo compelled so to do in order that the priest or 
other intimidatory person might see that they voted right. 
As a matter of fact the percentage of illiterate voters 
answered closely to the percentage of males over twenty-one 
in the census returns, who could neither read nor write. 
Only two petitions folhnved tlie general election, one at 
Belfast against a nationalist, and the other at Derry against 
a tory, and in neither of the two was undue influence or 
intimidation alleged. Tlie routed candidates in Ireland, like 
the same unlucky species elsewhere, raised the usual chorus 
of dolorous explanation. The register, they cried, was in 
a shameful condition ; the polling stations were too few or 
too remote ; the loyalists were afraid, and the poll did not 
represent their real numbers; people did not believe that 
the ballot was really secret ; the percentage of illiterates was 
monstrous ; promises and pledges went for nothing. Such 
are ever the too familiar voices of mortified electioneering. 
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There was also the best known of all the conclusive topics CHAP, 
from tory Ireland. It was all done, vowed the tories, by v 
the bishops and clergy; they were indefatigable; they 76 . 
canvassed at the houses and presided at lucetiiigs; they 
exhorted their flocks from the altar, and they drilled them 
at the polling-booths. The spiritual screw of the priest and 
the temporal screw of the league — there was the wliole 
secret. Such was the story, and it was not wholly devoid 
of truth; but then what balm, what comfort, had even the 
truth of it for British rulers ? 

Some thousands of voters stayed awjiy Irom the polls. 

It was ingeniously explained that their confidence in 
British rule had been' destroyed by the Carnarvon 
surrender; a shopkeeper Avould not ofiend his customers 
for the sake of a Union Jack that no longer waved trium- 
phant in the breeze. They were like the Arab sheikhs at 
Berber, who, when they found that the Egy})tian pjishas 
were going to evacuate, went over to the Mahdi. The con- 
ventions appointed to select the candidates were denounced 
as the mere creatures of Mr. Parnell, the Grand Elector. 

As if anything could have shown a more politic appreciation 
of the circumstances. There are situations that rctpnrc a 
dictator, not to impose an opinion, to kindle an asjflration ; 
not to shape a demand, but to be the eflcctive organ of opinion 
and demand. Now in the Irish view was one of those 
situations. In the last parliament twenty-six scats were 
held by persons designated nominal home rulers; in the 
new parliament, not one. Every new nationalist member 
pledged himself to resign whenever the parliamentary party 
should call upon him. Such an instrument grasped in a 
hand of iron was indispensable, first to compel the British 
government to listen, and second, to satisfy any British 
government disposed to listen, that in dealing with Mr. 

Parnell they were dealing with nationalist Ireland, and with 
a statesman who had the power to make his engagements 
good. You need greater qualities, said Cardinal De Betz, 
to be a good party leader than to be emperor of the 
universe. Ireland is not that portion of the universe in which 
this is least true. 



CHAPTER 111 


A. CRITICAL MONTH 

( Decemher 1885) 

Whokvek has held ilio posL of nuiustor for any considerable time 
can never absolutely, unalterably maintain and carry out his 
original opinions. He tiiids himself in the presence of situations 
iliat. are not always the same— of life and growdh— in connection 
with whicli lie must take one course one day, and then, perhaps, 
another on the next day. I could not alway s run straight ahead 
like a cannon ball, — BfSMAKi’K. 

BOOK month of December was passed by Mr. Gladstone at 
, I fa warden, in such depth of meditation as it is easy for us to 
1885. conjecture. The composition of Ids party, the new situa- 
tion in parliament, the mutual relations of important indi- 
viduals, the Irish case, his own share in respect of the Irish 
case, the strange new departure in Irish policy announced 
and acted upon by the subsisting cabinet — from all these 
})oints of view it was now Ids business to survey the extra- 
ordinary scone. The knot to be unravelled in 1886 was 
hardly less entangled than that which engaged the powerful 
genius of Idtt at the opening of the century. Stripped of 
invidious innuendo, the words of Lord Salisbury a few weeks 
later state with strength and truth the problem that now 
confronted parliament and its chief men. ‘ Up to the time,’ 
said the tory prime minister, ‘when Mr. Gladstone took 
office, bo it for good or evil, for many generations Ireland 
had been governed through the influence and the action of 
the landed gentry. 1 do not wish to defend that system. 
There is a good deal to be said for it, and a good deal to be 
said against it. What 1 wish to insist upon is, not that that 
system was good, but that the statesman who undertook to 
overthrow it, should have had something to put in its place. 
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He utterly destroyed it. By the Land Act of IS70, by the CHAP. 
Ballot Act of 1872, by the Land Act of ISSl, and last of all v 
by the Kcforui bill of 1884, the power of the landed gentry 
in Ireland is absolutely shattered ; and he now stands before 
the formidable problem of a country deprived of a system of 
government under which it had existed for man 3 ^ genera- 
tions, and absolutely without even a sketch of a substitute 
by whi(jh the ordinary functions of law and order can be 
maintained. Those changes which he introduced into the 
government of Ireland were changes that were admirable 
from a paiiiamentaiy ])oint of view. They wei-c suited to 
the doininant humour of the moment. But tluy were 
barren of any institutions by which the country could be 
governed and kept in prosperity for the future.’ ^ This is a 
statement of the case that biogra])her and histnriau alike 
should ponder. Particularly should tlu'y r(^m( 3 mber that, both 
parties had renounced coercion. 

Mr. Gladstone has publicly ex})lained the working of his 
mind, and botli his private letters at the time, and many a 
conversation later, attest the hold Avhich the new n,s])ec4, 
however chimerical it may now seem to those who do not 
take long views, had gained upon him. lie could not be 
blind to the hict that the action and the language of the 
tory ministers during the last six months had shown an 
unquestionable readiness to face the new nec(!ssi ties of a, com- 
plex situation with new methods. Why shoidd not a, solution 
of the present difficulties be sought in the same co-operation 
of parties, that had been as advantageous as it was indis- 
pensable in other critical occasions of the century He 
recalled other loading precedents of national crisis. There 
was the repeal of the Test Act in 1828; catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829; tlie repeal of tlie corn law in I84(j; the 
extension of the franchise in 1897. In the history of these 
memorable transactions, Mr. Gladstone perceived it to be 
extremely doubtful whether any one of tlieso measures, all 
carried as they were by tory governments, could have become 
law except under the peculiar conditions which secured for 

^ Lord Salisbury, at a dinner given members for Hertfordshire, February 
in London to the four conservative 17, 1880. 
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BOOK each of them both the aid of the liberal vote in the House 
— 7 of Commons, and the authority possessed by all tory govern- 
ments in the House of Lords. What was the situation? 
The ministerial party just reached the figure of two hundred 
and fifty-one. Mr. (Gladstone had said in the course of 
the election that for a government in a minority to deal 
with the Irish question would not be safe, such an opera- 
tion could not but be attended by danger; but the tender 
of his support to Lord Salisbury was a demonstration that 
he thought the o})eration might still properly be under- 
taken.^ 


To Herhed Gladstone. 

Ikt'nnber JO, (SuSO. -l. The nationalists have run in political 
alliance with the tories for years ; more especially for six months; 
most of nil at the close during the elections, when they have made 
iis ‘h'lf) (say) against 250 [conservativ(;s] instead of 355 against 230. 
This alliance is therefore at its zenith. 2. The question of Irish 
government ought for the highest reasons to be settled at once, and 
settled by the allied forces, (1) because they have the government, 
(2) because their measure will have fair play from all, most, or many 
of us, which a ]n ensure of ours would not have from the tories. 3. As 
the allied forces arc half the House, so that there is not a majority 
against them, no constitutional })rinciple is violated by allowing 
the present cabinet to continue undisturbed for the purpose in 
view. 4. The plan for Ireland ought to be produced by the 
government of the day. Principles may bo laid down by others, 
but not the detaibnl interpretation of them in a measure. I have 
])ublicly d('x;lar(5d I }moduce no plan until the government has 
arrived at some issue with the Irish, as I hope they will. 5. If 
the moment ever came w'hen a plan had to be considered with a 
view to production on behalf of the liberal party, I do not at 
present see how such a question could be dissociated from another 
vital question, namely, who are to bo the government. For a 
government alone can carry a measure, though some outline of 
essentials might be put out in a motion or resolution. 

Happening in these days to meet in the neighbouring 

^ Special AH}}ects of the Irish Question, p. 18. 
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palace of a whig magnate, Mr. Balfour, a young but even CHAP, 
then an important member of the government, with whom ^ 
as a veteran with a junior of high })romise he had long 
been on terms of friendly intimacy, ]\Ir. Gladstone began 
an informal conversation with him upon the condition of 
Ireland, on the stir that it was making in men’s minds, 
and on the urgency of the problem. The conversation ho 
followed up by a letter (Dec. 20). Kvery post, ho said, boro 
him testimony to the growing ferment. In urging how 
great a calamity it would be if so vast a question should 
fall into the lines of party coidlict, ho expressed his desire 
to see it taken up by the government, and to bo able, with 
reserve of necessary freedom, to co-operate in their design. 

Mr. Balfour replied with courteous scepticism, but promised 
to inform Lord Salisbury. Tlu', tactical computation^ was 
presumably this, that Lord Salisbury would lose the Orange 
group from Ireland and the (extreme tories in England, but 
would keep the bulk of Ids party. Oir the other hand, Mr. 
Gladstone in supporting a moderate homo rule would drop 
some of the old whigs and some of the extreme radicails, but 
he too would keep the bulk of the liberal j)arty. Therefore, 
even if Mr. Parnell and his followers should find the scheme 
too moderate to be endurable, still Lord Salisbury with Mr. 
Gladstone’s help would settle the Irish (piestion as Peel 
with the help of the whigs sc'-ttled the question of (jorn. 

Both at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstxme was wont 
to lay great stress upon ilie fact that he had opened this 
suggestion and conveyed this proffer of support. For in- 
stance, he writes to Lord Hartington (Dec. 20) : ' On Tuesday 1 
had a conversation with Balfour at Eaton, which in conform- 
ity with my public statements, I think, conveyed informally a 
hope that they would act, as the matter is so serious, and as 
its becoming a party question would be a great national 
calamity. I have written to him to say (without speakir.g 
for others) that if they can make a ])roposal for the purpose 
of settling definitely the question of Irish government, I 
shall wish with proper reserves to treat it in the spirit in 
which I have treated Afghanistan and the Balkan Peninsula.’ 

The language of Lord Carnarvon when he took office and 
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BOOK of Lord Salisbury at Newport, coupled with the more sub- 
— — / stantial fact of the alliance between lories and nationalists 
1885. before and during the election, no doubt warranted Mr. 
Gladstone’s assumption that the alliance might continue, 
and that the talk of a new policy had been something more 
than an electioneering inanaHivre. Yet the importance that 
he always aH.achod to his offer of support for a definite 
settlement, or in plainer English, some sort of home rule, 
implies a certain simplicity. He forgot in his patriotic zeal 
the party system. The tory leader, capable as his public 
utterances show of pierciTig tlie exigencies of Irish govern- 
ment to the quick, might possibly, in the course of respon- 
sible consultations with opponents for a patriotic purpose, 
have been drawn by argument and circumstance on to the 
ground of Irisli autonomy, which he had hitherto considered, 
and considered with apparent favour, only in the dim dis- 
tance of abstract, meditation or through the eyes of Lord 
Carnarvon. The abstract and intellectual temperament is 
someliiim's apt to bo dogged and stubborn; on the other 
hand, it is olten uncommonly elastic. Lord Salisbury’s clear 
and rationalising understanding might have been expected 
to carry him to a thorougligoing experiment to get rid of a 
deep a]id inveterate disorder. If he thought it politic to 
assent to communication with Mr. rarnoll, why should he 
not listen to overtures from Mr. Gladstone ? On the other 
hand, Lord Salisbury’s hesitation in facing the perils of 
an Irish settlement in reliance upon the co-operation of 
])oliticaI opponents is far from being unintelligible. His 
inferior parliamentary strength would leave him at the 
mercy of an extremely formidable ally. He may have 
anticipated that, apart from the ordinary temptations of 
every majority to overthrow a minority, all the strong 
natural impulses of the liberal leader, his vehement sym- 
pathy with the principle of nationality, the irresistible 
attraction for him of all the grand and eternal common- 
places of liberty and self-government, would inevitably 
carry him much further on the Irish road than either Lord 
Salisbury himself may have been disposed to travel, or than 
he could be sure of persuading his party to follow. He may 
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well have seen grounds for pause before committing liiuiself CHAP, 
to so delicate and precarious an enterprise. v 

.Et. 76. 

11 

Early in December Lord Clraiivillc was at Hawarden, and 
the two discussed the crucial perplexities of the hour, not 
going further than agreement that responsibility lay with 
the government, and that the best chance for settlement 
lay in large concession. From Hawarden Lord (Jranville 
went to Chatsworth, where he found Lord Spencer on his 
way to visit Mr. Gladstone; but notliing important passed 
among the three leaders tlms brought together under the 
roof of Lord ITartington. Lord Granville imparted to Lord 
Spencer and Lord Hartingtou that ^Ir. Gladstone was full 
of Ireland in the direction of some largo concession of self- 
government. The host discussed the thing dispassionately 
without much expression of opinion. Proceeding to Hawar- 
den, Lord Spencer was there joined by Lord Kosebery. Their 
chief repeated to them the [)r()posil,ions already stai.ed 
(p. 25S). Mr. Gladstone wrote to Ijord Granville (Dec. 9) : — 

You have, I think, acted very prudently in not returning here. 

It would have been violently canvas.sed. Your ro})ort is as 
favourable as could be expec.tcd. I think uiy conversations with 
Rosebery and Spenc(*r have also l>een satisfactory. Wliat I expe(d 
is a healthful, slow fermentation in many minds, working towards 
the final product. It is a case of between the devil and th(^ deep 
sea. But our position is a bed of roses, compared with that of 
the government. . . . 

Lord Spencer was liardly second in weiglit to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. PTis unrivalled ex])cri(;ncc of Irish administration, 
his powers of fixed decision in diflicult circumstances, and 
the impression of high public spirit, uprightness, and forti- 
tude, which had stamped itself deep upon the public mind, 
gave him a force of moral authority in an Irish crisis that 
was unique. He knew the importance of a firm and con- 
tinuous system in Ireland. Such a system he had inflexibly 
carried out. Extreme concessions had been extorted from 
him by the radicals in the cabinet, and when the last moment 
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BOOK of the elcvcntli hour had arrived, it looked as if he would 
. break up the govenimeut by iusisting. Then the goveni-. 

1885. inent was turned out, and the parly of ‘ law and order ’ came 
in. Tde saw his firm and eontinuoiis system at the first 
opportunity flouted and discarded. He was aware, as 
officials and as the ])uhlic were aware, that his successor 
at Dublin Castle made little secret that he had come over 
to reverse the policy. Lord Spencer, too, well knew in 
the last months of his reign at Dublin that his own system, 
in spite of outward success, had made no mark upon Irish 
disaffection. It is no Avonder that after his visit to Haw- 
arden, he laboured hard at consideration of the problem 
that the strange action of government on the one hand, 
and the speculations of a trusted leader on the other, had 
forced upon him. On Mr. Gladstone he pressed the question 
whether a general support si loukl ])e given to Irish autonomy 
as a principle, before particulars were matured. In any case 
ho perceived that the dilficulty of governing Ireland might 
Avull be increased by knowledge of the mere fact that Mr. 
Gladstone and himself, Avhether in office or in opposition, 
were looking in the direction of autonomy. Somebody said 
t.o Mr. Gladstone, people talk(;d about his turning Spencer 
round liis thumb. ‘ It would be more true,’ he replied, ‘that 
he had turned me rouiul his.’ That is, 1 suppose, by the 
lessons of Lord Spencer’s experience. 

In the middle of the month Lord Hartington asked Mr. 
Gladstone for information as to his views and intentions on 
the Irish (piesl.ion as devidoped by the general election. The 
rumours in the neAvspapers, he said, as well as in private 
letters, w^ero so persistent that it Avas hard to believe them 
without foundation. Mr. Gladstone replied to Lord Harting- 
toTi in a letter of capital importance in its relation to the 
prospects of party union (Dec. 17): — 

To Lord IJorfingUm. 

Tile Avhole streaiii of public excitement is now turned upon me, 
and I am pestered with incessant telegrams which I have no 
defence against, hut either suicide or Parn ell’s method of self-con* 
cealment. The truth is, I have more or less of opinions and ideas, 
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but no intentions or negotiations. In these ideas and opinions 
there is, I think, little that I have not more or less conveyed in 
public declarations ; in principle nothing, I will try to lay them 
before you. I consider that Ireland has now spoken ; and that an 
effort ought to be made hj the government without delay to meet 
her demands for the management by an Irish legislative body of 
Irish as distinct from imperial affairs. Only a government can 
do it, and a tory govcrnnunit can do it more easily and safely than 
any other. There is first a postulate that the state of Ireland 
shall be such as to warrant it. The conditions of an admissible 
plan are — 

1. Union of the empire and due supremacy of parliament. 

2. Protection for the minority — a diHicult matter on which I 
have talked much with Spencer, certain points, however, remain- 
ing to be considered. 

3. Fair allocation of imperial charges. 

4. A statutory basis seems to me better and safer than the 
revival of Grattan’s parliament, but I wish to heai’ much more 
upon this, as the minds of men are still in so crude a state on the 
whole subject. 

5. Neither as opinions nor as intentions have 1 to any one 
alive promulgated these ideas as decided on by me. 

6. As to intentions, I am determined to have none at present, to 
leave space to the government - 1 should wish to encourage them 
if I properly could — above all, on no account to say oi* do anything 
which would enable the nationalists to establish rival biddings 
between us. If this storm of rumours continues to rage, it may 
be necessary for me to write some new letlei’ to my eonstituents, 
but I am desirous to do nothing, simply leaving tlie field open for 
the government until time makes it necessary to decide. Of our 
late colleagues I have had most communication with Granville, 
Spencer, Rosebery. Would you kindly send this on to Granville, 

I think you will find this in conformity with my public 
declarations, though some blanks are filled up. [ ba\'(‘ in truth 
thouglit it my duty without in the least committing myself or 
any one else, to think through the subject as well as I could, being 
equally convinced of its urgency and bigness. If H. and N. are 
with you, pray show them this letter, which is a very hasty one, 
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for I am so battered with telegrams that I hardly know whether 
I stand on my head or my heels. ... 

With regard to the letter I sent you, my opinion is that there is 
a Parnell party and a separation or civil war party, and the 
question which is to have the upper hand will have to be decided 
in a limited time. My earnest recommendation to everybody is 
not to commit himself. Upon this rule, under whatever pressure, 
I shall act as long as I can. There shall be no private negotiation 
carried on ])y me, but the time may come when I shall be obliged 
to speak publicly. Meanwhile 1 hope you will keep in free and 
full communication with old colleagues. Pray put questions if 
this letter seems ambiguous. . . . 

Pray remember that I am at all times ready for personal com- 
munication, should you think it desirable. 

Jll 

Before receiving this letter, Lord Hartington was startled, 
as all the world was, to come on something in the news- 
papers that instantly cn^'itcd a new situation. Certain prints 
published on December 17 what was alleged to be Mr. 
(Gladstone’s scheme for an Irish settlement.^ It proposed in 
terms tlie creation of an 1 rish ])arliament. Pnrther particulars 
were given in detail, but with these we need not concern 
ourselves. The Irish parliament was enough. The public 
mind, bewildered as it was by the situation that the 
curious issue of the election had created, was thrown by 
this aimouncernent into extraordinary commotion. The 
facts arc these. Mr. Herbert Gladstone visited Jjondon at 
this time (Dec. 14), partly in consequence of a speech made 
a few days before by Sir ( -. Dilke, and of the club talk which 
the speech had set going. It was taken to mean that he 
and Ml'. Chamberlain, the two radical leaders, thought that 
such an Irish policy as might be concocted between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell would receive no general support 
from the liberal party, and that it would be much safer to 

' Tluiso .staU'im'iiis first appeared not published in the Times and other 
in ilio fjteds Mere nr y imAWMi Standard London morning papers until Dec. 18, 
oil Dee. 17, and in a oohimunioation Mr. Gladstone’s telegram w^as printed 
from the National Press Agency issued in the evening papers on Dec. 17. 
on the night of Dec. 16. They were 
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leave the tories in power, in the expectation that some CHAP, 
moderate measures of reform migljt be got from them, and . 
that meanwhile they would become committed with the 
Irishmen. Tactics of this kind were ccpiivalent to the 
exclusion of Mr. Gladstone, for in every letPer that he wrote 
he pronounced the Irish question urgent. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone had not been long in London In'Tore the impres- 
sion became strong upon him, that in the absence of a 
guiding hint upon the Irisli (juestion, the party juight be 
drifting towards a split. Under this impression he had a 
conversation with the chief of an important press agency, 
who had previously warned him that the ]>arty was all at 
sea. To this gentleman, in an interview at which no notes 
were taken and nothing read from pa])ors — so little formal 
was it — he told his own opinions on the assumed opinions 
of Mr. Gladstone, all in general terms, and only with the 
negative view of preventing friendly writers from falling 
into traps. Unluckily it would seem to need at least the 
genius of a Bismarck, to perform with preoisioji and suc- 
cess the delicate ofii(tc of ins])iring a modern oracle on 
the journalistic tri])od. Here, what was intended to be a 
blameless negative soon swelled, as the oracular fumes are 
wont to do, into a giant positive. In conversations with 
another journalist, who was also Ids ])rivate friend (!)ec. 15), 
he used language which the friend took to justify the pretty 
unreserved announccinent that Mr. Gladstone was about to 
set to work in earnest on liome rule. 

‘ With all these matters,’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone wrote to a 
near relative at the time, ‘ my father hau no more connection 
than the man in the moon, and until each event oc{iurred, he 
knew no more of it than the man in the street.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone on the same day (Dec. 17) told the world by telegraph 
that the statement Avas not an accurate representation of 
his views, but a speculation upon them; he added that it 
had not been published Avith his knoAvdedge or {lulhority. 

There can be no doubt, whatever else may be said, that 
the publication Avas neither to Ids advantage, nor in con- 
formity with his view of the crisis. No statesman in our 
history has ever been more careful of the golden rule of 
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political strategy — to neglect of which Frederick the Great 
^ traced the failure of Joseph ii. — not to take the second 
step before you have taken the first. Neither scheme nor 
intention had yet crystallised in his mind. Never was there 
a moment when every consideration of political prudence 
more imperatively counselled silence. Mr. Gladstone’s denial 
of all I’csponsibility was not found to be an explicit contra- 
diction ; it was a repudiation of the two newspapers, but it 
was not a repudiation of an Irish parliament. Therefore 
peoj)le believed the story the more. Friends and foes be- 
came more than ever alert, excited, alarmed, and in not a 
few cases vehemently angry. This unauthorised publication 
with the qualilied denial, placed Mr. Gladstone in the very 
position which he declared that he would not take up; it 
made him a trespasser on ground that belonged to the, 
government. Any action on his part would in his own 
view not only be unnecessary; it would be unwarrantable; 
it would be in the highest degree injurious and mischievous.^ 
Yet whatever it amounted to, some of this very injury and 
mischief followed. 

Lord Hartington no sooner saw what was then called the 
Hawarden kite flying in the sky, than he felt its full signi- 
ficance. He at once wrote to Mr. Gladstone, partly in reply 
to the letter of the 17th already given, and pointed with 
frankness to what would follow. No other subject would be 
discussed until the meeting of parliament, and it would be 
discussed with the knowledge, or what would pass for 
knowledge, that in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion the time for 
concession to Ireland had arrived, ami that concession was 
practicable. In replying to his former letter Mr. Gladstone 
had invited personal communication, and Lord Hartington 
thought that he might in a few days avail himself of it, 
thougli (December 18) he feared that little advantage would 
follow. In spite of urgent arguments from wary friends, 
Ijord Hartington at once proceeded to write to his chairman 
in Lancashire (December 20), informing the public that no 
proposals of liberal policy on the Irish demand had been 
communicated to him; for his own part he stood to what 
* Speech on the Address, .Tanuary 21, ISSfi. 
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he said at the election. This letter was the first bugle note CHAP, 
of an inevitable conflict between Mr. Gladstone and those v 
who by and by became the whig dissentients. 

To Lord Hartington resistance to any new Irish policy 
came easily, alike by temperament and conviction. Mr, 
Chamberlain Avas in a more embarrassing position; and his 
first speech after the election showed it. ‘We are face to 
face/ he said, 'with a very remarkable demonstration by 
the Irish people. They have shown that as far as regards 
the great majority of them, they are earnestly in favour of 
a change in the administration of their government, and of 
some system which Avould give them a larger control of 
their domestic affairs. Well, we ours(‘lvcs by our public 
declarations and by our liberal princi]>les are pledged to 
acknowledge the justice of this claim.’ What was the 
important point at the moimml, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that in his judgment the time had hardly arrived when the 
liberal party could interfere safely or Avith advantage to 
settle this great question. ‘ Mr. l^irnell has ap])ealed to the 
tories. Let him settle accounts with his new frienfls. liCt 
him test their sincerity and goodwill ; and if ho finds that 
he has been deceived, ho will approach the liberal party in 
a spirit of reason and conciliation.’ ‘ 

Translated into the language of parliamentary action, this 
meant that the liberals, Avith a majority of eighty- two over 
the tories, Avere to leaAm the tory minority undisturbed in 
office, on the chance of their bringing in general measures 
of which liberals could approve, and making Irish proposals 
to which Mr. Parnell, in the abseiuje of competition for his 
support, might give at least provisional assent. In principle, 
these tactics implied, whether right or wrong, the old- 
fashioned union of the two British parlies against the 
Irish. Were the tAvo hundred and fifty tories to be left 
in power, to carry out all the promises of the general 
election, and fulfil all the hopes of a. now parliament chosen 
on a new system ? The flawardeii letter-bag was heavy 
with remonstrances from iicAvly elected liberals against any 
such course. 

^ At the Birmingham Reform Club, Doc. 17, ISSJ. 
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Second only to Mr. Gladstone in experience of stirring 
y and perilous positions, J^ord Granville described the situa- 
tion to one of liis colleagues as nothing less than ‘ thoroughly 
appalling.’ A great catastrophe, he said, might easily result 
from any of tlio courses open : from the adoption of coercion 
l)y cither government or opposition; from the adoption by 
either of concession; from the attempt to leave the state of 
Ireland as it was. If, as some think, a great catastrophe 
did in the end result from the course that Mr. Gladstone 
was now revolving in his own mind at Hawarden, and that 
ho had commended to the meditations of his most important 
colleagues, wliat alternative was feasible ? 

IV 

The following letters set out the various movements in a 
drama that was now day by day, through much confusion 
and bewilderment, approaching its climax. 

To Lord (h'dnvillc. 

Deceinher 18, ’85. — . . . Thinking incessantly about the matter, 
speaking fively and not with hnality to yon, and to Itosebery and 
kSpencer— the only colleague.s I have seen — I have trusted to 
writing to llartington (wlio had had llarcourt and Northbrook 
with liiin) and to you for Derby. 

If I liave made aTii/ step in advance at all, which I am not sure 
of, it lias most certainly been in the direction of leaving the field 
open for ilie government, encouraging them to act, and steadily 
refusing to say tu’ do imytJiing like negotiation on my own behalf. 
So I think Derby will see that in the main I am certainly with 
him. . . . What will rarnell do ? What will the government 
do I How can wo decide witliout knowing or trying to know, 
both if we can, but at any rate the secoml 1 This letter is at your 
discretion to use in proper quarters. 

Decemher L'2. — In tlie midst of these troubles, I look to you as 
the great feml-comjioser, and your note just received is just what I 
should liave hoped and expected. llartington wrote to me on 
Saturday that he was going up to see Goschen, but as I thought 
inviting a letter from me, which I wrote [December 17, above], 
and it Avas with no small surprise that I read him yesterday in 
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the Times. However, I repeated yesterday to It. (Trosvonor all that CHAP. 

I have said to you about what seems to me the plain duty of the ^ 

party, in the event of a severance between nationalists and tories. 76- 
Meantime I care not who knows my anxiety to prevent that sever- 
ance, and for that reason among others to avoid all communications 
of ideas and intentions which could tend to bring it about. 

On December 27, Ijord Oranvilic wrote to Mr. (iladstoiio 
at Hawarden: — 

I have been asked to napmst you to call a cabinet of your late 
colleagues to discuss the jwesent state of atlairs. 1 have declined, 
giving ray reasons, which appear to me to be good. At the same 
time, I think it would calm some fussiness tha,t exists, if you let 
it bo known to a few that you will be in town ami ready for con- 
sultation, before the actual meeting. 

Mr. Gladstone answered, as those mujuaiuted with his 
modes of mind might have been sure Unit he would : — 

December 28. — Thank you for stop})ing the rc(juest to which youi* 
letter of yesterday refers. A calmiet does not exi.‘<t out of oHice, 
and no one in his senses could (‘ovenant to call iJie hie cahmei 
together, I think, even if there were something on which it was 
ready to take counsel, whicli at this inoinent there is not. On the 
other hand, you will have seen frmn my hitter that the idea before 
me has been that of going unusual lengths in the way of (ionsult- 
ing beforehand, not only leading men but the jjarty, or undertaking 
some special obligation to be assure<l of their concurrence generally, 
before undertaking new rcsponsibiliti(iS. 

The one great difficulty in jmoceeding to consult nou^, I think, is 
that we cannot define the situation for ourselves, as an essential 
element of it is the relation between nationalists and tories, wliich 
they — not we — have to settle. If we meet on dbiesday 12tli to 
choose a Speaker, so far as 1 can learn, regular business will not 
begin before the 19th. By the 1 2th we shall have given ourselves a 
much better chance of knowing how the two parties stand together ; 
and there will be plenty of time for our consultations. Thus at 
least I map out the time ; pray give me any comments you think 
required, 
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1 begged you to keep Derby informed ; would you kindly do 
the :>ame with Jlarcourt. Kosebery goes to London to-morrow. 


Two days before Uiis resistance to the request for a 
meeting, he had written to Lord Granville with an important 
enclosure ; — 


4 

Decemhrr 20, JSSO. - I have put down on paper in a memo- 
randum as well as I can, the possible forms of the question which 
may have to be decided at tli(‘, opening of the session. I went 
over the ground in conversation with you, and afterwards with 
K. Grosvenor, and I re<piestcd K. Grosvenor, who was going to 
London, to speak to Hartington in that sense. After his recent 
act of puldication, I should not like to challenge him by sending 
him the written paper. Pleases, however, to send it on to Spencer, 
who will send it hack to me. 


The memorandum itself must here be quoted, for it sets 
out ill form, succinct, dcllnito, and exhaustive, the situation 
as Mr. Gladstone at that time regarded it : — 

Secret. Hamrdoh Castle, Chester, JJcc. 26, 1885. 

1 . Governniont should act. 

2. Nationalists should support them in acting. 

3. I have done what I can to bring about (1). I am confident 
the nationalists know my desire. They also publicly know there 
can be no ])lan from me in tlie present circumstances. 

4. If (1) and (2) come about, wc, who are half the House of 
Commons, may under the circumstances be justified in waiting for 
the production of a plan. 

5. This would be in every sense the best situation. 

6. But if ministers refuse to take up the question — or if from 
their not actually taking it up, or on any grounds, the nationalists 
publicly dissolve their alliance with them, the government then 
have a party of 250 in the face of 420, and in the face of 335 
who wore elected to oppose them. 

7. The basis of our system is that the ministry shall have the 
confidence of the House of Commons. The exception is, when it 
is about to appeal to the people. The rule applies most strongly 
when an election has just taken place. Witness 1835, 1841, 1859, 
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and the three last elections, after each of Avhich the rule has been 
acted upon, silent inference standing instead of a vote. 

8. The present circumstances warrant, I think, an understanding 
as above, between ministers and the nationalists ; but not one 
between us and the nationalists. 

9. If from any cause the alliance of the torics and nationalists 
which did exist, and presumably dues exist, should be known to 
be dissolved, I do not see how it is possible for what would then 
be the liberal majority to slirink fi'om the duty appertaining to it 
as such, and to leave the business of government to the 250 men 
whom it was elected to oppose. 

10. This looks towards an amendment to the Address, ])raymg 
her Majesty to choose ministers possessed of the confidern’e of the 
House of Commons. 


CHAP. 



/Et. 76. 


11. Which under the circumstanc^es should, i think, haA C the 
sanction of a previous meeting of the i>ai ty. 

12. An attempt would probably be made to traverse the pro- 
ceeding by drawing me on the Irish question. 

13. It is impossible to justify the contention that iu a eovdiiion 
previous to asserting the right and duty of a parliamentary majority, 
the party or the leaders should commit themselves on measure 
about which they can form no final judgment, until by becoming 
the government they can hold all the necessary communications. 

14. But in all likelihood jealousy will be stronger than logic; 
and to obviate such jealousy, it might be right for nuj [to go] to 
the very farthest allowable point. 

15. The case supposed is, the motion made — carried ministers 
resign — Queen sends for me. 

Might I go so far -as to say at the first meeting that in the case 
supposed, I should only accept the trust if assured of the ade([uate, 
that is of the general support of the party to a plan of duly 
guarded home rule ? 

16. If that support were withheld, it would be my duty to 
stand aside. 

17. In that event it w^ould, I consider, become the duty of that 
portion of the party, which was not prepared to support me in 
an effort to frame a plan of duly guarded home rule, to form a 
government itself if invited by the Queen to do so. 
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18. With me the Irish question would of course remain para- 
mount ; but preferring a liberal government without an adequate 
Irish measure to a tory government similarly lacking, such a 
liberal government would be entitled to the best general support 
I could give it. 

Tho refereiKte of this ineinorandum to Lords Granville 
and Spencer was regarded as one of the first informal 
steps towards a consultation of leaders. On receiving Lord 
Spencer’s reply on the ])oint of pro(;edure Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to him, (DecemlHT .‘10) : — 

To Lord Spencer. 

I understand your idea to be that inasmuch as leaders of the 
party are likely to be divided on the subject of a bold Irish 
measure, and a divergenc(‘, might be exhibited in a vote on the 
Address, it may bo better to allow the tory government, with 
2r)0 supporters in a house of 670, to assunn) tho direction of the 
session and continue the administration of imperial affairs. I do 
not undervalue tln^ dangers of the other course. Lut let us look 
at this one -- 

1. It is an absolute novelty. 

2. Is it not a novelty which strikes at tho root of our paiiia- 
montary government ? under which the first duty of a majority 
freshly tdected, according to a uniform course of precedent and 
a very clear principle, is to establish a government which has its 
confidence, 

3. Will this abdication of primary duty avert or materially 
postpone the (apprehended) disru})tioii of the party? Who can 
guarantee us against an Irish or independent amendment to the 
Address ? The government must in any case produce at once 
their Irish plan. What will have been gained by waiting for it ? 
The Irish will know three things^ — (1) That I am conditionally in 
favour of at least examining their demand. (2) That from the 
nature of tlie case, I must hold this (|uestion paramount to every 
interest of })arty. (3) That a part, to speak within bounds, of the 
liberal party will follow me in this respect. Can it be supposed 
that ill these circumstances they will long refrain, or possibly 
refrain at all ? With their knowledge of possibilities behind them, 
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dare they long refrain? An immense loss of dignity in a great CHAP, 
crisis of the empire would attend the forcing of our hands by v 
the Irish or otherwise. There is no necessity for an instant 
decision. My desire is thoroughly to shako up all the materials 
of the question. The present leaning of my mind is to consider 
the faults and dangers of abstention, greater than those of a more 
decided course. Hence, in part, my great anxiety that the present 
government should move. Please send this on to Granville. 

Finding Mr. Gladstone immovable at liawarden, four of 
the members of the last liberal cabinet of both wings met at 
Devonshire House on new year s day. All, save one, found 
themselves hopeless, especially after the Hawnrden revela- 
tions, as to the possibility of governing Ireland by mere 
repression. Lord Hartingtou at once communicated the 
desires of the conclave for information of his views and 
designs. Mr. Gladstone replied (January 2, 1886): — 

On the 17th December I communicated to you all the opinions 
I had formed on the Irish question. But on the 21st you 
published in the Times a re-affirmation of opposite opinions. 

On the Irish question, I have not a word to add to that letter. 

I am indeed doing what little the pressure of corres})ondence 
permits, to prepare myself by study and reliection. My object 
was to facilitate study by yon and others — I cannot say it was 
wholly gained. But I have done nothing, and shall do nothing, 
to convert those opinions into intentions, for I have not the 
material before me. I do not know whether my ^ postulate^ is 
satisfied. ... I have taken care by my letter of the 17th that 
you should know my opinions en bloc. You are quite welcome to 
show it, if you think fit, to those whom you met. But Harcourt 
has, I believe, seen it, and the others, if 1 mistake not, know the 
substance. . . . There is no doubt that a very grave situation is 
upon us, a little sooner or a little later. All my desire and 
thought was how to render it less grave, for next to the demands 
of a question far higher than all or any party interests, is my duty 
to labour for the consolidation of the party. . . . Pray show this 
letter, if you think fit, to those on whose behalf you write. I 
propose to be available in London about 4 p.m., for any who wish 
to see me. 

VOL. II. - B 
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Signals and intimations were not wholly wanting from 
the Irish camp. It was known among the subalterns in that 
rather irn penetrable region, partly by the light of nature, 
partly by the indiscretions of dubiously accredited ambas- 
sadors, tliat Mr. Gladstone Avas not disposed on any terms to 
meet the Irish demand by more coercion. For the liberal 
party as a Adiole the Irish had a considerable aversion. The 
violent scenes that attended the Coercion bill of 1881, the 
interchange of hard Avords, the suspensions, the imprison- 
ments — all mechanically acquiesced in by the ministerial 
majority — had engendered both bitterness and contempt. 
The Irishmen did not conceal the satisfaction with which 
they saAV the defeat of some of those liberals who had 
openly gloated over their aiTests and all tlie rest of their 
humiliations. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, had laid a heavy 
and chastening hand upon them. Yet, CA^en when the 
struggle had been liercest, with the (piick intuition of a 
people long oppressed, they detected a note of half-sym- 
])athotic passion which convinced them that he would be 
t heir friend if lie could, and Avordd help them when he might. 
^ Mr. Parnell was not open to impressions of this order. He 
had a long memory for injuries, and he had by no means 
satisiicd himself that the same injuries might not recur. 
As soon as the general elccttioii AA^as over, he had at once 
set to Avoi'k upon the result. Whatever might be right for 
otliers, his line of tactics AA^as plain — to ascertain from which 
of the tAvo Eiiglish parties he Avas most likely to obtain the 
response that he desired to the Irish demand, and then to 
concert the pi'ocedure Ix'st, fitted to place that party in 
power. He was at fn*st not sure*. Avhether Lord Salisbury 
AvoLild renounce the Irish allia,nce after it had served the 
double purpose of ousting the liberals from office, and then 
reducing thdr numbers at the election. He seems also to 
have couhIamI upon further communications with Lord 
Carnarvon, and this expectation was made known to Mr. 
Gladstone, Avho expressed his satisfaction at the neAvs, though 
it Avas also made knoAAm to him that Mr. Parnell doubted 
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Lord Carnarvon’s power to carry out his unquestionably CHAP, 
favoxirable dispositions. He at the same time very naturally ^ 
did his best to get some light as to Mr. Gladstone’s own 
frame of mind. If neither party would offer a, solution of the 
problem of Irish government, ]\Ir. rariioll Avould prefer to 
keep the tories in office, as they would at least, work out, 
gradually a solution of the problems of Irish land. To all 
these indirect communications Mr. Gladstone’s consistent 
reply was that Mr. ParneH’s immediate business was witli 
the government of the day, first,, because oidy the govern- 
ment could handle the matter; second, because a tory 
government with the aid that it woidd rccciv<3 from liberals, 
might most certainly, safely, and quickly settle it,. He 
declined to go beyond the ground already publicly taken by 
him, unle,ss by way of a further public declaration. On. to 
this new ground he would not go, until a.ssnred that the 
government had had a fiiir opportunity given them. 

By the end of December Mr. Pa,rnell decided that there 
was not the .slighte.st possibility of any settlement being 
offered by the conservatives under the existiiig cii’ciuii- 
stances. ‘ Whatever chance there was,’ he said, ‘ disappeared 
when the seemingly authoritative statements of Mi’. Glad- 
stone’s intention to deal with the question were published.’ 

He regarded it as quite probable that in spite of a dii’cct 
refusal from the tories, the Irish members might prefer to 
pull along with them, rather than run the risk of fre.sh 
coercion from the liberals, should the latter return to power. 
‘Supposing,’ he argued, ‘that the liberals came into office, 
and that they offered a settlement of so incomplete a char- 
acter that we could not accept it, or that owing to defections 
they could not carry it, should wo not, if any long interval 
occurred before the proposal of a fresh settlement, incur con- 
siderable risk of further coercion ? ’ At any rate, they had 
better keep the government in, rather than oust them in 
order to admit Lord Hartington or Mi-. Chamberlain with a 
new coercion bill in their pockets. 

Foreseeing these embarrassments, Mr. Gladstone wrote in 
a final memorandum (December 24) of this eventful year, 

1 used every effort to obtain a clear majority at the election, 
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^ ministers bring in a mciisurc ? If ‘ Aye,’ I .see my way. If 
1885. < No ’ ; that I pre.simie puts an end to all relations of con- 
fidence Itctween nationalists and tories. If that is done, I 
have then upon me, .as is evident, the responsibihties of 
the leader of a 'majority. But what if neither Aye nor No can 
be had— will the niition.alists then continue their support 
and thus relievo me from responsibility, or withdraw their 
stipport [from the government,] and thus change essentially 
my position ? Nothing but a public or published dissolution 
of a relation of amity publicly scaled coidd be of any avail.’ 

So the year ended. 



CHAPTER IV 
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{Jamanj JSSC) 

HiSTORlAl^s coolly dissect a niiuj's thoughts a,s they please; aiul 
label them like specimens in a naturalist’s cabiuc^t. Sueh a thing, 
they argue, was done for mere personal aggraiulizeiueut ; such a 
thing for national objects ; such a thing from high religious 
motives. In real life we may be sure it was not so. — Gakdinek, 


Ministees meanwhile hesitated, balanced, doubted, and 
wavered. Their party was in a minority, and so they had a . 
fair plea for resigning and not meeting the new parliament. 
On the other hand, they had a fair plea for continuing in 
office, for though they were in a minority, no other party had 
a majority. Nobody knew what the Hartington whigs would 
do, or what the Irish would do. There seemed to be many 
chances for expert angling. Then with what policy were 
they to meet the House of Commons ? They might adhere 
to the conciliatory policy of the summer and autumn, keep 
clear of repressive legislation, and make a bold attempt in 
the direction of self-government. Taking the same cour- 
ageous plunge as was taken by Wellington and Peel in 
1829, by Peel in the winter of 1845, by Disraeli in 1867, 
they might carry the declarations made by Lord Carnarvon 
on behalf of the government in July to their only practical 
conclusion. But then they would have broken up their 
party, as Wellington and Peel broke it up ; and Lord Salis- 
bury may have asked himself whether the national emer- 
gency warranted the party risk. 

Resistance then to the Irish demand being assumed, 
various tactics came under review. They might begin by 
asking for a vote of confidence, saying plainly that if they 
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- > propose home rule. In that case a majority was not wholly 

1886. impossible, for the whig wing might come over, nor was it 
quite certain that the Irish would help to put the govern- 
ment out. At any rate the debate would force Mr. Gladstone 
into the open, juid even if they did not have a majority, they 
would be in a position to advise immediate dissolution on the 
issue of home rule. 

The only other course open to the cabinet was to turn 
tlieir backs upon the professions of the summer ; to throw 
overboard the Carnarvon policy as a cargo for which there 
was no longer a market; to abandon a great experiment 
after a ludicrously short trial ; and to pick up again the old 
instrument of coercion, which not six months before they had 
with such elaborate ostentation condemned and discarded. 
This grand inanonivrc was kept carefully in the background, 
until there had been time Ihr the whole chapter of accidents 
to exhaust itself, and it had become certain that no trump 
cards were falling to the ministerial hand. Not until this 
was quite clear, did ministers reveal their poignant uneasi- 
ness about the state of Ireland. 

In the middle of October (LS(S5) Lord Randolph Churchill 
visited tlie viceroy in 1 )ublin, and found him, as ho afterwards 
said, extremely anxious and alarmed at the growing power of 
the N at ional League. Yet the viceroy was not so anxious and 
alarmed as to prevent Lord Randolph from saying at Bir- 
mingham a month after, on November 20, that up to the 
})roscnt, time their decision to preserve order by the same 
laws as in England had been abundantly justified, and that 
on the whoh', crime and outrage had greatly diminished. 
Til is was curious, and shows how tortuous was the crisis. 
Only a fortnight later the cabinet met (December 2), and 
heard of the extraordinary development and unlimited re- 
sources of the league. All the rest of the month of Decem- 
ber, — so the public were by and b}^ informed, — the condition 
of Ireland was the subject of the most anxious consideration. 
AVith great deliberation, a decision was at length reached. 
It was that ordinary law had broken down, and that excep- 
tional means of repression were indispensable. Then a 
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serious and embarrassing incident occurred, ijord (-ar- CHAP, 
narvon ‘threw up the government of Ireland,’ and was > 
followed by Sir William Hart Dyke, the chief secretary,^ A 
measure of coercion was prepared, its provisions all drawn 
in statutory form, but who was {,o warrant the necessity for 
, it to parliament ? - 

Though the viceroy s retirement was not publicly known 
until the middle of January, yet so early as December 17 the 
prime minister had ap})lied to Mr. Smith, then secretary of 
state for war, to undertake the duties of Irish governmenl.'^ 

This was one of the sacrifices that no man of public spirit can 
ever refuse, and Mr. Smith, who had plenty of public spirit, 
became Irish secretary. Still when ])arliamcnt assembled 
more than a month after Lord Salisbury’s letter to liis new 
chief secretary, no policy was announced. Even on the 
second night of the session Mr. Smith answered questions 
for the war office. The parliamentary mystilication was 
complete. Who, where, and what was th(^ Irish government ? 

The parliamentary session was rapidly approaching, and 
Mr. Gladstone had good irdbrmation of the various quarters 
whence the wind was flowing. Humours reached him 
(January 9) from the purlieus of Parliament Street, that 
general words of confidence in the government would be 
found in the (jjuceifs Speech. Next he wcis told of the 
report that an amendment would be moved by the ultras of 
law and order, — tlio same wlio had mutinied on the Maaim 
trasna debate, — censuring nunisters for liaving failed to 
uphold the authority of the Queen. The saim? corre- 
spondent (January 15), wdio Avas well able to make his words 
good, wrote to Mr, Gladstone that even though homo 
rule might perhaps not be in a parliamentary sense before 
the House, it was in a most distinct manner before the 
country, and no political could avoid expressing an 

opinion upon it. On the same day another colleague of 
hardly less importance drcAv^ attention to an article in a 

^ Correspondence between Lord CliurchilV .it Paddington, Feb. 13, 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon , 1 SSf>. 

Jan. 16, 1886. ^ Maxv ell's Life, of W. //. Smith, 

Hans. 302, pp. 1929-1993. March ii. p. 1C3. 

4, 1886. See also Lord Kaudolph 
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effect that conciliation in Ireland had totally failed, that 
1885. Carnarvon had retired because that policy was to be 

reversed and he was not the man for the rival policy of 
vigour, and finally, that the new policy would probably be 
announced in the Queen’s Speech ; in no circumstances 
Avould it be possible t,o avoid a general action on the 
Address. 

11 

The current of domestic life at Hawarden, in the midst of all 
these })erplexities, flowed in its usual ordered channels. The 
engagement of his second daughter stirred Mr. Gladstone’s 
deepest interest, lie ])ractises occasional woodcraft with 
his sons, though ending his seventy-sixth year. He spends 
a morning in reviewdng his private money affairs, the first 
time for three years. He never misses church. He corrects 
the proofs of an article on Huxley ; carries on tolerably pro- 
fuse correspondence, coming to very little ; ho works among 
his books, and arranges his papers; reads Beaconsfield’s 
Home Leitm, Lord Stanhope’s Fill, Macaulay’s Warren 
Eastings, which he counts the most brilliant of all that 
illustrious mini’s performances ; Maine on Popular Govern- 
ment ; King HolomoKs Mines ; something of Tolstoy; Dicey’s 
Law of the C oust it at ion , where a chapter on semi-sovereign 
assemblies made a deep imjiression on him in regard to the 
business that now absorbed his mind. Above all, he nearly 
every day reads Burke : — ‘ Ikremher LS. — Read Burke ; what 
a magazine of wisdom on Ireland and America. January 9. 
— Made many extracts from Burke — sometimes almost 
(tivincF We may easily imagine how the heat from that 
profound and glowdng furnace still further inflamed strong 
purposes and exalted resolution in Mr. Gladstone. The Duke 
of Argyll wrote to say that he w'as sorry to hear of the study 
of Burke : ‘ Your perfervidum ingenium Scoti does not 
need being touched with a live coal from that Irish altar. 
Of course your reference to Burke indicates a tendency to 

' If this seems hypcrl)ole, let the reading again most of Burke’s works, 
reader remember an entry in ^lac- Admirable! The greatest man since 
aulay's diary ‘ 1 have now finished Milton.’ Trevelyan’s Life, ii. p. 377. 
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compare our position as regards Ireland to the position of CHAP. 
-George lii. towards the colonics. I dcnj that there is any v _ 
parallelism or even analogy.* It was during these months 
that he renewed his friendly intercourse with Cardinal 
Manning ; which had been suspended since the controversy 
upon the Vatican pamphlets. In November Mr. Gladstone 
sent Manning his article on the ' Dawn of Creation.’ The 
cardinal thanked him for the paper — ‘still more for your 
words, which revive the memories of old days. Fifty-five 
years are a long reach of life in which to remember each other. 

We have twice been parted, but as the path declines, as you 
say, it narrows, and I am glad that we arc again nearing each 
other as we near our end. ... If we cannot unite in the 
realm where “ the morning stars sang tog(ithcr ” wc should be 
indeed afar off.’ Much correspondence followed on the 
articles against Huxley. Then his birthday came: — 


Postal deliveries and other arrivals were seven hundred. 
Immeasurable kindness almost overwhelmed us. There was also 
the heavy and incessant weight of the Iri.sh question, which 
offers daily phases more or loss new. It was a day for intense 
thankfulness, but, alas, not for recollection and detachment. 
When will that day come? Until then, why string together the 
commonplaces and generalities of great things, really unfelt ? 
. . I am certain there is one keen and deep desire to be extri- 

cated from the life of contention in which a chain of incidents has 
for the last four years detained me against all my will. Then, 
indeed, I shoidd reach an eminence from which I could look 
before and after. But I know truly that I am not worthy of this 
liberty with which Christ makes free his elect. In his own good 
time, something, I trust, will for me too be mercifully devised. 


At the end of this long travail, which anybody else would 
have found all the sorer for the isolation and quietude that 
it was ever Mr. Gladstone’s fashion in moments of emergency 
to seek, be reached London on January 11th; two days 
later he took the oath in the new parliament, whose life was 
destined to be so short ; and then he found himself on the 
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BOOK edge of the wliirlpool. Three days before formalities were 
^ over, and the House assembled for the despatch of business, 
1886 . received a communication that much perturbed him, and 
shed an ominous light on the prospect of liberal unity. This 
communication he described to Lord Granville: — 

21 Ca/rllon House Terrace^ Jan. 18, 1886. — Hartington writes to 
me a letter indicating the possibility that on Thursday, while I 
announce with reasons a policy of silence and reserve, he may feel 
it his duty to declare his determination ‘ to maintain the legisla- 
tive union,’ that is to proclaim a policy (so 1 understand the 
phrase) of absolute resistajice without examination to the demand 
made by Ireland through five-sixths of her members. This is to 
play the tory game with a vengeance. They are now, most 
rashly not to say more, working the Irish question to split the 
liberal party. 

It seems to me that if a gratuitous declaration of this kind is 
made, it must produce an explosion ; and that in a week’s time 
Hartington will have to consider whether he will lead the liberal 
party himself, or leave it to chaos. He will make my position 
impossible. When, in conformity with the wishes expressed to 
me, I changed 7ny [dans and became a candidate at the general 
election, my motives were two. The a hope that I might be 
able to contribute towards some jiacific settlement of the Irish 
((iiestion. The second^ a desire to prevent the splitting of the 
])arty, of which there a[)[)eared to be an immediate danger. The 
second object has thus far been attained. But it may at any 
moment be lost, and the most disastrous mode of losing it per- 
haps would be that now brought into view. It would be cer- 
tainly op[oscd to my convictions and determination, to attempt 
to load anything like a home rule opposition, and to make this 
subject the strife of nations — the dividing line between parties. 
This being so, I do not see how I could as leader survive a gratui- 
tous dechiration of opposition to me such as Hartington appears 
to meditate. If he still meditates it, ought not the party to be 
previously informed '1 

Pray, consider w^hether you can bring this subject before him, 
less invidiously than I. I have explained to you and I believe to 
him, and I believe you a[)prove, my general idea, that we ought 
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not to join issue with the government on what is called home 
rule (which indeed the social state of Ireland may effectually 
thrust aside for the time) ; and that still less ought we to join 
issue among ourselves, if we have a choice, unless and until we 
are called upon to consider whether or not to take the govern- 
ment. I for one will have nothing to do with ruining the party 
if I can avoid it. 


CHAP. 

IV. 

Mti 77^ 


This letter discloses with precision the critical state of 
facts on the eve of action being taken, issue was not 
directly joined with ministers on liomo rule; no choice was 
found to exist as to taking the government; and this 
brought deep and long-standing diversities among the 
liberal leaders to the issue that Mr. Gladstone had strenu- 
ously laboured to avoid from the beginning of 1S85 to 
the end. 

IV 

The Irish paragraphs in the S})oo(di from the (iironu 
(January 21, 1886) were abstract, bypotlietical, and vague. 
The sovereign was made to say that during tlio past year 
there had been no marked increase of serious crime, but there 
was in many places a concerted resistance to the enforcement 
of legal obligations, and tlio])ractico of iiitimidation continued 
to exist. ‘ If,’ the speech went ou, ‘ as my information leads 
me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadecpiatc to cope with these growing evils, i 
look with conlidcncc to your willingness to invest, my govern- 
raent with all necessary powders.' There was also an abstract 
paragraph about the legislative union between the two 
islands. 

In a fragment composed in the autumn of 181)7, ]\lr. Glad- 
stone has described the anxiet,y with which ho watched the 
course of proceedings on t,he Address: 

I had no means of forming an estimate how far the hulk of the 
liberal party could he relied on to support a measure of home 
rule, which should constitute an Irish parliament subject to the 
supremacy of the parliament at Westminster. I was not sanguine 
on this head. Even in the month of December, when rumours of 
my intentions were afloat, I found how little I could reckon on a 
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> myself a grave responsibility. I attached value to the acts and 
language of Lord Carnarvon, and the other favourable manifesta- 
tions. Subsequently we had but too much evidence of a deliberate 
intention to deceive the Irish, with a view to their support at the 
election. Hut in the actual circumstances I thought it my duty 
to encourage the government of Lord Salisbury to settle the 
Irish question, so far as I could do this by promises of my personal 
support. Hence my communication with Mr. Balfour, which has 
long be(ui in the hands of the public. 

It has been unreasonably imputed to me, that the proposal of 
home rule was a bid for the Irish vote. But my desire for the 
adjustment of the question by the tories is surely a conclusive 
answer. The fact is that I could not rely upon the collective sup 
port of the liberals ; but 1 could and did rely upon the support of 
so many of them as would mahe the success of the measure cer- 
tain, in the event of its being proposed by the tory administra- 
tion. It would have resembled in substance the liberal support 
given to lioman catholic emancipation in 1829, and the repeal 
of the corn laws in 1840. Before the meeting of parliament, I 
had to encounter uncomfortable symptoms among my principal 
friends, of which I think was the organ. 

I was, therefore, by no means eager for the dismissal of the tory 
government, though it counted but 250 supporters out of 670, as 
long as there were hopes of its taking up the question, or at all 
events doing nothing to aggravate the situation. 

When we came to the debate on ilie Address 1 had to face a 
night of extreme anxiety. The s})eech from the throne referred 
in a menacing way to Irish disturbances, and contained a distinct 
declaration in support of the legislative union. On referring to 
the clerks at the table to learn in what terms the Address in reply 
to the speech was couched, 1 found it was a ‘thanking^ address, 
which did not commit the House to an opinion. What I dreaded 
was lest some one should have gone back to the precedent of 
1833, when the Address in reply to the speech was virtually made 
the vehicle of a solemn declaration in favour of the Act of Union.^ 

^ In 1833 the Iving's Speech rc- sent time, and expressed conlidenco 
})resented the state of Ireland in that parliament would entrust the 
w’ords that might be used at the pre- King with ‘such additional powers 
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Home rule, riglitly understood, altered indeed the terms of the 
Act of Union, but adhered to its principle which was the supremacy 
of the imperial parliament. Still [it] was pretty certain that any 
declaration of a substantive character, at the epoch we had now 
reached, would in its moral effect shut the doors of the existing 
parliament against home rule. 

In a speech of pronounced clearness, Mr. Arthur P^lliot endeav- 
oured to obtain a movement in this direction, I thought it would 
be morally fatal if this tone were extensively adopted on the liberal 
side ; so I determined on an effort to secure reserve for the time, 
that our freedom might not be compromised. I, therefore, ven- 
tured upon describing myself as an ‘old parliamentary hand,’ and 
in that capacity strongly advised the party to keep its own 
counsel, and await for a little the development of events. Happily 
this counsel was taken ; had it been otherwise, the early formation 
of a government favourable to home rule would in all likelihood 
have become an impossibility. For although our Home Rule bill 
was eventually supported by more than 300 members, I doubt 
whether, if the question had been prematurely raised on the night 
of the Address, as many as 200 would have been disposed to act in 
that sense. 


In the debate on the Address the draft Coercion bill 


reposing in the secret box was not mentioned. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, the leader of the House, described the mischiefs 
then afoot, and went on to say that whether they could be 
dealt with by ordinary law, or would require exceptional 
powers, were questions that would receive the new chief 
secretary’s immediate attention.’ Parliament was told that 


as may be necessary for punishing th<‘ 
distuf^ers of the public pcaeoand for 
preserving and strengthening tiie 
legislative union between th(! two 
countries, which with your support 
and under tho blessing of divine Pro- 
vidence I am determined to maintain 
by all the means in my power.’ 
The Address in answer assured liis 
Majesty that his confidence should 
not be disappointed, and that ‘ we 
shall be ready to entrust to H. M. such 
additional measures, etc, , for ]>reserv- 
ing and strengthening the legislative 
union which we have determined,’ 
etc. This was the address that Mr. 


O’donnell denounced as a ‘ l)loody 
and brutal address,' and he moved as 
an anmndincnt that tlie House do 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House to consider of an liiimble 
addrc.ss to liis Majesty. Heb. 8. 
Amendment negatived. Ayes being 
428, Is'oes 40. — Mcvio. by Sir T. E. 
May for Mr. Gladstone, Jan. 18, 
1886. O'Connell, that is to say, did 
not move an amendment in favour of 
repeal, but proposed the considera- 
tion of tho Address in committee of 
the whole House. 

* Hems. 302, p. 128, 


CHAP. 

IV. 


Mt, 77. 
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BOOK the minister had actually gone to Ireland to make anxious 
. inquiry into these questions. Mr. Smith arrived in Dublin 
1886. o’clock on the iiiorning of January 24, and he quitted 

it at six o’clock on the evening of the 26th. He was sworn 
in at the Castle in the forenoon of that day.^ His views 
must have reached the cabinet in London not later than the 
morning of the 2r5th. Not often can conclusions on such 
a subject have been ripened with such electrifying precocity. 

‘ 1 intend to reserve my own freedom of action,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone said ; ‘ there are many who have taken their seats for 
the first time upon these benches, and I may avail myself 
of the privilege of old age to offer a recommendation. I 
would tell them of my own intention to keep my counsel 
and reserve my own freedom, until I see the moment and 
the occasion when there ma}^ bo a prospect of public benefit 
in endeavouring to make a movement forward, and I will 
venture to recommend them, as an old parliamentary hand, 
to do the same.’ ^ Something in this turn of phrase kindled 
lively irritation, and it drew bitter reproaches from more 
than one of the younger whigs. The angriest of these 
remonstrances was listened to from beginning to end with- 
out a solitary cheer from the liberal benches. The great 
bulk of the }>arty took their leader’s advice. Of course the 
reserve of his speech was as significant of Irish concession, 
as the most open declaration would have been. Yet there 
was no rebellion. This was felt by ministers to be a decisive 
omen of the general support likely to be given to Mr. 
Gladstone’s supposed policy by his own party. Mr. Parnell 
offered some complimentary remarks on the language of 
Mr. Gladstone, but ho made no move in the direction of 
an anicndmciit. The public outside looked on with 
stupefacMaon. For two or three days all seemed to be 
in suspense. Hut the two ministerial leaders in the 
Commons knew how to read the signs. What Sir Michael 

* Lord Carnarvon left Ireland on land), until Lord Aberdeen was sworn 
.hill. ‘is, and I ioril Justices were then in upon Feb. 10, 3886. He must, 
ap])ointod. Hut t he lawyers seem to accordingly, have signed the minute 
hold that tlici f cannot be Lord Jus- appointing Mr. Smith chief secretary, 
lices without a viceroy, and Lord iliough of course Mr. Smith had gone 
( tarnarvoii was thcrctore technically over to reverse the Carnarvon policy, 
viceroy out of the kingdom (of Ire- Ilavn. JOi, p. 112. 
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Hicks Beach and Lord Randolph foresaw, for one thing was CHAP. 

an understanding between Mr. Gladstone and the Irishmen, ^ 

and for another, they foresaw the acquiescence of the mass of 
the liberals. This twofold discovery cleared the ground for 
a decision. After the second night’s debate ministers saw 
that the only chance now was to propose coercion. Then it 
was that the ephemeral chief secretary had started on his 
voyage for the discovery of something that had already been 
found. 

On the afternoon of the 2()th, the leader of the House 
gave notice that two days later the new Irish secretary 
would ask leave to introduce a bill dealing witli the National 
League, with intimidation, and with the protection of life, 
property, and public order. This would be followed by a bill 
dealing with land, pursuing in a more extensive sense the 
policy of the Ashbourne Act of the year before. The great 
issue was thus at last brought suddenly and nakedly into 
view. When the lilsh secret, ary reached Euston Square 
on the morning of the 27th, lie found that his government 
was out. 

The crucial announcement of the 2Gth of January com- 
pelled a prompt determination, and Mr. Gladstone did not. 
shrink. A protest against a, return to coercion as the answer 
of the British parliament to the extraordinary demonstration 
from Ireland, carried with it the responsibility of ofhee, and 
this responsibility Mr. Gladstone had resolved to undertake. 

The determining event of these transactions, -lu; says in the 
fragment already cited, — was tlic declaration of th(3 government 
that they would propose coercion for Ireland. This declaration 
put an end to all the hopes and (expectations associated with the 
mission of Lord Carnarvon. Not perhaps in mere logic, hut 
practically, it was now plain that Ireland had no hope from the 
tories. This being so, my rule of action ^vvas changed at once, and 
I determined on taking any and every legitimate opportunity to 
remove the existing government from c^flice. Immediately on 
making up my mind about the rejection of the govcrniufait, T went 
to call upon Sir William Harcourt and informed him as to my 
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IX. 


1886. 


intentions and the grounds of them. He said ‘ What ! Are you 
prepared to go forward without cither Hartington or Chamberlain 
I answered, ‘ Yes.’ I believe it was in my mind to say, if I did 
not actually say it, that I was prepared to go forward without 
anybody. That is to say without any known and positive assur- 
ance of support. This was one of the great imperial occasions 
which call for such resolutions. 

An amendment stood upon the notice-paper in the name 
of Mr. Collings, regretting the omission from the speech of 
measures for beneliting the rural labourer; and on this 
motion an immediate engagement was fought. Time was 
important. An exasperating debate on coercion with obstruc- 
tion, disorder, suspensions, would have been a damning pro- 
logue to any policy of accommodation. The true significance 
of the motion was not concealed. On the agrarian aspect 
of it, the only important feature was the adhesion of Mr. 
Gladstone, now first formally declared, to the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The author of the agrarian policy 
fought out once more on the floor of the House against 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen the battle of the plat- 
form. It was left for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to remind the 
House that, whatever the honest mover might mean, the 
rural labourer had very little to do with the matter, and he 
implored the gentlemen in front of him to think twice and 
thrice before they committed the future of this country to 
the gravest dangers that ever awaited it. 

The debate was not prolonged. The discussion opened 
shortly before dinner, and by one o’clock the division was 
taken. The government found itself in a minority of 79. 
The majority numbered ‘b‘H, composed of 257 liberals and 
74 Irisli nationalists. The ministerialist minority was 252, 
made up of 234 torics and 18 liberals. Besides the fact that 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry James voted 
with ministers, there was a still more ominous circumstance. 
No fewer than 76 liberals were absent, including among 
them the imposing personality of Mr. Bright. In a memo- 
randum written for submission to the Queen a few days 
later, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ I must express my personal con- 
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viction that had the late ministers remained in ofiico and 
proceeded with their proposed plan of repression, and even 
had that plan received my support, it would have ended in 
a disastrous parliamentary failure/ ^ 

The next day (Jan. 28) ministers of course determined to 
resign. A liberal member of parliament was overtaken by 
Lord Randolph on the parade ground, walking away from the 
cabinet. ‘You look a little pensive/ said the liberal. ‘Yes; 
I was thinking. I have plenty to think of. Well, we are 
out, and you are in.’ ‘ 1 suppose so/ the liberal replied, ‘ we 
are in for six nionths ; we dissolve; you are in for six years.’ 
‘Not at all sure,’ said Lord Randolph; ‘let mo toll you one 
thing most solemnly and most surely ; the conservative party 
are not going to be made the instrument of the Irish for 
turning out Mr. Gladstone, if ho refuses repeal.’ ‘ Nobody,’ 
observed the sententious liberal, ‘ should so often as the 
politician say the prayer not to be led into temptation. 
Remember your doings last siimmer/ 


CHAP. 

IV. 

IetTtl 


^ Mr. Gladstone was often taunted }>t‘nsion lih.t, and Lord Derby in 185‘2 
with having got in upon the question on the militia. . . . For myself, I 
of allotments, and then throwing may say personally tiuit I made my 
the agricultural labourer overboard. ]iul»lic declaration on Ixduilf of allot- 
‘ The proposition,’ he said, ‘is men ts in when Mr. Jesse Odl- 
not only untrue but ridiculous, ings was just ]»orn .' — To Mr. (J. A. 
If true, it would prove, that Jjord FyJ)'^-, May G, 1890 
Grey in 1830 came in upon the 
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In reason all governmerib without tlio consent of the governed is 
the very definition of slavnay ; hut in fact eleven men well armed 
will certainly subdue one single man in his shirt. , . . Those who 
have used to cramp liberty have gone so far as to resent even 
the liberty of complaining; although a man upon the rack was 
ntwc'r known to be refused the liberty of roaring as loud as he 
thought fit.- -Jonathan Swiit. 

BOOK 'I'nE lory government was (lefcaXod in the sitting of Tues- 
. day (Jan. 2(>). On Fridny, ‘at a (|nartcr after midnight, in 
1886. came Sir H. Ponsonhy, with verbal commission from her 
Majesty, which I at once accepted.’ ^ The whole of Saturday 
was spent in consultations with colleagues. On Sunday, 
Mr. Gladstone records, ‘except church, my day from one 
to ciglit was given to l)usiiioss. I got only fragmentary read- 
ing of the life of the admirable Mr. Suckling and other 
hooks. At night came a painful and harassing succession of 
letters, and my sleep for once gave w^ay ; yet for the soul it was 
prolitablc, driving me to the liopc that tlie strength of God 
miglit he made manifest in my weakness.' On Monday, 
Feb. 1, he went to attend the Queen. ‘ Olf at 9.10 to Osborne. 
'Fwo audiences : an hour and half in all. Everything good 
in the main points. Large discourse upon Ireland in par- 
ticular. Eetnrned at 7^. I kissed liaiids and am thereby 
prime minister for the third time. But, as I trust, for 
a brief time only. Slept well, 

The first cpiestion was, how^ many of his colleagues in the 
liberal cabinet that went out of olhce six months before, 
w^ould now embark with him in the voyage into stormy and 
unexplored seas. T should su})pose that no such difficulties 

^ Diary. 
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had ever confronted the attempt at making a cabinet since CHAP. 
Canning’s in 1827. ^ 

Mr. Gladstone begins the fragment from which 1 have 
already quoted with a sentence or two of retrospect, and then 
proceeds : — 

In 1885 (I think) Chainbei lain had proposed a plan accepted l)y 
Parnell (and supported by me) whieli, without establishing in 
Ireland a national parliament, made very considerable advances 
towards self-government. It was rejected by a small majority of 
the cabinet— -Granville said at the time he would rather take 
home rule. Spencer thought it would introduce confusion into 
executive duties. 

On the present occasion a full half of the former ministers 
declined to march with me. Spencer and Granville were my main 
supports, Chamberlain and Trevelyan went with me, their basis 
being that we were to seek for some method of dealing with the 
Irish case other than coercion. What Chamberlain’s motive was I 
do not clearly understand. It was siatetl that he coveted the Irish 
secretaryship. ... To have given him the office would at that time 
have been held to be a deelaration of war against the Irish party. 

Selborne nibbled at the oiler, but I felt that it would not work, 
and did not use great efforts to bring him in.^ . . . 

When I had accepted the commission, Ponsonby brought me a 
message from the Queen that she hoped there would not be any 
Separation in the cabinet. The word had not at that time 
acquired the offensive meaning in which it has since been stereo- 
typed by the so-called unionists ; and it was easy to frame a reply 
in general but strong words. I am bound to say that at Osborne 
in the course of a long conversation, the Queen was frank and free, 
and showed none of the ‘ armed neutrality,’ wliieh as far as 1 know 
has been the best definition of her attitude in the more recent 
years towards a liberal minister. Upon the whole, when I look 
hack upon 1886, and consider the inveterate sentiment of hosti- 
lity, flavoured with contempt towards Ireland, which has from time 

^ ‘ When tlie matter was iinaliy ad- Bright ; and for — Granville, Sfx'neer, 
justed by Chamberlain’s retirement, Kimberley, Ripon, Rosebery, Har- 
we had against us — Derby North- court, Childers, Lefevre, Dilke (uii- 
brook,CarTingford, Selborne, Dodson, available).’ Mr. Go.selien was not in 
Chamberlain, Hartington, Trevelyan, the cabinet of 1880. 
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. more disposed to be thankful for what we then and afterwards 
accomplished, than to murmur or to wonder at what we did not. 

What Mr. Gladstone called the basis of his new govern- 
ment was set out in a short memorandum, which he read 
to each of those whom he hoped to include in his cabinet : — 
‘ I propose to examine whether it is or is not practicable 
to comply with the desire widely prevalent in Ireland, and 
testified by the return of eighty-five out of one hundred 
and three representatives, for the establishment by statute 
of a legislative body to sit in Dublin, and to deal with 
Irish as distinguished from imperial affairs; in such a 
mariner as would be just to each of the three kingdoms, 
equitable with reference to every class of the people of 
Ireland, conducive to the social order and harmony of that 
country, and calculated to support and consolidate the unity 
of the empire on the continued basis of imperial authority 
and mutual attaclimeiit.’ 

No definite plan was propounded or foreshadowed, but only 
the proposition that it was a duty to seek a plan. The 
cynical version was that a cabinet was got together on the 
chance of being able to agree. To Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Gladstone applied as soon as ho received the Queen’s com- 
mission. The invitation was declined on reasoned grounds 
(January 80). Examination and inquiry, said Lord Harting- 
ton, must mean a proposal. If no proposal followed inquiry, 
the reaction of Irish disappointment would be severe, as it 
would bo natural. His adherence, moreover, would be of 
little value. He had already, he observed, in the govern- 
ment of 1880 made concessions on other subjects that might 
be thought to have shaken public confidence in him; he 
could go no further without destroying that confidence 
altogether. However that might be, he could not depart 
from the traditions of British statesmen, and he was opposed 
to a separate Irish legislature. At the same time he con- 
cluded, in a sentence afterwards pressed by Mr. Gladstone on 
the notice of the Queen ; — ‘I am fully convinced that the alter- 
native policy of governing Ireland without large concessions 
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to the national sentiment, presents difficulties of a tremen- CHAP, 
dous character, which in my opinion could now only be . 
faced by the support of a nation united by the conscious- 
ness that the fullest opportunity had been given for the pro- 
duction and consideration of a conciliatory policy.’ 

A few days later (February 5) Lord Hartington wrote : — 

‘I have been told that 1 have been represented as having 
been in general agreement with you on your Irish policy, 
and having been prevented joining your government solely 
by the declarations which J made to my constituents; and 
as not intending to oppose the government even on home 
rule. On looking over my letter I think that the general 
intention is sufficiently clear, but there is part of one sentence 
which, taken by itself, might be understood as committing me 
beyond what I intended or wished. The words I refer to arc 
those in which I say that it may be possible for me as a 
private member, to prevent obstacles being placed in the wa}' 
of a fair trial being given to the policy of the new govern- 
ment. But I think that the commencement of the sentence 
in which these words occur sufficiently reserves my liberty, 
and that the whole letter shows tliat what I desire is that the 
somewhat undefined declarations which have hitherto been 
made should now assume a ])ractical shape.’’ 

The decision was persistent, ly regarded by ]\lr. Gladstone as 
an important event in English political history. With a small 
number of distinguished individual exceptions, it marked 
the withdrawal from the liberal party of tlie aristocratic 
element. Up to a very recent date this had been its govern- 
ing element. Until 1868, the whig nobles and their con- 
nections held the reins and shaped the policy. After the 
accession of a leader from outside of the caste in 1868, when 
Mr. Gladstone for the first time became prime minister, they 
continued to hold more than their share of the offices, but 

^ A few weeks later, Lord his address to the elcetors of JVlid- 

ton said on, the point of Mr. Ohul- lothianandmhi8Midlothian.speechea; 
stone’s consistency, — ‘When I look w’hen I consider all tliese things, 1 
back to the declarations tliat Mr. feel that 1 have not, and tJjat no one 
Gladstone made in parliament, which lias, any right to complain of the 
have not been infrequent ; when I declaration that Mr. Gladstone has 
look back to the increased definite- recently made.' Speecliatlhe Eighty 
ness given to these declarations in Club, March 5, 18SG. 
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^ moderating force. After 1880 it became every day more 
clear that even this modest function was slipping away. 
Lord Hartington found that the moderating force could 
no longer moderate. If he went on, he must make up 
his mind to go under the Caudine forks once a week. 
The significant reference, among his reasons for not joining 
the new ministry, to the concessions that he had made in 
the last government for the sake of party unity, and to his 
feeling that any further moves of the same kind for the same 
purpose would destroy all public confidence in him, shows 
just as the circumstances of the election had shown, and as 
the recent debate on the Codings amendment had shown, 
how small were the chances, quite apart from Irish policy, 
of uniting whig and radical wings in any durable liberal 
government. 

Mr. Goschen, who had been a valuable member of the 
great ministry of 1808, was invited to call, but without 
hopes that he Avould rally to a cause so startling ; the inter- 
view, while courteous and ])leasant, was over in a very few 
minutes. Lord Derby, a man of still more cautious typo, 
and a rather recent addition to the officers of the liberal 
staff, declined, not without good nature. Lord Northbrook 
had no faith in a new Irish policy, and his confidence in his 
late leader had been shaken by Egypt. Most lamented of 
all the abstentions was the honoured and trusted name of 
Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Trevelyan agreed to join, in the entirely defensible 
hope that, they ‘ would knock the measure about in the 
cabinet, as c.abinets do,’ and mould it into accord with what 
had untfl now been the opinion of most of its members.^ 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was destined to play so singular 
and versatile a part in the eventful years to come, entered 
the cabinet with reluctance and misgiving. The Admiralty 
was first ]iro])osed to him and was declined, partly on the 
ground that the chief of the fighting and spending depart- 
Jiients Avas not the post for one who had just given to dom- 
estic reforms the paramount place in his stirring addresses 
1 Hails. 304, p. 1106. 
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to tke country. Mr. CliainberljiiiL wc may be sure, was not 
much concerned about the particular oHice. Whatever its 
place in the hierarchy, he knew that he could trust himself 
to make it as important as he pleased, and that his weight 
in the cabinet and the House would not depend upon the 
accident of a department. Nobody’s position was so dithcult. 
He was well aware how serious a thing it would be for his 
prospects, if ho were to join a confederacy of his arch 
enemies, the whigs, against Mr, (lladstone, the commanding 
idol of his friends, the radicals. If, on the other hand, by 
refusing to enter the government he should either prevent 
its formation or should cause its s])oedy overthrow, he would 
be left planted with a comparatively ineflcctive group of his 
own, and he would incur the deep resentment of the bulk of 
those with whom he had hitherto been accustomed to act. 

All these were legitimate considerations in Ihe mind of a 
man with the instined of party management. In the end ho 
joined his former chief He made no (ionccaiiiumt of his 
position. He warned the prime minister that ho did not 
believe it to be possible to reconcile conditions a,s to the 
security of the empire and the supremacy of parliament, 
with the establishment of a. legislative body in DubliTi. He 
declared his own preference for an attem])t to come to terms 
with the Irish members on the basis of a more limited scheme 
of local government, coupled with j)roj)osa]s about land and 
about education. At the same time, as the minister had 
been good enough to leave him unlimited liberty of judg- 
ment and rejection, he was ready t,o give unprejudiced 
examination to more extensive; proposals.^ Such was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s excuse for joining, it is hardly so intelligible 
as Lord Hartington’s reasons for not joining. For the new 
government could only subsist by Irish support. That 
support notoriously depended on the concession of more 
than a limited scheme of local government. The admini- 
stration would have been overthrown in a weed;, and te) form 
a cabinet on such a basis as was here prope)scd wouhl bo the 
idlest experiment that ever was tried. 

The appointment of the writer of these pages to be Irish 


CHAP. 



^ January 30, 1881). Hans. 304, p. 1185. 
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BOOK secretary was at once generally regarded as decisive of Mr. 

. Gladstone’s ultimate intention, for during the election and 
afterwards I had spoken strongly in favour of a colonial type 
of government for Ireland. It was rightly pressed upon Mr. 
Gladstone by at least one of his most experienced advisers, 
that such an appointment to this particular office would 
be construed as a declaration in favour of an Irish parlia- 
ment, without any further examination at all.^ And so, in 
fact, it was generally construed. « 

Nobody was more active in aiding the formation of the 
new ministry than Sir William Harcourt, in whose powerful 
composition loyalty to party and conviction of the value of 
party have ever been indestructible instincts. ‘ I must not 
let the week absolutely close,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to him 
from Mentmore (February G), ‘ without emphatically thank- 
ing you for the indefatigable and effective help which you 
have rendered to me during its course, in the difficult work 
now nearly accomplished.’ 

At the close of the operation, he writes from Downing 
Street to his son Henry, then in India : — 

Fehruarj/ 12, 188G. You see the old date has reappeared at the 
head of my letter. The work last week was extremely hard from 
the mixture of political discussions on the Irish question, by way 
of preliminary condition, with the ordinary distribution of offices 
which while it lasts is of itself difficult enough. 

Upon the whole I am well satisfied with its composition. It is 


^ As for the story of niy being eon- 
eerned in Mr, iiladstone’s couvor- 
sion to liome rule, it is, of course, 
pure luoonsliiiie, I ludy glance at it 
because in politics people are ready 
to believe anything. At the general 
election of 1880, 1 liad declined to 
support liome rule. In the press, 
however, I had strenuously opposed 
the Forster Coercion bill of the 
following winter, as involving a 
radical misapprehension of the nature 
and magnitude of the case. Id 
the course of that controversy, argu- 
ments pressed tliomselves forward 
which led much further than mere 
resistance to the policy of coer- 
cion, Without having had the ad- 


vantage of any communication what- 
ever with Mr. Gladstone upon Irish 
.subjects for some years before, I had 
still pointed out to my constituents 
at Newcastle in the previous Novem- 
ber, that there was nothing in Mr. 
Gladstone’s electoral manifesto to 
prevent him from proposing a colonial 
plan for Ireland, and I had expressed 
my own conviction that this was the 
right direction in which to look. A 
few days before the fall of the tory 
government, I had advocated the 
exclusion of Irish members from 
Westminster, and the production of 
measures dealing with the land. — 
Speech at Chelmsford, January 7 » 
1886, 
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not a bit more radical than the government of last year ; perhaps CHAP. 

a little less. And we have got some good young hands, which ^ 

please me very much. Yet short as the Salisbury government has 
been, it would not at all surprise me if this were to be shorter still, 
such are the difficulties that bristle round tlie Irish question. But 
the great thing is to be right ; and as far as matters have yet 
advanced, I see no reason to bo apprehensive in this capital respect. 

I have framed a plan for the land and for the finance of what must 
be a very large transaction. It is necessary to see our way a little 
on these at the outset, for, unless these portions of anytliing we 
attempt are sound and well constructed, we cannot hope to succeed, 

On the other hand, if we fail, as I believe the late ministers would 
have failed even to pass their plan of repressive legislation, the 
consequences will be deplorable in eveiy way. There seems to be 
no doubt that some, and notably Lord Jb Churchill, fully reckoned 
on my failing to form a government.^ 


11 

The work pressed, and time was terribly short. The new 
ministers had barely gone through their re-elections before 
the opposition began to harry them for their policy, and 
went so far, before the government was five w^eeks old, as 
to make the extreme motion for refusing supply. Even 
if the opposition had been in more modest humour, no 
considerable delay could be defended. >Social order in 
Ireland was in a profoundly unsatisfactory phase. That 


The cabinet was tinally composed 
Mr. Gladstone, , 

Lord Herschell, 

Lord Spencer, . 

Sir W. Harcourt, 

Mr. Childers, , 

Lord Rosebery, 

Lord Granville, 

Lord Kimberley, 

Mr. Campbell- Bannerniai I , 
Lord Ripon, 

Mr. Chamberlain, 

Mr. M orley, 

Mr. Trevelyan, 

Mr. Mundella, 

The Lord chancellor, Mr. C.-Ban- 
nerman, Mr. Mundella, and myself, 
now sat in cabinet for the first time. 
After the two resignations at the end 


IS follOMt 

I'irst lord of the ireasuri,’ 

Lord chanccUor. 

Presidf.nt of council. 

ChanrcUo}' of rxchequer. 

Home secretary. 

Foreign ,, 

Colonial ,, 

Indian ,, 

War ,, 

A dmiralty. 

Local govemnunt. 

Irish secretary. 

Scotch secretary. 

Board of trade.. 

of March, Mr. Stansfeld came in as 
head of the Local government board, 
and we sat with the omiiiouB number 
of thirteen at table. 
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fact was the starting-point of the reversal of policy which 
the government had come into existence to carry out. You 
cannot announce a grand revolution, and then beg the 
world to wait. The very reason that justified the policy 
commanded expedition. Anxiety and excitement were too 
intense out of doors for anything but a speedy date, and 
it was quite certain that if the new plan were not at once 
propounded, no other public business would have much 
chance. 

The now administration did not meet parliament until 
after the middle of February, and the two Irish bills, in 
which their policy was contained, were ready by the end of 
the first week of April. Considering the enormous breadth 
and intricacy of the subjects, the pressure of parliamentary 
business all ^lio t.imc, the exigencies of administrative work 
in the case of at least one of the ministers principally con- 
cerned, and the distracting atmosphere of party perturbation 
and dis(]uiet that daily and hourly harassed the work, the 
despatch of such a task within such limits of time was at 
least not discrcilitable to the industry and concentration of 
those who achieved it. I leave it still open to the hostile 
critic to say, as Molierc's Alccsto says of the sonnet composed 
in a quarter of an hour, that time has nothing to do with the 
business. 

All through March Mr. (.Tladstono laboured in what he 
called ‘stiff conclaves’ about finance and land, attended 
drawing rooms, and ‘observed the variations of H.M.’s 
(hcriieils ’ ; had an audience of the Queen, ‘ very gracious, 
but avoided serious subjects’; was laid up with cold, and 
the weather made Sir Andrew Clark strict; then rose up 
to fresh grapples with finance and land and untoward 
colleagues, and all the ‘ inexorable demands of my political 
vocation.’ His patience and self-control were as marvellous 
as his tireless industry. Sorely tried by something or 
another at a cabinet, he enters, — ‘ Angry with myself for 
not bearing it better. T ought to have been thankful for 
it all the time.’ On a similar occasion, a junior colleague 
showed himself less thankful than he should have been for 
purposeless antagonism. ‘ Think of it as discipline,’ said Mr. 
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Gladstone. ' But why/ said the imregencrate junior, ' should CHAP, 
we grudge the blessings of discipline to some other people ? ’ v 

Mr. Gladstone was often blamed even by Laodiceans 
among his supporters, not wise but foolish after the event, 
because he did not proceed by way of resolution, instead of by 
bill. Resolutions, it was argued, would have smoothed the 
way. General propositions would have found readier access 
to men’s minds. Having accepted the general proposition, 
people would have found it harder to resist the particular 
application. Devices that startled in the precision of a 
clause, would in the vagueness of a broad and abstract 
principle have soothed and persuaded. Mr. Gladstone was 
perfectly alive to all this, but his answer to it was ])lain. 

Those who eventually threw out the bill would insist on 
unmasking the resolution. They would have exhausted all 
the stereotyped vituperation of abstract motions. They 
would have ridiculed any general proposition as mere plati- 
tude, and pertinaciously clamoured for working (haails. 

What would the resolution have atlirmod '( The expediency 
of setting up a legislative authority in Ireland to deal witli 
exclusively Irish atfairs. But such a resolution would 
be consistent equally with a narrow scheme on the one 
hand, such as a plan for national councils, and a broad 
scheme on the other, giving to Ireland a separate exchequer, 
separate control over customs and excise, and practically 
an independent and co-ordinate legislature.^ How (jould the 
government meet the challenge to say outright whether they 
intended broad or narrow ? Such a resolution could hardly 
have outlived an evening s debate, and would not have post- 
poned the evil day of schism for a single week. 

Precedents lent no support. It is true that the way was 
prepared for the Act of Union in the parliament of flrcat 
Britain, by the string of resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in 
the beginning of 1799. But anybody who glances at tliem, 
will at once perceive that if resolutions on their model had 
been framed for the occasion of 1886, they would have covered 
the whole ground of the actual bill, and would instantly have 

^ See Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, Also Lord Hartiuglon at Bradford, 

June 1, 1886. Hans. 306, p. 677. IMay 18, 1S86. 
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raised all the formidable objections and difficulties exactly 
^as the bill itself raised them. The Bank Charter Act of 
1833 was founded on eight resolutions, and they als(j) set 
forth in detail the points of the ministerial plan,^ The 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter in the same 
year went on by way of resolutions, less abundant in par- 
ticulars than the Bank Act, but preceded by correspondence 
and papers wliicli had been exhaustively canvassed and dis- 
cussed.- The question of Irish autonomy was in no position 
of that sort. 

The most apt precedent in some res})ccts is to be found 
on a glorious occasion, also in the year 1 833. Mr. Stanley 
introduced the proposals of his government for the emanci- 
pation of the West Indian slaves in five resolutions. They 
furnished a key not only to policy and general principles, 
but also to the ]>lan by which these were to bo carried out.^ 
Lord Ho wick followed the minister at once, raising directly 
the whole question of the plan. Who (joiild doubt that Lord 
Hartington would now take precisely the same course towards 
Irish resolutions of similar scope ? The procedure on the 
India bill of IS.'^S was just as little to the point. The general 
disposition of the House was wholly friendly to a settle- 
ment of the question of Indian government by the exist- 
ing ministry. No single section of the opposition wished to 
t,ake it out of their hands, for neither Lord Bussell nor the 
Peolites nor the Manchester men, and probably not even 
Jiord Palmerston himself, were anxious for the immediate 
return of the last named minister to power. Who will 
pretend that in the House of Commons in February 1886, 
anything at all like the same state of facts prevailed ? As 
for the resolutions in the case of the Irish church, they 
were moved by Mr. Gladstone in opposition, and he tli,ought 
it obvious that a policy proposed in opposition stands on a 
totally different footing from a policy laid before parliament 
on the responsibility of a government, and a government 
bound by every necessity of the situation to prompt action.^ 

^ June 1, 18J^3. JS, p, 180. Reform bill of 1867. Disraeli laid 

June 13, 1833. Ibid. p. 700. thirteen resolutions on the table. 

^ May 14, 1833. 17, p. 1230. Ijowe and Bright both agreed in 

riiere is also the ease of the urging that the resolutions should be 
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At a later stage, as we shall see, it was actually proposed CHAP, 
that a vote for the second reading of the bill should be taken v 
to mean no more than a vote for its principle. Every one 
of the objections that instantly sprang out of their ambush 
against this proposal would have worked just as much 
mischief against an initial resolution. In short, in opening 
a policy of this difficulty and extent, the cabinet, was bound 
to produce to parliament not merely its policy but its plan 
for carrying the policy out. By that course only could 
parliament know what it was doing. Any other course 
must have ended in a mystifying, irritating, and barren 
confusion, alike in the House of Commons and in the 
country.^ 

The same consideration that made procedure by resolu- 
tion unadvisablo told with equal force within the cabinet. 
Examination into the feasibility of some sort of plan was 
most rapidly brought to a head by the test of a particular 
plan. It is a mere fable of faction that a cast iron policy 
was arbitrarily imposed upon the cabinet; as matter of 
fact, the plan originally propounded did undergo largo and 
radical modifications. 

The policy as a whole sha])ed itself in two measures. 

First, a scheme for creating a legislative body, and defining 
its powers; second, a scheme for opening the way to a 
settlement of the land question, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion of honour and policy, imposed upon this country by its 
active share in all the mischiefs that the Irish land system 
had produced. The introduction of a plan for dealing with 
the land was not very popular even among ministers, but it 
was pressed by Lord Spencer and the Irish secretary, on the 
double ground that the land was too burning a question to be 
left where it then stood, and next that it was unfair to a new 
and untried legislature in Ireland to find itself confronted 
by such a question on the very threshold. 

The plan was opened by Mr. Gladstone in cabinet on 

dropped and the bill at once printed, at once abandoned them. 

A meeting of liberal members at Mr. ^ Lord Hartington’s argument on 
Gladstone’s house unanimously n;- the second reading shows how a re- 
solved to support an amendm(mt set- solution would have fared. Uaufi. 
ting aside the resolutions. Disraeli 305, p. 610. 
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March 13th, and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan at once 
wished to resign. He remonstrated in a vigorous correspond- 
ence. ‘ I have seen many and many a resignation,’ he said, 
‘ but never one based upon the intentions, nay the immature 
intentions of the prime minister, and on a pure intuition of 
what may h<appen. Bric ks and rafters are prepared for a house, 
but are not themselves a liouse.’ The evil hour was postponed, 
but not for long. The cabinet met again a few days later 
(March 20) and things came to a sharp issue. The question 
was raised in a suiiicicntly definite form by the proposition 
from the prime minister for the establishment of a statutory 
l)ody sitting in Dublin with legislative powers. No difficulty 
was made about the ])are proposition itself. Every one 
seemed to go as far as that. It needed to be tested, and 
tests were at once forthcoming. Mr. Trevelyan could not 
assent to the control of tlie immediate machinery of law 
and order being withdrawn from direct British authority, 
among otlier reasons because it was this proposal that 
created the necessity for buying out the Irish landlords, 
which he regarded as raising a problem absolutely insoluble.^ 
Mr. Chamberlain raised four points. He objected to the 
cesser of Irish representation; he could not consent to the 
grant of full rights of taxation to Ireland ; he resisted the 
surrender of the appointment of judges and magistrates 
and he argued strongly against proceeding by enumeration 
of tile tilings that an Irish government might not do, 
instead of by a specilic delegation of the things that it 
might do." That these four objections were not in them- 
selves iiuaipable of accommodation was shown by subsequent 
events. The second was very speedily, and the first was 
ultimately allowed, while the fourth was held by good 
authority to be little more than a question of drafting. 
Bveii the third was not a point either way on which to 
break up a government, destroy a policy, and split a party. 
But everybody who is acquainted with either the great or 
the small contiicts of human history, knows how little the 
mere terms of a principle or of an objection are to be 
trusted as a clue either to its practical significance, or 
^ Hans. 304, p. 1H6. Hans. 304, p. 1190. 
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to the design with which it is in reality advanced. The CHAP, 
design here under all the four heads of objection, was the . 
dwarfing of the legislative body, the cramping and con- 
striction of its organs, its reduction to something which 
the Irish could not have even pretended to accept, and 
which they would have been no better than fools if they 
had ever attempted to work. 

Some supposed then, and Mr. Chamberlain has said since, 
that when he entered the cabinet room on tliis memorable 
occasion, he intended to bo conciliatory. Witnesses of the 
scene thought that the prime minister made little attempt 
in that direction. Yet where two men of clear mind and 
firm will inean two essentially different things under tlic 
same name, whether autonomy or anything else, and each 
intends to stand by his own interpretation, it is childish to 
suppose that arts of de})ortmont will smother or attenuate 
fundamental divergence, or make })eople who are cpiite 
aware how vitally they differ, pretend that they (entirely 
agree. Mr. Gladstone knew the giant burden that he had 
taken up, and when he went to the cabinet of Murch 2(1, his 
mind was no doubt fixed that success, so hazardous at best, 
would be hopeless in face of personal antagonisms and 
bitterly divided counsels. This, in his view, and in his 
own phrase, was one of the ‘great imperial occasions’ that 
call for imperial resolves. The two ministers accordingly 
resigned. 

Besides these two important secessions, some ministers 
out of the cabinet resigned, but they were of the whig 
complexion.^ The new prospect of the whig schism extend- 
ing into the camp of the extreme radicals created natural 
alarm but hardly produced a panic. So deep were the roots 
of party, so immense the authority of a veteran leader. It 
used to be said of the administration of 1880, that the world 
would never really know Mr. Gladstone’s strength in par- 
liament and the country, until every one of his colleagues 

^ Faint hopes were nourisheil that outside. Lord Dalhousie, one ol’ 

Mr, Bright might be induced to the truest hearts that ever Mere 
join, but there was untortujiately attracted to public life, too early 
no ground for them. Mr. Whit- lost to his country, took the Scottish 
bread was invited, but preferred to .secretaryship, not in the cabinet, 
lend staunch and important supjKjrt 
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BOOK had in turn abandoned him to his own resources. Certainly 
V the secessions of the end of March 1886 left him undaunted. 

1886. Every consideration of duty and of policy bound him to 
persevere. He felt, justly enough, that a minister who had 
once deliberately invited his party and the people of the 
three kingdoms to follow him on so arduous and bold a 
march as this, had no right on any common plea to turn 
back until he had exhausted every available device to 
‘ bring the army of the faithful through.’ 

Ill 

From the first the Irish leader was in free and constant 
communication with the chief secretary. Proposals were 
once or twice made, not 1 think at Mr. Parnell’s desire, for 
conversations to be held between Mr. Gladstone and himself, 
but they were always discouraged by Mr. Gladstone, who was 
never fond of direct personal contentions, or conversations 
when the purpose could be as well served otherwise, and he 
had a horror of what ho called multiplying channels of com- 
munication. ' F or the moment,’ he replied, ‘ I think we may 
look to Mr. M. alone, and rely on all he says for accuracy as 
well as fidelity. I have been hard at work, and to-day 1 
mean to have a further and full talk with Mr. M., who will 
probably soon after wish for some renewed conversation 
with Mr. Parnell.’ Mr. Parnell showed himself acute, frank, 
patient, closely attentive, and possessed of striking though 
not rapid insight. Ho never slurred over difficulties, nor 
tried to pretend that rough was smooth. On the other 
hand, he had nothing in common with that desperate 
species of counsellor, who takes all the small points, and 
raises objections instead of helping to contrive expedients. 
He measured the ground with a slow and careful eye, and 
fixed tenaciously on the thing that was essential at the 
moment. Of constructive faculty he never showed a trace. 
He was a man of temperament, of will, of authority, of 
power ; not of ideas or ideals, or knowledge, or political 
maxims, or even of the practical reason in any of its higher 
senses, as Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson had practical 
reason. But he knew what he wanted. 
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He was always perfectly ready at this period to acquiesce CHAP, 
in Irish exclusion from Westminster, on the ground that . 
they would want all the brains they had for their own 
parliament. At the same time he would have liked a pro- 
vision for sending a delegation to Westminster on occasion, 
with reference to some definite Irish cpiestion^^sucli as might 
be expected to arise. As to the composition of the njiper 
or protective order in the Irish parliament, he was wholly 
unfamiliar with the various utopian plans that have been 
advanced for the protection of minorities, and he declared 
himself tolerably indifferent whether the object should bo 
sought in nomination by the crown, or through a special and 
narrower elective body, or by any other scheme. To such 
things he had given no thought. Ife was a party chief, not a 
maker of constitutions. He liked llie idea of both orders sit- 
ting in one House. He made one significant suggestion: he 
wished the bill to impose the same disqualification upon the 
clergy as exists in our own parliaTucnt. But ho would have 
liked to see certain ecclesiastical dignitaries included by 
virtue of their office in the upper or protective branch. All 
questions of this kind, however, interested him much less 
than finance. Into financial issues he threw himself with 
extraordinary energy, and he fought for better terms with a 
keenness and tenacity that almost baffied the mighty expert 
with whom ho was matched. They only met once during 
the weeks of the preparation of the bill, though the indircet 
communication was constant. Here is my scanty note of 
the meeting : — 

April 5. — Mr. Parnell came to rny room at the House at 8.30, 
and we talked for two hours. At 10.30 I went to Mr. Gladstone 
next door, and told him how things stood. lie asked me to open 
the points of discussion, and into my room we went. lie shook 
hands cordially with Mr. Parnell, and sat down between him and 
me. We at once got to work. P. extraordinarily close, t(3nacious, 
and sharp. It was all finance. At midnight, Mr. Gladstone rose 
in his chair and said, ‘ I fear I must go; I cannot sit as late as 
I used to do.’ ‘Very clever, very clever,’ he muttered to me as I 
held open the door of his room for him. I returned to Parnell, 

VOL. II.. 2 M 
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BOOK who went on repeating his points in his impenetrable way, until 
« the policeman mercifully came to say the House was up. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own note must also be transcribed:— 

Ainil 5. — Wrote to Lord Spencer. The Queen and uiinisters. 
Four hours on the matter for my speech. 1| hours with Welby 
and Hamilton on the figures. Saw Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. A. M. H. of C., 5-8. Dined at Sir Thomas May's. 

IJ hours with Morley and Parnell on the root of the matter; 
rather too late for me, 101,-12. A hard day. {Diary.) 

On more than one financial point the conflict went 
perilously near to breaking down the whole operation. ' If 
wo do not get a right budget,' said Mr. Parnell, ' all will go 
wrong from the very first hour.’ To the last he held out 
that the just proportion of Irish contribution to the imperial 
fund was not one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth, but a twentieth 
or twenty- first part. He insisted all the more strongly on 
his own more liberal fraction, as a partial compensation for 
their surrender of fiscal liberty and the right to impose 
customs duties. Even an hour or two before the bill was 
actually to be unfolded to the House, he hurried to the Irish 
office in what was for him rather an excited state, to make 
one more appeal to me for his fraction. It is not at all 
improbable that if the bill had gone forward into committee, 
it would have been at the eleventh hour rejected by the 
Irish on this department of it, and then all would have been 
at an end. Mr. Parnell never concealed this danger ahead. 

In the cabinet things went forward with such ups and 
downs as are usual when a difficult bill is on the anvil. In 
a project of this magnitude, it was inevitable that some 
minister should occasionally let Ml the consecrated formula 
that if this or that were done or not done, he must recon- 
sider his position. Financial arrangements, and the protec- 
tion of the minority, were two of the knottiest points, — the 
first from the contention raised on the Irish side, the second 
from misgiving in some minds as to the possibility of 
satisfying protestant sentiment in England and Scotland. 
Some kept the colonial type more strongly in view than 
others, and the bill no doubt ultimately bore that cast. 
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The draft project of surrendering complete taxing-power CHAR 
to the Irish legislative body was eventually abandoned. It v 
was soon felt that the bare possibility of Ireland putting 
duties on British goods— and it was not more than a bare , 
possibility in view of Britain’s position as practically Ireland’s 
only market — would have destroyed the bill in every manu- 
facturing and commercial centre in the land. Mr. Parnell 
agreed to give up the control of customs, and also to give 
up direct and continuous re])rcsentation at Westminster. 

On this cardinal point of the c(?sser of Irish representation, 

Mr. Gladstone to tlio last professed to keej) an open mind, 
though to most of the cabinet, including es})ccia,lly three 
of its oldest hands and coolest heads, exclusion was at 
this time almost vital. Exclusion was favoured not only 
on its merits. Mr, Bright was kjiown to regard it as 
large compensation feu’ what otherwise he viewed as pure 
mischief, and it was exp^ccted to win su])pon in other 
quarters generall}^ hostile. So in truth it did, but at the 
cost of support in quarters that wore friendly. On A})ril 80, 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville, ‘ I scarcely see how 
a cabinet could have been formed, if the incdusioii of the 
Irish members had been insisted on ; and now 1 do not see 
how the scheme and policy can be saved from shipwreck, if 
the exclusion is insisted on.’ 

The plan was bound to l)e extensive, as its objectaS were 
extensive, and it took for granted in the case of Ireland 
the fundamental probabilities of civil society. He who 
looks with ‘indolent and kingly gaze’ upon all projects 
of written constitutions need not turn to the Appendix 
unless he will. Two features of the plan were cardinal. 

The foundation of the s(dieme was the establishment 
in Ireland of a domestic legislature to deal with Irish as 
distinguished from imperial affairs. It followed from this 
that if Irish members and representative peers remained at 
Westminster at all, though they might claim a share in the 
settlement of imperial affairs, they could not rightly control 
English or Scotch affairs. This was from the first, and has 
ever since remained, the Gordian knot. The cabinet on a 
review of all the courses open determined to propose the 
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revising this organic statute. 

1886 . was neither so hard nor so vital. 

, Ought the powers of the Irish legislature to be specifically 
enumerated ? Or was it better to enumerate the branches 
of legislation from which the statutory parliament was to be 
shut out? Should wo enact the things that they might do, 
or the things that they might not do, leaving them the 
whole residue of law-making power outside of these excep- 
tions and exclusions ? The latter was the plan adopted in 
the bill. Disabilities were specilled, ami everything not so 
spccilied w.as left within the scope of the Irish authority. • 
These disabilities comprehended all matters affecting the 
crown. All questions of defence and armed force were 
shut out; idl foreig]! and colonial relations; the law of 
trade and navigation, of coinage and legal tender. The 
new legislature could not meddle with certain charters, nor 
with (jcrtain contracts, nor could it establish or endow any 
particidar religion.^ 


iv 

Among his five spurious types of courage, Aristotle names 
for one the man who s(iems to be brave, only because he 
does not see his danger. This, at least, was not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case. No one knew better than the leader in the 
enter])Tise, how formidable were the difficulties that lay in 
his path. The giant mass of secular English prejudice 
agaitist Ireland frowned like a mountain chain across the 
t,rack. A strong and proud nation had trained itself for 
long courses of time in habits of dislike for the history, the 
political claims, the religion, the temperament, of a weaker 
nation. The violence of tlie Irish members in the last 
parliament, sporadic barbarities in some of the wilder por- 
tions of the island, the hideous murders in the Park, had all 
deepened and vivified the scowling impressions nursed by 
large bodies of Englishmen for many ages past about un- 
fortunate Ireland. Then the practical operation of shaping 
an Irish constitution, whether on colonial, federal, or any 
’ See Appendix. 
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other lines, was in itself a task that, even if all external CHAP, 
circumstance had been as smiling as it was in fact tlie . 
opposite, still abounded in every kind of knotty, intricate, and 
intractable matter. 

It is true that elements could bo discovered on the other 
side. First, was Mr. (Tladstone s own high place in the con- 
fidence of great masses of Ids countrymen, tlio result of a 
lifetime of conspicuous service and achievement. Next, the 
lacerating struggle wiili Ireland ever since 1880 , and the 
confusion into which it had brought our affairs, ])ad bred 
something like despair in many minds, and they were ready 
to look in almost any direction for relief from an intolerable 
burden. Third, the controversy had not gone very far before 
opponents were astounded to find that the new policy, which 
they angrily scouted as half insanity and half treason, gave 
comparatively little shock to the new democracy. This was 
at first imputed to mere ignorance and raw liabits of political 
judgment. Wider reflection might have warned them that 
the plain people of this island, though (piickly roused against 
even the shadow of concession when the power or the grojit- 
ness of their country is openly assailed, seem at tlie same 
time ready to turn to moral chiims of fair ]>lay, of concilia- 
tion, of pacific truce. With all these magnanimous senti- 
ments the Irish case was only too easily made to associate 
itself. The results of the Irish elections and the force of the 
constitutional demand sank deep in the popular mind. The 
grim spectre of Coercion as the other alternative wore its 
most repulsive look in the eyes of men, themselves but 
newly admitted to full citizensliij). Hash experiment in 
politics has been defined as raising grave issues without 
grave cause. Nobody of auy ])arty denied in this crisis Ibe 
gravity of the cause. 
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INTllODUCTJON OF THE BILL 
imc) 

Mitojt liavi' 1 H('c]) iU)(i known ; cities of men 
An<l inainx'rs, cliinates, councils, governments, 

M yself not least, but lioiiourM of them all . . . 

There lies the port ; tlui vessel jmffs lior sail ; 

TIhto gloom the dai'k broad seas. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

BOOK It was not witliin the compass eitli(3r of liuman effort or 
. liuman endurance even for the most practised and skilful 
188b. orators to unfold the whole ])lan, both government and 
land, in a single spee(di. Nor was public interest at all 
C(pia]]y divided. Irish land had devoured an immense 
amount of parliamentary time in late years; it is one of the 
most technical and r(;pulsive of all political subjects; and to 
many of tbe warmest friends of Irish self-government, any 
special considers, tion for tlio owners of Irish land was bitterly 
un})alatahle. Expectation was centred upon the plan for 
general goverumont. This was introduced on April 8. Here 
is th(3 entry in the little diary: — 

Tlu' inessugc came to mo this iiioniing : ‘Hold thou up my 
goings in thy patli, Unit my footsteps slip not.’ Settled finally my 
figiu'es with Welby and Hamilton ; other points with Spencer and 
Morl(‘\'. Keilected much. Took a short drive. II. of C., 4|-8|. 
Extraordinary seeiu's outside the House and in. My speech, which 
1 have sometimes thought could nevi'.r end, lasted nearly hours. 
Voice and strength and freedom were granted to me in a degree 
beyond what I could liave hoped. But many a prayer had gone 
up for me, aiul not 1 believe in vain. 

No such scene has ever been beheld in the House, of 
Commons. Members came down at break of day to secure 
tlieir places: before noon every seat was marked, and 
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crowded benches were even arra3^ed on the floor of the CHAP. 
House from the mace to the bar. Princes, ambassadors, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies. The fame 
of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, curiosity as to the 
plan, poignant anxiety as to the party result, wonder 
whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a spell 
for casting out the baleful spirits that had for so many 
ages made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, all these 
things brought together such an assemblage as no minister 
before had ever addressed within those world-renowned 
walls. The parliament was now. Many of its members had 
fought a hard battle for their seats, and trusted they were 
safe in the haven for half a dozen good years to come. 

Those who were moved by professional and)ition, those 
whose object was social advancement, those who thought 
only of upright public service, the keen party men, the men 
who aspired to oflice, the men with a past and the men who 
looked for a future, all alike found themselves adrift on 
dark and troubled waters. The secrets of the bill had been 
well kept. To-day the disquieted host were first to learn 
what was the great project to which they would have to say 
that Aye or No on which for them and for the state so 
much would hang. 

Of the chief comrades or rivals of the minister’s own 
generation, the strong administrators, the eager and accom- 
plished debaters, the sagacious leaders, the only survivor 
now comparable to him in eloquence or in influence was 
Mr. Bright. That illustrious man seldom came into the 
House in those distracted days; and on this memorable 
occasion his stern and noble head was to bo seen in dim 
obscurity. Various as were the emotions in other regions 
of the House, in one quarter rejoicing was unmixed. 

There, at least, was no doubt and no misgiving. There 
pallid and tranquil sat the Irish leader, whose hard insight, 
whose patience, energy, and spirit of command, had achieved 
this astounding result, and done that which he had vowed 
to his countrymen that he would assuredly be able to do. 

On the benches round him, genial excitement rose almost to 
tumult. Well it mi^ht. For the first time since the union. 
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^ strength, in every aspect of policy and of conscience, by the 
1886 . most powerful Englishman then alive. 

More striking than the audience, was the man; more 
striking than the multitude of eager onlookers from the 
shore was the rescuer with deliberate valour facing the 
floods ready to wash him down; the veteran Ulysses, who 
after more than half a century of combat, service, toil, 
thought it not too late to try a further ‘ work of noble note.’ 
in the hands of such a master of the instrument, tlie theme 
might easily have lent itself to one of those displays of 
exalted passion which the House had marvelled at in more 
than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the Turkish ques- 
tion, or heard with religious reverence in his speech on the 
Aflirmation bill in lcS.S3. What the occasion now required 
was that passion should burn low, and reasoned persuasion 
hold up the guiding lam]>. An elaborate scheme was to be 
unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be explained and vindi- 
cated. Of that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
declamation, this was a fine and sustained example. There 
was a deep, rapid, steady, onflowing volume of argument, 
exposition, exhortation. Every hard or bitter stroke was 
avoided. Now^ and again a fervid note thrilled the ear and 
lifted all hearts. But politi(*.al oratory is action, not words, 
— action, character, will, conviction, purpose, personality. 
As this eager muster of men underwent the enchantment 
of periods exquisite in their balance and modulation, the 
compulsion of liis flashing glance and animated gesture, 
what stirred and commanded them was the recollection 
of national service, the thought of the speaker’s master- 
ing purpose, his unflagging resolution and strenuous will, 
his strength of thew and sinew well tried in long years of 
resounding war, his unquenched conviction that the just 
cause can never fail. Few are the heroic moments in our 
parliamentary ])olitics, but this was one. 

II 

The first reading of the bill was allowed to pass without 
a division. To the second. Lord Hartington moved an 
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amendment in the ordinary form of simple rejection.^ His CHAP, 
two speeches ^ present the case against the policy and the ^ 
bill in its most massive form. The direct and imsophisti- 
cated nature of his antagonism, backed by a personal char- 
acter of uprightness and plain dealing beyond all suspicion, 
rgave a momentum to his attack that was beyond any effect 
of dialectics. It was noticed that he had never during his 
thirty years of parliamentary life spoken with anything like 
the same power before. The debates on the two stages 
occupied sixteen nights. They were not unworthy of the 
gravity of the issue, nor of the fame of the House of Com- 
mons. Only one speaker held the magic secret of Demos- 
thenic oratory. Several others showed themselves masters 
of the higher arts of parliamentary discussion. One or two 
transient spurts of hre in the encounters of orange and 
green, served to reveal the intensity of the glow behind the 
closed doors of the furnace. But the general to]n])cr was 
good. The rule against irritating language was liardly ever 
broken. Swords crossed according to the strict I’ules of 
combat. The tone was rational and argumentative. There 
was plenty of strong, close, and acute reasoning; there was 
some learning, a considerable acapiaintance both with historic 
and contemporary, foreign and donu^stic fact, and when fact 
and reasoning broke down, their place was abundantly filled 
by eloquent prophecy of disaster on one side, or blessing on 
the other. Neither prophecy was demonstrable ; both could 
be made plausible. 

Discussion was adorned bj" copious references to the 
mighty shades who had been the glory of the House in a 
great parliamentary age. We heard again the Virgilian 
hexameters in which Pitt had described the spirit of his 
policy at the union : — 

Paribus se legibus anibje 
Invictse gentes a^tcriia in feedera mittant. 

We heard once more how Grattan said that union of the 
legislatures was severance of the nations; that the ocean 

^ First reading, April 13. Motion made for second reading and amend- 
ment, May 10. Land bill introduced and first reading, A])ril 16. 

^ April 9, May 10. 
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forbade union, tbe channel forbade separation ; that England 
in her government of Ireland had gone to hell for her prin- 
ciples and to bedlam for her discretion. There was, above 
all, a grand and copious anthology throughout the debate 
from Burke, the greatest of Irishmen and the largest master 
of civil wisdom in our tongue. ^ 

The appearance of a certain measure of the common form 
of all debates was inevitable. No bill is ever brought in of 
which its opponents do not say that it either goes too far, or 
else it does not go far enough ; no bill of which its defenders 
do not say as to some crucial flaw pounced upon and 
paraded by the enemy, that after all it is a mere question of 
drafting, or can be more appropriately discussed in com- 
mittee. There was the usual evasion of the strong points of 
the adversary’^3 case, the usual exaggeration of its weak ones. 
That is debating. Perorations ran in a monotonous mould; 
integrity of the empire on one side, a real, happy, and in- 
dissoluble reconciliation between English and Irish on the 
other. 

One side dwelt Jiiucli on the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 
1705, and the sipialid corruption of the union; the other, on 
the hopeless distraction left by the rebellion of 1798, and 
the impotent confusion of the Irish parliament. One 
speaker enumerated Mr. Pitt’s arguments for the union — 
the argument about the regency and about the commercial 
treaty, the argument about foreign alliances and confeder- 
acies and the ai’iny, about free trade and catholic emanci- 
pation; he showed tliat under all these six heads the new 
bill carefully respected and guarded the grounds taken by 
the minister of the union, lie was bluntly answered by 
the exekunation that nobody cared a straw about what Mr. 
Pitt said, or what Sir Ral]di Abercromby said ; what we had 
to deal with were the facts of the case in the year 1886. 
You show your mistrust of the Irish by inserting all these 
safeguards in the bill, said the opposition. No, replied 
ministers ; the safeguards are to meet no mistrusts of ours, 
but those entertained or feigned by other people. You had 
no mandate for home rule, said the opposition. Still less, 
ministers retorted, had you a mandate for coercion. 
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Such a scheme as this, exclaimed the critics, with all CHAI^ 
its checks and countercdiecks, its truncated functions, its v 
vetoes, exceptions, and reservations, is dcL,a\ading to Ireland, 
and every Irish patriot with a spark of spirit in his bosom 
must feel it so. As if, retorted the defenders, there were 
no degradation to a free people in suffering twenty years of 
your firm and resolute coercion. One side argued that the 
interests of Ireland and Great Ilritain were much too closely 
intertwined to permit a double legislature. Tbe otlier 
argued that this very interdependence was just wbat made 
' an Irish legislature safe, because it was incredible that they 
should act as if they had no benefit to receive from us, and 
no injury to suffer from injury infficted upon ns. Go you, 
asked some, blot out of your minds the bitter, incendiary, 
and rebellious speech of Irish members ? But do you then, 
the rejoinder followed, suppose that the language that came 
from men’s hearts wlnm a boon was refused, is a clue to the 
sentiment in their hearts when the boon shall have been 
granted? Ministers Avere bombarded Avith reproachful 
quotations from tbeir old s})eeches. They answered the 
fire by taunts about the dropping of coercion, and the 
amazing manoeuvres of the autumn of 1885. Tlie device of 
the two orders was denoumaal as inconsistent with the 
democratic tendencies of the age. A very impressive argu- 
ment forsooth from you, was the reply, Avho are cither 
stout defenders of the House of Lords as it is, or else stout 
advocates for some of the multifarious schemes for mixing 
hereditary peers with fossil officials, all of them equally 
alien to the democratic tendencies Avhothcr of this age or 
any other. So, with stroke and counter-stroke, Avas the 
ball kept flying. 

Much was made of foreign and colonial analogies ; of the 
union between Austria and Hungary, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Iceland; how in forcing legislative union on 
North America we lost the colonies; how the union of legis- 
latures ended in the seA^eraiuie of Holland from Belgium. 

All this carried little conviction. Most mernlx^rs of parlia- 
ment like to think with pretty large blijikers on, and though 
it may make for narrowness, tins is consistent Avith much 
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of the day are usually rather decorative than substantial. 

1886. -[f people disbelieve ])remisscs, nothing can bo easier than 

to ridicule conclusions ; and what happened now was that 
critics argued against this or that contrivance in the 
machinery, because they insisted that no machinery was 
needed at all, and that no contrivance could ever be made 
to work, because the Irish mechanicians would infallibly 
devote all their infatuated energy and perverse skill, not 
to work it, but to break it in pieces. The Irish, in Mr. 
(xladstone’s ironical paraphrase of these singular opinions, 
had a double dose of original sin; they belonged wholly to 
the kingdoms of darkness, and therefore the rules of that 
probability which wise men have made the guide of life can 
have no lioaring in any case of theirs. A more serious way 
of stating the fundamental ol)j(;ction Avith which Mr. Glad- 
stone h;ul to deal was this. l\>|)uLir government is at the 
best diirK'.ult to work. It is supremely difficult to work in 
a statutory scheme Avdth limits, n^servations, and restrictions 
lurking round every corner. Finally, owing to history and 
circumstance, no })co})lc in all the Avorld is less fitted to try 
a supremely difficult ex])eriment in government than the 
people who live in Treland. Youv superstructure, they said, 
is enormously heavy, yet you are going to raise it on founda- 
tions that ar(i a (piaking bog of incapacity and discontent. 
This may have been a good answer to the policy of the bill. 
But to criticise its ])rovisions from such a point of vietv ivas 
as inevitably unfruit.ful as it would be to set a hardened 
agnostii* to revise the Thirty-nine articles or the mystic 
theses of the Athanasian creed. 

On the lirst reading, Mr. (Jbamberlain astounded allies 
and opponents alike by suddenly revealing his view, that 
the true solution of the (piestion was to be sought in some 
form of federation. 1 1 was upon the line of federation, and 
not upon the pattern of the self-goA^crning colonies, that we 
should find a Avay out of the difficulty.^ Men could hardly 
trust their ears. On the second reading, he startled us once 
more by dciclaring that he Avas perfectly prepared, the very 
’ Jfaii'!. }>|). icotaJ. 
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next day if we pleased, to establish between this country CHAP, 
and Ireland the relations subsistini^f between the provincial v 
legislatures and the dominion parliament of Canada.^ As 
to the first proposal, anybody could see that federation was 
a vastly more revolutionary operation than the delegation of 
certain legislative powers to a local parliament. Moreover 
before federating an Irish legislature, you must first create 
it. As to the second proposal, anybody could see on turning 
for a quarter of an hour to the Dominion A(;t of 1S()7, that 
in some of the particulars deemed by Mr. ( ’hamberlain to be 
specially important, a ])rovincial legislature in the Canadian 
system had more unfettored powers than the Irish legislature 
would have under the bill. Finally, he urged that iiupiiry 
into the possibility of satisfying the Irish demand should 
be carried on by a committee or commission rc])rcscnting 
all sections of the House.- Tn face of projects so strangely 
fashioned as this, Mr. (Tladstono ]iad a right to declare that 
just as the subject held the field in the publui mind — for 
never before had been seen such signs of public absorption 
in the House and out of the House — so the ministerial plan 
held the field in parliament. It had many enemies, but it 
had not a single serious rival 
The debate on the second reading had hardly begun when 
Lord Salisbury placed in the liands of his adversaries a. 
weapon with whicli they took care to do miudi execution. 
Ireland, he declared, is not one nation, but two nations. 

There were races like tlie Hottentots, and oven the Hindoos, 
incapable of self-government. He would not place confi- 
dence in people who had acquired the habit of using knives 
and slugs. His policy was that parliament should enable 
the government of England to govern Ireland. ‘Apply that 
recipe honestly, consistently, and resolutely for twenty years, 
and at the end of that time you will find that Ireland will 
be fit to accept any gifts in the way of local government or 
repeal of coercion laws that you may wish to give her.’ -^ In 
the same genial vein, Lord Salisbury told his Hottentot 
fellow-citizens — one of the two invictw gentes of Mr. Pitt s 
famous quotation — that if some great store of imperial 
1 Ham. 306, p. 697. 2 Ham. 304, p. 1202. » May ]5, 1886, 
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treasure were going to be expended on Ireland, instead of 
/buying out landlords, it Avould be far more usefully em- 
ployed in providing for the emigration of a million Irishmen. 
Explanations followed this inconvenient candour, but ex- 
planations are apt to be clumsy, and the pungency of the 
indiscretion ke])t it long alive. A huindruni speaker, who 
was able to contribut,o nothing better to the animation of 
debate, could always by insinuating a reference to Hottentots, 
knives and slugs, the deportation of a million Irishmen, and 
twenty years of continuous coercion, make sure of a roar 
of angry protest from his op])oncnts, followed by a lusty 
counter- volley from liis friends. 

Ill 

The ro(;eption of the bill by the organs of Irish opinion 
was easy to foretell. The nationalists accepted it in sober 
and rational language, subject to amendments on the head 
of finance and the const, abulary clauses. The tories said it 
was a bill for setting u]) an Irish republic. It is another 
saltish English plan, said the .moderates. Some Irishmen 
who had played with honic rule while it was a phrasTe, drew 
back when they saw it in a bill. Others, while holding to 
homo rule, objected to being reduced to the status of 
colonist s, TiiO body of liome rulers who were protestant was 
small, and even against them it was retorted that for every 
protestant nat.ioinilist there were ten catholic unionists. 
The Fenian organs across the Atlantic, while quarrelling 
with such ])rovisions as the two orders, ‘one of which 
would be Irish and the other Ihiglish,’ did justice to the 
bravery of the attem])t, and to the new moral forces which 
it would call out. The florid violence which the Fenians 
abandoned wnas now with proper variations adopted by 
Orangemen in the north. The General Assembly of the 
presbyterian church in Ireland passed strong resolutions 
against a parliament, in favour of a peasant proprietary, in 
favour of loyalty, and of coercion. A few days later the 
general synod of the protestant episcopal church followed 
suit, and denounced a parliament. The Orange print in 
Belfast drew up a Solemn League and Covenant for Ulster, 
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to ignore and resist an Irish national government. Unionist CHAP. 

prints in Dublin declared and indignantly repelled ‘ tbo . 

selfish English design to get rid of the Irisli nuisance from 
Westminster, and reduce us to the position of a tributary 
dependency.’ ^ 

The pivot of the whole policy was the acceptance of the 
bill by the representatives of Ireland. On the evening when 
the bill was produced, Mr. Parnell made certain complaints 
as to the reservation of the control of the constabulary, 
as to the power of tlie first order to ctfect a deadlock, and as 
to finance. He explicitly and publicly warned the govern- 
ment from the first that, when the committee stage was 
reached, he would claim a large decrease in the fraction 
named for the imperial contribution. There was never any 
dissembling as to this. In private discussion, he had always 
held that the fair proportion of Irish contribution to im- 
perial charges was not a fifteenth but a twentieth, and lie 
said no more in the House than lie had persistently said in 
the Irish secretary’s room. There too ho had urged what 
he also declared in the Ilouse : that he had always insisted 
that due representation should be given to the minority ; 
that he should welcome any device for preventing ill-cjon- 
sidered legislation, but that the provision in the bill, for the 
veto of the first order, would lead to prolonged obstruction 
and delay. Subject to modification on these three heads, he 
accepted the bill. ‘ I am convinced,’ he said in concluding, 

* that if our views are fairly met in committ ee regarding the 
defects to which I have liriefly alluded, — the bill will be 
cheerfully accepted by the Irish people, and by their repre- 
sentatives, as a solution of the long-standing dispute between 
the two countries.’^ 

It transpired at a later date that just before the intro- 
duction of the bill, when Mr. Parnell had been made 
acquainted with its main proposals, he called a meeting of 
eight of his leading colleagues, told them what these pro- 
posals were, and asked them whether they woidd take the 

^ See for instance, Iruh Times, T/ans. .304, p. 1134. Also .305, p. 

May 8, and Belfast Newsletter, May 1252. 

17 , 18 , 21 , 1886 . 
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certain provisions, such as the immediate control of the 
1886 . constabulary, and the right over duties of customs. Mr. 
Parneil rose from the table, and clenched the discussion by 
informing them that if tlicy declined the bill, the govern- 
ment would go. They at once agreed ‘to accept it pro 
ianio, reserving for coimnittee the right of enforcing and, 
if necessary, reconsidering their position with regard to 
these important (piestions.’ This is neither more nor less 
than the form in AvhicJi Mr. l\arncll made his declaration in 
parliaimmt. There was com[)lete consistency between the 
terms of tliis declaration, and tlio terms of acceptance 
agreed to by his colleagues, as disclosed in the black days 
of December four years later. The charge of bad faith and 
hypocrisy so frec'ly made against the Irishmen is wholly 
unwarranted by a single word in these proceedings. If the 
whole transaction had been luxnvn to the House of Com- 
mons, it could not have impaired by one jot or tittle the 
value set by the supporters of the bill on the assurances of 
the Irishmen that, in principle and subject to modification 
on points named, they accepted the bill as a settlement of 
the question, and would use their best endeavours to make 
it work.*’ 


^ Wlien Uid ])ill w.is })r:ictically 
nettled, ho asked if ho niiylit have; 
a draft of the niaiii provisions, for 
coiriiimiiication to lialf a d()/(‘n of his 
eonfulential oolleagues. Alter some 
ileiiiiir, tlie Irish secretary con- 
sented, warninij; him of tlie damaging 
coiisequenees of any ])remaini'C divul- 
gation. The draft was duly returned, 
and md a word leaked out. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Farnell recalled 
the ineidiMit to mo. ‘ 'J'hree of the 
men to whom I showed the draft 


were newspa])er men, and they were 
[toor men, and any newspaper would 
have given them a thousand pounds 
for it. Ko very wonderful virtue, 
you may say. Hut liow many of 
your House of Commons would 
believe it ? ’ 

- For this point, see the Tiums^ 
report of tlie famous proceedings in 
(lommittee-room Fifteen, collected in 
the volume entitled The Farnellite 
Split (1891). 
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THE POLITfCAL ATMOSPHERE. DEFEAT OF THE BILL 
ifSSO) 

Everything on every side was full of traps and mines. ... It was 
in the midst of this chaos of plots and counterplo(/S . . . that the 
firmness of that noble ]ierson [ Lord Rockingham ] was put to tlnj 
proof. He never stirred from his ground ; no, not. an inch. — 

Burke ( 1766 ). 

The atmosphere in London hecaino thick and hot with CHAP, 
political passion. Veteran observers declared that onr 
generation had not seen anything like it. Distinguished 
men of letters and, as it oddly happened, men who liad won 
some distinction either by denouncing the legislative union, 
or by insisting on a decentralisation tliat should satisfy Irish 
national aspirations, now choked with anger because they 
were taken at their word. Just like irascible scholars of old 
time who settled controversies about corrupt texts by im- 
puting to rival grammarians shameful crimes, so these writers 
could find no other explanation for an opinion that was 
not their own about Irish government, except moral turpi- 
tude and personal degradation. One professor of urbanity 
compared Mr. Gladstone to a desperate pirate burning his 
ship, or a gambler doubling and trebling his stake as luck 
goes against him. Such strange violence in calm natures, 
such pharisaic pretension in a world where wo are all fallen, 
remains a riddle. Political difierences were turned into 
social proscription. Whigs who could not accept the new 
policy were specially furious with whigs who could. Great 
ladies purified their lists of the names of old intimates. 
Amiable magnates excluded from their dinner- tables and 
their country houses once familiar friends who had fallen 
into'the guilty heresy, and even harmless portraits of the 
VOL. IL 2 N 
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heresiarch were sternly removed from the walls. At some 
of the political clubs it rained blackballs. It was a painful 
demonstration how thin after all is our social veneer, even 
when most higldy polished. 

When a royal birthday was drawing near, the prime 
minister wrote to Lord Granville, his unfailing counsellor in 
every difficulty political and social; — ‘ I am becoming seriously 
perplexed about my birthday dinner. Hardly any peers of 
the higher ranks will be available, and not many of the lower. 
Will the seceding colleagues come if they are asked ? (Argyll, 
to whom I applied j)rivatcly on the score of old friendship, 
has already refused me.) 1 am for asking them ; but 1 ex- 
pect refusal. Lastly, it has become customary for the Prince 
of Wales to dine with me on that day, and he brings his 
eldest son now that the young Prince is of age. But his 
position would be very awkward, if he comes and witnesses 
a great nakedness of the land. What do you say to all this ? 
If you cannot help me, who can?’ Most of the seceding 
colleagues accepted, and the dinner came off well enough, 
though as the host wrote to a friend beforehand, ‘ If Harting- 
ton were to get up and move a vote of want of confidence after 
dinner, he would almost carry it.’ The Prince was unable 
to be present, and so the great nakedness was by him unseen, 
but Prince Albert Victor was there instead, and is described 
by Mr. Gladstone as ‘ most kind.’ 

The conversion of Peel to free trade forty years before had 
led to the same species of explosion, though Peel had the 
court strongly with him. Both then and now it was the 
case of a feud within the bosom of a party, and such feuds 
like civil wars have ever been the fiercest. In each case 
there was a sense of betrayal — at least as unreasonable in 
1886 as it was in 1846. The ])rovinces somehow took 
things more rationally than the metropolis. Those who were 
stunned by the fierce moans of London over the assured de- 
cline in national honour and credit, the imminence of civil 
war, and the ultimate destruction of British power, found 
their acquaintances in the country excited and interested, 
but still clothed and in their right minds. The gravity of the 
(j^uestion was fully understood, but in taking sides ordinary 
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men did not talk as if tliev were in for the battle of Anna- C^HAF. 

geddon. The attempt to kindle the tondi of religions fear v ^ 

’or hate was in Great klritain happily a failure. The mass of 
liberal presbyterians in Scotland, and of nonconformists in 
England and Wales, stood linn, though some of their most 
eminent and able divines resisted the new project, less on 
religious-grounds than on what they took to be tiie balance 
of political arguments. Mr. Gladstone was able to point to 
the conclusive assurances ho had rec-eivt'd that the kindred 
peoples in the colonies and America Regarded with warm 
and fraternal sympathy the ])resent eflbrt to settle the long- 
vexed and troubled relations between Groat Ikitain and 
Ireland : — 

We must not he discoui'agcd if at home and ])articulaiiy in the 
upper ranks of society, we hear a variety of discordant notes, 
notes alike discordant from our policy and from one another. 

You have before you a eahinet det(*rmined in its purpose and aji 
intelligible plan. I own I see very little else; in tlie political 
arena that is determined or that is intclligibh;. 

Inside the House sul)te]‘raneaii activity was a.t it,s height 
all through the mouth of May. This was the critical period. 

The regular opposition spoke litthi and did little; with com- 
posed interest they watched others do their work. On the 
ministerial side men wavered and changed and changed 
again, from day to day and almost from hour to lujur. 

Never were the motions of the pendulum so agitated and so 
irregular. So novel and (complex a ])r()blem was a terrible 
burden for a new parliament. About half its mendjers had 
not sat in any parliament before. Tlio whips were new, 
some of the leaders on the front benclics were new, and those 
of them who were most in earnexst about the policy were too 
heavily engrossed in the business of the measure, to have 
much time for the exercises of explanation, argument, and 
persuasion with their adlierents. One circumstance told 
powerfully for ministers. The great cent ral organization of 
the liberal party came decisively over to Mr. Gladstone 
(May 5), and was followed by nearly all the local associa- 
tions in the country. Neither whig secession nor radical 
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dubitation shook the strength inherent in such machinery, 

- in a community where the principle of government by party 
has solidly established itself. This was almost the single » 
consolidating and steadying element in that hour of disper- 
sion. A serious move in the opposite direction had taken 
place three weeks earlier. A great meeting was held at the 
Opera House, in the Haymarket, presided over by the accom- 
plished wliig nobleman who had the misfortune to be Irish 
viceroy in the two dismal years from 1880, and it was 
attended both by Lord Salisbury on one side and Lord 
Hartington on the other. This was the first broad public 
mark of liberal secession, and of that practical fusion between 
whig and tory which the new Irish ]H)licy had actually pre- 
cipitated, but to which all the signs in the political heavens 
had been for three or four years unmistakably pointing. 

The strength of tli(3 friends of the bill was twofold: first, 
it lay in the dislike of coercion as the only visible alternative; 
and second, it lay in the liope of at last touching the firm 
ground of a final settlement with Ireland. Their weakness 
was also t-wofold : first, misgivings about the exclusion of the 
Irish members; and second, repugnance to the scheme for 
land purchase. There Avere not a few, indeed, who pro- 
nounced the exclusion of Iri.sh members to be the most 
sensible part of the plan. Mr. Clladstone retained his im- 
partiality, but knew that if we jiroposed to keep the Irishmen, 
we should be run in u])on (piite as fiercely from the other 
side. Mr. Parnell stood to his original position. Any 
regular and compulsory attendance at Westminster, he said, 
would be highly objectionable to his friends. Further, the 
riglit of Irish members to take ])art in purely English as 
Avell as imperial business would be seized upon by English 
politicians, whenever it should answer their purpose, as a 
pretext for interfering in Irish affairs. In short, he fore- 
saw, as all did, the difficulties that Avould inevitably arise 
from retention. Put the tide ran more and more strongly 
the other way. Scotland grcAv rather restive at a proposal 
Avhich, as she apprehended, Avould make a precedent for 
herself Avdieii her turn for extension of local powers should 
come, and Scotchmen had no intention of being shut out 
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from a voice in imperial affairs. In England, the catholics CHAP. 

professed alarm at tlie prospect of losing the only catliolic v 

force in the House of (Vmiinons. ‘ We cannot spare one of 77. 
you/ cried Cardinal Manning. Some partisans of imperial 
federation took it into tlum* heads that the plan for Ireland 
would be fatal to a plan for the whole enijare, though others 
more rationally conceived that if there was to he a scheme 
for the empire, scheims for its several parts must come first. 

Some sages, while pretending infinite friendship to home 
rule, insisted that the parliament at Westminster should 
retain a direct and active veto upon legislation at Ihiblin, 
and that Irish members sliould remain as they tvere in 
London. That is to say, every precaution should be taken 
to ensure a stiff fight at Westminster over every Irish 
measure of any importance that had already been fought on 
College Green. Speaking generally, the feeling against this 
provision was due less to the anomaly of ta.xation without 
representation, tlian to fears for the unity of the empire and 
the supremacy of parliament. 

The Purchase bill proved from the first to be an almost 
intolerable dose. Vivid pictures Avere draAvn of a train of 
railway trucks two miles long, loaded with millions of bright 
sovereigns, all travelling from the ])ockot of the British son of 
toil to the pocket of the idle Irish landlord. The mitionalists 
from the first urged that the scheme for home rule should 
not be weighted with a land si^heme, though they were willing 
to accept it so long as it was not used to prejudice the larger 
demand. On the other side the Irish landlords themselves 
peremptorily rejected the })lan that had been devised for 
their protection. 

The air was thick with suggestions, devices, contrivances, 
expedients, possible or madly im])ossiblc. Jbnposals or 
embryonic notions of proposals floated like moles in a sun- 
beam. Those to Avhom lobby diplomacy is as the bnmth of 
their nostrils, were in their (element. So were the worthy 
persons who are always lauidy Avith ingenious schemes for 
catching a vote or tAvo here, at the cost of twenty votes else- 
where. Intrigue may be too dark a word, but coaxing, bully- 
ing, managing, and all the other arts of party emergency, Avent 
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. angels will hardly record that any secjtion had a monopoly. 

1886. 'ppg legerdemain that makes words pass for things, and 
liquefies things into words, achieved many flashes of success. 
But they were only momentary, and the solid obstacles 
remained. The fonndatiems of human character are much 
the same in all historic ages, and every public crisis brings 
out the same types. 

Much depended on Mr. Bright, the great citizen and noble 
orator, who had in the last five-and-forty years fought and 
helped to win more than one battle for wise and just govern- 
ment; whoso constancy had confronted storms of public 
oblo(|uy without yielding an inch of his ground; whose eye 
for th(i highest questions of state had proved itself singularly 
sure; and whose simplicity, love of right, and unsophisti- 
cated purity of public and })rivate conduct, commanded the 
trust and the reverence of nearly all the better part of his 
count.rymen. To Mr. Bright the eyes of many thousands 
were turned i]i these weeks of anxiety and doubt. He had 
in public ke])t silenc.e, though in private he made little 
secret of his disjipproval of the new policy. Before the bill 
was produced he had a prolonged conversation (March 20) 
with Mr. (jladstonc at Downing Street. ‘Long and weighty’ 
arc the words in the diary. The minister sketched his 
general design. Mr, Bright stated his objections much in 
the form in whicli, as we shall sec, he stated them later. Of 
the exclusion of the Irish mend)ers he approved. The Land 
bill he thought quite wrong, for why should so enormous an 
effort bo made for one interest only ? He expressed his 
sympathy with Mr. (lladstono in his great difficulties, could 
not but admire his ardour, and came awaiy with the expecta- 
tion that tlio obstacles would be found invincible, and that 
the minister would retire and leave others to approach the 
task on other lines. Other important persons, it may be 
observed, dcj-ived at this time a similar impression from 
Mr. Gladstone’s language to them: that he might discern 
the impossibility of his policy, that he would admit it, and 
would then hand the responsibility over to Lord Hartington, 
or whoever else might be Avilling to face it. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Brij^ht left the minister himself CHAP, 
not without hopes that as things went forward he might 
count on this potent auxiliary. So late as the middle of 77. 
May, though he could not support, it was not certain that he 
would actively oppose. The following letter to Mr. (Glad- 
stone best describes his attitude at this time : — 

Mr. BrUjJd, to Mr. Gladstone. 

Rochdale^ May 13///-, 1886. 

My dear Gladstone, — Yonr note just received has put me iu 
a great difficulty. To-day is the anniversary of the greatest sorrow 
of my life, and I fool pressed to spend it at home. I sent a 
message to Mr. Arnold Morley last evening to say that I did not 
intend to return to town before Monday next— but I shall now 
arrange to go to-morrow- although I do not see how 1 can be of 
service in the great trouble which has arisen. 

I feel outside all the contending sections of the liberal party— 
for I am not in favour of home rule, or the creation of a Dublin 
parliament — nor can I believe in any scheme of federation as 
shadowed forth by Mr. Chambei lain. 

I do not believe that with regard to the Irish question ‘the 
resources of civilisation are exiiausted ’ ; and I think the plan of 
your bill is full of complexity, and gives no hope of successful 
working in Ireland or of harmony between Westminster and 
Dublin. I may say that my regard for you and my sympathy 
with you has made me silent in the discussion on the bills before 
^ the House. I cannot consent to a measure which is so offensive to 
the whole protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole 
sentiment of the province of Ulster so far as its loyal and pro- 
testant people are concerned. I cannot agree to exclude them 
from the protection of the imperial parliament. I would do much 
to clear the rebel party from Westminster, and I do not sympathise 
with those who wish to retain them, but admit there is much 
force in the arguments on this point which are opposed to my 
views upon it. 

Up to this time I have not been able to bring myself to the point 
of giving a vote in favour of your bills. I am grieved to have to 
say this. As to the Land bill, if it comes to a second reading, I 
fear I must vote against it. It may be that my hostility to the rebel 
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party, looking at tlieir conduct since your government was formed 
six years ago, disables me from taking an impartial view of this 
great question. If I could believe them loyal, if they were 
honourable and ti'uthful men, I could yield them much ; but I 
suspect that your policy of surrender to them will only place more 
power in tlieir hands, to war with greater (effect against the unity 
of the three kingdoms with no increase of good to the Irish 
people. 

How then can I be of service to you or to the real interests of 
Ii’eland if T come up to town ? I cannot venture to advise you, 
so superior to me in party tactics and in experienced statesman- 
shi]), and I am not so inncli in accord with Mr. Chamberlain as to 
make it likely that I can say anything that will affect his course. 
One thing I may remark, that it appears to me that measures of 
the gravity of those now before parliament cannot and ought not 
to be thrust through the House by force of a small majority. 
The various reform bills, the Irish church bill, the two great land 
bills, were jiassed by very large majorities. In the present case, 
not only the whole toi*y party oppose, but a very important sec- 
tion of the liberal jiarty; and altbongli numerous meetings of 
clubs and associations have passed resolutions of confidence in 
you, yet generally they liave ac(;epted your Irish government 
hill as a ‘ basis ’ only, and liavc admitted the need of important 
changes in the hill -clianges which in reality would destroy the 
hill. Under these circumstances it seems to me that more time 
should he given for the consideration of the Iiish question. ’ 
Parliament is not ready for it, and the intelligence of the country 
is not ready for it. If it he possible, I should wish that no divi- 
sion should he taken upon the hill. If the second reading should 
be carried only by a small majority, it would not forward the bill ; 
but it would strengthen the rebel party in their future agitation, 
and make it more difficult for another session or another parlia- 
ment to deal with the question with some sense of independence of 
of that party. In any case of a division, it is I sut)pose certain 
that a considerable majority of British members will oppose the 
bill. Thus, whilst it will have the support of the rebel members, 
it will be opposed by a majority from Ureat Britain and by a most 
hostile vote from all that is loyal in Ireland. The result will 
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be, if a majority supports you it will be one composed in effect CHAP, 
of the men who for six years past have insulted the Queen, have 
torn down the national flag, have declared your lord lieutenant 
guilty of deliberate murder, and have made the imperial parlia- 
ment an assembly totally unable to manage the h'gislative busi- 
ness for which it annually assembles at Westminster. 

Pray forgive me for writing this long letter. I need not assui’c 
you of my sympathy with you, or my sorrow at being unable to 
support your present policy in the House or the country. The 
more I consider the (piestion, the more I am forced in a tlirection 
contrary to my wishes. 

For thirty years I have i)i’eached justice to Ireland. 1 am as 
much in her favour now as in past times, but 1 do not think it 
justice or wisdom for Great Britain to consign her po})ulation, 
including Ulster and all her protestant families, to what there is 
of justice and wisdom in the Irish party jiow^ sitting in the j)arlia- 
ment in Westminster. 

Still, if you think 1 can be of service, a note to the Keform 
Club will, I hope, find mo there to-morrow evening. — Ever most 
sincerely yours, John Bright. 

An old parliamentary friend, of great weiglil and autljo- 
rity, went to Mr. Bright to urge liiin to support a pro- 
posal to read the bill a second time, and then to liang it 
up for six months. Bright suffered sore travail of sj)irit. 

At the end of an hour the peacemaker rose to (kipart. 

Bright pressed him to continue t,ho wrestle. After three- 
quarters of an hour more of it, the same performance 
took place. It was not until a third liour of discussion 
that Mr. Bright would let it come to an end, and at the 
end he was still uncertain. The next day the friend met 
him, looking worn and gloomy. ‘ You may guess,’ Mr. 

Bright said, ‘ what sort of a night 1 have had.’ He had 
decided to vote against the second reading. The same per- 
son went to Lord Hartington. Ho took time to deliberate, 
and then finally said, ‘No; Mr. Gladstone and 1 do not 
me^n the same thing.’ 
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The centre of interest lay in the course that might be 
finally taken by those who declared that they accepted the 
principle of the bill, but demurred upon detail. It was 
upon the group led from Birmingham that the issue hung. 
‘ There are two principles in the bill/ said Mr. Chamberlain 
at this time, ‘ which I regard as vital. The first is the 
principle of autonomy, to whi(di I am able to give a hearty 
assent. The second is involved in the method of giving 
effect to this autonomy. In the bill the government have 
proceeded on the lines of separation or of colonial independ- 
ence, whereas, in my huinblo judgment, they should have 
adopted the principle of federation as the only one in accord- 
ancf3 with democratic aspirations and experience.’^ He was 
even so strong for autonomy, that he was ready to face all 
tlie immense difficulties of federation, whether on the 
Canadian or some other pattern, rather than lose autonomy. 
Yet he was ready to slay the bill that made autonomy 
possible. To kill tlie bill was to kill autonomy. To say that 
they would go to the country on the plan, and not on the 
principle, was idle. If the election were to go against the 
government, that would destroy not only the plan which they 
disliked, but the princi[)le of which they declared that they 
warndy approved. The new government that would in that 
case come into existence, Avould certainly have nothing to 
say either to plan or principle. 

Two things, said Mr. Chamberlain on the ninth night of 
the debate, had become clear during the controversy. One 
was that the British democra('-y had a passionate devotion to 
the prime minister. The other was the display of a senti- 
ment out of doors, ‘ the universality and completeness 
of which, 1 dare say, has taken many of us by surprise, in 
favour of’ some form of home rule to Ireland, which will 
give to the Irish peojde some greater control over their own 
affairs.’’ It did not need so acute a strategist as Mr. 
Chamberlain to perceive that the only hope of rallying any 

^ Letter to Mr. T. II. Bolton, M.I*. Times, May 8, 1886, 

“ IJans. IlOG, p. 098. 
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considerable portion of tlie left wing of the party to the dis- CHAP, 
sentient flag, in lace of this strong popular sentiinent eni- v 
iDodied in a supereminent minister, was to avoid as much as 
possible all irreconcilable language against cither the 
minister or the sentiment, even while taking energetic steps 
to unhorse the one and to nullify tlie othei*. 

The prime minister meanwhile fought tlie battle as a 
battle for a high public design once begun should be fought. 

He took few secondary arguments, but laboured only to hold 
up to men’s imagination, and to burn into their understand- 
ing, the lines of central policy, the shame and dishonour 
from which it would relieve us, the new life with which it 
w^ould inspire Ireland, the case that it would bring to parlia- 
ment in England. His tenacity, his force and resource were 
inexhaustible. He was harassed on every side. The Irish 
leader pressed him hard upon finance. Old adherents urged 
concession about exclusion. Tlie radicals disliked the two 
orders. Minor points for consideration in committee rained 
in upon him, as being good reasons for altering the bill 
before it came in sight of committee. Not a single (;onstruc- 
tive proposal made any way in the course of (he debate. 

All was critical and negative. Mr. Oladstone’s grasj) was 
unshaken, and though he saw remote bearings and interde- 
pendent consequences where others sup])osed all to be })lain 
sailing, yet if the principle were only saved he professed 
infinite pliancy. He protested that there ought to be no 
stereotyping of our minds against modifications, and that 
the widest possible variety of modes of action should be 
kept open; and he ‘hammered hard at his liead,’ as lie put 
it, to see what could be worked out in the way of admitting 
Irish members without danger, and without intolerable in- 
convenience. If anybody considered, ho continued to repeat 
in endless forms, that there was another set oi' provisions by 
which better and fuller clVect could be given to the principle 
of the bill, they were free to displace all the particulars that 
hindered this better and fuller eflect being given to the 
principle.^ 


^ Hms. 306 , }>. 1218 . 
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At the beginning of Miiy the unionist computation was 
that 119 on the ministerial side of tlie House had, with 
or without qiialiiicatioii, ])romised to vote against the second 
reading. Of these, 70 had publicly committed themselves, 
and 2d more were supposed to be absolutely certain. If the 
whole House voted, this estimate of 93 would give a 
majority of 17 against the bill.^ The leader of the radical 
wing, however, reckoned that 55 out of the 119 would vote 
with him for the second reading, if he pronounced the 
ministerial amendments of the bill satisfactory. The 
amendments demanded were the retention of the Irish 
members, a delinite deehira,tion of the supremacy of the 
imperial ])arliamcnt, a sej)arate assembly for Ulster, and the 
abolition of the restrictive devices for the representation of 
minorities. Loss than all this might have been taken in 
(iommittco, jirovided that tlio government would expressly 
say before the S('.cond reading, that they would retain the 
Irish r(q)roseTitation on its existing footing. The repeated 
oiler by ministers to regard this as an open question was 
derided, booause it was contended that if the bill were once 
safe through its second reading, ^Ir. Bright and the whigs 
would prol'ably vote Avith ministers against Irish inclusion. 

Even if this ultimatum had been accepted, there would 
still hiive remained tlie dilhculty of the Land bill, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain had announced that lie would move the 
rejection. In the face of ever-growing embarrassments 
and importunities, recourse Avas had to the usual de\uce 
of a m(M3ting of the ])arty at the foreign office (May 27). 
,The circular (tailing the meeting was addressed to those 
liberals Avho, Avhile retaining full freedom qn all particulars 
in the bill, wore ‘ in favour of the establishment of a 
legislative body in Dublin for the management of affairs 
specilically and exclusively Irish.’ This Avas henceforth to 
be the test of party membership. A man Avho Avas for an 
Irish legislative body Avas expected to come to the party 
meeting, and a man avIio Avas against it was expected to stay 
^ In the end exactly 9.1 liberals did vote against the bill. 
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away. Many thought this discriininatioii a mistake. Some CHAP, 
two hundred and twenty members attended. The pith ofv 
The prime minister’s speecdi, which lasted for an hour, came 
to this: that the government would not consent to emascu- 
late the principle of the bill, or turn it into a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare; that members who did not wholly 
agree with the bill, iniglit still in accordance with the strict 
spirit of parliamentary rules vote for the second reading 
with a view to its amendment in committee; that sucli a 
vote would not involve sup)>ort of the l^and bill; that he 
was ready to consider any plan for the retention of the 
Irish members, provided that it did not interfere with the 
liberty of the Irish legislative body, and would not introduce 
confusion into the imperial parliament. Finally, as to pro- 
cedure — and here his anxious audience fell almost breathless 
— they could either after a sec'-ond reading hang u|) the bill, 
and defer committee until the autumn ; or they could wind 
up the session, prorogue, ajid introduce the bill afresh with 
the proper amendments in October. The cabinet, he told 
them, inclined to the later course. 

Before the meetiug Mr. Parnell had done his best to 
impress upon ministers the mischievous olfect that would 
be produced on Irish members and in Ireland, by any 
promise to withdraw the bill after tln^ second reading. On 
the previous evening, I received from him a letter of unusual 
length. ‘ You of course,’ he said, ' are the best judges of what 
the result may be in England, but if it be permitted me to 
express an opinion, I should say that withdrawal could 
scarcely fail to give great encouragement to those whom it 
cannot conciliate, to depress and discourage those who are 
now the strongest fighters for the measure, to produce doubt 
and wonder in the country and to cool enthusiasm ; and 
finally, when the same bill is again produced in the autumn, 
to disappoint and cause n'.action among those who may 
have been temporarily disarmed by withdrawal, and to 
make them at once more hostile and less easy to appease.’ 

This letter I carried to Mr. Gladstone the next morning, and 
read aloud to him a few minutes before he was to cross over 
to the foreign office. For a single instant — the only occasion 
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that I can recall durin,i( all these severe weeks — his patience 
broke. The recovery was as rapid as the flash, for he knew 
the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to report the signs 
of rock or shoal. He was quite as conscious of all that was 
urged in Mr. J^iriieirs letter as was its writer, but perception 
of risks on one side did not overcome risks on the other. 
The same evening they met for a second time: — 

MiiyTi.— . . . Mr. Gladstone and Parnell had a conversation 
in riiy room. Parnell courteous enough, l)ut depressed and 
gloomy. Mr. Gladstone worn and fagged. . . . AVhen he was 
goiK'., Parnell re])eated moodily that he might not be able to vote 
for the second j-(*mling, if it were undca-stood that after the second 
reading the bill was to be withdrawn. ‘Very well,' said I, ‘that 
will of course destroy the government and the policy; but be that 
as it may, the cabinet, 1 am positiv(i, won't change their line.' 

The proce<Mlings at the foreign office brought to the 
supporters of government a lively sense of relief. In the 
course of the evening a. score of tlie waverers were found 
to have been satisfied, and were struck off the dissentient 
lists. But the relief did not last for many hours. The 
op}.)osition instantly challenged ministers (May 28) to say 
plainly which of the two courses they intended to adopt. 
Though short, this was the most vivacious debate of all. 
AVa,s the bill to be withdrawn, or was it to be postponed? 
If it was to 1)0 withdrawn, then, argued the tory leader 
(Sir M. H. Beach) in angry tones, the vote on the second 
reading would be a farce. If it was to be postponed, what 
was tliat but to paralyse the forces of law and order in 
Ireland in the meantime. Such things were trifling with 
jarliament, trifling with a vital constitutional question, and 
trifling with tlie social order which the government professed 
to bo so anxious to restore. A bill read a second time on 
such terms as these would be neither more nor less than 
a (lontinuance-iii-Office bill. 

This biting sally raised the temper of the House on both 
sides, and Air. Gladstone met it with that dignity which did 
not often fail to quell even the harshest of his adversaries. 

‘ You pronounce that obviously the motive of the govern- 
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ment is to ensure their own continuance in oliice. Tliey CHAP, 
prefer that to all the considerations connected with the . 
great issue before them, and tlieir minds in fact are of such 
a mean and degraded order, that they can only be acted 
upon, not by motives of lumoiir and duty, but simply by 
those of selfishness and personal interest. Sir, 1 do not- 
condescend to discuss tliat imputation. 'I’he dart aimed at 
our shield, being such a dart as that, is ieJuvi imhelle due 
ictu.' ^ 

The speaker then got on to the moi‘o hazardous part of 
the ground. He proceeded to criticise the t)l>scrvation of the 
leader of the opposition tliat ministers had undertaken to 
remodel the bill. ‘ That hapj^y word,’ he said, ^ as applied 
to the structure of the bill, is a pure invention.’ Lord 
Randolph interjected that the word used was not- ‘ re- 
modelled,’ but ^reconstructed.’ ‘Does the noble lord dare 
to say,’ asked the minister, ‘that it was used in res])cct of 
the bill?’ ‘Yes,’ said the noble lord. ‘ Never, never,’ cried 
the minister, with a vehemence that shook the hearts of 
doubting followers; ‘it was used with res])ect to one par- 
ticular clause, and one particular point of the bill, namely 
so much of it as touches the future relation of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland to the imperial parliament.’ Refore 
the exciting episode was over, it wuis st,ated definitely that if 
the bill were read a second time, miuisters would advise a 
prorogation and re-introduce the bill with amcndmeiits. 

The effect of this couple of hours was to convince the House 
that the government had made up their minds that- it was 
easier and safer to go to the country with the plan as it 
stood, than to agree to changes that would entangle them 
in new embarrassments, and discredit their confidence in 
their own handiwork. Ingenious negotiators perceived that 
their toil had been fruitless. Every man now knew the 
precise situation that he had to face, in respect alike of the 
Irish bill and liberal unity. 

On the day following this decisive scene (May 29), under 
the direction of the radical leader an invitation to a con- 
ference was issued to those members ‘ who being in favour 

^ Ban?. S06, p. 
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BOOK of kSoiiio sort of autonomy for Ireland, disapproved of the 
government bills in their present shape.’ The form of the 
1886. invitation is remarkable in view of its ultimate effect on 
Irish autonomy. The meeting was hold on May 81, in the 
same committee room upstairs that four years later became 
associated with the most cruel of all phases of the Irish 
controversy. Mr. Chamberlain presided, and some fifty-five 
gentlemen attended. Not all of them had hitherto been 
understood to be in favour eitlier of some sort, or of any sort, 
of autonomy for Ireland. The question was whether they 
should content themselves with abstention from the division, 
or should go into the lobby against the government. If they 
abstained, the bill would pass, and an extension of the party 
schism would be averted. The point was carried, as all 
great parliamentary issues are, by considerations apart from 
the nice and exact balance of argument on the merits. In 
iinxious and distracting moments like this, when so many 
argumciits tell in one way and so Tnany tell in another, a 
casting vote of(-cn belongs to the moral weight of some 
■ particular person. The chairman opened in a neutral 
sense. It seems to have been mainly the moral weight of 
Mr. Bright that sent down the scale. He was not present, 
but he sent a letter. He hoped that every man would use 
his own mind, but for his part he must vote against the bill. 
This let/ter was afterwards described as the death-warrant of 
the bill and of tlio administration. The course of the men 
who had been summoned because they were favourable to 
some sort of home rule was decided by the illustrious 
statesman Avho opposed every sort of homo rule. Their 
boat was driven straight upon the rocks of coercion by 
the iiilluenc.e of the great orator who had never in all his 
career beim more eloquent than Avhen he was denouncing 
the miscliief and futility of Irish coercion, and protesting 
that force is no remedy. 

One of th(^ best speakers in the House, though not at that 
time in the cabinet, was making an admirably warm and 
convinced defence alike of the policy and the bill while 
these proceedings were going on. But Mr. Fowler was 
listened to by men of pro-occupied minds. All knew what 
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momentous business was on foot in another part of the CHAP, 
parliamentary precincts. Many in tho ranks were confident . 
that abstention would carry the day. Others knew that the 
meeting had been suniinoned for no such purpose, and they 
made sure that the conveners would have their way. Tho 
quiet inside the House was intense and unnatural. As 
at last the news of the determination upstairs to vote 
against the bill ran along the benches before the speaker 
sat down, men knew that the ministerial day was lost. It 
was estimated by tho heads of the ‘Chamberlain group’ 
that if they abstained, tho bill would pass by a majority 
of five. Such a bill carried by such a majority could of 
course not have proceeded much further. Tho principle of 
autonomy would have been saved, and time would have 
been secured for deliberation upon a new plan. More than 
once Mr. Gladstone observed that no decision taken from 
the beginning of the crisis to tho end was either more 
incomprehensible or more disastrous. 

iv 

The division was taken a little after one o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th of June. The Irish leader made one 
of the most masterly sj^eeches that ever fell from him. 
Whether agreeing with or differing from the policy, every un- 
prejudiced listener felt that this was not tho mere dialectic 
of a party debater, dealing smartly with abstract or verbal 
or artificial arguments, but the utterance of a statesman 
with his eye firmly fixed upon the actual circumstances of 
the nation for whoso government this bill would make him 
responsible. As he dealt with Ulster, with finance, with tho 
supremacy of parliament, with the loyal minority, with the 
settlement of education in an Irish legislature, — soberly, 
steadily, deliberately, with that full, familiar, deep insight 
into the facts of a country, which is only possible to a man 
who belongs to it and has passed his life in it, the effect of 
Mr. Parnell’s speech w'as to make even able disputants on 
either side look little better than amateurs. 

The debate was wound up for the regular opposition by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who was justly regarded through- 
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out the session as having led his party with remarkable skill 
and judgment. Like the Irish leader, he seemed to be 
inspired by the occasion to a performance beyond his usual 
range, and he delivered the final charge with strong effect. 
The bill, he said, was the concoction of the prime minister 
and the Irish secretary, and the cabinet had no voice in the 
matter. The government had delayed the progress of the 
bill for a whole long and weary month, in order to give 
party wirepullers plenty of time in which to frighten 
waverers. To treat a vote on the second reading as a mere 
vote on a principle, without reference to the possibility of 
applying it, was a mischievous farce. Could anybody dream 
that if he supported the second reading now, he would not 
compromise his action in the autumn, and would not be 
appealed to as having made a virtual promise to Ireland, of 
which it would bo impossible to disappoint her ? As for the 
bill itself, whatever lawyers might say of the theoretic 
maintenance of supremacy, in practice it would have gone. 
All this side of the case was put by the speaker with the 
straight and vigorous thrust that always works with strong 
effect in this great arena of contest. 

Then came the unflagging veteran Avith the last of his five 
speeches. He Avas almost as white as the flower in his coat, 
but the splendid compass, the flexibility, the moving charm 
and power of his voice, were never more wonderful. The 
construction of the s})cech Avas a masterpiece, the temper of 
it unbroken, its freedom from taunt and bitterness and small 
personality incomparable, blven if Mr. Gladstone had been 
in the prime of his days, instead of a man of seventy-six years 
all struck ; even if he had been at his ease for the last four 
months, instead of labouring Avith indomitable toil at the two 
bills, bearing all the multifarious burdens of the head of a 
government, and all the weight of tlie business of the leader of 
the House, undergoing all the hourly strain and contention of 
a political situation of unpre(;edented difficulty, — much of the 
contention being of that peculiarly trying and painful sort 
which means the parting of colleagues and friends — his 
closing speech Avould still have been a surprising effort of 
free, argumentative, and fervid appeal. With the fervid 
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appeal was mingled more than one piece of piquant mockery. 
Mr. Chamberlain had said that a dissolution had no terrors 
for him. ‘ I do not wonder at it. I do not see how a dis- 
solution can have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his 
vessel, and he has touched his rudder in such a masterly 
way, that in whichever direction the winds of heaven may 
blow they must fill his sails. Supposing that at an election 
public opinion should be very strong in favour of the bill, 
my right hon. friend would then be perfectly prepared to 
meet that public opinion, and tell it, “I declared strongly 
that I adopted the principle of the bill'’ On the other 
hand, if public opinion were very adverse to the hill, ho 
again is in complete armour, because he says, “ Ves, 1 voted 
against the bill.” Supposing, again, public opinion is in 
favour of a very large plan for Ireland, my right hon. friend 
is perfectly provided for that case also. The government 
plan was not large enough for him, Jind he proposed in his 
speech on the introduction of the bill that wo should liavo a 
measure on the basis of federation, which goes beyond this 
bill. Lastly — and now I have very nearly boxed the com- 
pass — supposing that public opinion should take quite a 
different turn, and instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland, should demand very small measures for Ireland, 
still the resources of my right hon. friend are not exhausted, 
because he is then able to ])oint out that the last of his plans 
was for four provincial circuits controlled from London.’ 
All these alternatives and provisions Avere visibly ' creations 
of the vivid imagination, born of the liour and perishing 
with the hour, totally unavailable for the solution of a great 
and difficult problem.’ 

Noav, said the orator, was one of the golden moments of 
our history, one of those opportunities which may come and 
may go, but which rarely return, or if they return, ret urn at 
long intervals, and under circumstances which no man can 
forecast. There was such a golden moment in 1795, on the 
mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. At that moment the parlia- 
ment of Grattan was on the point of solving the Irish pro- 
blem. The cup was at Ireland’s lips, and she Avas ready to 
drink it, when the hand of England rudely and ruthlessly 
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book dashed it to the ground in obedience to the wild and 
— dangerous intimations of an Irish faction. There had been 
1886. great day of hope for Ireland since, no day when you 
might completely and definitely hope to end the controversy 
till now — more than ninety years. The long periodic time 
had at last run out, and the star had again mounted into 
the heavens. 

This strain of living passion was sustained with all its fire 
and speed to the very close. "Ireland stands at your bar 
expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are the 
words of truth and soberness. She asks a blessed oblivion 
of the past, and in that oblivion our interest is deeper even 
than hers. You have been asked to-night to abide by the 
traditions of which we are the heirs. What traditions ? By 
the Irish traditions ? Go into the length and breadth of the 
world, ransack the literature of all countries, find if you 
can a single voice, a single book, in which the conduct of 
England towards Ireland is anywhere treated ercept with 
profound and bitter condemnation. Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand ? No, they are a sad 
exception to the glory of our country. They are a broad 
and black blot upon the pages of its history, and what we 
want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we are the 
heirs in all matters except our relations with Ireland, and 
to make our relation with Ireland to conform to the other 
traditions of our country. So we treat our traditions, so we 
hail the demand of Ireland for what I call a blessed oblivion 
of the past. She asks also a boon for the future ; and that 
boon for the future, unless we are much mistaken, will be a 
boon (,o us in respect of honour, no less than a boon to her 
in respect of happiness, prosperity and peace. Such, sir, is 
her })raycr. Think, 1 beseech you ; think well, think wisely, 
think, not, for the moment, but for the years that are to 
come, before you reject this bill.’ 

The question was put, the sand glass was turned upon the 
table, the division bells were set ringing. Even at this 
moment, the ministerial whips believed that some were still 
wavering. A reference made by Mr. Parnell to harmonious 
communications in the previous summer with a tory minister, 
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inclined them to vote for the bill. On the other hand, the CHAP, 
prospect of going to an election without a tory opponent was l 
no weak temptation to a weak man. A common impression 
was that the bill would be beaten by ten or fifteen. Others 
were sure that it would be twice as much as either figure. 

Some on the treasury bench, perhaps including the prime 
minister himself, hoped against hope that tlie hostile majority 
might not be more than five or six. It ])roved to be thirty. 

The numbers were J143 aga,inst Ninety- three liberals 

voted against the hill These with the t\yo tellers were 
between one-third and one-fourth of the full liberal strength 
from Great Britain. So ended the first engagement in this 
long campaign. As I passed into his room at the House with 
Mr. Gladstone that night, he seemed for the first time to 
bend under the crushing weight of the burden that he had 
taken up. 


When ministers went into the cabinet, on the following 
day, three of them inclined pretty strongly towards resigna- 
tion as a better course than dissolution; mainly on the 
ground that the incoming government would then have to 
go to the country with a policy of I, heir own. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, entirely composed though pallid, at once opened 
the case with a list of twelve reasons for recommending 
dissolution, and the reasons were so cogent that his opening 
of the case was also its closing. They were entirely char- 
acteristic, for they began with precedent and the key was 
courage. Ho knew of no instance where a ministry defeated 
under circumstances like ours, upon a great policy or on a 
vote of confidence, faih'd to a])])eal to the c.ouiitry. Then 
with a view to the enthusiasm of our friends in this countr}', 
as well as to feeling in Ireland, it was essential that we 
should not lot the flag go down. We had been constantly 
challenged to a dissolution, and not to take the challenge ujj 
would be a proof of mistrust, weakness, and a faint heart. 
* My conclusion is,’ he said, ‘ a dissolution is formidable, but 
resignation would mean for the present juncture abandon- 
ment of the cause.’ His conclusion was accepted without 
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BOOK comment. The experts outside the cabinet were convinced 
/ that a bold front was the best way of securing the full fight- 
1886. power of the party. The white feather on such an issue, 
and with so many minds wavering, would be a sure provoca- 
tive of defeat. 

Mr. Gladstone enumerated to the Queen what he took to 
be the new elements in the case. There were on the side of 
the government, 1. The transfer of the Irish vote from 
the tories, 2. The popular enthusiasm in the liberal masses 
which he had never seen equalled. But what was the 
electoral value of enthusiasm against (a) anti-Irish preju- 
dices, (h) the power of rank, station, and wealth, (c) the kind 
of intluence exercised by the established clergy, ‘ perversely 
applied as ol‘ course Mr. Gladstone thinks in politics, but 
resting u]3on a very solid basis as founded on the generally 
excellent and devoted work which they do in their parishes.’ 
This remained to bo proved. On the other side there was 
the whig defection, with the strange and unnatural addition 
from Birmingham. ' Mr. Gladstone himself has no skill in 
these matters, and dare not lay an opinion before your 
Majesty on the probable general result.’ He thought there 
was little chance, if any, of a tory majority in the new 
parliament. Opinion taken as a whole seemed to point to a 
majority not very large, whichever way it may be. 

No election was ever fought more keenly, and never did 
so many powerful men fling themselves with livelier activity 
into a great struggle. The heaviest and most telling attack 
came from Mr. Bright, Avho had up to now in public been 
studiously silent. Every word, as they said of Daniel 
Webster, seemed to weigh a pound. His arguments were 
mainly those of his letter already given, but they were 
delivered with a gravity and force that told powerfully upon 
the large phalanx of doubters all over the kingdom. On 
the other side, Mr. Gladstone's plume waved in every part of 
the field. He unhorsed an opponent as he flew past on the 
road; his voice rang with calls as thrilling as were ever 
heard in England; he appealed to the individual, to his 
personal responsibility, to the best elements in him, to the 
sense of justice, to the powers of hope and of sympathy; he 
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displayed to the fidl that rare combination of qualities that 
had always enabled him to view affairs in all their range, ^ 
at the same time from the high commanding eminence 
and on the near and sober level. 

He left London on June 17 on his way to Edinburgh, and 
found ‘ wonderful demonstrations all along the road ; many 
little speeches; could not be helped. 'The feeling here,’ 
he wrote from Edinburgh (June 21), 'is truly wonderful, 
especially when the detestable state of the press is con- 
sidered.’ Even Mr. Goschen, whom ho described as ' suppl- 
ing in the main soul, brains, and movement to the dis- 
sentient body,’ was handsomely bcjiJen in one of the 
Edinburgh divisions, so fatal was the ])roximity of Achilles. 
'June 2% Off to Glasgow, 125. Mc^eting at I>. Spoke an 
hour and twenty minutes. Off* at 5.50. Reached Hawarden 
at 12.30 or 40. Some speeches by the way ; others 1 declined. 
The whole a scene of triumph. God help us, His p(X)r 
creatures.’ At Hawarden, he found chaos in his room, and 
he set to work upon it, but he did not linger. On rlune 25, 
‘off to Manchester; great meeting in the Free Trade Hall. 
Strain excessive. Five miles through the streets to Mr. 
Agnew’s; a wonderful spectacle half the way.’ From Man- 
chester he wrote, ‘ I have found the display of enthusiasm 
far beyond all former measure,’ and the torrid heat of the 
meeting almost broke him down, but friends around him 
heard him murmur, 'I must do it,’ and bracing himself with 
tremendous effort he went on. Two days later (June 28) he 
wound up the cam])aign in a speech at Liverpool, which 
even old and practised political hands who were there, found 
the most magnificent of them all. Staying at Courthey, the 
residence of his nephews, in the morning he enters, ' Worked 
up the Irish question once more fijr my last function. Seven 
or eight hours of processional uproar, and a speech of an 
hour and forty minutes to five or six thousand peopk' in 
Hengler’s Circus. Few buildings give so noble a presenta- 
tion of an audience. Once more my voice hold out in a 
marvellous manner. I went in bitterness, in the heat of my 
spirit, but the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.’ 

He had no sooner returned to Hawarden, than he wrote to 
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BOOK tell ^Irs. Gladstone (July 2) of a stroke which was thought 
— ^ to have a curiously dfemonic air about it : — ' 

The Leith business will show you I have not been inactive here. 

former M.P. attended my meeting in the Music Hall, and was 

greeted by me accordingly (he had voted against ns after wobbling 
about much). Hearing by late post yesterday that waiting to the 
last he had then declared against us, I telegraphed down to Edin- 
burgh in much indignation, that they might if they liked put me 
up against him, and T would go down again and speak if they 
wished it. They seem to have acted with admirable pluck and 
promptitude. Soon after mid-day to-day 1 received telegrams to 

say I am elected for Midlothian,^ and also for Leith, having 

retired rather than wait to he beaten. I told them instantly to 
publish this, as it may do good. 

The t^lueen, who liad never relished those oratorical 
crusades whether lie was in opposition or in office, did 
not approve of the first minist-er of the crown addressing 
meetings outside of his own constituency. In reply to a 
gracious and frank letter from Balmoral, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote : — 

Ho must state frankly what it is that has induced him thus to 
yield [to importunity for speeches]. It is that since the death 
of Lord Beaconsficld, in fact since 1880, the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh (he has not observed the 
same practice in the case of Sir M. H. Beach) have established 
a rule of what may be called ]) 0 ])ular agitation, by addressing public 
meetings from time to time at places with which they were not 
connected. This method was peculiarly marked in the case of 
Lord Salisbury as a peer, and this change on the part of the 
leaders of opposition has induced Mr. Gladstone to deviate on 
this critical occasion from the rule which he had (he believes) 
generally or uniformly observed in former years. He is, 
as he has previously apprised your Majesty, aware of the im- 
mense responsibility he has assumed, and of the severity of just 
condemnation which will he pronounced upon him, if he should 
eventually prove to have been wrong. But your Majesty will be 

^ ]](i was returned without opposition. 
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the first to perceive that, even if it luid been possible for him to CHAP, 
decline this great contest, it was not possible for him having . 
entered upon it, to conduct it in a half-hearted manner, or to omit 
the use of any means requisite in order to place (what he thinks) 
the true issue before the country. 

Nature, however, served the royal pur})o.sc. Before his 
speech at Liverpool, he was pressed to speak in the 
metropolis : — 

As to my going to London, — he wrote in reply, — 1 have twice liad 
my chest rather seriously strained, and I have at this moment a sense 
of internal fatigue within it which is (jtiite nev/ to mo, from the 
' effects of a bad arrangement in the hall at ]\Ianchestcr. Should any- 
thing like it be repeated at Liverpool to-morrow 1 shall not be fit 
physically to speak for a week, if then. Mentally I have never 
undergone such an uniriterru]>ted strain as since January 30 of 
this year. The forming and reforming of the government, the 
work of framing the hills, and studying the suhjrct (which none of 
the opponents would do), have left me almost stunned, and I liave 
the autumn in prospect with, })crhaps, most of the woik to do 
over again if we succeed. 

But this was not to be. The incomparable effort was in 
vain. The sons of Zeruiah were too hard for liiin, and 
England was unconvinced. 

The final result was that the ministerialists or liberals ^f 
the main body were reduced from 285 to 19G, the lories rose 
from 251 to 316, the dissentient liberals fell to 74, and Mr. 

Parnell remained at his former strength. In other words, 
the opponents of the Irish ])o]icy of the government were 
390, as against 280 in its favour; or a unionist majority of 
110, Once more no single party possessed an independent 
or absolute majority. An important member of the tory 
party said to a liberal of his acquaintance (July 7), that he 
was almost sorry the tories had not played the bold game 
and fought independently of the dissentient liberals. ‘But 
then,’ he added, ‘we could not have beaten you on the bill, 
without the compact to spare unionist seats.’ 

England had returned opponents of the liberal policy in 
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, but Scotland approved in the proportion of three to two, 
188G. Wales approved by five to one, and Ireland by four and a 
half to one. Another fact with a warning in it was that, 
taking the total poll for Great Britain, the liberals had 
1,344,000, the seceders 397,000, and the tories 1,041,000 
Therefore in contested constituencies the liberals of the 
main body were only 76,000 behind the forces of tories 
and seceders combined. Considering the magnitude and 
the surprise of the issue laid before the electors, and in 
view of the confident prophecies of even some peculiar 
(Tiends of tlic policy, that both policy and its authors 
would be swc]_)t out of existence by a universal explosion 
of national anger and disgust, there was certainly no final 
and irrevocjil)](^ verdict in a hostile British niajority of no 
more than four per cent, of the votes polled. Apart from 
electoral figures, coercion loomed large and near at hand, 
and coercion tried under the new political circumstances 
that would for the first time attend it, might well be trusted 
to do much more than wipe out the margin at the polls. 
‘ There is nothing in the recent defeat,' said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘ to abate the ho]>cs or to modify the anticipations of those 
who desire to meet the wants and wishes of Ireland.’ 


The question now before Mr. Gladstone was whether to 
meet the new parliament or at, once to resign. For a short 
time he wavered, along with an important colleague, and 
then he and all the rest came round to resignation. The 
considerations that guided him were these. It is best for 
Ireland that the party strongest in the new parliament 
should be at once confronted with its responsibilities. Again, 
we were bound to consider what would most tend to reunite 
the liberal party, .and it was in opposition that the chances of 
such reunion would be likely to stand highest, especially in 
view of coercion which many of the dissidents had refused to 
contemplate. If he could remodel the bill or frame a new 
one, that might be a possible ground for endeavouring to 
make up a majority, but he could not see his way to any 
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_ y personally, I think, her single remark was that I should require 
1886. gome rest. I remember that on a closing audience in 1874 she 
said she felt sure I might be reckoned upon to support the 
throne. She did not say anything of the sort to-day. Her mind 
and opinions have since that day been seriously warped, and I 
respect her for the scrupulous avoidance of anything which could 
have seemed to indicate a desire on her j)art to claim anything in 
common with me. 

Only at three points did the conversation touch upon anything 
even faintly related to public affairs . . . The second point 
was the conclusion of some arrangement for appanages or 
incomes on behalf of the third generation of the royal house. 
I agreed that there ought at a suitable time to be a committee 
on this subject, as had been settled some time back, she ob- 
serving tliat the recent circumstances had made the time un- 
suitable. I did not offer any suggestion as to the grounds 
of the affair, lint said it seemed to me possible to try some plan 
under which intended niarriages should be communicated without 
forcing a reply from the Houses. Also I agreed that the amounts 
were not excessive, I did not preteml to have a solution ready : 
but said it would, of course, be the duty of the government to 
submit a plan to the committee. The third matter was trivial : a 
(piestion or two from her on the dates and proceedings connected 
w’ith the meeting. Hie rest of the conversation, not a very long 
one, w'as (illed uji with nothings. It is rather melancholy. But 
on neither side, given ihc conditions, could it well be helped. 

On the following day she wrote a letter, making it evident, that 
so far as Ireland was concerned, slie could not trust herself to say 
what slie Avanted to say. . . . 

Among the liimdreds of letters that reached him every 
week was one from an evangelical lady of known piety, 
enclosing liim a form of prayer that had been issued against 
home rule. His acknowledgment (July 27) shows none of 
the impaticnei' of the batffed statesman : — 

I thank you much for your note ; and though 1 greatly 
deplored the issue, and the ideas of the ])rayer in question, yet, 
from the moment when T heard it was your composition, I knew 
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The sum of the matter seems to be that upon the whole, and 
in a degree, we who lived fifty, sixty, seventy years back, and 
are living now, have lived into a gentler time ; that the public c»n- 
science has grown more tender, as indeed was very needful ; and 
that in matters of practice, at sight of evils formerly regarded with 
indifference or even connivance, it now not only winces but rebels ; 
that upon the whole the race has been reapiug, and not scattering ; 
(earning and not wasting; and that without its being said that the 
old Prophet is wrong, it may be said that the young Prophet was 
unquestionably I'ight. 

Here is the way in wliicli a man of noble heart and high 
vision as of a circling eagle, transcends his individual chagrins. 
All this optimism was the natural vein of a statesman who 
had lived a long life of effort in persuading opinion in so many 
regions, in overcoming difficulty upon difficulty, in content 
with a small reform where men would not let him achieve a 
gi’eat one, in patching where he could not build anew, in un- 
c]uencha])lo faith, hope, patience, endeavour. Mr. Gladstone 
Iviiow as well as Tennyson tliat ' every Idessing has its draw- 
backs, and every age its dangers’; he was as sensitive as 
Tennyson or Ruskin or any of them, to the implacable 
tragedy of industrial civilisation — the city children ' blacken- 
ing soul and sense in city slime,’ progress halting on palsied 
feet ‘ among the glooming alleys,’ crime and hunger casting 
maidens on the street, and all the other recesses of human 
life depicted by the poetic prophet in his sombre hours. But 
the triumphs of the past inspired confidence in victories for 
the future, and meanwhile he thought it well to remind Eng- 
lishmen that ‘ their country is still young as well as old, and 
I hat in these latest days it has not been unworthy of itself.’ ^ 

On liis l)irthday he enters in his diary : — 

Dtx. Ii9, 188C). — This day in its outer experience recalls the 
Scotch usage which would say, ‘ terrible pleasant.’ In spite of the 
ruin of telegraph wires by snow, my letters and postal arrivals of 
to-day have much exceeded those of last year. Even my share of 

^ Amcileeta/i C''e/a7tr//, January 1887. reader will remember Mr. Glad- 
See also speech at Hawarden, on the stone’s contrast between poet and 
y>iie(Mrs "Reign, August 3U, 18S7. The nctire statesman at Kirkwall in 1883. 
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the reading was very heavy. The day was gone before it seemed 
to have begun, all amidst stir and festivity. The estimate was 
• nine hundred arrivals. 0 for a birthday of recollection. It is 
long since I have had one. There is so much to say on the soul’s 
history, but bracing is necessary to say it, as it is for reading 
Dante. It has been a year of shock and strain. I think a year 
of some progress ; but of greater absorption in interests which, 
though profoundly human, are quite olf the line of an old man’s 
direct preparation for passing tlie River of Death. I have not 
had a chance given me of creeping from this whirlpool, for I cannot 
abandon a cause which is so evidently tliat of my fellow-men, and 
in which a particular part seems to be assignecl to me. Therefore 
am I not disturbed ‘though the hills l>e carried into the middle 
of the sea.’ 


^T. 77. 


Hi 


To Lord Acton. 

Ilawarden^ Jan. 13, 1887. — It is with much pleasure that I read 
your estimate of Chamberlain. His character is remarkable, as 
are in a very high degree his talents. It is one of my common 
sayings that to me characters of the political class are the most 
mysterious of all 1 meet, so that 1 am obliged to travel the road of 
life surrounded by an immense number of judgments more or less 
in suspense, and getting on for practical purposes as well as I can. 

I have with a clear mind and con-science not only assented to 
but promoted the present conferences, and I had laboured in that 
sense long before Mr. Chamberlain made his speech at Birmingham. 
It will surprise as well as grieve me if they do harm ; if indeed 
they do not do some little good. Large and final airangements, 
it would be rash I think to expect. 

The tide is flowing, though perhaps not rapidly, in our favour. 
Without our lifting a finger, a crumbling proce.ss has begun in both 
the opposite parties. ‘In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength ’ is a blessed maxim, often applicable to temporals 
as well as spirituals. I have indeed one temptation to haste, 
namely, that the hour may come for me to say farewell and claim 
my retirement; but inasmuch as I remain in situ for the Irish 
question only, I cannot be so foolish as to allow myself to ruin by 
precipitancy my own purpose. Though I am writing a paper 
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BOOK on the Irish question for Mr. Knowles, it is no trumpet-blast, 
— ^ but is meant to fill and turn to account a season of comparative 
1888. quietude. 

The death of Iddesleigh has shocked and saddened us all. 
He was full of excellent qualities, but had not the backbone 
and strength of fibre necessary to restore the tone of a party 
demoralised by his former leader. In gentleness, temper, sacrifice 
of himself to the common purpose of hi.s friends, knowledge, quick-, 
ness of perception, general integrity of intention, freedom from 
personal aims, he was admirable. ... I have been constantly 
struggling to vindicate n portion of my time for the pursuits I- 
want to follow, but with very little success indeed. Some rudi- 
ments of Olympian religion have partially taken shape. I have a 
paper ready for Knowles probably in his March number on the 
Poseidon of Homer, a most curious and exotic personage. . . . 
Williams and Noigate got me the books I wanted, but alack for 
the time t-o read them ! In addition t-o want of time, I have to 
d(q)lore my slowness in reading, declining sight, and declining 
memory ; all very sm ious affairs for one who has such singular 
reason to be thankful as to genci’al health and strength. 

[ wish I could acknowledge duly or pay even in part your 
unsparing, untiring kindness in the discharge of your engagements 
as ‘Cook.’ Come early to England — and stay long. We will try 
u hat we can to bind you 

A tow niontlis lator, lio added to his multifarious exercises 
ill criticism and controversy, a performance that attracted 
ospocial aticiit iou.^ ‘ Mamma and 1/ ho Avrote to Mrs. Drew, 
‘are each of ns still separately engaged in a death-grapple 
Avilh llohfrt Khinere. I complained of some of the novels 
yon gave mo to rcatl as too stiff, but they are nothing to 
this. It is wholly out of the common order. At present 
I regard Avitli doubt aud dread the idea of doing anything 
on it, but cannot yet be sure whether your observations will 
be verified or not. In any case it is a tremendous book.’ 
And on April 1 (1888), he Avrote, ‘By hard work I have 
finished and am correcting my article on Robert Elsmere, 

‘ Roheri IC/miere: the Battle of Nineteenth Century in Later Clean- 
Belief, Republished from the twgrs, 1898. 
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It is rather stih* work. 1 have had two letters from her. CHAP. 
She is niiich to be liked personally, but is a fruit, I think, . 
of what must bo called Arnoldism.’ 

To Lord Acton. 

Aston Clinton, Trinrj, Easter Day, A^nil 1, ’88 — ] do not like to 
let too long a time elapse without some note of intercourse, even 
though that season approaches which ])rings you back to the shores 
of your country. AVerc you here I should have much to say on 
many things ; but I will nov' speak, or first speak, of what is 
uppermost, and would, if a mind is like a portmanteau, be taken 
or tumble out first. 

You perhaps have not hoard of liohrrl Etsmere, for 1 hud \rith- 
out surprise, that it makes its way slowly iiito public notice. It is 
not far from twice the length of an ordinary novel ; and the labour 
and effort of reading it all, 1 should say, sixfold ; while one could 
no more stop in it than in reading Thucydides. The idea of the 
book, perhaps of the writer, aj)pcars to be :i moveimmt of retreat 
from Christianity upon Theism: a Theism with a Christ glorihed, 
always in the human sense, but beyond the ordinary measure. It 
is worked out through the medium of a being ~ one ought to say 
a character, but I withhold the word, for theie is no sullicicnt sub- 
stratum of charaeter to uphold tlie (pialities — gifted with much 
intellectual subtlety and readiness, and almost every conceivable 
moral excellence. He finds Acnt in an energetic attempt to carr}’ 
his new gospel among the skilled artisans of Imndon, whom the 
writer apparently considers as supplying the norm, foi' all right 
human judgment, lie ha.s extraordinary success, establishes a new 
church under the name of the mwv Christian brothei’hood, kills 
himself with overwork, but leaves his project flourishing in 
a certain ‘ Elgood Street.’ It is in fact (like the Salvation Array) 
a new Kirche der Zukunft. 

I am always inclined to consider this Theism as among the least 
defensible of the positions alternative to Christianity. Robert 
Elsmere, who has been a parish clergyman, is upset entirely, as it 
appears, by the difficulty of accepting miracles, and by the sugges- 
tion that the existing Christianity grew up in an age specially 
predisposed to them. 
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BOOK I want as usual to betray you into helping the lame dog over 
— - ^ the stile ; and I should like to know whether you would think me 
1888. violently wrong in holding that the period of the Advent was 
a period when the appetite for, or disposition to, the supernatural 
was declining and decaying ; that in the region of human thought, 
speculation was strong and scepticism advancing ; that if our Lord 
were a inere man, armed only with human means, His whereabouts 
was in tliis and many other ways misplaced by Providence ; that 
the gospels and the New Testament must have much else besides 
miracle torn out of them, in order to get us down to the caput 
mortuum of Klgood Street. This very remarkable work is in effect 
identical with the poor, thin, ineffectual production published with 
some arrogance by the Duke of Somerset, which found a quack 
remedy for diliicultics in what he considered the impregnable 
citadel of belief in God. 

Knowles has brought this book before me, and being as strong 
as it is strange, it cannot perish still-born. 1 am tossed about 
with doubt as to writing upon it. 

To Lord A don. 

Oxford, April 8, '88. — 1 am grateful foi* your most interesting 
letter which contains very valuable warnings. On the other side 
is copied what I liave written on two of the f)oints raised by the 
book. Have I said too much t)f the Academy? I have spoken 
only of the first century. You refer to (apparently) about 250 
A.D. as a time of great progress ? But T was astonished on first 
reading the census of Christian clergy in Borne kmp. 8t. Cyprian, 
it was so slender. T am not certain, but docs not Beugnot estimate 
the Christians before Constantine’s conversion, in the west at 
one-tenth of tlie population ? ]\lrs. T. Arnold died yesterday here. 
Mrs. Ward had been summoned and she is coming to see me this 
evening. It is a very singular phase of the controversy which she 
has opened. AVhen <lo you repatriate ? 

I am afraid that my kindness to the Positivists amounts only to 
a comparative approval of their not dropping the great human 
tradition out of view; plus a very high appreciation of the 
personal qualities of our friend . 
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To Lord Acton. 

DolUs Hill, May 18, ’88. — Your last letter was one of extreme'' 
interest. It raised such a multitude of points, after 3 ^our perusal 
of my article on R Elsmere, as to stimulate in the highest degree 
my curiosity to know how far you would carry into propositions, 
the ideas which you for the most part obliquely put forward. 

I gave the letter to Mary, who paid us a flying visit in London, 
that she might take it to Hawarden for full digestion. For myself I 
feed upon the hope that when (when ?) you come back to England 
we may go over the points, and I may I'cap further benefits from 
your knowledge. I will not now attempt anything of the kind. 
But T will say this generally, that I am not so much ojipressod 
as you appear to be, with the notion that great difliculties have 
been imported by the researches of scientists into the religious 
and theological argument. As respects cosmogony and geogony, 
the Scripture has, I think, taken much benefit from them. What- 
ever be the date of the early books, Pentateuch or llexateuch in 
their present edition, the Assyri(dogical investigations seem to me 
to have fortified and acci’cdited their substance by producing 
similar traditions in variant forms inferior to the Mosaic forms, 
and tending to throw- them back to a higher antiijidty, a foun- 
tainhead nearer the source. Then thcrii is the great chapter 
of the Dispersal : which Penan (I think) treats as exhibiting the 
marvellous genius (!) of the Jews. As to uidiroken sequences in 
the physical order, they do not trouble me, liocausc we have to 
do not with the natural but the moral order, and over this science, 
or as I call it natural science, docs not wave her sceptre. It is 
no small matter, again (if so it be, as I suppose), that, after 
warring for a century against miracle as unsustained b)' ex- 
perience, the assailants should now have to aliandon that ground, 
stand only upon sequence, and controvert the great facts of the 
New Testament only by raising to an extravagant and unnatural 
height the demands made under the law of testimony in order 
to [justify] a rational l)elicf. One admission has to be made, 
that death did not come into the world by sin, namely the 
sin of Adam, and this sits inconveniently by the declaration of 
Saint Paul. 

Mrs. Ward w-rote to thank me for the tone of my article. Her 


CHAP. 

I. 

Iet! 79.' 
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BOOK first intention was to make some reply in the Nineteenth Century 

^ itself. It appears that advised her not to do it. But 

1888. Knowles told me that he was labouring to bring her up to the 
scratch again. There, I said, you show the cloven foot; you 
want to keep the NinekeMth Century pot boiling. 

I own that your reasons for not being in England did not 
appear to me cogent, but it would be impertinent to make myself 
a judge of them. The worst of it was that you did not name 
any date. But 1 must assume that you are coming ; and surely 
the time cannot now be far. Among other things, I want to 
speak with you about French novels, a subject on which there 
has for me been quite recent^ cast a most lurid light. 

Acton’s letters in reply may have convinced Mr. Gladstone 
that there were depths in this supremo controversy that he 
li.ad hardly sounded; and adversaria that he might have’ 
mocked from a ])rofessor of the school or schools of unbelief, 
ho could not in his inner mind make light of, when coming 
from the pen of a catholiQ believer. Before and after the 
article on Robert Ehmere appeared, Acton, the student with 
his vast historic knowledge a,nd his d(^ep penetrating gaze, 
warned the impassioned ci'itic of some historic point over- 
^stated or understated, some dangerous breach left all un- 
guarded, some lack of nicety in definition. Acton’s letters 
Avill one day see the light, and the reader may then know 
hoAv candidly Mr. Gladstone was admonished as to the excess 
of his description of the iuoivjI action of Christianity; as to 
the risk of sending mod(‘rn (piestions to ancient answers, for 
the apologists of an ago can only meet the diihculties of 
tlunr age; that there are leaps and hounds in the history of 
thought; how well did Newman once say that in theology 
you have to meet, (piestions that the Fathers could hardly 
have been made to understand; how if you go to St. Thomas 
or Ijcihnitz or Pahy for i-escue from Hegel or Haeckel your 
apologetics will he a. record of disaster. You insist broadly, 
says Acton, on ludief in the divine nature of Christ as the 
soul, substance., and creative force of Christian religion; you 
assign to it very much of the good the church has done; all 
this with little or no qualification or drawback from the 
other side : — 
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Enter Martineaii or Stephen or (uiiattached), and loq. CHAR 

Is this the final judgment of the chief of liberals! tlie pontifi’ of ^ 
a church whose fathers are the later Milton and the later Penn, 

Locke, Bayle, Toland, Franklin, Turgot, Adam Smith, Washington, 
Jefferson, Bentham, Dugald Stewart, Komilly, Tocquevillc, 
Channing, Macaulay, Mill! These men and others like them 
disbelieved that doctrine established freedom, and they undid the 
work of orthodox Christianity, they swept away that appalling 
edifice of intolerance, tyranny, cruelty, which believers in Christ 
built up to perpetuate their belief. 

The philosophy of liberal liistory, Acl^m proceeds, which 
has to acknowledge the invcJuahle services of early 
Christianity, feels the anti-libenil mid miti-social action of 
later Christianity, before the rise of the sects that rejected, 
some of them the divinity of Christ; others, the institutions 
of the church erected upon it. Liberalism if it admits these 
things as indifFerent, surrenders its own rirm)i dVfre, and 
ceases to strive for an ethical cause. ]f the doctrine of 
Torqueinada make ns condone Ids morality, there can he no 
public right and no wrong, no political sin, no sccnlar cause 
to die for. So it might be said that— 

You do not work really from the jiriiiciplc of lil)eralisra, hut 
from the cognate, though distinct principles of democraty, 
nationality, progress, etc. To some extent, 1 fear, you will 
estrange valued friends, not assuredly by any expression of 
theological belief, but liy se.eining to ignore the great central 
problem of Christian politics. If I had to jmt my own doubts, 
instead of the average liberals, 1 should state tlic case in other 
words, but not altogether dillercntly.^ 

'MayC, ISSS. 
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{!8S6-mS) 

Thosk wl\n come over hither io us from England, and some weak 
people among ourselves, whenever in discourse we make mention of 
liberty and property, shake their heads, and tell us that ‘Ireland is 
a depending kingdom,’ as if ibey would seem by this phrase to 
intend, that the people of Ireland are in some state of slavery or 
dependence different from those of England.- Jonathan Swift. 

BOOK In tlio luinistiy tliah succocdocl Mr. (lladstone in 1886, 

. Sir Michael Piicks Beach undertook for the second time the 

1886. othcc of Irish seci’ctary, vvliile Lord Randolph Churchill 
filled his jilace at the exchecpier and as leader of the House. 
The new Irish policy was to open with the despatch of a 
distinguished soldier to put down moonlighters in Kerry; 
the creation of one royal commission under Lord Cowper, 
to inquire into land rents and land purchase; and another 
to inquii’c into the country's material rcvsources. The two 
commissions were well-estahlished ways of marking time. 
As for L'ish industries and Irish resources, a committee of 
the House of Commons had made a report in a blue hook of 
a thousand pages only a yeai* before. On Irish land there 
had been a. grand commission in 1880, and a committee of 
the House of Loi’ds in 1882-3. The latest Purchase Act was 
hardly yet a, year old. Then to commission a general to hunt 
down little handfuls of peasants who with blackened faces 
and rude hre-arms crept stealthily in the dead of night 
round lonely calmis in the remote hillsides and glens of 
Kerry, was hardly more sensible than it- would be to send 
a squadron of life-guards t-o catch pickpockets in a 
London slum. 

A question that exercised Mr. Gladstone at least as 
sharply as the proceedings of ministers, was the attitude 
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to be taken by those who had quitted him, ejected him in CHAP, 
the short parliament of 1886, and fought the election against . 
him. We have seen how much controversy arose long years 
before as to the question whereabouts in the House of 
Commons the Peelites should take their seatsd The same 
perplexity now confronted the liberals who did not agree 
with Mr. Gladstone upon Irish government. Lord Hartington 
wrote to him, and here is his reply:— 

August 2, 1886. — I fully appreciate tlu; feeling which has 
prompted your letter, and I admit the reality of the dithculties 
you deseribe. It is also clear, I think, that so far as title to 
places on the front opposition bench is concerned, your right to 
them is identical with ours. I am afraid, liowev('r, that I cannot 
materially contribute to relieve you from embarrassment. The 
choice of a seat is more or less the choice of a symbol ; and 1 have 
no such acquaintance with your political views and intentions, as 
could alone enable me to judge what materials I have before me 
for making an answer to your impiiry. For my own part, I 
earnestly desire, subject to the paramount exigencies of the Irish 
question, to promote in every way the I’cunion of the liberal 
party; a desire in which f earnestly trust that you participate. 

And I certainly could not directly or indirec^tly dissuade you 
from any step which you may be inclined to take, and which 
may appear to you to have a tendency in any measure lo ])romote 
that end. 

A singular event occurred a,t the end of the year (1886), 
that produced an important change in the relations of this 
group of liberals to the government that they had placed and 
maintained in power. Lord Randol[)h, the young minister 
who with such extraordinary rapidity had risen t.o ascoiidency 
in the councils of the government, suddenly in a fatal nK)nient 
of miscalculation or capilce resigned (Dec. 23). Political 
suicide is not easy to a man wilL energy and resolution, but 
this was one of the j'are cases. In a situation so strangely 
unstable and irregular, with an administration resting on 
the support of a section sitting on benches opposite, and 
still declaring every day that they adhered to old liberal 
^ 8ce vol. i. p. 423. 
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BOOK principles and hid no wish to sever old party ties, the 
. withdrawal of Lord Randolph Churchill created boundless 
1886 . perturbation. It was one of those exquisite moments in 
which excited politicians enjoy the ineffable sensation that . 
the end of the world has come. Everything seemed pos- 
sible. Lord Hartingt-on was summoned from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, lait being by temperament incredulous of 
all vast elemental convulsions, he took his time. On his 
return ho declined Lord vSalisbury’s offer to make way for 
him as heaxl of the g(»vornment-. The glitter of the prize 
might liavc tempted a man of schoolboy ambition, but Lord 
Hartangt.on was too experienced in affiiirs not to know that 
to be head of a group that held tlie hahuice was, under such 
equivocal (anaimstamjcs, far the more substantial and com- 
manding ]K)sition of the two. Mr. Goschen’s case was 
different', and by taking the vaennl. post at the exchequer 
ho saved the ])rimc ministci* from the necessity of going back 
under Lord Randolph’s yoke. As it happened, all this gave 
a shake to both of the unionist, wings. The ominous clouds 
of coerc'ion were sailing slowly hut discernibly along the 
horizon, and this made men in the unionist camp still more 
restless and uneasy. ]\Ir. Chaml)ciiain, on the very day of 
the announcement of the Chunhill resignation, had made a 
speech that, was t.ak(‘.n to hold out an olive branch to his old 
friends. Sir William llarccourt, ovct holding stoutly in fair 
wc'ather and in foul t.o t.ho ])a.rty ship, thought the break-up 
of a, great political c.oinbination to be so immense an evil, as 
to call foi’ almost a.ny sanritices to ]n’evcnt it. He instantly 
wrote to Einninghain t.o express his desire to co-operate in 
re-union, and in the ('oiirse of a few days live members of the 
oiiginal liberal cabinet of 18 S() met at his house in what was 
known as the Round Table Conference.^ 

A letter of Mr. Gladstone’s to me puts some of his 
views on the situatioTi (ircated by the retirement of Lord 
Randolph : — 

JIawarden, Christma!^ Daif, LS86.— Between Christmas services, 
a flood of cards and congratulations for the season, and many 

^ Sir W. Hamuirt , Wr Chamberlain, Lord Herschell, (Sir George Trevelyan, 
and myself. 
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interesting letters, I am drowned in work to-day, having just at CHAP. 
Ij P.M. ascertained what my letters are. So forgive me if, first . . 
thanking you very much for yours, T deal with some points 77. 
rather abruptly. 

1. Churchill has committed an outrage as against the Queen, and 
also the prime minister, in the method of resigning and making 
known his resignation. This, of course, they will work against 
him. 2. He is also entirely wrong in supposing tliat the finance 
minister has any ruling authority on the great estimates of 
defence. If he had, he would bo the master of the country, 

But although he has no right to demand the coiKurrence of hi.s 
colleagues in his view of the estimates, he has a rather special 
right, because these do so much towards determining budget and 
taxation, to indicate his own views by resignation. 1 have 
repeatedly fought estimates to the extremity, with an intention 
of resigning in case. But to send in a I'csignation makes it 
impossible for his colleagues as men of honour to recede, ‘k 1 
think one of his best points is that he had made l)efore taking 
office recent and formal declarations on behalf of economy, of 
which his colleagues must be taken to liave been cognisant, and 
Salisbury in particular. He may plead that he could not reduce 
these all at once to zero. 4. Cannot something be done, without 
reference to the holes that may l)e picked, to give him some 
support as a champion of economy ? This talk about the con- 
tinental war, I for one regard as ])ure nonsense when aimed at 
magnifying our estimates. 

5. With regard to Hartington. What he will do 1 know not, 
and our wishes could have no weight with him. . . . The position 
is one of such difficulty for IT, that 1 am very sorry for him, 
though it was never more trJie that he \\4io makes his own ))ed 
in a certain way must lie in it. Chamberlain’s speech hits him 
very hard in case of acceptance. 1 take it for granted that he 
will not accept to sit among thirteen tories, but will have to 
demand an entry by force, i.c. with three or four friends. To 
accept upon that footing would, I think, be the logical conse- 
quence of all he has said and done since April. In logic, he ought 
to go forward, or, as Chamberlain has done, backward. The 
Queen will, I have no doubt, be brought to bear upon him, and 
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BOOK the nine-tenths of his order. If the Irish question rules all others, 

^ all he has to consider is whether he (properly flanked) can serve 

1887. Qf questlon. But with this logic we have 

nothing to do. The question for us also is (I think), what is 
best for our view of the Irish question ? 1 am tempted to wish 
that he should accept ; it would clear the ground. But I do not 
yet sec my way with certainty. 

G. With regard to Chamheriain. From what has already passed 
between us you know that, apart fi-om the new situation and 
from his declaration, I was very desirous that everything honour- 
able should be done to conciliate and soothe. Unquestionably his 
speech is a new fact of great weight. He is again a liberal, quand 
mhae, and will not on all points (us good old floe Hume used to 
say) swear black is white for the sake of his views on Ireland. 
We ought not to waste this new fact, but take careful account of 
it. On the otlna- hand, I think he will see that the moment for 
taking account of it has not come. Clearly the first thing is to 
see who are the government. AMien we see this, we shall also 
know something of its colour and intentions. I do not think 
.Randolph can go back. He would go back at a heavy discount. 
If he wants to minimise, the ordy way I see is that he should 
isolate his vote, on the estimates, form no clicjm, and proclaim 
strong support- in Irish matters and general policy. Thus he 
might pave a roundabout road of return. ... In many things 
GoscIk'h is more of a liberal than Hai-tingt-on, and he would carry 
w'ith him next- to nobody. 

7. On the whole, I rejoice to think that, come what may, this 
aflair will really affect progress in the Irish question. 

A ha})py Christmas t o you. It will be happier than that of the 
ministers. 

Mr. (lladstoiio gave tlic Roiiiul Table his blessing, his 
‘ general idea being that ho had better meddle as little as 
possible with the conference, and retain a free hand.' Lord 
Hartington would neither join the conference, nor deny that 
he thought it premature. While negotiation was going on, 
he said, somebody must stay at home, guard the position, 
and keep a watch on the movements of the enemy, and this 
duty was his. In truth, after encouraging or pressing Mr. 
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Goschen to join the government, it was obviously impossible CHAP, 
to do anything that would look like desertion either of him . 
or of them. On the other side, both English liberals and 
Irish nationalists were equally uneasy lest the unity of the 
party should be bought by the sacrifice of fundamentals. The 
conference was denounced from this quai-ter as an attempt to 
find a compromise tliat would help a few men sitting on the 
fence to salve ‘ their consciences at tbe expense of a nation’s 
rights.’ Such remarks are worth quoting, l,o illustiMte the 
temper of the rank and file. Mr. Parnell, tliough alive l.o the 
truth that when people go into a conference it. usually ineaiis 
that they are I'eady to give up something, was thorougbly 
awake to the satisfaeLjry signiticaiice of the Birmingham 
overtures. 

Things at the round table foi‘ .some time went smoc)thly 
enough. Mr. Chamberlain gradually advanced the whole 
length. He publicly committed himself to the expediency of 
establishing some kind of legi.slat.ive authority in Dublin in 
accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s princi})lo, with a preference 
in his own mind for a plan on the lines of Canada, This he 
followed up, also in public, by the a-dmi.ssion tbat of course the 
Irish legislature must beall(»wed to organize their own form 
of executive government, either by an imitation on a. small 
.scale of all that goes on at Westminster and Whitehall, or in 
whatever other .shape they might think proper. ‘ ’bo as.scnt. 
to an Iri.sh legislature for such affairs as parliament might 
determine to be di.stinctivcly Iri.sh, wit.h a.u executive re.spon- 
sible to it, was to accept the party credo on the subject.. Then 
the surface became mysteriously ruffled. Language was used 
by some of the pleni})otentiarics in public, of which each side 
in turn complained as inconsLstent with conciliatory negotia- 
tion in private. At last on t.he very day on which t.ho pro- 
visional result of the conference was laid before Mr. Gladstone, 
there appeared in a print called t.he Baptist - an article from 
Mr. Chamberlain, containing an ardent plea foj* the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh church, but w'arniiig the Welsh- 
men that they and the Scotch crofters and the English 

, " Baptist article, in Times, Feb. 25, 

1887. 


^ See speeches at Hawick, Jan. 22, 
and at Birmingham, Jan, ‘i9, 1887. 
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BOOK labourers, tbirly-t,wo millions of people, must all go without 

> much-needed legislation because three millions were disloyal, 

1886. nearly six hundred memdiers of parliament would ho 

reduced to forced inactivity, because some eighty delegates, 
representing the policy and receiving the pay of the Chicago 
convention, were determined to obstruct all business until 
their demands had heen conceded. Men naturally asked 
what was the use of continuing a discussion, when one party 
to it was attacking in this peremptory fashion the very 
persons and the policy that in private he was supposed to 
accept. Mr. Gladstone showed no implacability. Viewing 
the actual cha.rmher of the Baptist letter, he said to Sir W. 
Harcourt,, ‘ I am inclined to think we can hardly do more 
now, than to say we fear it has interposed an unexpected 
obstacle in the way of any attempt at this moment to sum 
up the result, of your communications, which we should 
otherwise hopefully have done; but on the other hand we 
are unwilling that so much ground apparently gained should 
be lost, that a, little time may soften or remove the present 
ruflling of the surface, and that we are quite willing that the 
subject slinidd stand over for resumption at a convenient 
season.’ 

The resumption never happened. I'wo or three weeks 
later, Mr. Chaml)(a-lain announced that he did not intend to 
return to the round table.^ No other serious and formal 
attempt was ever made on either side to prevent the liberal 
unionists from hardening into a separate species. When 
they hecarne accomplices in coercion, they cut off the chances 
of re-union. Coercion was the key to the new situation. 
Just as at the beginning oi‘ 188G, the announcement of it by 
the tory government marked the parting of the ways, so was 
it now. 


ii 

AVe must now with reasonable cheerfulness turn our 
faces back towards Ireland. On the day of his return from 

^ If anybody should ever wish See also Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
further to disinter the history of this July 26, 18S7, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fruitless episode, ho will find all the letter to Mr. Evelyn Ashley, TirmSt 
details in a speech by Sir William July 29, 1887, and a speech of my own 
Harcourt at Derby, Feb. 27, 1889. at Wolverhampton, April 19, 1887. 
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Ireland (August 17, 1886) Mr. Parnell told me that he CHAP, 
was quite sure that rents could not be paid in the . 
coming winter, and if the country Avas to be kept quiet, 
the government would have to do something. lie hoped 
that they would do something; otherwise there would be 
disturbance, and that ho did not want. He had made up 
his mind that his interests Avould he best served by a quiet 
winter. For one thing he knew that disturbance would be 
followed by coercion, and ho knew and often said that of 
course strong coercion must always in the long run win the 
day, little as the victory might be Avorth. For another thing 
he apprehended that disturbance might frigliton aAvay his nev^ 
political allies in Great Britain, and destroy the combination 
Avhich he had so dexterously built up. This Avas now a- 
dominant element with him. He desired definitely that tlie 
next stage of his movement should he in the largest sense 
political and not agrarian. Ho brought two or throe stit-s of 
proposals in this sense before the House, and finally produced 
a Tenants Relief bill. It was not brillianl/ly fi'anKul. Foi’ in 
truth it is not in human nature, either Irish or any other, to 
labour the framing of a bill Avhich has no chance of being 
seriously considered. 

The golden secret of Irish government was always to begin 
by trying to find all possible points foi’ disagreement with 
anything that Mr. Parnell said or propos(‘d, instead of seeking 
Avhether what he said or proposed might not furnish a basis 
for agreement. The (conciliatory tone was soon over, and the 
Parnell bill Avas thrown out. The Irish seeretajy denounced 
it as permanently upsetting the settlement of J881, as giving 
a death -bio Av to purcliase, and as produced Avithout the proof 
of any real grounds for a general ncduction in judicial rents. 
Whatever else he did, said Sir Mi (chad Hicks Beach, he woidd 
never agree to govern Ireland by a ])oli(y of blackmail.^ 

A serious movement followed the failure of the government 
to grapple with arrears of rent. The policy known as the 
plan of campaign was launched. The plan of campaign was 
this. The tenants of a given estate agreed with one another 
what abatement they thought just in the current half-year’s 

Ham. 309, Sept. 21, 1886. 
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BOOK rent. Tins in a body they pi-ofibrod to landlord or agent. If 
— > it was refused as payment in full, they handed the money to 

a managing eommittcc, and the committee deposited it with 
some person in whom they had confidence, to bo used for the 
purpose of the struggle.^ That such proceeding constituted 
an unlawful conspiracy nobody doubts, any more than it can 
be doubted that before the Act of 1875 every trade combina- 
tion of a like kind in this islaTid was a conspiracy. 

At an early stage the Irish leader gave his opinion to the 
present Avriter ; — 

Dec. 7, 1886. — Mr. rariiell called, lookirrg very ill and worn, 
lie wisked to know what I thought of the effect of the plan of 
campaign upon pul)! ic opinion. ‘If you mean in Ireland,^ I said, 

‘ of course I have no view, and it would be worth nothing if I had. 
In England, tlie effect is wholly bad ; it offends almost more even 
than outrages.’ He said he had been very ill and had taken no 
part, so that lie stands free and uncommitted. He was anxious 
to have it fully understood that the fixed ])oint in his tactics is 
to maintain the alliance Avith the English liberals. He referred 
with much liitterncss, and very justifiable too, to the fact that 
Avhen Ireland seemed to be quiet some short time back, the 
government had at once begun to draAv away from all their 
promises of I’cmedial legishition. If now rents were paid, meetings 
abandoned, and newspapers moderated, the same thing would 
happen over again as usual. However, he would send for a certain 
one of his licuteuants, and would press for an immediate cessation 
of the violent sp('.eches. 

Dreemher 12. — Mr. Parnell came, and we had a prolonged 
conversation. The lieutemint had come over, and had defended 
the plan of cam})aign. Mr. Parnell persevered in his dissent and 
disapproval, and they parted with the understanding that the 
meetings should be dropped, and the movement calmed as much 
as could be. I told him that I had heard from Mr. Gladstone, 
and that he could not j)ossibly show any tolerance for illegalities. 

That his opponents should call upon Mr. Gladstone to 
denounce the plan of ('uinpaign and cut himself off from 
its authors, was to be expected. They made the most of it. 


^ 8ee United Ireland^ Oct. 23, 1886. 
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But he was the last man to ho turned aside from tho pro- CHAP, 
secution of a policy that ho deemed of overwhelming v 
moment, by any minor currents. Immediately after tho 
election, Mr. Parnell had been informed of his view tluit it 
would he a mistake for English and Irish to aim at uniform 
action in parliament. Motives could not he at all points the 
same. Liberals wore hound to keep in view (next to what 
the Irish question might require) the reunion of the lihorjil 
party. The Irish were hound to have spc^cial regard to the 
opinion and circumstances of Ireland. Common ac'tion ii[) 
to a certain degree would arise from tho necessities of tlie 
position. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s view. He was bent on 
bringing a revolutionary inovernent to what he contidently 
anticipated would ho a good end ; t.o allow a passing phase 
of that movement to divert him, would he to abandon his 
own foundations. No reformer is lit for his task who suffers 
himself to be frightened off by the (excesses of an oxtrerno 
wing. 

In reply to rny account of the conversntioji witli Mix 
Parnell, he wrote to me : — 

Hawarden, December 8, 1880. — I have received your very (Hear 
statement and reply in much haste for the post- making the same 

request as yours for a return. I am glad t(^ find the speech 

is likely to he neutralised, I ho})e effectually. Jt was really very 
bad. I am glad you write to . 2. As to the campaign in Ire- 
land, Ido not at present feel tho forego of Hartington’s appeal to 
me to speak out. I do not i-ecollect that ho ever spoke out a])out 
Churchill, of whom he is for the time the enthusiastic follower J 
3. But all I say and do must he kept apart from the slightest 
countenance direct or indirect to illegality. We too suffer under 
the power of the landlord, hut we cauuot adopt this as a method 
of breaking it. 4. I am glad you opened the question of ir ter- 
mediate measures. ... 5. Uj)on the whole I siqjpose he secs he 
cannot have couiiteiiaiice from us in the plan of campaign. The 
question rather is how much disavowal. I have contradicted 
a tory figment in Glasgow that I had approved. 

At a later date (September 1(5, 1887) he wrote to mo as to 

^ Lord Randolph had encouraged a plan of campaign in Ulster against 
homo rule. 
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BOOK an intended spcecli at Newcastle: — ‘You will, I have no 
douht, press even more earnestly than before on the Irish 
1887. people the duty and policy of maintaining order, and in 
these instances T shall ho very glad if you will associate me 
with yourself.’ 

‘ The plan of campaign,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ was one of 
thos(3 devices that cannot he reconciled with the principles 
of law and order in a civilised country. Yet wo all know 
thjit such devices are the certain result of misgovernmenty. 
With respect to this particular instance, if the plan he 
hlamoahlo (I cannot deny that I feel it difficult to acquit any 
such plan) I feel its authors arc not one-tenth part so hlame- 
ahle as the government whoso contemptuous refusal of what 
they have now granted, was the parent and source of the 
mischief.’ ^ Tliis is worth looking at. 

The Cowper Commission, in February 1887, reported that 
refusal by some Lmdlords explained much that had occurred 
in the way of cond)ination, and that the growth of these 
combinations had been fa-cilitated by the fall in prices, 
restriction of credit by the banks, and other circumstances 
nraking the payment of rout impossible.^ Remarkable 
evidence was given by Sir Redvers Buller. He thought 
there should be some mea,ns of modifying and redressing the 
grievance of rents being still higher than the people can pay. 

‘ You have got a very ignorant poor people, and the law 
should look after them, instead of wliich it has only looked 
after the rich.’ ^ This was exactly what Mr. Parnell had said. 
In the Flo use the government did not believe him; in Ire- 
laTul they admitted his case io l)o true. In one instance 
General Buller wrote to the agents of the estate that he 
believed it was impossible for the tenants to pay the rent 
that was demanded; there might be five or six rogues 
among them, but in his opinion the greater number of them 
were nearer famine than paying rent.^ In this very case 
ruthless evictions followed. The same scenes were enacted 
elsewhere. The landlords were within their rights, the courts 
were bound by the law, the police had no choice but to back 

^ Speech at the Memorial Hall, ^ Freeman, Jan. 1887. 

July 29, 1887. Questions 16, 473-5. 

“ Report, p. 8, sect. 15. 
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the courts. The legal case was complete. The moral case CHAP, 
remained, and it was through these barbarous scenes that in v 
a rough and nou-logical way the realities of the Irish land 
system for the first time gained access to the minds of the 
electors of Great Britain. Such devices as the plan of cam- 
paign came to be regarded in England and Scotland as what 
they were, incidents in a groa,t social struggle. In a vast 
majority of cases the mutineers succeeded in extorting 
a reduction of rent, not any more immoderate than the 
reduction voluntarily made by good ]a,ndlords, or decreed in 
the land-courts. No agm.rian movement in Ireland was ever 
so unstained by crime. 

Some who took part in these affairs made no secret of 
political motives. Unlike Mr. Parnell, they deliberately 
desired to make government difticidt. Others feared that 
complete inaction would give an opening to tlie Fenian 
extremists. This section had already shown some signs both 
of their temper and their intluence in certain procccdirjgs 
of the Gaelic association a.t Tluirlcs. But the main spring 
was undoubtedly agrarian, and the force of the spring came 
from mischiefs that ministers had ]*ofused to face in time. 

* What they call a conspiracy now/ said one of the insurgent, 
leaders, ‘ they will call an Act of parliament next year.’ So 
it turned out. 

The Commission felt themselves ‘ constrained to re- 
commend an earlier revision of judicial rents, on accoui]t 
of the straitened circumstances of Irish farmers.’ What 
the commissioners thus told ministers in the spring was 
exactly what the Irish leader had told them in the pre- 
vious autumn. They found that there were ‘real grounds’ 
for some legislation of the kind that the chief secrcLiry, 
unconscious of what his cabinet was so rapidly to come to, 
had stigmatized as the policy of l)lackmail. 

On the last day of March 1S87, the government felt the 
necessity of introducing a measure based on facts that (hoy 
had disputed, and on prindples that they had repudiated. 
Leaseholders were admitted, some hundred thousand of 
them. That is, the more solemn of the forms of agrarian 
contract wore set aside. Other provisions wo may pass over. 
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BOOK But this was not the hill to which the report of the Com- 

/ mission pointcjd Blie pitli of that report was the revision 

and ahatomont of judicial rents, and from the new hill this 
vital point was omitted. It could hardly have been other- 
wise after a curt declaration made by the prime minister in 
the previous August. ‘ We do not contemplate any revision 
of judicial rents,’ he said— immediately, by the way, after 
iippointing a commission to find out wliat it was that they 
ought to contemplate. ‘ AVe do not thiidv it would be honest 
in the first place, and wo think it would be exceedingly 
inexj)edient..’^ He now r^^peated that to interfere with 
judicial rents he(!ause prices had fallen, would be to ‘lay your 
nxe to the root of the fabric of civilised society.’^ Before the 
hill was introduc-ed, Mi'. Balibur, who had gone to the Irish 
oflice on the retinanent of Sir M. H. Beach in the month 
of March, proclaimed in kuiguage even more fervid, that it 
would he folly and madness to break these solemn contracts.® 
For that matter, the hill even as it fii’st stood was in direct 
contravention t^o all siuh high doctrine as this, inasmuch as 
it clothed a court witli power to vary solemn contracts by 
fixing a composition fhr outstanding debt, and spreading the 
payment of it over such a time as the judge might think fit. 
That, however, was the least part of what finally overtook 
the haughty language of the month of April. In May the 
government accei^ted a proposal that the court should not 
only settle the sum due by an applicant for relief for out- 
staialing debt, but should lix a reasonable rent for the rest 
of the term. This was the very power of variation that 
ministers had, as it were only the day before, so roundly 
denounced. But then the tenants in Ulster were beginning 
to groAvl. In June ministers withdrew the power of varia- 
tion, for now it was the landlords who were growling. Then 
at last in July the prime minister called his party together, 
and told them that if the hill were not altered, Ulster would 
be lost to the unionist cause, and that after all he must put 
into the hill a general revision of judicial rents for three 
years. So finally, as it was put by a speaker of that time, 


1 August 19. 1880. 

2 /bul :m, March 22, 1887. 


^ Jtid, 312, April 22, 1887. 
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you have the prime minister rejecting in April the policy CHAP, 
which in May he a(;ccpts; rejecting in June the policy which . 
he had accepted in May; and then in July accepting the 
policy which he had rejected in June, and which had been 
within a few weeks declared hy hiTnself and his colleagues to 
be inexpedient and dishonest, to bo madness and folly, and 
to be a laying of the axe to the very root of the fabric of 
civilised society. The simplest recapitulation made the 
bitterest satire. 

The law that finally (a nerged from these singular opera- 
tions dealt, it will be observed in ])a.s.sing, with nothing less 
than the chief object of Irish industry and the chief form 
of Irish property. No wonder that the landlords lifted up 
angry voices. True, the minister the yea,r before liad laid it 
down that if rectiheation of rents should be proved Jiecessary, 
the landlords ought to be coni[)ensated by the state. Of this 
consolatory balm it is needless to say no more was ever 
heard; it was only a graceful sentein^e in a spee(;li, and 
proved to have little relation to ]>urpose or intention. At 
the Kildare Street club in lJublin inendiers moodily asked 
one another whether they might not just as well have had 
the policy of Mr. Parneirs hill ado])tcd on College Oreen, as 
adopted at Westminster. 


irt 

The moment had by this time once more come for 
testing the proposition from which Mr, Cladstone’s policy 
had first started. The tory government had been turned 
out at the beginning of 1SS6 upon coercion, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s government had in the summer of that year 
been beaten upon conciliation. 'I ventured to state in 
1886,’ said Mr. Gladstone a year later, ^ ‘ that we had arrived 
at the point where two roads met, or rather wlierc two roads 
parted; one of them the road that marked the endeavour to 
govern Ireland according to its constitutionally expressed 
wishes; the other the road principally marked by ultra- 
constitutional measures, growing more and more pro- 
nounced in character.’ Others, he said, with whom we had 
^ Speech on Crimioal Law Amendment (Ireland) hill, March 29, 1887. 
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BOOK been in close alliiincc down to tliat date, considered that a 

/ third course was open, namely liberal concession, stopping 

1887. short of autonomy, but upon a careful avoidance of coercion, 
Now it became visible that this was a mistake, and that in 
default of effective conciliation, coercion was the inevitable 
alternative. So it happened. 

The government again unlocked the ancient armoury, and 
brought out the well-worn engines. Tlio now Crimes bill in 
most particulars followed the old Act, but it contained one or 
two serious extensions, includhig a clause afterwards dropped, 
that gave to the crown a choice in cases of murder or certain 
other aggravated offeiuios of ca.iTying the prisoner out of his 
own country over to England and trying him before a 
Middlese:?^ jury at the Old Bailey — a puny imitation of the 
heroic expedient suggested in 1769, of bringing American 
rebels over for trial in Ikigland und(^r a slumbering statute 
of King Henry viii. The most startling innovation of 
all was that the new Act was henceforth to be the per- 
manent law of h’oland, and all its drastic provisions wore 
to be brought into force whenever the executive government 
pleased.^ This AvX was not ]’estri(;ted as every former law of 
the kind had been in point of time, to meet an emergency; 
it was made a standing instrument of government. Criminal 
law and procedure is one of the most important of all the 
branches of civil rule, and certainly is one of the most impor- 
tant of all its elements. This was now in Ireland to shift up 
and down, to be one thing t.o-day and another thing to-morrow 
at exe(aitivc discretion. Acts would be innocent or would be 
crimes, just as it pleased the Irish minister. Parliament did 
not ena(.:t that given things Avere criminal, but only that they 
should be crimirnd whc'ii an Irish minister should choose to 
say so.- Persons charged with them Avould have the benefit 
of a jury or Avould be deprived of a jury, as the Irish minister 
might think proper. 

Mr. Parnell Avas in bad health and took little part, but he 

^ This vital feature of the bill of (U. 
was discussed in tiie report stage, - See Palles, C. B., in Walsh’s 
on a motion limiting the o})eration of case. Jtidgments of Superior Courts 
the Act to three years. June 27, 1887, in rases under the Criminal Law and 
/Ians. 3U), p. 1()I3. The clause was Procedure Arnendment Act, 1887, p. 
rejected by 180 to 1 19, or a majority 110. 
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made more than one pulverising attack in that measured CHAP, 
and frigid style which, in a man who knows his case at first ^ 
hand, may be so much more awkward for a minister than 
more florid onslaughts. Ho discouraged obstruction, and 
advised his followers to select vital points and to leave others 
alone. This is said to have been the first Coercion bill that 
a majority of Irish members voting opposed. 

It was at this point that the government suddenly intro- 
duced their historic proposal jbr closure by guillotine. 

They carried (June 10) a resolution that at ten o’clock 
on that day week the committee stage should be brought 
compulsorily to an end, and that any (hauscs remaining 
undisposed of should be put forthwith without amendment 
or debate. The most remarkable innovation upon piirlia- 
mentary rule and practice since Cromwell a.ijd Colonel Pride, 
was introduced by Mr. Smith in a. characteristic speech, well 
larded with phrases about duty, right, msponsibilily, business 
of the country, and efficiency of the House, Those ^ solemn- 
ising complacencies’ did not hide the mortifying fact that if 
it had really been one of the objects of Irish members for 
ten years past to woih a revolution in the parlianicnt whore 
they were forced against their will t(.) sit, tiny had at 
least, be such a revolution good or bad, succeeded in their 
design. 

Perhaps looking forward with ])rophetic eye t-o a day 
that actually arrived six years la.t(‘r, Mr. Cladstone while 
objecting to the pro])osal as unjustified, threw the responsi- 
bility of it upon the government, and used none of 
the flaming colours of defiance, d’he bulk of the liberals 
abstained from the division. This j)ractical accord between 
the two sets of leadhig men made the parliamentary revo- 
lution definite and finally clenched it. It was not without 
something of a funereal pang that members with a sense of 
the old traditions of the ])ower, solemnity, and honour of the 
House of Commons came down on the evening of the 
seventeenth of June. Within a week they would be cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen, and 
that night’s business was the strange aaid unforeseen goal iit 
which a journey of little more than the same period of time 
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BOOK along the high democratic road had brought the commonalty 

.^of the realm since 1882. Among the provisions that went 

1887. PIP without any discussion in committee were those 

giving to the Irish executive tlie power of stamping an asso- 
ciation as unlawful; tliose dealing with special juries and 
change of the place of trial; those specifying the various 
important conditions attaching to proclamations, which lay at 
the foundation of the Act ; those dealing with rules, procedure, 
and the limits of penalty. The report next fell under what 
Burke ('alls the accurs(Hl slider. That stage had taken three 
sittings, when the government moved (.June 80) that it must 
close in four days. So miK'h grac^e, however, was not needed; 
for .after the motion had bc^en carried the liberals withdrew 
from the Housci, and the h’ishmen betook themselves to the 
galleries, whence tlicy loolvcd down upon the mechanical 
proce(Mlings IxJow. 


IV 

In Ireland the hattle now began in earnest. The Irish 
minister went into it with intrepid logic. Though very 
ditferent men in the deeper pa,rts of character, Macaulay^s 
account/ of ILdifax would not Ix^ an ill-natured account of Mr. 
Balfour. ' llis understanding was keen, sceptical, inexhausti- 
bly fertile in distinctions and objections, his taste refined, his 
sense of the ludicrous exquisite; his temper placid and for- 
giving, but fastidious, and by no moans prone cither to male- 
vohaicc or to enthusi.astic^ admiration.’ His business was to 
show disaffected li’eland that parliament was her master. 
rarliaiiK'nt had ])ut the weapon into his hands, and it was 
for him to smite his antagoidsts to the ground. He made 
no experiments in judicious mixture, hard blows and soft 
speech, but held steadily to force and fear. His apologists 
argued that after all substantial justice was done even in 
what seemed hard cases, and even if the spirit of law were 
sometimes a trifle strained. Unluckily the peasant with the 
blunderbuss, as he waits behind the hedge for the tyrant or 
the traitor, says just the same. The forces of disorder were 
infinitely less formidable than they had been a hundred 
times before. The contest was child's play compared with 
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the 710161106 and confusion with which Mr. Forster or Lord CHAP. 
Spencer had to deal. On the otlicr liaiid the alliance . 
between liberals and Irisli ^iwo to the struggle a parlia- 
mentary complexion, by whicli no coercion struggle had ever 
been marked hitherto. In tlie dialectic of senate and plat- 
form, Mr. Balfour displayed a strength of wrist, a rapidity, 
an instant readiness for cond)at, that took his foes by sur- 
prise, and roused iri liis friends a delight hardly surpassed in 
the politics of our day. 

There was another important novelty this time. To 
England hitherto Irish coercion had bccai little inore than 
a word of common form, used without any thought what the 
thing itself was like to the people coerced. Now it was 
different. Coercion had for oma; become a flaming party 
issue, and when that liapj)ens all the world awa>kcs. Mr. 
Gladstone had proclaimed that t]ieclioi(!e lay between con- 
ciliation and coercion. The country would have liked 
conciliation, but did not trust his plan. When coena’on 
came, the two British parties rushed to tluar swords, and 
the deciding body of neutrals looked on with anxiety and 
concern. There has never been a more slremionsly sustained 
contest in the history of politiiad caanpalgns. No (dl'ort was 
spared to bring the realities of repression vividly liomo to 
the judgment and feelings of men aaid women of onr own 
island. English visitors trooped over to Indand, Jind Iwought 
back stories of rapacious landlords, violent jxdice, and 
famishing folk cast out homeless njxm the wintry roadside. 
Irishmen became the most weh'ome speakers on Jlritisli 
platforms, and for the first time in all onr history tliey got 
a hearing for their lamentable tale. To English audiences 
it was as new and interesting as tlic narrative of an African 
explorer or a navigator in tlie Pacific. Onr Irish instructors 
even came to the curious conclusion that ordinary inter- 
national estimates must be revised, and that Englishmen 
are in truth far more emotional than Irishmen. Ministerial 
speakers, on the other hand, diligently exposed inaccuracy 
here or over-colouring there. Tlicy app(3aled to the English 
distaste for disorder, and to the English taste for mastery, 
and they did not overlook the slumbering jealousy of popery 
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and priestcraft. But tlic course of affairs was too rapid for 
them, the strong harsh doses to the Irish patient were too 
incessant. The Irish convictions in cases where the land was 
concerned rose to 2805, and of these rather over one-half 
were in cases where in England the rights of the prisoner 
would have been guarded by a jury. Tlie tide of common 
popiibir fooling in this island about the right to combine, the 
right of public mooting, tlu^ frequent barbarities of eviction, 
the jarring indignities of prison treatment, flowed stronger 
and stronger. The general impression spread more and 
more widely tliat tlic Irish did not have fair play, that they 
were not being treated about speeches and combination and 
meetings as EnglishmoTi or S(;otchnien would be treated. 
Even in breasts that liad b(‘en most incensed by the sudden 
reversal of policy in J8S(;, the feeling slowly grew that it 
was perha]>s a, pity after all that Mr. Gladstone had not, 
been allowed to persevere on the fiir-shining path of 
conciliation. 

V 

The pioceodings under exceptional law would make an in- 
structive chapter in th('. history of the union. Mr. Gladstone 
followed them vigilantly, once or twice without his usual 
exercise of critical faculty, but always l)ringing into effective 
light the (!ontra,st between this s(pialid ])olicy and his antici- 
pations of his own. Here we are only concerned with what 
afiected British o})inion on the new policy. One set of dis- 
tressing iiK'idents, not (ionuected with the Crimes Act, created 
disgust and cA^en horror in the ('ountry and set Mr. Gladstone 
on fir(3. A mec'ting of some six thousand persons assembled 
in a largij ])ublic squaixi a,t Mit{diclstown in the county of 
Cork.^ It was a good illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s habitual 
strategy in ]Miblic movements, that he should have boldly 
and promptly seized on the doings at Mitchelstown as an 
incident well fitted to arrest the attention of the country. 

‘ Bemembcr M itch cist. o wn ’ became a watchword. The 
chairman, sp('aking from a carriage that did duty for a 
platform, optau'd the proceedings. Then a file of police 
endeavoured t.o Ibrce a Avay through the densest part of the , 

‘ On Soj)ieinber 9, 1SS7. 
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crowd for a goYernmciit ootc-taker. Wliy they did not CHAP, 
choose an easier mode of approacdi from the n^-ar, or l)y the . 
side; why they had not got their reporter on to th(^ platfonn 
before the husiness began ; and why they lia.d not beforehand 
asked for accommodation as was tlic practic'-c, wore three 
points never explained. The polic^e nnahle to make a. way 
through the crowd retired to tlie oiitskirt. The meeting 
went on. In a few minutes a, larger body of police pressed 
up through tl^e thick of the throng to the platform. A 
violent struggle began, the policjo fighting their way through 
the crowd with batons and (dubbed rifles. The crowd flung 
stones and struck out with sti(;ks, and after three or four 
minutes the police fled to tludr barracks — some two huTidred 
and fifty yards away. So far there is no mab'rial diwa’cpatu^y 
in the various versions of this dismal story. What followed 
is matter of conflicting testimony. Otic side alhgcnl that a 
furious throng rushed after the police, attaedvod the barrack, 
and half murdered a constable outside, iind that the cc^n- 
stables inside in order to savi^ tludr comrade a.] id to licat off 
the assailing force, opened fire from an upper window. The 
other side declare that no crowd followed the retre^ating 
police at all, that the assault on Idie barrack was a myth, 
and that the police fired witlioiit onh'rs fi-om arjy responsible 
officer, in mere blind pamh* and (confusion. One old man 
was shot dead, two othews were mortally wounded and died 
within a week. 

Three days later the affray was brought before the Ifouse 
of Commons. Any one (a>idd s(!(‘. from the various rc'ports 
that the conduct of the police, the resistance of the crowd, 
and the guilt or justification of the bloodshed, were all 
matters in the utmost (hjubt and demanding rigorous 
inquiry. Mr. Balfour pronounced instant and peremptory 
judgment. The thing had happened on the previous Friday. 

The official report, however i-apidly ];)repared, c-ould not have 
reached him until the morning of Sunday. His officers at 
the Castle had had no opportunity of testing their official 
report by cross-exaraination of the constables conce.rn(;d, nor 
by inspection of the barrack, the line of fire, and other 
material elements of the case. Yet on the sf rengtli of this 
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BOOK hastily drawn ajid unsifted report received by him from 
, Ireland on vSiinday, and witliont even waiting for any in- 
1887 formation that eye-witnesses in tlie House might have to 
lay before liim in tlie course of the discussion, the Irish 
minister a(;tiially told parjiamciit oiKiO for all, on the after- 
noon of Monday, that he wa,s of opinion, 'looking at the 
matter in the most impartial s])irit, that the police were in 
no way to blame, and that no res 2 )onsibility rested upon any 
one except upon those Avho convened the i^ieeting under 
circumstances wliicli they kruiw would l(;ad to excitement 
and miglit lead to outrage.’ ^ The country was astounded to 
see the most critie-al mind in all the House swallow an 
untested polica) report Avhole; to lu'ar one of the best judges 
in all the country of the fallibility of liumait testimony, give 
offhand in what Avas really a elau'ge ul murder, a verdict of 
Not Guilty, after he had read tlie untested evidence on one 
side. 

The rest Avas all of a pi(M;e. The ('oroner’s inquest was 
held in due <'ours(\ The ])ro('eedings were not more happily 
conducted than was to be expo(^t(id AAdiere each side followed 
the counsels of ferocious exas 2 )cration. The jury after some 
seventeen days of it, retnrncM a vo’dic^t of wilful murder 
against the chief police officer and live of his men. This 
incpiisition Avas afterwards qnashe<l (February 10, 1888) in 
the QiHHai’s kaaffi, on the ground that the coroner had 
perpctratrul certain irregularities of form. Nobody has 
doubted that the Quecai’s lamdi Avas right; it seemed as if 
there had been a conspirac-y of all the demons of human 
stupidit y in this tragic bungk^, from the first forcing of the 
report(a’ through the crowd, down to the inquest on the 
three slain men and onwards. The coroner’s inquest having 
broken <loAvn, reasonable opinion demanded that some other 
public iiujuiry should bo held. Even supporters of the 
government demanded it. If three men liad been killed by 
the police in (connection Avith a public meeting in England 
or Scotland, no home secretary AAandd have dreamed for five 
minutes of resisting siudi a demand. Instead of a public 
inquiry, Avhat the chief secretary did was to appoint a 
^ Sept. 12, 1887. Ilanfs. il21, p. 327. 
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confidential departmental committee of policemen privately CHAP, 
to examine, not whether the firing was justified by the 
circumstances, but how it came about that tlie polii^e were 
so handled by their officers that a large force was put to 
flight by a disorderly mob. The three dcjaths were treated 
as mere accident and irrelevance. The comiuittce was ap- 
pointed to correct the discipline of the force, said the Irish 
minister, and in no sense to seek justili('a,tioii foi- actions 
which, in his opinion, re(piired no justilication.^ kndless 
speeches were made in the House and out of i(. ; members 
went over to Mitcliclstown to measiu'C distances, (^ahuilatc 
angles, and fire imaginary rifles out of the barra,('k window ; 
all sorts of theories of ricjochet shots were inventcul, plioto- 
graphs and diagrams were taken. Some held the police to 
be justified, others held them to bo wholly iinjusthied. Hut. 
without a judicial inquiry, su('h as had been set up in the 
case of Belfast in 1886, all tbeso doings W(^r('. futil(\ The 
government remained stubborn. The slaughU'r of the t-lnno 
men was finally left just as if it had been the sla,ught(T of 
three dogs. JS^o other imadent of Irish administrat ion stirred 
deeper ^feelings of disgust in Irehind, or of misgiving and 
indignation in England. 

Here was, in a word, the key to the new pf>liey. Evc'iy a/;t 
of Irish officials was to bo d(h(aMl(!d. No constabhi could bo 
capable of excess. No magistrate could err. Tso prison rule 
was over harsh. Every severity technically in order must be 
politic. 

VI 

Among other remarkable im'idcnts, the Poj)e (ianK'. to the 
rescue, and sent an emissary to inquire int.o Irish affairs. 

The government had lively hopes of the emissary, ajid while 
they beat the Orange drum in Ulster with one hand, with 
the other they stealthily twitched the sleeve of Monsignor 
Persico. It came to little. The Congregation at Koine were 
directed by the Pope to examine vdi ether it was lawhil to 
resort to the plan of campaign. They answered that it was 
contrary both to natural justice and Christian charity. The 
papal rescript, embodying this conclusion, was received in 
1 Dec. .1, 1888. Hans. 331, p. 916. 
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Ireland Avitli little docility. Unwisely the cardinals had given 
reasons, and the reasons, instead of springing in the mystic 
region of faith and morals, turned upon issues of fact as to 
fair rents. But then the Irish tenant thought himself a far 
better judge of a fair rent, than all the cardinals that ever 
wore red hats. Ti’ lie had heard of such a thing as Jansenism, 
he would have known that he was in his own rude way taking 
up ii position not unlike that of the famous teachers of Port 
Boyal twohimdrod a, nd thirty years before, that the authority 
of the Holy See is linal as to doctrine, but may make a 
mistake as to fact. 

Mr. IMrncll spoke tranquilly of ‘ a document from a distant 
country/ ajid publicly left tlie matter to his catholic country- 
men.^ Forty catholi(i members of parliament met at the 
Mansion House in Dublin, and signed a document in which 
tlicy Hally denied every one of the allegations and implica- 
tions about fair rents, free contract, the land commission 
and all th() r(‘.st, a,n(l roundly (Indared the Vatican circular to 
be ail instrument of the iinsdnipulous foes both of the Holy 
See and of tlie jieople of Ireland. They told the Pope, that 
while recognising unreservedly as catholics the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, they were bound solemnly to 
affirm that Irish catholics recognise no rights in Rome to 
interfere in their politif*al allairs. A great meeting in the 
BIkciux Park ratified the same position by acclamation. At 
Cork, under the presidency of the mayor, and jealously 
watched by forens of horse and foot, a great gathering in a 
scene of indesccribable excitement protested that they would 
never allow the rack-renters of Ireland to grind them down 
at the instigation of intriguers at Rome. Even in many 
cities in the United States the same voice was heard. The 
bishops knew well that the voice was strongly marked by the 
harsh accent of their Fenian adversaries. They issued a 
declaration of their own, protesting to their flocks that the 
rescript was confined within the spiritual sphere, and that 
his holiness wa,s far from wishing to prejudice the nationalist 
movement. In the closing week of the year, the Pope him- 
self judged that the tune had come for him to make known 
1 May 8, 1888, 
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tliat the action which had been * so sadly misunderstood/ CHAP. 

had been prompted by tlio desire to keep the cause in wliich . 

Ireland was struggling from being weakened by the intro- 78. 
duction of anything that could justly bo brought in reproach 
against itd The upshot of the intei-vention was that the 
action condemned by the rescript was not materially affected 
within the area already disturbed; but the rescript may have 
done something to ])reveTit its extension elsewhere. 


VII 

Among the entries tor hSST there occair;-— 

Sandringham, Jan. 29. — A largo party. Wo were rocoivod 
with the usual delicafy and kindness. Much conversation with 

the Prince of Wales, . . . Walk with , who charmed 

me much. Jan.^l. — Off by 11 a. m. to Cambridge. . . . Dined 
with the master of Trinity in hall. Wont over the Newnham 
buildings; greatly pleased. Saw Mr. Sidgwick. Kvct.ing service 
at King’s. . . . Feh. 2. — Ilawardcn at 5.1)0. b>(!t to work on 

papers. Finished Grevillo’s Journals, Feh. 2. — Wrote on Orevillc. 
Feh. 5. — Felled a chestnut. Feh. 27. — Read Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Memoirs — an excellent discipline for me. March 5.— Dollis Hill 
[a house near Willcsdcn often lent to him in these times l)y 
Ijord and Lady Aberdeen] a refuge from my timidity, unwilling 
at 77 to begin a now Jjondon house. March - Whuhov 
[to dine and sleep]. The Queen courteous as always ; some- 
what embarrassed, as I thought. March 29. — Worked on 
Homer, Apollo, etc. Then turned to the Irish l)usinoss and 
revolved much, with extreme difliculty in licking the question 
into shape. Went to the House and .spok<i H hours as care- 
fully and with as much measure as I could. Conclave on 
coming course of business. A'pril 5. — Conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain — ambiguous result, but some ground made. April 
18. — H. of C. 4A8J and 10-2, Spoke h. My voice did its 
duty but with great effort, yi'jfril 25.— -Spoke for an hour upon 
the budget. R. Churchill excellent. Conclave on the forged 
letters. May 4. — Read earlier speeches of yesterday with care, 
and worked up the subject of Privilege. Spoke h. 

^ Tablet, Jan. 5, 1889. 
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X. 

* 11887 . 


Ill June (1887) Mr. Gladstone started on a political cam- 
paign in South Wales, vdiere his reception was one of the 
most triumphant in all his career. Ninety-nine hundredths 
of the vast cTowds who gave up wages for the sake of seeing 
him and doing him honour were strong protestants, yet he 
s,aid to a correspondent,/ they made this demonstration in 
order to sefaire jirstly and mainly justice to catholic Ireland. 
Tt is not after all a had country in which such things take 
place.’ 

It was a,t Swa,nsea thaL lie said what he had to say about 
the Irish members. He had never at any time, from the 
hour when ho formed his government, set up their exclusion 
as a necessary condition of home rule. All that he ever 
l)argained for wa,s that no proposal for inclusion should be 
made a ground for impairing r(^a] and effective self-govern- 
ment. Subje(*L to this he Avas ready to adjourn the matter 
and to leave things as they Avea-e, until experience should 
show the extent of the ditlic-ulty and the best Avay of meeting 
it,. Provisional (^x('lusioTi had been suggested by a member 
of great weight in tl )0 party in 1886. The iieAV formula was 
provisional inclusion. This announcement restored one very 
distinguished adherent t,o Mr. Gladstone, and it appeased the 
clamour of the busy knot Avdio called themselves imperial 
federation ists. Of course it ()])eiied just as many ncAV dilfi- 
culties as it closed old ones, but l)otli old difficulties and new 
hffi into the ))a(?kgroujHl before the struggle in Ireland. 


June 2, 1887. — Otf at 11.10. A tumultuous but interesting 
journey to Swansea and Singleton, Avlicre avc were landed at 7.30. 
Half a dozen speeches on the Avay. A small party to dinner. 3. — A 
‘ quiet day.’ tVrote draft to the associations on the road, as model. 
Spent the forenoon in settling plans and discussing the lines 
of my meditated statement to-morroAv Avith Sir Hussey Vivian 
Lord Aberdare, and Mv. Stuart Kendel. In the afternoon we went 
to the dills and the Mumbles, and I gave some hours to writing 
preliminary notes on a business where all depends on the manner 
of handling. Small party to dinner, head Cardiff and Swansea 
guides. 4. — More study and notes. 12-4^^ the astonishing proces- 
sion. Sixty thousand ! Then spoke for near an hour. Dinner at 8, 
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near an hundred, arrangements perfect. 8pokc for nearly another CHAP, 
hour ; got through a most diflicult business as well as I could v 
expect. 5. — Church 1 1 A. M., notable sermon and 11. (A (service long), 
again 6J- P.M., good sermon. Wrote to Sir \V. IJarcourt, Mr. 

Morley, etc. Walked in the garden. C'onsidered the question of 
a non-political address ‘ in coumdl ’ ; we all decided against it. 

Surveys in the house, then 12-1 to Swansea for the freedom and 
opening the town library. 1 was rather jealous of a non political 
affair at such a time, Init (rould not do less than speak for thirty or 
thirty-five minutes for the two occasions. 4-S to Park Farm, the 
beautiful vales, breezy common and the curious chambered cairn. 

Small dinner-party. 7. - Off at 8.15 and a hard day to London, the 
occasion of processions, hustles, and speeches ; that at LA.wport in 
the worst atmosphere know'll since the Black Hole. Poor C. too 
was an invalid. Spoke near an hour to 3000 at Cardiff ; about 
J hour at Newport; more brielly at Clouccster and Swindon. 

Much enthusiasm even in the English part of the journey. Oni’ 
party was reduced at Newport to the family, at Gloucesti'r to our 
two selves. C. H. Terrace at G.20. M'rote to get off the House 
of Commons. It has really been a ‘ progress, Land an extraordinary 
one. 

In December 18(S7, under tlu^ jiressing advice of bis 
physician, though 'with a gri^at lazy rol net, an on/ Mr. Glad- 
stone set his face with a family pa,rt.y towards Florence, llo, 
found the weather more northern than at Ha warden, lait it, 
was healthy. Ho was favoni-ably impn\ss(!(l by all be saw of 
Italian society (English being cnitivated to a dogreo tha,t 
surprised him), but bo did bis best t.o obsorvci Sir Andrew 
Clark’s injunction that lie slionld pra,<‘tise the Trappist dis- 
cipline of silence, and the condition of his voice improved 
in consequence. Ho read Scartazzinis book on ])ante, and 
found it fervid, generally judicial, and most unsparing in 
labour; and be was niiieli interested in Beugnot’s Chufe Jn 
Paganisme. And as usual, be returned liomoward as unwill- 
ingly as he had departed. During the session ho fought his 
Irish battle with unsparing tenacity, and the most con- 
spicuous piece of his activity out of parliament was a 
pilgrimage to Birmingham (Novembc]* 1888). It was a great 
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BOOK gathering of lieutenants and leading supporters from every , 

— . part of the country. Here is a note of mine : — 

1888. 

On the (lay of the great meeting in Bingley Hall, somebody 
came to say that Mr. (Hadstone wanted to know if I could supply 
him with a certain passage from a speech of Lord Hartington’s. 

I found him in his dressing-gown, conning his notes and as lively 
as youth. He jumped up and pressed point after point on me, 
as if I had been a great public meeting. 1 offered to go down 
to the public library and hunt for the passage; he deprecated 
this, ]»ut off I went, and after some search Tinearthed the passage, 
and copied it out. Tn the evening I wont to dine with him before 
th(j meeting. He liad been out for a short walk to the Oratory 
in the afternoon to (‘-all on Cardinal Newman. He was not 
allowed!, ho told me, to sec the cardinal, but he had had a long 
talk with Fatlier Neville. Ho found that Newman was in the 
habit of reading with a reflector candle, but had not a good one. 

‘ So 1 said I had a good one, and I sent it round to him.’ He 
was eiitirely disengaged in mind during dinner, ate and drank 
his usiud (piantity, and talked at his best about all maimer of 
things. At the last moment he was telling us of John Hunter’s 
confirmation, from his own medical observation, of Homers re- 
mark about Dolon ; a bad bdlow, whoso badness Homer explains 
by the fa(‘-t that he was a brother brought up among sisters 
only - 

avrap 6 ulovvo^ p.fra ir^i'TC Kam 

Oliver Cnmiwell, by the way, Avas an only surviving boy among 
seven sisters, so avc (‘annot take either poet or surgeon for gospel. 
Tilin' was up, and bore us away from Homer and Hunter. He 
was ])crfeetly .silent in the carriage, as I remembered Bright had 
been when years before T drove with him to the same hall. The 
sight of the vast meeting was almost appalling, from fifteen to 
seventeen thousand people. He spoke with great vigour and 
freedom; the fine ])assages probably heard all over; many other 
passages certainly not heard, hut his gesture so strong and varied 
as to be almost as interesting as the words Avould have been. The 
speech lasted an hour and fifty minutes ; and he was not at all 


Iliad, X. 317. tSee Hamer and Homeric Age, iii. 467 n. 
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exhausted when he sat down. The scene at the close was alisolutely CHAP. 

indescribable and incomparable, overwhelming like the sea. > 

;11t! 79. 

He took part in parliamentary Liisineys at ilio beginning . 
of December. Oii December 3rd lie spoke on Ireland 'with 
immense fervour and passion. Ho was roused violently by 
the chairman’s attempt to rule out strong languago from 
debate, and made a veliemont passage on that point. 

The substance of tho speech was ]’atlu^r thin and not new, 
but the delivery magnificent. Tho Irish minister rose to 
reply at 7.50, and Mr. Gladstone reliK-tantly made up his 
mind to dine in the House. A friend by his side said, 

No, and at 8.40 liurried him down tho hack-stairs to a 
hospitable board in Carlton Gard(‘ns, Ho 'was nearly voice- 
less, until it was time for tho ix'st of us to go back. A 
speedy meal revived him, and ho wa,s soon discoursing on 
O’Connell and many other j)orsons and things, 'with bound- 
less force and vivacity. 



CHAPTER III 


TTTE Sri’X.'lAL COMMISSION 
{iss7-im)) 

My Lord^, it appo;irs to luo that the iricaauro is iinfortunato in its 
origin, unfortunate in its scope and o])ject, and unfortunate in the 
circumstances whicli accompanied its passage through the other 
House. It appears to me to establish a precedent most novel, and 
fraught with the utmost danger. — Loud HnJiSCilKLL.^ 

BOOK Mr. Gi.adstone’s ceaseless attention to the many phases of 
. the struggle that was now the centre of his public life, was 
1SH7. especially engaged on what K'inains the most amazing of 
them. I wish it were possible to pass it over, or throw it 
into a secondary place ; but it is too closely connected with 
the progress of ^Ir. Cliidstone's Lhsh policy in British opinion 
at a critical stage, and it is still the subject of too many 
])erversions that airect his name. Transactions are to be 
found in our annals v/licre wrong was done by government 
to individuals on a gr(iater scale, where a powerful majority 
devised engines for the proscription of a weak minority 
v/ith deadlier aim, and where the omnipotence of parliament 
was abused for tlui purpose of fa(ition with more ruthless 
result. But wIicUkt avc look at tlie scpialid fraud in which 
the incident bcga,n, or at the tortuous parliamentary pre- 
tences by which it was worked out, or at the perversion of 
fundamental pilnciples of legal administration involved in 
sending men to answ(u- the gravest charges before a tribunal 
specially constituted at the absolute discretion of their 
bitterest political opponents — at the moment engaged in 
a fiereo contest with thorn in anotlier field — from whatever 
point of view we approach, the erection of the Special Com- 
mission of 1888 stands out as one of tho ugliest things done 
in the name and under tho forms of law in this island during 
tho century. 


^ House t)f Lords, August 10, 1888, 
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In the spring of 18^7 the conductors of The Times, 
intending to strengthen the hands of the government in < 
their new and doubtful struggle, published a series of 
articles, in which old charges against the Irish leader and 
his men were served up with fresh and hery condiments. 
The allegations of crime were almost all indefinite ; the 
method was by allusion, suggestion, innuendo, and the com- 
bination of ingeniously selected pieces, to form a crude and 
hideous mosaic. Partly from its extravagance, partly be- 
cause it was in substance stale, the thing missed fire. 

On the day on Avhich the division was to be taken on the 
seepnd reading of the Coercion bill, a more formidable bolt 
was shot. On that morning (April 18th, 1887), there ap- 
peared in ' the newspaper, with all the fascination of fac- 
simile, a letter alleged to be written by Mr. rarnell. Tt was 
dated nine days after the murders in the Ph(cnix Park, 
and purported to bo an apology, ])resumably to some 
violent confederate, for having as a matter of expediency 
openly condemned the murders, though in truth the writer 
thought that one of the murdered men deserved his fate."^ 
Special point was given t-o the letter by a terrible charge, 
somewhat obliquely but still uniuistakably made, in an 
article five or six weeks ])ofore, that Mr. Parnell closely 
consorted with the leading Invincibles when he was released 
on parole in April 1882 ; that he probably learned from 
them what they were about; and that he recognised the 
murders in the Phmnix l^irk as their handiwork.^' The 
significance of the letter therefore was that, knowing the 
bloody deed to bo theirs, he wrote lor his own safety to 
qualify, recall, and make a humble apology for the condemna- 
tion which he had thought it politic publicly to pronounce. 


M’S. 78 . 


^ Here is the text of this once to admit that Lui ke got no 
famous piece his deserts. You are at Jii»erty to 

* ir)/r)/(S± show him this, aud others wiiom you 

‘ Dear Sir,— -I am not surprisetl at can tru.st also, but let not my address 
your friend’s anger, Imt ho and you be known. He can write to the House 

should know that to denounee tlie of Commons,. — Vours vauy truly, 

murders was the only course open to ‘(Jjias. 8. J’arnkm-. 

us. To do that promptly was jskiinly " The iliree judges held this to be 
our best policy. But you can tell a correct interpretation of the lan- 
him aud all others concerned, that guage us(-d iti the article of March 
though I regret the accident of Lord JOth, 1.S87. Report, ]i)p, 57-8. 

F. Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse 
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BOOK The town was thrown into a great %inent. At the political 
> clubs and in the lobbies, all was complacent jubilation on 
1887. gj and consternation on the other. Even people 

with whom politics were a minor interest were shocked by 
such an exposure of the grievous depravity of man. 

Mr. Parnell did not speak until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, immediately before the division on the second reading 
of the bill. Ho began amid the deepest silence. His denial 
was scornful but explicit. The letter, he said, was an auda- 
cious fabrication. It is fair to admit that the ministerialists 
were not witliout some excuse of a sort for the incredulous 
laughter with which they received this repudiation. They 
put their trust in the most serious, the most powerful, the 
most responsible, newspaper in the world; greatest in re- 
sources, in authority, in universal renown. Neglect of any 
possible ])recaution against fraud and forgery in a document 
to be used for the purpose of blasting a great political 
opponent would be culpable in no common degree. Of this 
neglect people can hardly be blamed for thinking that the 
men of business, men of the world, and men of honour 
who were masters of the Times, must be held absolutely 
incapable. 

Those who took this view were encouraged in it by the 
prime minister. Within four-and-twenty hours he publicly 
took the truth of the story, with all its worst innuendoes, 
entirely for granted. He went with rapid stride from possi- 
bility to probability, and from probability to certaint}’. In 
a speech, of which j)recipitate credulity was not the only 
fault, Lord Salisbury let fall the sentence: ‘When men who 
knew gentlemen who intiniately knew Mr. Parnell murdered 
Mr. Burke.’ He denounced Mr. (Gladstone for making a 
trusted friend of such a man— one who had ‘ mixed on 
terms i)f intimacy Avith those Avhose advocacy of assassina- 
tion Avas Avcll knoAvn.’ Then he Avent further. ‘ You may 
go back,’ he said, ‘ to the beginning of British govern- 
ment, 3^11 raa)^ go back from decade to decade, and from 
leader to leader, but you Avill never find a man Avho has 
accepted a position, in reference to an ally tainted with the 
strong presumption of conniving at assassination, Avhich 
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has been accepted by Mr. Cdadstone at the present time.’ ^ CHAP. 

Seldom has party spirit led eminent personages to greater v 

lengths of dishonouring absurdity. 

Now and afterwards people asked wliy Mr. rarncll did 
not promptly bring his libellers before a court of law. The 
answer was simple. The case would naturally have been 
tried in London. In other words, not only the plaintiii's 
own character, but the whole movement that he roprcsonte<l, 
would have been submitted to a Middlesex jury, with all the 
national and political prejudices inevitable in such a, body, 
and with all the twelve chances of a disagreemcuit, that 
would be almost as disastrous to Mr. Varncll as an ju*.(,ual 
verdict for his assailants. The issues Av(‘ro t,oo groat to be 
exposed to the hazards of a cast of the die. Then, why not 
lay the venue in Ireland? It was true that a favourable 
verdict might just as reasonably be expected from the pre- 
possessions of Dublin, as an unfavourable one fnan the 
prepossessions of London. Lut the moral eifect of an Irish 
verdict upon English opinion would be exactly as worl bless, 
as the effect of an English verdict in a political or inter- 
national case would be u[)on the judgment and fe(hng of 
Ireland. To procure a, condemnation of the Tl'tiivs at tlio 
Four Courts, as a means of aflecting Ihiglisb ()])inion, would 
not be worth a single guimai. UTidoiibtedly the subsecpient 
course of this strange history fully justified tljo ndvico that 
Mr. Parnell received in this mattur from the ihrcic persons 
in the House of Commons with wliom on this point lie took 
counsel. 

n 

The prudent decision against bringing a fierce polilfcal 
controversy before an English judge and jury was in a few 
months brought to nought, from motives that have remained 
obscure, and with results that nobody could foresee. Tht* 
next act in the drama was the institution of proceedings 
for libel against the Times in November ](S87, byaii Irish - 
man who had formerly sat in parliament as a })olitical 
follower of Mr. Parnell. The newspaper met him by denying 
that the articles on P(t'nieUis7ii amd Crime related to him. 

1 April 20, 1887. 
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BOOK It went on to plead th<a.t the statements in the articles were 

- . true in substance and in fact. The action was tried before 

Lord Coleridge in July 18(S8, and the newspaper was repre- 
presented by the advocate who happened to be the principal 
law officer of the crown. The plaintiffs counsel picked out 
certain passages, said that his client was one of the persons 
intended to be libelled, and claimed damages. He was 
licld to have made an undoubted i}rmia facie case on the 
two libels in which he had been specifically named. This 
gave the eneniy his chance. The attorney genera], speak- 
ing for three days, opened the whole case for the newspaper; 
repeated and enlarged upon the charges and allegations 
in its articles ; stated the facts which he proposed to give in 
evidence; sought to establish that the fac-simile letter was 
really signed by Mr. Parnell ; and tinally put forward other 
letters, now produced for the first time, which carried com- 
plicity and connivance to a further point. These charges he 
said that he should prove. On the third day he entirely 
changed Ids tack. Having launch(al this mass of criminat- 
ing im})utation, he then suddenly bethought him, so he said, 
of the hardships which his course would entail upon the 
Irishmen, and asked that in tliat action he should not be 
called upon to prove anything at all. The Irishmen and 
their loader remained under a load of odium that the law 
ollicer of the crown had c.ast u])on them and declined to 
substantiate. 

The pj’oduction of this further batch of letters stirred Mr. 
Parnell from his usual impassivcncss. His former deter- 
mination to sit still was shaken. The day after the 
iittorney genoraPs speech, he came to the present writer to ' 
say that he thought of sending a paragraph to the news- 
papers that night, Avith an announcement of his intention 
to bring an a(ition against the Times, narroAved to the issue 
of the kdi.er.s. The old arguments against an action were 
again pressed upon him. He insisted, on the other side, 
that he Avas not afraid of cross-examination; that they 
might cross-examine as much as ever they pleased, either 
about the doings of the land league or the letters ; that his 
hands would be found to be clean, and the letters to be gross 
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forgeries. The question between us was adjourned ; and CHAP, 
meanwhile he fell in with my suggestion that he should the . 
next day make a personal statement to the House. The 79. 
personal statement was made in his most frigid manner, and 
it was as frigidly received. He went through the whole of 
the letters, one by one; showed the palpable incredibility of 
some of them upon their very face, and in respect of those 
which purported to be written by himself, ho (h'clared, in 
words free from all trace of evasion, tliat lie had never 
written them, never signed them, never clire(!t(‘d nor 
authorised them to be writ.ten. 

So the matter was loft on the evening of Friday (duly 6, 

1888). On Monday Mr, ]\‘Lrncll came to the House with the 
intention to ask for a select committee. The feeling of the 
English friend to whom ho announced liis intention in the 
lobby, still was tbiit the inatter might much better bo left 
where it stood. Tho mnv batch of letters ])ad sti'caigthened 
his position, for tho Kilmainliam ItUier was a fraud u]>'.)ii tlio 
face of it, and a story that he liad given a hundred pounds to a 
fugitive from justice after tho murders, had b(‘en demolislied. 

The press throughout tho country liad treated tlio subject 
very coolly. The government would pretty certainly refuse 
a select committee, and wdiat would bo the advjint.ige to him 
in the minds of persons inclined to think bun guilty, oi 
making a demand which ho knew beforehaiid would bo 
declined? Such was the view now pressed ii])on Mr. 

Parnell. This time he Avas not mo\ed. Ho took his own 
course, as ho had a paramount right to do. Ho wont 
into the House and asked tho mhiisters to grant a select 
committee to impure int,o the authcnticil,y of: the letters 
read at the recent trial. Mr. Smith replied, as beloi'e, that 
the House was absolutely incompetent to deal with the 
charges. Mr. Parnell then gave notice that he would that 
night put on the paper the motion for a committee, and on 
Thursday deiiiaml a day fv)r its discussion. 

When Thursday arrivcul, either because the hot passion 
of the majority w'as irresistible, or from a cool calcula- 
tion of policy, or simply because the situation was be- 
coming intolerable, a new decision had been taken, itself 
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far more intolerable than the scandal that it was to dis- 
sipate. The government met the Irish leader with a refusal 
and an offer. They would not give a committee, but they 
were willing to propose a commission to consist wholly 
or mainly of judges, with statutory power to inquire into 
'the allegations and charges made against members of 
parliament by the defendants in the recent action.’ If the 
gentlemen from Ireland Avere prepared to accept the offer, 
the government would at once put on the paper for the 
following Monday, notice of motion lor leave to bring in a 

bilU 

When the Avords of tlie notice of motion appeared in 
print, it Av^as found amid universal astonishment that the 
s[)ecial commission Avas to inquire into the charges and 
allegations generally, not only against certain members of 
parliament, but also against ‘ other persons.’ The enormity 
of this sudden extension of the operation Avas palpable. A 
certain member is charged Avith the authorship of incrimi- 
nating’ letters. To clear liis character as a member ol 

O 

parliament, he demands a select committe;e. We decline to 
give a committee, says the minister, but we offer you a com- 
mission of judges, and a'ou may take our offer or refuse, as 
you please; only the judges must inquire not merely into 
your question of the letters, but into all the charges and 
allegations made against all of you, and not these only, but 
into the charges and al legal ions made against other people 
as AV'cll. This Avas extraordinary enough, but it was not all. 

It is impossible to feel mucli surprise that Mr. Parnell 
was ready to assent to any course, however unconstitutional 
that course might be, if only it led to the exposure of an 
insufferable Avrong. Tlio credit of ])arlianient and the 
sanctity of constitutional right Avere no supreme concern of 
his. He was burning to get at Jiny expedient, committee or 
commission, Avhich should enable him to unmask and smite 
his hidden foes. Much of his private language at this time 
Avas in some respects vague and ineffectual, but he Was 
naturally averse to any course tliat might, in his own words, 
look like backing down. 'Of course,’ he said, ‘I am not 
’ Hans. July 111 , 1888 , p. 1102. 
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sure that we shall come off with Hying colours. But 1 think CHAP, 
we shall. I am never sure of anything.’ He was still con- . 
fident that he had the clue. 79. 

On the second stage of the transaction, ]\lr. Smith, in 
answer to various questions in the early part of the sitting, 
made a singular declaration. The hill, he said, of which ho 
had given notice, was a hill to he introduced in accordance 
with the offer already made. ‘ I do not desire to debate the 
proposal ; and I have put it in this position on the Order 
Book, in order that it may bo rejected or accepted by the 
honourable member in the form in wliich it stands.’ Then 
in the next sentence, ho said, ' If the motion is received and 
accepted by the House, the bill will be printed and circu- 
lated, and I will then name a day for the second reading. 

But I may say frankly that 1 do not anti('ipate being able to 
make provision for a debate on the second reading of a 
measure of this kind. Tt was an otVer made by the govern- 
ment to the honourable gentleman ami his friends, to 
be either accepted or rejected.’^ The minister treat, ed his 
bill as lightly as if it were some small projwsal of ordinary 
form and of even less than ordinary importance. It is ]}ot 
inconceivable that there was design in this, for Mr. Smith 
concealed under a surface of plain and homely worth a 
very full share of parliamentary craft, and he knov\^ well 
enough that the more extraordinary the measure, the more 
politic it always is to open with an air of humdrum. 

The bill came on at midnight July Hi, in a House stirred 
with intense excitement, closely suppressed. The leadcT of 
the House made the motion for lea,vG to introduce tljo most 
curious innovation of the century, in a speech of half-a- 
minute. It might have been a formal bill for a ]wovisiona] 
order, lo be taken as of course. Mr. Parnell, his ordinary 
pallor made deeper by anger, and with unusual though very 
natural vehemence of demeanour, at once hit the absurdity 
of asking him whether he accepted or rtqccted the bill, not 
only before it was printed but without explanation of its 
contents. He then pressed in two or three weighty sen- 
tences the deeper absurdity of leaving him any option at 
1 Ham. July 16, p. 1410. 
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all. The attorney general had said of the story of the 
’ facsimile letter, that if it was not genuine, it was the worst 
libel ever launched on a public man. If the first lord 
believed his attorney, said Mr. Parnell, instead of talking 
about making a bargain with me, lie ought to have come 
down and said, ‘The government arc determined to have 
this investigation, wliether tlic honourable member, this 
alleged criminal, likes it or not. 

That was in fact precisely vdiat the government had 
determined. The profession tliat the bill was a benevolent 
device for enabling the alleged criminals to extricate them- 
selves was very soon dropped. The oiicr of a boon to be 
accepted or de(‘lincd at discretion was transformed into a 
grand compulsory investigation into the connection of 
the national and land leagues witli agrarian crime, and 
the members of parliament were virtually put into the 
dock along with all sorts of other persons who chanced 
to be members of those associations. The effect was 
certain. Any facts showing criminality in this or that 
member of the league would l)e taken to show criminality 
in the organization as a whole, and especially in the political 
leaders. And the proceeding could only be vindicated by 
the truly outrageous })rinci]>lo that where a counsel in a 
suit finds it his duty as advocate to make grave charges 
against members of parliament in court, then it becomes an 
obligation on the government to ask for an Act to appoint a 
judicial commission to c.\amine those charges, if only they 
are grave enough. 

The best ('hance of frustrating the device was lost when 
the bill was allowed to ])ass its first reading unopposed. 
Three of the leaders of the liberal opposition — two in the 
Commons, one in the Lords — were for making a bold stand 
against the bill from the first. Mr. Gladstone, on the con- 
trary, with his lively instinct for popular feeling out of 
doors, disliked any action indi(jative of reluctance to face 
inquiry; and iliough holding a strong view that no case 
had been made out for putting aside the constitutional and 
convenient organ of a committee, yet he thought that an 

' Hans. July 16, 1888, p. 1495. 
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inquiry under thoroughly competent and impartial judges, CHAP, 
after the right and true method of proceeding had been ^ 
refused, was still better than no proceeding at all. This much 
of assent, however, was qualified. ^ T think,’ he said, ‘ that 
an inquiry under tboroughly competent and imparf ial judges 
is better than none. Hut tliat inquiry must, 1 tliiidc, be ]iut 
into such a shape as sliall c.orrespond witli the general law 
and principles of justice.’ As he believed, the first and most . 
indispensable conditions of an effective inquiry were want- 
ing, and without them he ‘certainly would have no rcs])onsi- 
bility whatever.’ ^ 

For the first few days politicians were much adrift. They 
had moments of compunction. Whether friends or foes of 
the Irish, they were perplexed by the curious double as])ect 
of the measure. Mr. Parnell himself began to h^el mis- 
givings, as he came to realise the magnitude of fhe inquiry, 
its vast expense, its interminable length, its unfathomable 
uncertainties. On the day ap})ointed for the second reading 
of the bill appointing the commission (July 23), some other 
subject kept the business back until seven o’clock. Towards 
six, Mr. Parnell who was to open the debate on liis own side, 
came to an English friend, to ask whether there would bo 
time for him to go away for an hour; he wished to examine 
some new furnace for assaying ])urposos, the existence of 
gold in Wicklow being one of his fixed ideas. So steady 
was the composure of this extraordinary man. The English 
friend grimly remarked to liim that it would perhaps be 
rather safer not to lose sight of the furnace in which at any 
moment his own assayiiig might begin. His speech on this 
critical occasion was not one of his best. Indiflcrencc to his 
audience often made him meagre, though ho Avas scarcely 
ever other than clear, and in this debate there Avas only one 
effective point which it was necessary for him to press. The 
real issue was whether the reference to the judges should be 
limited or unlimited; should be a fishing inquiry at large 
into the history of an agrarian agitation ten years old, or 
an examination into definite and specified charges against 
named members of ])arliament. The minister, in moving 
1 Ham. 329, July 23, 1888, p. 2C3. 
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BOOK the second reading, no longer left it to the Irish members 
— > to accept or reject; it now rested, he said, with the House 
1888 . decide. It became evident that the acuter members of 
the majority, fully awakened to the opportunities for destroy* 
ing the Irishmen whicli an unlimited inquisition might 
furnish, had made up their minds that no limit should be 
sot to the scoy)C of the inquisition. Boldly they tramped 
. through a thick jungle of fallacy and inconsistency. They 
had never ceased to insist, and they insisted now, that Mr. 
Parnell ought to liave gone into a court of law. Yet they 
fought as hard as they could against every proposal for 
making the procedure of the commission like the procedure 
of a law court. In a court there would have been a specific 
indictment. Here a specific indictment was what they 
most positively refused, and for it they substituted a roving 
inquiry, which is exactly wliat a court never undertakes. 
They first argued that nothing ])ut a commission was avail- 
able to test the charges against members of parliament. 
Then, when they had bethought themselves of further 
objects, they argued round that it was unheard of and 
inconceivable to institute a royal commission for members 
of parliament alone. 

All arguments, however unanswerable, were at this stage 
idle, because Mr. Parnell liad reverted to his original resolu- 
tion to acce})t the bill, and at his request the radicals sitting 
below him abandoned their opposition. The bill passed the 
second reading without a division. This circumstance per- 
mitted the convenient assertion, made so freely afterwards, 
that the bill, irregular, unconstitutional, violent, as it might 
be, at any rate received the unanimous assent of the House 
of Commons, 

Stormy scenes marked the progress of the bill through 
committee. Seeing the exasperation produced by their 
shifting of the ground, and tlie delay which it would 
naturally entail, ministers resolved on a bold step: It was 
now August. Government remembered the process by 
which they had carried the Coercion bill, and the^ im- 
proved upon it. After three days of committee, they moved 
that at one o'clock in the morning on the fourth sitting the 
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chairman should break off discussion, put forthwith the CHAP, 
question already proposed from the chair, then successively . 
put forthwith all the remaining clauses, and so report the 
bill to the House. This process shut out all amendments 
not reached at the fatal hour, and is the most drastic ami 
sweeping of all forms of closure. In the case of the Coercion 
bill, resort to the guillotine was declared to bc^ warrant ed by 
the urgency of social order in Ireland. That plea was at 
least plausible. No such plea of urgency could be invoked 
for a measure, which only a tew days before the govcTiiment 
had considered to be of such secondary importance, that 
the simple rejection of it by Mr. Parnell was to bo enougli 
to induce them to withdraw it. The bill tliat had been 
proffered as a generous cou(;ession to Irish members, was 
now violently forced upon them without debate. Well 
might Mr. Gladstone speak of the most e.xtriiordinary scries 
of proceedings that, he had evcj’ known.’ 

ID 

The three judges tirst met on September 17, f(S(S(S, to settle 
their procedure. They sat for one hundred and twenty-eight 
days, and rose for the last time oti Noveiid)er 22, LS89. 

More than four hundred ami tifty witnesses were (examined. 

One counsel spoke for live days, another for sevtni, and a 
third for nearly twelve. The mamnuffh record ol t.he ])ro- 
ceedings tills eleven folio volumes, making between, seven 
and eight thousand pages. The (piestions ])ut to witnesses 
numbered ninety-eight thousand. 

It was a strange and fantastic scene. Three judges were 
trying a social and political rcAmlutioii. Ihe leading act.ors 
in it were virtually in the dock. The tribunal had been 
specially set up by their political opponents, without giving 
them any effective voice either in its composition or upon 
the character and scope of its powers. For the first time in 
England since the Great Rebellion, men Avere practically put 
upon their trial on a political charge, without giving them 
the protection of a jm’y- first time in that period 

judges were to find a A'^erdict upon the facts of crime. Ihe 

^ Hans. Aug. 2, 1888, p. 1282. 
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> But to call a combination a conspiracy does not make it a 
1888 . conspiracy or a guilty combination, unless the verdict of a 
jury pronounces it to be one. A jury would have taken all 
the large attendant circumstances into account. The three 
judges felt themselves bound expressly tO' shut out those 
circumstances. In words of vital importance, they said, ‘ We 
must leave it for politicians to discuss, and for statesmen to 
determine, in what respects the present lav^s affecting land 
in Ireland arc capable of improvement. We have no com- 
mimmi to comlder ivhathc'r the conduct of which they are 
accused can be p(dliated by the circumstances of the timCy o?’ 
whether it should he condoned in consideration of benefits 
alleged !o have resulted from their actionW When the pro- 
ceedings were over, Lord Salisbury applauded the report as 
‘ giving a very complete view of a very curious episode of our 
internal history.’ A very complete view of an agrarian 
rising — though it left out ah palliating circumstances and 
the whole state of agrarian law ! 

Instead of opening with the letters, as the country ex- 
pected, the accusers began by rearing a prodigious accumula- 
tion of material, first for the Irish or agrarian branch of their 
case, and then for the American branch. The government 
helped them to find their witnesses, and so varied a host was 
never seen in London before. There was the peasant from 
Kerry in his frieze swallow-tail and knee-breeches, and t):ie 
woman in her scarlet ])ctti(‘oat who runs barefoot over the 
bog in (lalway. The convicted member of a murder club 
was brought up in custody from Mountjoy prison or Mary- 
borough. One of the most popular of the Irish representa- 
tives had boon fetched from his dungeon, and was to be seen 
wandering through the lobbies in search of his warders. 
Men who had been shot by moonlighters limped into the 
box, and ]wor women in their blue-hooded cloaks told pitiful 
tales of midnight horror. The sharp spy was there, who dis- 
closed sinister secrets from cities across the Atlantic, and the 
uncouth informer who betrayed or invented the history of 
rude and ferocious plots hatched at the country cross-roads 
' Beportf p. a. - Mans. 342, p. 1357. 
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or over the peat fire in desolate cabins in western Ireland. CHAI. 
Divisional commissioners with their ledgers of agrarian . 
offences, agents with bags full of figures and documents, 
landlords, priests, prelates, magistrates, detectives, smart 
members of that famous constabulary force which is the 
arm, eye, and car of the Irish government- all the characters 
of the Irish melodrama were crowded into the corridors, and 
in their turn brought out upon the stage of this surprising 
theatre. 

The proceedings speedily settled down into the most 
wearisome drone that was ever heard in a court of law. The 
object of the accusers was to show the complicity of the 
accused with crime by tracing crime to the league, and 
making every member of the league constructively liai)le for 
every act of which the league was constructively guilty. 
Witnesses were produced in a series that seemed intermin- 
able, to tell the story of live-and- twenty outrages in Mayo, 
of as many in Cork, of forty-two in Galway, of sixty-live 
in Kerry, one after another, and all with immeasurable 
detail. Some of the witTiesses spoke no English, and the 
English of others was haially more intelligible tlian Erse. 

Long extracts were read out from four hundred and forty 
speeches. The counsel on one sich? jn’oduced a jjassage thae 
made against the speaker, and then the counsel on the other 
side found and read some (jualifying passage that made as 
strongly for him. The three judges groaned. They had 
already, they said plaintively, ploughed through thes])eeches 
in the solitude of their own rooms. Could they not bo taken 
as read ? No, said the prosecuting counsel ; avo are building 
up an argument, and it cannot be built up in a silent 
manner. In truth it was designed for the public outside 
the court, and not a touch could be spared that might 
deepen the odium. Week after week the ugly tale went on 
— a squalid ogre let loose airiong a population demoralised 
by ages of wicked neglect, misery, and oppression. One side 
strove to show that the ogre had been wantonly raised by 
the land league for political objects of their own; the 
other, that it was the progeny of distress and wrong, that 

‘ Evidence^ iv. p. 210 
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the league had rather controlled than kindled its ferocity, 
and that crime and outrage were due to local animosities for 
which neither league nor parliamentary leaders were 
answerable. 

On tlic forly-fourth day (February 5) came a lurid glimpse 
from across the Atlantic. The Irish emigration had carried 
with it to America the deadly passion for the secret society. 
A s]^y was produced, not an Irishman this time for a 
wonder, but an Englishman. He had been for eight-and- 
twenty years in the United States, and for more than twenty 
of them he had been in the pay of Scotland Yard, a military 
spy, as ho put it, in the service of his country. There is no 
charge against him that ho belonged to that foul species 
who provoke others to crime and then for a bribe betray 
them. He swore an oath of secrecy to his confederates in 
the camps of the (dan-na-Gacl, and then he broke his oath 
by nearly every post that went from New York to London. 
It is not a nice trade, but then the dynamiter’s is not a 
nice trade either.^ The man had risen high in the secret 
brotherliood. Such an existence demanded nerves of steel; 
a moment of forgetfulness, an accident with a letter, the slip 
of a phrase in the two parts that he was playing, would have 
doomed him in the twiidvling of an eye. He now stood a 
rigorous cross-examination like iron. There is no reason to 
think that he told lies. He was perhaps a good deal less 
trusted than he thought, for he docs not appear on any 
occ.iision to have forewarned the ])olice at home of any 
of the dynamite attempts that four or five years earlier had 
startled the Englisl) capital. The pith of his week’s evidence 
was his account of an interview between himself and Mr. 
Parnell in the corridors of the House of Commons in April 
18 (S 1 . In this interview, Mr. Parnell, he said, expressed his 
desire tn bring the Fenians in Ireland into line with his own 
constitutional movement, and to that end requested the 
spy to invite a notorious leader of the physical force party in 
America to come over to Ireland, to arrange a harmonious 
understanding. Mr. Parnell had no recollection of the inter- 

^ The common-sense view of the Henry James (Cassell and Co.), pp. 
eniployincni of such a man seems 149-01, and 494-5. 
to be set out in the speech of ISir 
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view, though he thought it very possible that an interview CHAP, 
might have taken plae.e. It was undoubtedly odd that the 
spy having once got liis line over so big a lish, should never 
afterwards have made any attenipt to draw him on. The 
judges, however, found u])on a review of ‘ the probabilities 
of the case,^ that the conversation in the corridor I’cally took 
place, that the spy’s account was correct, and that it was not 
impossible that in conversation with a supposed revolutionist, 

Mr. Parnell may have used such language as to leave the 
impression that he agreed with his interlocutor. Perhaps a, 
more exact way of putting it would be that the spy talked 
the Fenian doctrine of physical force, and that Mr. rariiell 
listened. 

IV 

At last, on the fiftieth day (February 14, IScSO), and not 
before, the court reached the business that had led to its 
own creation. Three batclu'S of letters had been produced 
by the newspaper. The manager of the. newspaper told his 
story, and then the immediate'. ])urveyoi* of the letters told 
his. Marvellous stories they were. 

The manager was conviiu'ed from the beginning, as he 
ingenuously said, cpiiU; independently of handwriting, that 
the letters were genuine. Why ho was asked. Because he 
felt they were the sort of letups that Mr. I^arnell would he 
likely to write. He counted, not wholly without some 
reason, on the public sliaring this ins])iration of bis own in- 
dwelling light. The day was apj)roa(diing for the division on 
the Coercion bill. Every journalist, said the manager, mnsl 
choose his moment. Ho now thought the moment suitable 
for making the public acquainted with the cbaract(;r ol tbe 
Irishmen. So, with no bet, ter evidence ol' authority than Ids 
firm faith that it was the sort ol letter that Mr. Parnell 
would be likely to write, on the morning of the second read- 
ing of the Coercion bill, he launched the fa(;simile letter. 

In the early part of 1NS(S he received from the same hand 
a second batch of letters, and a third hatch a few days later. 

His total payments amounted to over two thousand five 
hundred pounds. He still asked iio questions as to the 
source of these expensive documents. On tbe contrary he 
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particularly avoided t-he subject. So uiuch for the cautious 
and experienced man of business. 

The natural course would have been now to carry the 
inquiry on to the source of the letters. Instead of that, the 
prosecutors called an ex})ert in handwriting. The court 
expostulated. Why should they not hear at once where the 
letters came from ; and then it might be proper enough to 
hear what an expert had to say ? After a final struggle the 
prolonged tactics of deferring the evil day, and prejudicing 
tlie case up to the eleventh liour, were at last put to shame. 
The second of the two marvellous stories was now to be told. 

The personage who had handed the t-hree batches of letters 
to the newspaper, told the Court how he had in 1885 com- 
piled a pampldet called PitTneJlmn Unmasked, partly from 
materials communicated to him by a certain broken-down 
Irish journalist. To this unfortunate sinner, then in a state 
of penury little short of destitution, he betook himself one 
winter night in Dublin at the end of 1885. Long after, 
when the game was up and the whole sordid tragi-comedy 
laid bare, the poor wretcli wrot.e: ‘ 1 have been in difliculties 
and great distress for want of moiu^y for the last twenty 
years, and in order t.o tind means of support for myself and 
my large family, I have been guilty of many acts which must 
for ever disgrace me.'’ He had now within reach a guinea 
a day, and much besides, if he would endeavour to find any 
documents that might be available to sustain the charges 
made in the pamphlet. After some hesitation the bargain 
was stru(‘-k,a guinea a day, hotel and travelling expenses, and 
a round price for documents. Within a few months the needy 
man in clover pocketed many hundreds of pounds. Only 
the author of the history o{ Jonathan Wild ike Great could 
do justicic t o sucli a story of the Vagabond in Luck — a jaunt 
1,0 Lausanne, a trip across the Atlantic, incessant journeys 
backward and forward to Laris, the jingling of guineas, the 
rustle of hundred-pound notes, and now and then perhaps 
a humorous thought of simple and solemn people in news- 
paper offices in London, or a moment’s meditation on that 
perplexing law of human affairs by which the weak things 
1 Feb. 24, 1889. Evidence., vi. p. 20. 
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of the world are chosen to confound the things that are 
mighty. 

The moment cainc lor delivering the documents in Paris, 
and delivered they were with details more grotesque than 
anything since the foolish baronet in Scott’s novel was 
taken by .Dousterswivcl to tind the buried treasure in Saint 
Ruth’s. From first to last not a test or check was ap{)lie(i 
by anybody to hinder the fabrication from running its course 
without a hitch or a crease. When men liave the demon of 
a fixed idea in their cerebral convolutions, the}' easily fall 
victims to a devastating credulity, and the victims were now 
radiant as, with microscope and (cdligraphic export by their 
side, they fondly gazed upon their prize. About the time 
when the judges were getting to work, clouds arose on 
this smiling horizon. It is good, says the old (Iroek, that 
men should carry a tlireatening shadow in their hearfs 
even under the full sunshine. Refore this, the manager 
learned for the first time, wliat was tlie source of tlu^ letters. 
The blessed doctrine of intrinsic certainty, however, which 
has before now done duty in far graver controversy, pre- 
vented him from inquiring as lo the purity of the source. 

The toils Avere rapidly enclosing both the impostor and the 
dupes. He was put into the box at last (Feb. 21). By the 
end of the second day, the torture had become more than 
he could endure. Some miscalled the scene dramatiij. That 
is hardly the right name for tlic merciless hunt of an abject 
fellow-creature through the doublings and windings of a 
thousand lies. The breath of the hounds was on him, and 
he could bear the chase no longer. After proceedings not 
worth narrating, except that he made a confession and tlieii 
committed his last perjury, ho disappeared. The police 
traced him to Madrid. When they entered his room with 
their warrant (March 1), he sliot himself dead. They found 
on his corpse the scapulary worn by devout catholics as a 
visible badge and token of allegiance to the heavenly powers. 
So in the ghastliest wreck of life, men still hope and seek for 
some mysterious cleansing of the soul that shall repair all. 

This damning experience was a sharp mortification to 
the government, who had been throughout energetic con- 
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BOOK federates in the attack. Though it did not come at once 
. formally into debate, it exhilarated the opposition, and Mr. 
Gladstone himself was in great spirits, mingled with intense 
indignation and genuine sympathy for Mr. Parnell as a man 
wlio had suffered an odious wrong. 

vr 

The report of the commission was made to the crown on 
February 18, LSOO. It reached the House of Commons 
about ten o’clock the same evening. The scene was curious, 
—the various speakers droning away in a House otherwise 
jn-ofoundly silent, and every mcmlier on every bench, in- 
cluding high ministers of state, plunged deep and eager into 
the blue-book. The general iiujiression was that the find- 
ings amounted to acquittal, and everybody went home in 
considerable excitement at this final explosion of the 
damaged blunderbuss. The next day Mr. Gladstone had 
a meeting with the lawyers in th(j (tase, and was keen for 
ac.tion in one form or another; but on the whole it was 
agreed that the government should bo left to take the 
initiative. 

The report was discussed in both Houses, and strong 
speeches were made on both sides. The government (Mar. 3) 
})roposed a motion that the House adopted the report, 
thanked the judges for their just and impartial conduct, and 
ordered the report to lie entered on the journals. Mr. Glad- 
stone followed with an amemlinent, that the House deemed 
it to bo a duty to record its reprobation of the false charges 
of the gravest and most odious description, based on calumny 
and on forgery, that had been brought against members of 
the House; and, while declaring its satisfaction at the ex- 
posure of the.so calumnies, the House expressed its regret at 
the wrong inflicted and the suffering and loss endured 
through a protracted period by reason of these acts of 
flagrant ini(|uity. After a handsome tribute to the honour 
and good faith of the judges, he took the point that some of 
the opinions in the report were in no sense and no degree 
judicial. How, for instance, could three judges, sitting ten 
years after the fact (1S79-30), determine better than any- 
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body else that distress and extravagant rents had nothing CHAP, 
to do with crime ? Why should the House of Coniinon's 
declare its adoption of this finding without (piestion or 
correction ? Or of this, that the rejection of the Disturbance 
bill by the Lords in 18(S0 had nothing to do with the increase 
of crime? Mr. Forster had denounced the action of the 
Lords with indignation, and was not he, the i\;si)onsible 
minister, a better witness than the three judges in no (jontact 
with contemporary fact ? How were the j udges aut.ljorised to 
affirm that the Land bill of FSSl IkkI not been a groat cause 
in mitigating the condition of Ireland ? Another conclusive 
objection was that— on the declaration of tln^ judges them- 
selves, rightly made by them— what we know to he essenihd 
portions of the evidence were entirely excluded IVom thc'ir 
view. 

He next turned to the fiiidings, first of censure, then 
of accpiittal. The findings of censun^ wen? in substance 
three. First, seven of the responde.nls had joined the league 
with a view of separating Ireland froin Fngland. The idea 
was dead, but Mr. Gladstone was compelled to say that in 
his opinion to deny the moral authority of the Act of Union 
was for an Irishman no moral oflence whatever. Jha’c the 
law-officer sitting opposite to him busily took down a note. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Mr. Gladstone exclaimed, ‘ you ma}^ take my words 
down. 1 heard you examine your witness from a jiedestal, 
as you felt, of the greatest elevation, endeavouring to jiress 
home the monstrous guilt of an Irisliman who did not idlow 
moral authority to the Act of Uidon. In my ojiluion the 
Englishman has far ]nore cause to blush for the means by 
which that Act was obtained.’ As it happened, on the only 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone paid the Commission a 
visit, he had found the attorney general cross-examining a 
leading Irish member, and this passage of arms on the Act. 
of Union between counsel and witness then occurred. 

The second finding of censure Avas that the Irish members 
incited to intimidation by speeches, knowing that intimida- 
tion led to crime. The third Avas that they never placed 
themselves on the side of law and order; they did not assist 
the administration, aiid did not denounce the jairty of 
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BOOK physical force. As if this, said Mr. Gladstone, had not 
, been the subject of incessant discussion and denunciation in 
parliament at the time ten years ago, and yet no vote of 
condemnation was passed upon the Irish members then. 
On the contrary, tlie l.ory party, knowing all these charges, 
associated with them for purposes of votes and divisions; 
climbed into office on Mr. Parnell’s shoulders ; and through 
the viceroy witli the concurrence of the prime minister, took 
Mr. Parnell into counsel upon the devising of a plan for Irish 
government. Wjis parliament now to affirm and record a 
finding that it had scru])ulously abstained from ever making 
its own, and without regard to the counter-allegation that 
more crime and worse crime was prevented by agitation?' 
It was the duty of parliament to look at the whole of the 
facts of the great crisis of ISSO-l — to the distress, to the 
rejection of the Compensation bill, to the growth of evictions, 
tn tlie prevalence of excessive nmts. The judges expressly 
shut out this <ioin])rohcnsive survey. But the House was 
not a body witli a limited commission; it was a body of 
statesimai, legi.slators, jioliticians, bound to look at the whole 
range of circumstanc.es, and guilty of misprision of justice if 
they failed so to do. 'Suj^pose I am told,’ ho said in not- 
id)le and mournfid words, ‘ that without the agitation Ireland 
would never liave had the Land Act of 18 (S 1 , are you prepared 
to deny that ? I hear no chaJlenges upon that statement, 
for r think it is generally and deeply felt that ‘without the 
agitation the Land Act, wn)uld not have been pavSsed. As the 
man iH!S])onsil)le more than any other for the Act of LSSl — 
as tlui man whose duty it Avas to consider that question day 
and niglit during nearly the Avhole of that session — I must 
record ni}^ llrm opinion that it would not have become the 
hiAV of the land, if it had not been for the agitation with 
Avhic-h Irish society was convulsed.’^ 

This bare table of his leading points does nothing to 
convey the impression made by an extraordinarily fine 
performance. When the speaker came to the findings of 
acquittal, to the dismissal of the infamous charges of the 
ferged letters, of intimacy with the Invincibles, of being 

* f '.ft' ]). ‘2ilG. 
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accessory to the assassinations in the Park, glowing passion CHAP. 

in voice and gesture reached its most powerful pitch, and v 

the moral appeal at its close was long remembered aiiiong 
the most searching woids that he had ever spoken. It was 
not forensic argument, it was not litera.ture; it had every 
note of true oratory — a hu'vid, direct and pressing call to Ids 
hearers as ‘ individuals, man by man, not witli a responsi- 
bility dihiised and severed until it became inoperative aiul 
worthless, to place himself in the position of the victim of 
this frightful outrage; to give siicli a judgment as would 
bear the scrutiny of the heart and of the conscience ol‘ 
every man when he betook himself to his cdiamber and was 
still’ 

The awe til at impressed the House from this exhortation 
to repair an enormous wrong soon ]>assed away, and debate in 
both Houses went on the regular lines of party. Everything 
that was found not to be proved against the Irish nit!n, was 
assumed against them. Not proven was l.reated as only an 
evasive form of guilty. Though the three judges found that 
there was no evidence that the accused had done this thing 
or that, yet it was held h\gi(,imate to argue that evidence 
must exist — if only it could be found The public were to 
nurse a sort of twilight conviction an<l ket;]) their iniuds in 
a limbo of beliefs that were substantial and alive— only the 
light was bad. 

In truth, the public did what the judges declined to do. 

They took circumstancc^s into account. The general elfect 
of this transaction Avas to jiromotc the ])rogress of the 
grea^ unsettled contruvensy in Mr. (Iladstone’s sense. The 
abstract merits of home rule were no doubt untouched, 
but it made a difference to the concrete argument, whether 
the future leader of an Irish parliament was a proved 
accomplice of the Park murderers or not. It presented 
moreover the chameleon Irish case in a new and singular 
colour. A squalid insurrection awoke parliament to the 
mischiefs and Avrongs of the Irish cultivators. Keluctantly 
it provided a remedy. Then in the fulness of time, ten 
years after, it dealt with iJie men who had roused it to its 
duty. And how? It brought them to trial before a special 
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BOOK tribunal, invented for the purpose, and with no jury; it 
. allowed them no voice in the constitution of the tribunal; it 
1890. exposed them to long and harassing proceedings; and it 
thereby levied upon them a tremendous pecuniary fine. 
The report produced a strong recoil against the flagrant 
violence, passion, and calumny, that had given it birth; and 
it aflected tliat margin of men, on the edge of either of the 
two great parties by whom electoral decisions are finally 
settled. 
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AN JNTEIU^l 

The nobler a soul is, the rnoro ubjceis of coiiij'assiou it liath. 

l>A(!ON. 

At the end of [<S8H Mi*. (Jlndstoiu^ witli Ins wife luid others ("HA?, 
of his house was carried ofl‘l)y Mr. Iveiidd’s friendly ciirc to 
Naples. Hereto, he told Lord Acton, ‘we have ]>e^en indiuu'd 
by three circumstances. First, a warm invitation from tlie 
Dufferins to Rome; as to whicli, liowcver, tlita’c arc roi/.s* as 
wellas|)ms, for a man wlio like me is iHatlicr JtaHan nor 
Curial in the view of present pobV-ies. St'condly, our kind 
friend Mr. Stuart Rcndel lias actually oiVered to bo mir con- 
ductor thither and back, to ]»ei*form for us the <^o’ea-t service 
which you rendered us in the trip to Munudi a,nd Saint- 
Martin. Thirdly, 1 have the ho[)C that tla; stimulatinj^^ 
climate of Naples, together with an abstention from speech 
greater than any 1 have Ixjforc enjoyed, might act, upon my 
“ vocal cord,” and jiartially at least n^store it.’ 

At Naples he was much concerned with Italian policy. 

To Lord Gr(ni'villr. 

Jan. 13, 1(S89.— My stay lj(3rc where the. jieople real]}* seern 
to regard me as not a foreigner, has brought Italian affairs 
and policy very much home to me, and given additional force and 
vividness to the belief I have always had, that it was sadly impolitic 
for Italy to make enemies for herself beyond the Alps. Though 1 
might try and keep hack this sentiment in Rome, even my silence 
might betray it and I could not promise to keep silence altogether. 

I think the impolicy amounts almost to madness especially for a 
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BOOK country which carries with her, nestling in her bosom, the ‘ stand- 

— ^ ing menace ’ of the popedom. ... 

1889. 


To J. Morley. 

Jan. 10. — 1 hope you have had faith enough not to be troubled 
about my supposed utterances on the temporal powei’. ... I will not 
trouble you with details, l)ut you may rest assured I have never said 
the question of tlie temporal power was anything except an Italian 
(jiiostion. I have a mucli gi-eatcr anxiety than this about the 
Italian alliance with GcJ'many. It is in my ojanion an awful error 
and constitutes the great danger of the country. It may be asked, 
‘ Wliat have you to do with it ? ’ More than people might suppose. 
I find myself hardly regarded here as a foreigner. They look 
upon mo as having had a real though insignificant part in the 
Liberation. It will hardly bo pos.sible for me to get through the 
affair of this visit without making my mind known. On this 
account mainly I am verging towards the conclusion that it 
will be best for me not to vi.sit Rome, and my wife as it happens 
is not aTixious to go there. If you happen to see Granville or 
Rose})ery ph'ase lot them know this. 

We have had on the whole a good season here thus far. Many 
of the days delicious. We have been subjected here as well as in 
London to a course of social kindnesses as abundant as the waters 
which the visitor has to drink at a watering place, and so enervat- 
ing from the abstraction of cares that I am continually thinking of 
the historical Capua, ii wii\t(T. ] am in fact totally demoralised, 
and cannot wish not to continue so. Under the circumstances 
Fortune has administen'd a slight, a very slight physical correction. 
A land slip, or rather a Tufo rock-slip of 50,000 tons, has come 
down and blocked the j)roj)er road ])etween us and Naples. 


To Lord jirfon. 

Jan. iJo, bScSO. — Home is I lliink definitely given up. I shall be 
curious to know your reasons for appioving this gran rifiuto. 
MeantiTue 1 will just glance at mine. I am not so much afraid of 
the Pope as of the Italian government and court. My sentiments 
are so very stroTig about the present foreign policy. The foreign 
policy of t he government but not I fear of the government only. 
If I went to Home, and saw the King and the minister, as I must, 
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I should be treading upon eggs ;ill tlio time with them, 1 could CHAP. 

not speak out uninvited; and it is not satisfactory to ho silent v i'j 

in the presence of those interested, when llie feelings are very 
strong. . . . 

These feelings broke out in time in at least one anony- 
mous article.^ He told [jord (Iranville bow anxious lie was 
that no acknowledgment of authorship, direct or indirect, 
should come from any of Ids fi-iends. ‘Such an article of 
necessity lectures the European states. As one ol‘ a public 
of three hundred and more millions, 1 Inivc a right to do 
this, but not in my own ])erson.’ This strange simplicity 
rather provoked Ids friends, for it ignored two things— 
first, the certainty that the sec'ret of authorsliip would get 
out; second, if it did not get out, tlie certainty that the 
European states would })ay no attention to smh a lecture 
backed by no name of Avciglit--])erhjips even whether it 
were so backed or not. Faitli in lectures, s('rinons, art iides, 
even books, is one of the things most ('asily overdone. 

Most of rny reading, he w'cnt on to A(*ton, has Ix'cn al)out the flews 
and the Old Testament. I hnvc not looked jit the Ixaiks you kindly 
sent me, except a little before leaving Jlavvju’d(!n ; hut 1 want to get 
a hold on the broader side of tlie< .Mcjsaie. dispensation and the deavish 
history. The great histoj'ic fciatui’cs scumi to inr, in a huge degree 
independent of the critical (puistions which have been raised about 
the miadion of the Mosaic hooks. Setting uside (huiesis, ;iiid the. 

Exodus proper, it seems difiieult to understand how either Moses 
or any one else could have advisedly published them in theii' 
present form ; and most of all dillicult to Ixhcve that men going 
to work deliberately after the ca])i.ivity would not liave. nianaged 
a more orderly execution. My thoughts ai-e always running hack 
to the parallel question about llomcr. In that (‘.Jist'., those who 
hold that Peisistratos or some one of liis (h»,t.e was tin', compiler, 
have at least this to say, that the ])oems in their present form ai'c 
such as a compiler, having liberty of action, might have aimed 
at putting out from his w'orkshop. Can that he said of the 
Mosaic books'? Again arc we not to, believe in the second and 

^ ‘ The Triple Alliance an<l It^aly's J'kice in Jt.’ Py (iutidaiios. Contem,- 
porary Eeview, Oct. 1889. »Sec Appendix. 
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BOOK third Temples ;is centi*es of worship ])eeause there was a temple 

- . at Leontopolis, as avc are told? Out of the frying -pan, into 

the fire. 

When ho loft ATnalll (Feb. Id) for the north, he found 
liiinsfilf, he says, in a public, procession, with great crowds at 
the stations, including (Jrispi at Rome, who had once been 
his guest at Ha ward on. 

After his return homo, ho wrote again to Lord Acton 

/I'prll liS, 1(SK9.- i liav(! long Ikhui wishing to write to you. 
Rut as a ruh; 1 nevau’ can write any letters that I wish to write. 
My volition of that kind is from day to day exhausted by the 
worrying demand of letters that T do not wish to write. Every 
year brings me, ns 1 rcc.kon, from three to five thousand new 
correspondents, of whom 1 could gladly dispense with 99 per cent. 
May you mwer Ix^ in a like plight. 

Mary showed me a letter of re-eent date from you, which re- 
f(UTed to the idea of my writing on the Old Testament. The 
matter stands thus : An appeal was made to me to write something 
on the geneiul position atul claims of the holy scriptures for the 
working men. I gave no phalge but I'cad (what was for me) a 
good deal on th(‘, laws and history of the dews with oidy two 
results: first, deepemed impressions of the vast interest and im- 
portance atfa('hing to tlicrn, and of their fitness to be made the 
suhjeet of a felling popular account; secondly, a discovery of the 
necessity of reading mmdi more. But I have never in this con- 
nection thought much about what is called the criticism of the Old 
Tcstam(Mi(, only seeking to hvirn liow far it impinged upon the 
matters that T really was thinking of. It seems to mo that it 
does not im])inge much. ... It is the fact that among other 
things 1 wish to make some sort of record of my life. You say 
truly it lias been very full. I add fearfully full. But it has 
been in a most remarkable degree the reverse of self-guided and 
self-suggested, with reference I mean to all its best known aims. 
Under this surface, and in its daily habit no doubt it has been 
selfish enough. Whetlnn- anything of this kind will ever come 
off 'is most doubtful. Until I am released from politics by the 
solution of the Irish problem, 1 cannot even survey the field. 
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I turn to the world of action. It has long hoeii in my mind to CHAP, 
found something of wliioli a library would bo tbe nucleus. K 
incline to begin with a temporary building here. Can you, who 
have built a library, give me any advice ? On account of fire I 
have half a mind to corrugated iron, with felt sheets to regulate 
the temperature. 

Have you read any of the works of J)r. Salmon 1 1 have'- just 
finished his volume on lnfalli])ility, which fills nn^ with admiration 
of its easy movement, command of knowledge, singular faculty 
of disentanglement, and great skill and point in argument; though 
he does not quite make one love him. He touches much ground 
trodden by Dr. Dollinger ; almost invariably agreeing with him. 


II 

July 25, 1889, was tbe lit’tictli anniversary of bis marriage. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales sent bim wbat Ik^ calls a 
beautiful and splendid gift. Tbe Ininiblest were as ready 
as the highest with their tributes, and eonqjarativc sl-rangers 
as ready as the nearest. Among countless others wbo wrote 
was Bishop Lightfoot, great mastei’ of so mueli learning . - 

I hope you will receive this tribute from om; who regards your 
private friendship as one of tlu^ great privileges of his life. 

And Dellinger : — 

If I were fifteen years yemnger than J am, how happy I would 
be to come over to my l)elove(l England once more, and s(',e you 
surrounded by your sons and daiigliters, loved, admired, I would 
almost say worshipped, by a whole grateful nation. 

On the other side, a (;l(iver lady having suggested to 
Browning that he sbould write an inscription for ber to 
some gift for Mr. Gladstone, received an answer that lias 
interest, both by the genins and fame of its writer, and as 
a sign of widespread feeling in certain circles in those 
days 

Surely your kindness, even your sympathy, will be extended to 
me when I say, with sorrow indeed, that T am unable now con- 
scientiously to do what, but a few years ago, I would have at 

VOL. IT, 'J 
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BOOK least attempted with such pleasure and pride as might almost 

. ^ promise success. I have received much kindness from that extra- 

1889. ordinar}^ personage, and what my admiration for his transcendent 
abilities was and ever will he, there is no need to speak of. But 
1 am forced to altogether de])lore his present attitude with respect 
to tiie liberal party, of which 1, the humblest unit, am still a 
member, and as such grieved to the heart by every fresh utter- 
ance of his which comes to my knowledgci. AVere I in a position 
to explain publicly how much the })ersonal feeling is independent 
of the political aversion, all would be easy ; but I am a mere man 
of letters, and by the simple itiscription which would truly testify 
to what is enduring, unaltinable in my esteem, 1 should lead 
people as well those who know me as those who do not- -to 
boli(we my approbation extended far beyond the bounds which 
unfortumitely circumscribe it now. All this -oven more- -was 
on my mind as 1 sa.t, last cvenijig, at the same table with the 
brilliantly-gifted man whom once- -but that ‘once ’is too sad to 
remember. 

At a gathering at Spencer House in the summer of 1888, 
when this year of fcliidtation o])ened, Lord Granville, on 
belialf of a number of subscribers, presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone with two portraits, and in his address spoke of 
the long span of years through which they had enjoyed 
‘ the unclouded blessings of the home.’ The expression was 
a just one. The extraordinary splendour and exalted joys 
of an outer life so illnstrions were matched in the inner 
circle of the hearth by a happy order, affectionate reciprocal 
attachments, a genial round of kindliness and duty, that 
from year to year went on untarnished, unstrained, unbroken. 
Visitors at IL'uvardcn noticed that, though the two heads 
of the house were now old, the whole atinos})here seemed 
somehow to be alive with the freshness and vigour of youth; 
it was one of the youngest of households in its interests and 
activities. The constant tension of his mind never impaired 
his tenderness and wise soliedtude for family and kinsfolk, 
and for all about him ; and no man over had such observ- 
ance of decorum with such entire freedom from pharisaism. 

Nor did the order and moral prosperity of his own home 
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leave him complacently lorgetful of fellow-creatun^s to whom CHAP, 
life soup had been dealt in another measure. On his first v 
entiy upon the field of responsible life, he bad formed a 
serious and solemn enga^sj^ement with a friend- f suppose it, 
was Hope-8cott-~ that eech would devoU', hims('lf to a,ctivc 
service in some braneh of religions work.' lie could not, 
without treason to his gifts, go forth lik(! Selwyii or Patte- 
son to Melanesia to conv<‘}i. the savages. He sought a 
missionary held at lioiue, jind he lound it among the un- 
fortunate ministers to ‘the gr(‘.a,t sin of great, (aliens.’ In 
these humane efforts at reclamation he ])crsevcrc(] all 
through his litc, fearless of misconst, ruction, fearless of l,he 
levity or baseness of men’s tongues, regardless almost (d the 
possible mischiefs to the public policies thai depended on 
him. Greville- tells the story how in ]8r>:.) a man made an 
attempt one night to extort moiuy fnnn Mr. (dadstoiie, then 
in otiice as chancellor of the cxadiogncr, by thnnl-s of ex- 
posure; and how he instantly gave the ofiender into custody, 
and met the case at the ])oli(;o otiice. (Jrcville (“,ould not 
complete the story. The man was committed for trial. ^Ir. 
Gladstone directed his solicitors to sec that tlic :iccused was 
properly defended. He was convicted and sent to jirison. 

By and by Mr. Gladstone inquired from the, governor of the 
privson how the delinquent was condmtting himself Tlie 
report being satisfactory, he next wi-o(e to Lorrl Palnicrslon, 
then at the home otiice, asking that the ]))dsoner should ho 
let out. There was no worldly wisdom in it., we all know. 

But then what are people Christians (or ? 

We have already scon*" his admonition to a son, and how 
much importance he attached to the dedication ot a certain 
portion of our means to purposes of charity and religion. 

His example backed his ])rcccpt. He kept detailed accounts 
under these heads from 1 cS;h to bSP7, and from tluisc it 
appears that from LS^l to the end of J890 he had (h'votcd 
to objects of charity and religion upwards of seventy 
thousand pounds, and in t.lio remaining years of his life 
the figure in this account stands at thirteen thousand five 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 95), UGS. ■ Third Part, vol. i., p. 02. 

^ Vol. i. p. 206. 
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BOOK hundred — this besides tliirty thousand pounds for his 

— cherished object of founding the hostel and library at Saint 

1890. Deiniol’s. Ilis friend of early days, Hejiry Taylor, says in 
one of his notes on life that if you know how a man deals 
with money, how he gets it, spends it, keeps it, shares it, you 
know some ot the most important things about him. His 
old chief at the colonial offic'e in JS-K) stands the test most 
nobly. 


in 

Near the end of ISSb among the visitors to Hawarden 
was Mr. l^irnell. His air of good breeding and easy com- 
])osure pleased everybody. Mr. (iladstone's own record is 
simple enough, and contains the substance of the affair as 
ho told me of it hiter : — 

Dec. IS, 1S(S1). heviewed and tlircw into form all the points 
of possibln annaidmcnt o)’ ehango in the plan of Trisb government, 
etc., for niy meeting with Mr. l\arnell. lie arrived at 5.30, and 
we had two hours of satisf.'K'tory conversation; hut ho ])ut off the 
7ms‘ of it. 10.- Two hours more with Mi’. V. on points in Irish 
government jdaiis. lie is certainlv one of the very liest people to 
deal with that 1 have ever known. Took him to the old castle. 
He seems to notice and appreiuate everything. 

Thiiddug of all that had gone before, and all that was so 
soon to come after, anybody witli a turn for imaginary 
dialogue might easily upon this theme compose a striking 
piec.o. 

In the spring of l.Sih) Mr. Gladstone s[)ent a week at 
Oxford of which ho spoke with immense enthusiasm. He 
Avas an honorary fellow of All Souls, and hero he went into 
residence in his owni right Avith all the zest of a virtuous 
freshman hent upon a first class. Tliough, 1 daresay, pretty 
nearly unanimous against liis recent policies, they were all 
fascinated hy his simplicity, his freedom from assumption 
or parade, his eagerness to know how leading branches of 
Oxford study fared, his naturalness and pleasant manners. 
He wrote to Mrs. Gladstone (Feb. 1): — 

Hcr(3 1 am safe and sound, and launched anew on my university 
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career, all my days laid out and occupied until tlie morning of this CHAP 

day week, wdicn I am to return to London. Tliey pn'ss me Lo > 

stay over the Sunday, Imt this cannot he thought of. 1 am 
received with infinite kindness, and the rooms tliey have gi^•en 
me are delightful. AVeatlier dull, and light a metlium hetween 
London and ITawarden. I have seen many already, including 
Liddon and Acland, who goes up to-mori'ow for a funeral early 
on Monday. Actually 1 have engaged to give a kind of Homeric 
lecture on Wednesday to the mcmhei*s of the union. The warden 
and his sisters are courteous and hospitahle to the last degree. 

He is a unionist. The living In'.re is very good, ]H'rhaps some put 
on for a guest, hut I like the tone of the college ; the fellows are 
men of a high class, and theii* eouvin-sation is that of men with 
work to do. I had a most special purpose in (aiming here which 
will be more than answenal. It was to make myself sale so far as 
might he, in the articles ‘ which eightec'ii months ago I undertook 
to write about the dhl d'estannuiL 'Phis, as you know perhaps, 
is now fai* more than the New the hatth'-ground ot IkTcI. Ihore 
are hero most able ami instr‘net('d men, and I a.m already deriving 
great lienefit. 

Something that fell from liim one morning at break- 
fast in the common room led in diu^ lime to the cdee.taon 
of Lord Acton to he also an honorary nn'iiiher ol this dis- 
tinguished society. ' II my suggestion, Mr. (dadstone wi’ote 
to one of the felh'ws, A’eally ('onl-riluited to this elocd/ion, then 
I feel that in t];e dregs of my liie 1 Imve at least rmidered 
one service to the co]leg(a iMy ambition is to visit it and 
Oxford in com])any with liim/ 

fV 

Jn LS90 both T\ewman and I hillinger di(ul. 

I have been asked from many (piarters, Mr. (Gladstone -said to 
Acton, to write about tin; Cardinal, hut I dare not. i^hrst, I do 
not know enough. Secondly, 1 should be puzzled to use the little 
knowledge that 1 have. I was not a fiiend of Ins, Init only an 

1 These articles appeared in (’Ood volume form under the title of The 
Words (March-November 1S)00), aiul lmpre<mhk Rock of Holy hrrrplure. 
were subsetiuenlly published in 
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BOOK acquaintance treated with extraordinary kindness whom it would 

> ill become to note what he thinks defects, while the great powers 

1890. qualities have been and will be described far better by others. 

Ever since he published his University Sermons in 1843, I have 
thought him unsafe in philosophy, and no Butlerian though a 
warm admifer of Butler. No ; it was before 1843, in 1841 when 
he published Tract XC. The general argument of that tract was 
unquestionable ; Imt lie put in sojihistieal matter without the 
smallest nec.essity. What 1 recollect is about General Councils : 
where in treating the declaration that they may err he virtually 
says, ‘ No doubt tlujy may — unless the Holy Ghost jmevents them.’ 
But he was a wonderful man, a holy man, a V(iry rehiied man, and 
(to me) a most kindly man. 

Of Dr. Diillinger he contributed a cliarniing account to a 
weekly print, ^ and to Acton he wrote: — 

I have the fear that my Dbllinger letters will disappoint you. 
When 1 was with him, he spoke to me with the utmost freedom; 
and so 1 think he wrote, but our con‘(‘,s].)ondeiieo was only occa- 
sional. I think ni?u!-tenths of my intei'course with him was oral ; 
with Cardinal Newman nothing like one-tenth. But with neither 
^vas the mere rer/w.s’ of my intercourse gi’i^at, though in D.’s case it 
was very })recious, most of all tin', very first of it in 1845, . . . 
With myinferioi’ faculty and means of observation, I have long 
adopted your main proposition. His attitude of mind was more 
histoi-ieal than theological. When 1 first knew liim in 1845, and 
he hojioured me with ver)' long and interesting conversations, they 
turned V('ry niiieh upon tluMilogy, and 1 derived from him what 
I thought very valuable and steadying knowledge. Again in 1874 
during a long walk, when w(i s[)ok(? of tin; shocks and agitation of 
our tilin', he t<dd me how tln^ Vatican decrees had required him to 
reperuse and retry the whole, (hrcle of his thought. He did not 
make known to me any general result; but he had by that time 
found himself wholly detached from the Council of Trent, which 
was indeed a logical lujcessity from his prectnling action. The 
Bonn Conference appeared to show him nearly at the standing 
point of angliean theology. 1 thought him more liberal as a 


Speaker, Aug, 30, 1890. 
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theologian than as a politician. On the point of cliurcb establish- CHAP, 
merit he was as impenetrable as if he had been a Newdegate. He . 
would not see that there were two sides to the question. I long 
earnestly to know what progress he had made at the last towards 
redeeming the pledge given in one of his letters to me, that the 
evening of his life was to be devoted to a great theological con- 
struction. ... I should have called him an anti-J('suit, but in 
no other sense, that is in no s(uise, a dansenist. I never saw the 
least sign of leaning in that direction. 


A' 

Here the reader may care to have a nolo or two ol‘ talk 
with him in these days:- 

At Dollis Hill, Suiiikuj, Feb. '22, 1S91. . . . A few minutes aft(‘r 
eight Mr. and Mi‘s. (Hadstone came', in fi'oni cluii’ch, and 
three sat down to dinner. A delightful talk, he was in full 
force, plenty of energy without vehemence. The rangt' of topics 
was pretty wide, yet marvellous to say, we had not a single 
word about Ireland. Certaiidy no harm in that. 

J. M. — A friend set me on a hunt this morning through 
Wordsworth for the words about France standing on the top 
of golden hours. I did not find then), but I cami'. aci'oss a good 
line of Hartley Coleridgc/s aliout th(; Thames: 

‘ And the lhn»ngc<l i iv«*r toiling t(» tlio main,' 

Mr. ^T. — Yes, a good line. Toiling to the main recalls 
Dante : — 

‘ Su la niai ina, dovi- 'I Pn di.sccndo, 

PtT avnr ])!u;p cn’ scgiiaci sui .’ ' 

J\ ytf, — Have you seen Symond.s’s rc-i.ssued volume on Dante ^ 
’Tis very good. Shall 1 lend it you V 

Mr. f7.--Sure to be good, but not in the se.ssion. I never look 
at Dante unless lean have a great continuous draught of him. 
He’s too big, he seizes and masters you. 

J. M. — Oh, I like the pictures({ue bits, if it’.s only for half an- 
hour before dinner; the ])ird looking out of its nest tor the 

‘ Inf. v. 98 : ‘ Where Pu descends fi»- rest with his tributary streams.’ 
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BOOK dawn, the afternoon ])el], the trembling of the water in the 
- ^ morning light, and the rest that everybody knows. 

1891. j cannot do it. By the way, ladies nowadays keep 

question books, and among other things ask their friends for the 
finest line in poetry. 1 think I ’m divided between three, perhaps 
the most gloi'ioiis is Milton’s — ySimiehow this line slipped from 
menionj, hit the reader might possibly do worse than turn over 
Milton in search for his finest line.] Or else Wordsworth’s — 
‘ Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’ Yet what so 
splendid as Benelope’s about not I’cjoicing the heart of anybody 
less tluLii Odysseus 1 

Ho talked a great deal to-night about Homer; very confident 
that he had done something to drive away the idea that Homer 
was an Asiatic Oreek. Then we turned to Scott, whom he held to 
be by far the greatest of his countrymen. I suggested John 
Knox. ‘ No, the line must be drawn firm between the writer and 
the man of action ; no comparisons there.’ 

/. Al. — Well, then, though I love Scott so much that if any man 
chooses to ])ut him first, 1 won’t jnit him second, yet is there not 
a vein of ])ure gold in Burns that gi>’es you pause 1 

Mr. (i. Burns very fine and true, no doubt; but to imagine a 

whole gi'oup of characters, to marshal them, to set them to work, 
to sustain the action I must count that the test of highest and 
most diversilied (piality. 

W'e spoke of the new Shakes})care coming out. 1 said I had been 
taking the op])ortuuity of reading vol. i., and should go over it all 
in successive volumes. Mr. G.- - ‘ Falstafi'is wonderful— one of the 
most wonderful things in literature.’ 

Full of interest in Hamlet, and enthusiasm for it — comes closer 
than any othei' play to some of the strangest secrets of human 
nature— what is the key to the my.steT'ious hold of this play on 
the world’s mind 1 I })roduced my favourite proposition that 
Measure for Measiur. is one of the most modern of all the plays ; 
the pT'ofound analysis of Angelo and his moral catastrophe, the 
strange figure of the duke, the deep irony of our modern time in 
it all. But T do not think he cared at all for this sort of criticism. 


Od. XX, 82. 
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He is too healthy, too objective, too siiii])le, for all the com- 
plexities of modern morbid analysis. 

Talked of historians ; Lecky’s two last volnnu's lie bad not yt't 

read, but had told him t,hat, save for one or t wo blots duo 

to contemporary passion, they verc jan-feetly lionourable to Leclyy 
in every way. l^ecky, said J\Ir. (}., ‘has rc'al insight into the 
motives of statesmen. Now ( arlyle, so mighty as he is in flash 
and penctratioji, has no eye for motives. Macaulay, too, is so 
caught by a picture, by colour, by snrfac(‘, that lie is seldom to he 
counted on for just account of moii\'c.’ 

He had been reading with imim'nse intiMu^st and satisfaction 
Sainte-Bcuve’s IJistorif of ]Wl ihijaf whicli for that mattoi’ (!('- 
serves all his praise and more, tliongli dilfercnt pails of it arc 
written from antagonistic points of view. Vastly struck by Saiiit- 
Cyran. Wlieii did the notion of the spiritual dinrlor make its 
appearance in Europe? Had asked both l)«’>lling('r and Acton on 
this curious point. For his own part, he doubted wln'tlim' llu'. 
office existed before the Itcfoimiafion. 


CHAP. 

JV. 

.Kt. 82 . 


J, jlf, — Whom do you i-cokon tlu' grc:ilost Po()c i 

Jl/y, — I think on the whole, IniHtcmit ill. But Ins gre, iitness wns 
not foi' good. What did lie do? lb* imposi'd the dogma ot Iran 
substantiation; be is I'l^spoiisibb* foi’ fbc Albigcmsian pcrsiHmIions ; 
he is responsible for the erusadi' Avhicli (Mid(‘<l in tin* eomim'st of 
Byzantium. Have you (‘vm* n‘alis(‘d what, a deadly blou was the 
ruin of Byzantium by the Latins, bow wmideiful a fabric tlic 
Eastern Empire was ? 

/ if.— Oh, yes, 1 u.sed to know my Finlay better than most 
books. Mill used to say a ]iage of 1' inlay w'as Avortli a cliaptei' of 
Gibbon: he explains how decJiiu* and fail caaiie about. 

M‘i\ (I -()f course. Finlay has it all. 

lie tried then to make out that the eastern (mipire was more 
wonderful than anything done by tlieBomans; it stood out for 
eleven centuries, whili? Rome foil in three. ' I jiointed out to liim 
that the whole solid fraimovork of the eastern em{)iro was after 
all built up by tlie Romans. Rut bo. is pbillielhmo all ll.rough 
past and present. 
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r>RKA(i{ WITH MH. PARNELL 

[ISUO-ISDI] 

Fort.iiiia vitrca ost, i.um (j»inn» Hpleiulet fraiigitur. — 

PUBLIL. SYRFS. 

lln'Llle like glass is fortune, -lirighlr as liglit, and then the crash. 

It would luivo boon :i miracle if the sight of all the 
methods of coercion, along witli the ignominy of the forged 
letters, had not worluMl with strong effect upon the public 
mind Distrust began to ci’cep at a very rapid pace even 
into the ministerial ranks. The tory member for a largo 
northoi'ii borougli i‘ose to resent ‘ the inexpedient treatment 
of the Irishmen from a. party point of view,’ to protest against 
the ‘straiidiig and stretching of the law’ by the resident 
magistrati's, to dc(‘la.i*e Ids opinion that these gentlemen were 
not (jualitied to exercise th(i jurisdiction entrusted to them, 
‘ and to denounce the folly of making English law unpopular 
in Inffand, and provoking the leaders of the Irish people by 
illegal and unconslil-ntional acl,s.’’ These sentiments were 
notoriously shared to the full by many who sat around him. 
Nobody in those days, discrijdited as he was with his party, 
had a keeiKS* sc('nt, for the drift of popidar feeling than Lord 
Randol])h fdiun'hill, and he publidy proclaimed that this 
sending of Ii'ish members of parliainent to prison in such 
nnmh(a‘s was a leature which h(i did not like. Further, ho 
.said that the faet of the government not thinking it safe for 
public meetings of any sort. t<> be held, excited painful feel- 
ings in English ndnd.sr All this was after the system had 
been in opirat-ion foi- two year, s. Ev(mi strong unionist organs 
in the Irish jn(!ss could not stand it.-* They declared that if 

‘ Mr. llanbiirv, vXugust I, 1889. U.if. Northern Whig, February 
JIcuis. 339, p. 98.* 21. 1889. 

“ At Biriiiiiighani, July 30, 1889. 

(UiG 
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the Irish goverTimciit wished to make the coercive systein CHAP. 

appear as odious as possible, they would act just as they wore . 

acting. They could oidy explain all these doings, not by 
‘ wroiig-headedness or imbecility,’ but by a strange theory 
that there must be deliberab^ treacjliery among the govern- 
ment agents. 

Before the end oi the year 1889 the electoral signs 
were unmistakable. Fi fry-three bye-elections had been 
contested since the beginning of the parliament. The net 
result was the gain of one seat for ministers and of nine 
to the opposition. The Irish secretary with characteristic 
candour never denied the formidable extent of these 
victories, though ho mourned over the evils that su(9i 
temporary successes might entail, and was convinced that, 
they would prove to be dearly bought.^ A year later the 
tide still flowed on; the net gain of the opposition rose to 
eleven. In 1886 seven ty-sevam constituencies were re- 
presented by forty-seven unionists and thirty liberals. Fy 
the beginning of Oc.tobcr in 1890 the unionist members 
in the same constituencies had sunk to thirty-six, and 
the liberals had risen to forty-one. Then (^ame the luost 
significant election of all. 

There had been for some months a lull in Ireland. 
Government claimed the credit of it for C()er(u’on; their 
adversaries set it down partly to the operation of the Land 
Act, partly to the natural ten<len(y in such agitations to 
fluctuate or to wear themselves out, and most of all to the 
strengthened reliance on the sin<;erity ol the Fngiisli liberals. 
Suddenly the countiy tvas amazed towards the middle of 
September by news that procecalings under the (Coercion 
Act had been instituted against two nationalist loaders, and 
others. Even strong adherents of the government and their 
policy were deeply dismayed, wlien they saw that alter 
three years of it, the dreary work was to begin over again. 

The proceedings seemed to be stamped in every cspcc-t as 
impolitic. In a few days the two leaders would have been 
on their way to Ameri('a, leaving a half-empty war chest 
behind them and the flame of agitation burning low. As 
^ Mr. Balfour ut Manchester. October LU, 188 ( 1 . 
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BOOK the offences charged liad been going on for six months, 

> there was clearly no pressing emergency. 

1890. ^ critical bye-election was close at hand at the moment 

in the Eccles division of Lancashire. The polling took place 
four days after a vehement defence of his policy by Mr. 
Lalfour at Newcastle. The liberal candidate at Eccles 
expressly declared from his election address onwards, that 
the great issue on winch he fought was the alternative 
between concil iation and coercion. Each candidate increased 
the party vote, the tory by rather more than one hundred, 
the liberal by nearly six hundred. For the first time the 
seat was wrested from the tories, and the liberal triumphed 
by a substantial majority.^ This was the latest gauge of the 
failure of the Irish ])()licy to concjuer ])ublic ap 2 )roval, the 
last indication of the direction in which the currents of 
]niblic o})inion were steadily moving.- Then all at once a 
blinding s:uidstorm swe[)t the ground. 


Ji 

One of those events now occurred that with their stern 
irony so mock the statesman’s foresight, and shatter political 
designs in tlieir most prosperous hour. As a mightier figure 
than Mr. Parnell remorsefully said on a grander stage, a 
hundred years befoi'c, cases sometimes befall in the history 
of nations where ])rivato fault is public disaster. 

At the end of JSS9, the Irish leader had been made 
a party in a suit for divorce, lie betrayed no trace in 
liis demeanour, cither to his friends or to the House, 
of embarrassment at the position. His earliest appear- 
ance aft.er the evil news, Avas in the debate on the first 
night of th(} session (Fidn’uary 11, ’90), upon a motion 
a, bout the publication of the forged letter. Some twenty of 

^ OcIoIhm' ]S 9a. electors, admittwl that this was the 

“ See Mr. Ro])y’.s s})ec(h at the vital (jiicstiou really before the coii- 
Maiichestcr Reform (!lul), Oct. i24, stitueiicy, ami says generally, ‘The 
ami articles in d/a/(r7/,(-'.s7cr O’aa/YZmw, (dcctioii, like so many other bye- 
Oct. IG ami ‘2.1, 1890. The Timeti elections, lias been decided by the 
(Oct. ‘23), wliilc denying the infer- return to their party allegiance of 
ence that the Irish (iiiestion Avas the umnbers of Gladstonians who in 
question most pi-uniinent in the 1886 aliseuted themselves from the 
minds of large nuinbers of the polling booths,’ 
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his followers being absent, he wished the discussion to be chap. 
prolonged into another sitting. Closely as it might be. 
supposed to concern him, he listened t,o none of the debate. ^81. 
He had a sincere contempt for s[)ecchcs in themselves, and 
was wont to set down most of them to vanity. A messag('. 
was sent that he should come upstairs and speak. After 
some indolent remonstrance, he came. His speech was 
admirable; firm witliout emphasis, ])onetrating, digniiled, 
freezing, and unanswerable. Neither now nor on any later 
occasion save one did his composure iu public or in private 
give way. 

Mr. Gladstone was at Hawarden, wide awake to tlie pos- 
sibility of peril. To Mr. Arnold Horley he wrote on Novem- 
ber 4; — ‘1 fear a tliimdcrcloud is about to l)urst over 
.Parnell’s head, and I su])poso it will end the (*are(U’ of a 
man in many respects invaluable.’ On the Idtli he was 
told by the present Avriter that tlua-e were gn)unds for an 
impression that Mr. Parnell would emerge as trium]>hantly 
from the new charge, as he had emergr'd from the obhujiiy 
of the forged letters. The case av as opened two dajs later, 
and enough came out upon the iirst day of tlie proc, codings 
to point to an adverse result. A Sunday intervened, and 
Mr. Gladstones self-command under storm-clouds may ])e 
seen in a letter written on that day to me:-- 

JSfov. 16, 1(S90. — 1. It is, after all, a lliuiidc.r-clap about raniell. 

Mill he ask for the Chilicrn Hundreds'? He rannot continue to 
lead 1 What could he mean hy his language to yon ? The Pope 
has now clearly got a conmiandmcTit under Avhich to pull him up. 

It surely cannot have Ik^cii ahvays tli ns ; foi' he rc])rcscrited his 
diocese in the church synod. 2. I thank you for your kind 
scruple, hut in the country my Sundays are lia}>itna]ly and largtjly 
inA'aded. 3. Query, whether if a Inncscat were opcni and chanced 

to have a large Irish vote M might not. he a good man there. 

4. I do not think my Mem. is worth circulating hut perhaps you 
would send it to Spencer. I sent a copy to Harcourt. b. [A 
small parliamentary point, not related to the Paimcll affair, nor 
otherwise significant.] 6. Most warmly do 1 agree Acith you 
about the Scott Journal How one loves him. 7. Some day I . 
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V call it). 

The court ])rorK)iiuccd a condemnatory decree on Monday, 
November l7t}L Parliament was appointed to meet on 
Tuesday, the 25th. Tliero was only a week for Irish and 
English to resolve wliat effect this condemnation should 
have uj)on Mr. Parneirs position as leader of one and ally 
of the other. Mr. Parnell wrote the ordinary letter to his 
] parliamentary followers. The first impulses of Mr. Glad- 
stone arc indicated in a. letter to me on the day after the 
decree : — 

Nov. 18, 1890. — Many tlumks for your letter. I had noticed 
the Parnell circular, not without misgiving. I read in the P.M.G. 
this morning a noteworthy arti cl (; in the Daily Telegraph} or rather 
from it, with which 1 very much agrees But I think it plain that 
wc have nothing to say and mailing to do in the matter. The 
party is as distinct from us as th:it of Smith or Hartington, I 
own to some surprisi; at the ajipai-cnt facility with which the K C. 
bishops and (‘lergy apficai* to take the continued leadership, but 
they may have tried the ground and found it would not hear. It 
is ih(! Irish jiarliamentary party, and that alone to which we have 
to look. . . . 

Such were Mr. Gladstoue’s thoughts when the stroke first 
fell. 


Ill 

In Ihigland and Scotland loud voices Avere speedily 
lifted up. Some t.reatcd the otTemjo itself as an inex- 
piable disqualification. Others argued that, even if the 
offcii(*,e could be passed over as lying outside of politics, it 

^ ‘ 'J’iuit the efleet of this trial will our opponents will sustain by his 
be to relegate Mr. Parnell for a time, resignation, Ave trust that they will 
at any rate, to ])rivato life, must we ]>elievc us when we say that we are 
think be assutiied. , . . Special ex- in no mood to exult in it. . . . It 
emptioiis from penalties which should is no satisfaction to us to feel that a 
apply to all public meu alike cannot ])olitical adversary whonse abilities 
possibly 1)e made in faAumr of excep- ami pj-owess it was impossible not 
tionally valuable politicians to suit to res})e(;t, has been overthrown by 
the convenience (tf their parties. He irrelevant accident, wholly uncon- 
must cease, for the present at any nected with the struggle in which 
rate, to h'ad the nati(jnali.st party; wc are engaged .’ — Daily Telegraphy 
and conscious as wc arc of the loss Nov, 17, 1890. 
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liad been surrounded by incidents of s(iuaIor and dccoit cmAP. 
that betrayed a character in whicli no trust could ever be 
placed again. In sonic English (juarters all this was 
expressed with a strident arrogance that set Trishnicn on 
lire. It is ridiculous, if we reineniber what sjiace M r. Parnell 
filled in Irish imagination and feeling, bow jiopular, how 
mysterious, how invincible he had been, to blame them 
because in the first moment, of shock .and biovildcrnKuit 
they did not instantly plant themselves in the judgment 
seat, always so easily a.scended by Englishnion with little 
at stake. The politicia-ns in Dublin did not besilate. A 
great meeting was held at Leinster Hall i i Dublin on the 
Thursday (November 20th). The result, was easy tn foresee. 

Not a whisper of revolt was beard. The (diief nat,ionalist 
newspaper stood firm for Mr. ParneH’s (‘nntinuanec. At 
least one ecclesiastic of commanding inlhu'iK'e was supposi'd 
to be among the journal’s most ardent ])rom])t.(‘]\s. It hits 
since been stated that tlie bishops were in fnvt. f(»rging }»olts 
of cornmination. No lurid premonitory fork or slua-t Hashed 
on the horizon, no rumble of the coming thunders reacbed 
the public oar. 

Three days after the decree in tluj court, the great English 
liberal organization (diaiu-od to hold its annual meethig at 
Sheffield (November 20-21 ). In re}>ly to a nupuist ol mine 
as to his views upon our position, Idr. tdadstone wrote to 
me as follows : — 

iVw. id, IBOO.—Voar appeal as to your Tuceting of tomorrow 
gives matter for thought. 1 leel (1) that the Irish hav('- 
abstractedly a right to decide the (picstiou ; (2) tliat on account 
of Parnell’s enormous services he has done for home nde 
something like what Eobdeu did foi* free ti'adc, set the aigument 
on its legs— they are in a position of immense difficulty ; (2) that 
we, the- liberal party as a avIioIc, and c.specially wc its leaders, 
have for the moment nothing to say to it, that w'e must he passive, 
must wait and watch. But I again and again say to myself, 

I say I mean in the interior and silent forum, ‘It’ll na dee.’ 

I should not be sur])rised if there were to he rather painful mani- 
festations in the House on Tuesday. It is yet to he seen what 
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such a man as will say. ... If I recollect right, Southey’s 

Life of Nelson was in my early (lays published and circulated by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It would be 
curious to look l)ack upon it and see how the biographer treats his 
narrative at the tender poijits. AVhat I have said under figure 
3 a])|)lies to me ])eyond all others, and notwithstanding my prog- 
nostications I slnill maintain an extreme reserve in a position 
where I can do no good (in the present tense), and might by 
indiscretion do much harm. You will doubtless communicate 
with Ilarcourt and confidential friends only as to anything in 
this letter. The thing, one can see, is not a res judicata. It may 
ri])en fast, ’hhus far, there is a total want of moral support from 
this side to the Irish judgment. 

A licrei} current was soon [)erceived to be running. 
All tlui elonicnls so ])oworful for high entliusiasm, but 
hazardous where an occasion demands (drcuinspection, were 
in full blast. The deep instinct for domestic order was 
awake. Many were even violently jind irrationally im- 
patient that Mr. (lladstone had not peremptorily renounced 
the alliance on the very morrow of the decree. As if, 
Mr. Gladstone himself used to say, it could be the duty 
of any party leader to take into his hands the intoler- 
able burden of exercising the rigours of inquisition and 
jadvake censorship over every man Avith whom what he 
judged the highest public expediency might draw him to 
c.o-operate. As if, moreover, it could bo the duty of 
i\lr. Ghulstone to hurry headlong into action, without giving 
i\lr. Parnell titne or chance of taking such action of his" 
own as might make intervention unnecessary. Why was 
it to be assumed that Mr. Parnell would not recognise the 
facts of the situation i ‘ I determined,’ said Mr. Gladstone 
' to waUdi the state of feeling in this country. I made no 
public declaration, but the country made up its mind. I 
Avas in some degree like the soothsayer Shakespeare intro- 
duces into one of his plays. He says, “I do not make the 
facts; I only foresee them.” 1 did not foresee the facts 
even ; they Avere present before me.’ ^ 

' Speech at Retford, Pecember 11, 1890. Anlonijand Ckopatray Act i. Sc, 2, 
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The facts were plain, and Mr. Gladstone was keenly alive CHAP 
to the full purport of c^ery one of them. Men, in whose 
hearts religion and morals held tho first place, 'were strongly 
joined by men accustomed to settle political action by 
political considerations. Platform-mcii united with pidpit- 
men in swelling the whirlwind. Electoral calculation and 
moral faithfulness were held lor once to point the same way. 

The report from every quarter, every letter to a member 
from a constituent, all was in one sense. Some, as I have 
said, pressed the point that tho misconduct itself made co- 
operation impossible; others urged the impossibility of 
relying upon political understandings with om^ tu whom 
habitual duplicity was believed to have been brought homo. 

We may sot what value wo choose upon siudi arguments. 
Undoubtedly they would have proscribed some of tho most 
important and admired figures in the supreme (ioings of 
modern Europe. Undoubtedly some who have fallen into 
shift and deceit in this particular ndation, have yet been 
true as steel in all else. For a man’s character is a strangely 
fitted mosaic, and it is unsafe to assume that all his traits 
are of one piece, or inseparable in fact because they ought 
to be inseparable by logic. Ihit people wi'rc in no humour 
for casuistry, and whether all this be sophistry or sense, 
the volume of hostile judgment and obstinate intention 
could neither bo mistaken, nor be wisely breasted if bonuj 
rule was to bo saved in Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone remained at- Hawardeii during the week. 

To Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote (Nov. 2)1): — ‘1 Inivo a 
bundle of letters every morning on the i^arncll business, .‘md 
the bundles increase. My own opinion has.been the saim^ 
from the first, and I conceive that tlie (imo for ac'.l.ion has 
now come. All my c()rn3spondents arc in unisoji.’ Fvery 
post-bag was heavy with admonitions, of greator cogency 
than such epistles sometimes possess; and a voluminous 
bundle of letters still at Blawarden bears witness t(.> the 
emotions of the time. Sir William Ilarcourt and 1, who 
had taken part in the proceedings at Shfdlickl, made our 
reports. The acute manager of the liberal party came to 
announce that three of our candidates had bohed already, 

VOL. IL 2 u 
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— V eommorlity in elections would become scarcer than ever. 

1890. Q£ general party opinion, there could be no shadow of 
doubt. It was no application of special rigour because Mr. 
Parnell was an Irishman. Any English politician of his 
rank would have fared the same or worse, and retirement, 
temporary or for ever, would have been inevitable. Tem- 
porary withdrawal, said some; permanent withdrawal, said 
others; but for withdrawal of some sort, almost all were 
inexorable. 


JV 

Mr. Gladstone did not reach London until the afternoon 
of Monday, November 24. Parliament was to assemble on 
the next day. Three members of the cabinet of 1886; and 
the chief whip of the party,^ met him in the library of 
Lord Rendel’s house at Carlton Gardens. The issue before 
the liberal leaders was a plain one. It was no question of 
the right of the nationalists to choose their own chief. It 
was no question of inflicting political ostracism on a 
particular kind of moral delinquency. The question was 
whether the present continuance of the Irish leadership 
with the silent assent of the British leaders, did not involve 
decisive abstention at the polls on the day when Irish 
} Policy could once more be submitted to the electors of 
Great Britain ? At the best the standing difficulties even 
to sanguine eyes, and under circumstances that had seemed 
so promising, were still formidable. What chance was 
there if this new burden were superadded ? Only one 
conclusion wa^ possible upon the state of facts, and even 
those among persons responsible for this decision who were 
'most earnestly concerned in the success of the Irish policy, 
reviewing all the circumstances of the dilemma, deliberately 
hold to this day that though a catastrophe followed, a worse 
catastrophe was avoided. It is one of the commonest of all 
secrets of cheap misjudgment in human aftairs, to start by 
assuming that there is always some good way out of a bad 
case. Alas for us all, this is not so. Situations arise alike 

^ Lord Granville, Sir \V. Harcourt, Mr. Arnold Morley, and myself. 
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for individuals, for parties, and for states, from which no CHAP, 
good way out exists, but only choice between bad way and v 
worse. Here was one of those situations. The mischiefs 
that followed the course actually taken, we see ; then, as is 
the wont of human kind, we ignores the mischiefs that as 
surely awaited any other. 

Mr. Gladstone always steadfastly resisted every call to 
express an opinion of his own that the delinquency itself had 
made Mr. Parnell unfit and impossible. It was vain to tell 
him that the party would expect such a declaration, or that 
his reputation required that he should found his action on 
moral censure all his own. ^What!’ he cried, ‘because a 
man is what is called leader of a party, docs that constitute 
him a censor and a judge of faith and morals ? I will not 
accept it. It would make life intolerable.’ Ho adhered 
tenaciously to political ground. ‘ I have been for four 
years,’ Mr. Gladstone iiistly argued, ‘endeavouring to per- 
suade voters to support Irish autonomy. Now the voter 
says to me, “If a certain thing happens — namely, the 
retention of the Irish leadership in its present hands — 1 
will not support Irish autonomy.” How can I go on 
with the work ? We laboriously rolled the great stone up 
to the top of the hill, and now it topples down to the 
bottom again, unless Mr. Parnell sees lit to go.’ From 
the point of view of Irish policy this was absolutely 
unanswerable. It would have been just as unanswerable, 
even if all the dire confusion that afterwards came to pass 
had then been actually in sight. Its force was wholly 
independent, and necessarily so, of any intention that 
might be formed by Mr. Parnell. 

As for that intention, let us turn to him for a moment. 

Who could dream that a man so resolute in facing facts as 
Mr. Parnell, would expect all to go on as before ? Sub- 
stantial people in Ireland wbo were preparing to come round 
to home rule at the prospect of a liberal victory in Great 
Britain, would assuredly be frightened back. Belfast would 
be more resolute than ever. A man might estimate as he 
pleased either the nonconformist conscience in England, or 
the c?itholic conscience in Ireland. But the most cynical 
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BOOK of mere calculators,— and I should be slow to say that this 
. was Mr. Parnell, — could not fall a prey to such a hallucina- 
tion as to suppose that a scandal so frightfully public, so 
impossible for even the most mild-eyed charity to pretend 
not to SCO, and which political passion was so interested 
in keeping in full blaze, would instantly drop out of the 
mind of two of the most religious communities in the world; 
or that either of these communities could tolerate without 
effective protest so impenitent an affront as the unruffled 
continuity of the stained leadership. All this was inde- 
pendent of anything that Mr. Gladstone might do or might 
not do. The liberal leaders had a right to assume that the 
case must be as obvious to Mr. Parnell as it was to 
everybody else, and unless loyalty and good faith have no 
place in political alliances, they had a right to look for his 
spontaneous action. Was unlimited consideration due from 
them to him and none from him to them ? 

The result of the consultation was the decisive letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Gladstone, its purport to be 
by me communicated to Mr. Parnell. As any one may 
see, its language was courteous and considerate. Not 
an accent was left that could touch the pride of one 
who was known to be as proud a man as ever lived. It did 
no more than state an unquestionable fact, with an inevit- 
able inference. It was not written in view of publication, 
for that it was hoped would be unnecessary. It was written 
with the expectation of finding the personage concerned in 
Ids usual rational frame of mind, and with the intention of 
informing him of what it was right that he should know. 
The same evening Mr. McCarthy was placed in possession 
of Mr. Gladstone’s views, to be laid before Mr. Parnell at 
the earliest moment. 

' 1 Carl fun GaTdni.% Nm\ 21, 1890. — My DEAR MoRLEY. — Having 
arrived at a certain conclusion with regard to the continuance, at 
the present moment, of Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the Irish party, 
I have seen Mr. McCarthy on my arrival in town, and have inquired 
fi'om liim whether I was likely to receive from Mr. Parnell himself 
any communication on the subject. Mr. McCarthy replied that he 
vas unable to give me any information on the subject. I men- 
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tioiied to liimthat in lSiS2, after the terrible murder in the Ph(eiiix CRAP. 
Park, Mr. Parnell, although totally j'emoved from any idea of ^ • 
responsibility, had spontaneously written to me, and offered to ‘bi. 81. 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, an offer much to lus honour but one. 
which I thought it my duty to decline. 

While clinging to the hope of a communication from Mr. 

Parnell, to whomsoever addressed, I thought it necessar\', viewing 
the arrangements for the commeneemejit of the se.ssion tonnorrow, 
to acquaint Mr. McCarthy with Use conclusion at winch, afti'i' using 
all the means of observation and I'cllcetion in my powci‘, I had my 
self arrived. It was that notwithstanding tlu; s[)Ieiidid siu’vieos 
rendered by Mr. Parnell to liis country, liis coulinuaticc at (lie 
present moment in the leadership would be }»ro(hu'tive of eonsco 
quences disastrous in the highest dcgi-ce to the cause, of Ireland. 

I think I may be warranted in asking y<m so far fo ('xpaiid tlu', 
conclusion I have given above, as to add tint the coiitinuane(‘ 1 
speak of would not only plaee many lieaily and eti’eetive friends of 
the Irish cause in a position of groat embai-rassmenl, hut would 
render my retentioii of the leadership of I he libei-aJ paidy, based a,s 
it has been mainly u}>on the prosi'cntioii of iln', Irish ('ause, almost 
a nullity. This explanation of my views 1 b(‘gg(>d Mi-. MeCarlhy 
to regard as confidential, and nob intended for liis eolleagues 
generally, if he found that Mr. Parnell contemplated s|)ontaTieous 
action; but I also licgged that he would make known to tlie Irish 
party, at their meeting to-morrow afternoon, that such was my 
conclusion, if he should find that Mr. Parnell had not in (‘.ontempla- 
tion any step of the nature indicated. I now write to yon, in ease 
Mr. McCarthy should be unable to eommunicatc witli Mr. Iknnell, 
as I understand you may jiossibly have an opening to-morrow 
through another channel. Should you luivc sueli an opening, T lag 
you to make known to Mr. Parnell the conclusion iiscll, which 1 
have stated in the earlier jiart of this letter. I have thought it 
best to put it in terms simple and direct, mucli as I should have 
desired had it lain within my power, to alleviate the jtaitifui natuie 
of the situation. As rt:speets the manner of conveying wliat my 


public duty has made it an obligation to say, I rely entirely on 
your good feeling, tact, and judgment. — Believe me sincci'cly 


yours, 


W. E. Gladstone. 
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■ > effort to open it was made. Indirect information had been 

1890 . received. Mr. Parnell’s purpose was reported to have shifted 
during the week since the decree. On the Wednesday he 
had been at his stiffest, proudest, and coldest, bent on holding 
on at all cost. He thought he saw a way of getting some- 
thing done for Ireland; the Irish people had given him a 
commission; he should stand to it, so long as ever they 
asked him. On the Friday, however (Nov. 21), he appeared, 
so I had been told, to be shaken in his resolution. He had 
bethought him that the government might possibly seize 
the moment for a dissolution ; that if there were an 
immediate election, the government would under the circum- 
stances bo not unlikely to win ; if so, Mr. Gladstone might 
be thrown for four or five years into opposition; in other 
words, that powerful man’s part in the great international 
transaction v^ould be at an end. In this mood he declared 
himself alive to the peril and the grave responsibility of 
taking any course that could lead to consequences so 
formidable. That was the last authentic news that reached 
us. His Irish colleagues had no news at all. After this 
glimpse the curtain had fallen, and all oracles fell dumb. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s decision was to have the anticipated effect, 
Mr. Parnell ujust bo made aware of it before the meeting 
of the Irish party (Nov. 25). This according to custom was 
to be held at two o’clock in the afternoon, to choose their 
chairman for the session. Before the choice was made, 
both the leader and his political friends should know the 
view and the purpose that prevailed in the camp of their 
allies. Mr. Parnell kept himself invisible and inaccessible 
alike to English and Irish friends until a few minutes 
before the meeting. The Irish member who had seen Mr. 
Gladstone the previous evening, at the last moment was 
able to dcli^^er the message that had been confided to him, 
Mr. Parnell replied that lie should stand to his guns. The 
other members of the Irish party came together, and, wholly 
ignorant of the attitude taken by Mr. Gladstone, promptly 
and with hardly a word of discussion re-elected their leader 
to his usual post. The gravity of the unfortunate error 
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comniitted in the failure to communicate the private message CHAP, 
to the whole of the nationalist members, with or without . 

Mr. Parnell s leave, lay in the fact that it magnified and 
distorted Mr. Gladstone s later intervention into a humili- 
ating public ultimatum. The following note, made at the 
time, describes the fortunes of Mr. Gladstone’s letter:— 

Nov. 25. I had taken the usual means of sending a message to 
Mr. Parnell, to the effect that Mi'. Gladstone was coming to town 
on the following day, and that I should almo.st certainly have 
a communication to make to Mr. Parnell on Tuesday morning. 

It was agreed at my interview with his emissary on Sunday 
night (November 23) that 1 should he informed by eleven on 
Tuesday forenoon where I should sec him. 1 laid special stress 
on my seeing him before the party met. At half-past eleven, 
or a little later, on that day F received a telegram from the 
emissary that he could not reach his friend.^ 1 had no difficulty 
in interpreting this. Tt meant that Mr. Parnell had made up 
his mind to fight it out, whatever line we might adopt; that 
he guessed that my wish to see him must from his point of 
view mean mischief ; and that he w'ould secure his re-election as 
chairman before the secret was out. J\lr. McCarthy was at this 
hour also entirely in the dark, and so were all the other mem- 
bers of the Irish party supposed to ho much in Mr. Parnell’s 
confidence. When I reached the House a little after throe, the 
lobby was alive with the bustle and animation usual at the 
opening of a session, and Mr. l\‘iriiell was in the thiclc of it, 
talking to a group of his friends. He came forw'ard with much 
cordiality. ‘ I am very sorry,’ he said, ‘ that 1 could not make 
an appointment, but the truth is I did not got your message 
until I came down to the House, and then it was too late.’ I 
asked him to come round with me to ]\Ir. Gladstone’s room. As 
we went along the (corridor he informed me in a casual way that 
the party had again elected him chairman. When we reached 
the sunless little room, I told him 1 was sorry to hear that the 
election was over, for 1 had a communication to make to him 
which might, as I hoped, still make a difference. I then read out 

^ If anybody cares to follow all a full reply of mine sent to the press, 
this up, he may read a speech of Mr. Aug. 17. 

Parnell’s at Kells, Aug. 16, '1891, and 
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Y 

V on his face quite well enough to see that he was obdurate. The 
1890. conversation did not last long. He said the feeling against him 
was a storm in a teacup, and would soon pass. I replied that 
he might know Ireland, but he did not half know England ; that 
it was much more than a storm in a teacup; that if he set British 
feeling at ilcfiance and bra/ened it out, it would be ruin to home 
rule at the election ; that if he did not withdraw for a time, the 
storm would not ])ass; that if he Avithdi-ew from the actual leader- 
ship now as a concession due to j)ubli{5 feeling in this country, 
this iH'cd not prevent him fi'om again taking the helm when 
ncAv circumstanees might thunand his jwesence; that he could 
xovy well tnjat his ]'e-el(‘ction as a, ])ul)lic vote of confidence by 
liis party; that, having secured this, he Avould suffer no loss of 
dignity or authority by a longei- or shorter jieriod of retirement. 
1 j-eminded him that for two yeat-s he had be-cii practically absent 
from active*, leadershif). He answei-ed, in his slow dry way, that 
he must look to Hu* future ; that he had made up his mind to 
stick to the House of Commons and to his present position in his 
])arty, until he was (^onviiu'iuh and he would riot soon be con- 
vinced, that it was impossible to obtain home I’ulc from a British 
parliament ; that if he gave up Hu*, leadership for a time, he should 
ne.v('r return to it ; that if he once, hh go, it Avas all over. There 
Ava,s the usual iteration on both sides in a conversation of the 
kind, ])ut this is the substance of Avhat passed. His manner 
throughout was perfectly cool and quiet, and his unresonant voice 
Avas unsliaken. He Avas paler than usual, and now” and then a 
A\ Intry smih* passed over his face. 1 sa.Av that nothing would be 
gained by furtlu'r parh*y, so 1 rose and lu*. somewhat slowly did 
the same. ‘Of eour.se, ' he said, as I held the door open for him 
to leave, ^ Mr. Gladstone Avill have to attack me. 1 shall expect 
that. He Avill have a right to do that.’ So avc parted. 

1 Availed for ]\lr. Gladstone, Avho arrived in a feAV minutes. 
It. AA”as now four o’clock. AVell?’ he a.sked eagerly the moment 
tlic door Avas closed, and AAnlhout taking oil cape or hat. ‘Have 
you seen liiin ‘He is ol)duratc,’ said I. I told him shortly 
wliat had ])assed. He stood at the table, dumb for some instants, 
looking at me as if he could not belicA'C wdiat I had said. Then 
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he burst out that wc must at unco publisli his letter to me ; at 
once, that very afternoon. I said, ‘’Tis too late now.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said he, ‘the Pall Mall wiW bring it out in a special edition.’ 
‘Well, but,’ I persisted, ‘we ought really to consider it a little.’ 
Eeluctantly he yielded, and we went into the TTousc. Ilarcourt 
presently joined us on the l)ench, and wc told him the news. It 
was by and by decided that the letter should be immediately pub- 
lished. Mr. Gladstone thought that I should at once inform Mr. 
Parnell of this. 'I’hcre he was at that moment, pleasant and 
smiling, in his usual })lace on the liish bench. I went into our 
lobby, and sent somebody to bring him out. Out he cjime, and 
we took three or four turns in tlie lobby. I told him that it was 
thought right, uridei- the new circumstances, to send the h'tter to 
the press. ‘ Yes,’ he said amicably, as if it were no ])articular 
concern of his, ‘I think Mr. Gladstone will be (juite light to do 
that; it will put him straight with his parly.’ 

The debate on the address had inoanwhilo boon running 
its course. Mr. Gladstone had made his sjicech. One of 
the newspapers afterwards described the liberals as wearing 
pre-occupied countcnancc.s. ‘ Wc were prc-occupied with a 
vengeance/ said Mr. CJladstonc, ‘and cvcoi while 1 was 
speaking I could not help thinking to myself, Hero am 1 
talking about Portugal and about Armenia, while every 
single creature in the House is absorbed in one thing only, 
and that is an uncommonly long distaiu'c from cither 
Armenia or Portugal.’ News of the letter, \cliich had been 
sent to the reporters about eight o’clock, swiitJy spread. 
Members hurried to ex-ministers in the dining-room to ask 
if the story of the letter was true. The lobbies were seized 
by one of those strange and violent fevers to wdiich on siicdi 
occasions the House of Commons is liable, l-nlike the 
clamour of the Stock Exchange or a continental Chamber, 
there is little noise, but the perturbation is profound. Me.n 
pace the corridors in couples and t.rios, or Hit from ouc knot 
to another, listening to an oracle of the moment modestly 
retailing a rumour false on the face of it, or evolving 
monstrous hypotheses to explain incrcdildc occurrences. 
This, however, was no common crisis of lobby or gallery. , 
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affair of life or death. It was no wonder that the Irish 
members were stirred to the very depths. For five years 
they had worked on English platforms, made active friend- 
ships with English and Scottish liberals in parliament and 
out of it, been taught to expect from their aid and alliance 
that deliverance which without allies must remain out of 
reach and out of sight ; above all, for nearly five years they 
had been taught to count on the puissant voice and strong 
riglit arm of the leader of all the forces of British liberalism. 
They suddenly learned that if they took a certain step in 
respect of the leadersliip of their own party, the alliance 
was broken off, the most powerful of Englishmen could 
help them no more, and that all the dreary and desperate 
marches since 1 880 were to be faced once again in a blind 
and endless campaign, against the very party to whose 
friendship they had been taught to look for strength, 
encouragement, and victory. Well might they recoil. More 
astounded still, they learned at the same time that they 
had already taken the momentous step in the dark, and 
that the knowledge of what they were doing, the pregnant 
meanings and tlie tremendous consequences of it, had been 
carefully concealed from them. Never were consternation, 
panic, distraction, and resentment better justified. 

The 1 rishmen were anxious to meet at once. Their leader 
sat moodily in the smoking-room downstairs. His faculty 
of concentrated vision had by this time revealed to him 
the certainty of a struggle, and its intensity. He knew in 
minute detail every clement of peril both at Westminster 
and in Ireland. A few days before, he mentioned to the 
j)rescnt writer his suspicion of designs on foot in ecclesias- 
tical quarters, though he declared that he had no fear of 
them. Me may have surmised that the demonstration at 
the Leinster Hall was superficial and impulsive. On the 
other hand, his confidence in the foundations of his 
dictatorship was unshaken. This being so, if deliberate 
calculation were the universal mainspring of every states- 
man’s action — as it assuredly is not nor can ever be — he 
would have spontaneously withdrawn for a season, in the 
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assurance that if signs of disorganization were to appear CHAP, 
among his followers, his prompt return from Elba would . 
be instantly demanded in Ireland, whether or no it were 
acquiesced in by the leaders and main army of liberals 
in England. That would have been both politic and decent, 
even if we conceive his mind to have been working in 
another direction. He Jiiay, for instance, have believed that 
the scandal had destroyed the chances of a liberal victory 
at the election, whether he stayed or withdrew. Why 
should he surrender his position in Ireland and over con- 
tending factions in America, in reliance upon an English 
party to which, as he was well aware, ho had just dealt a 
smashing blow? These speculations, however, upon the 
thoughts that may have been slowly moving through his 
mind, are hardly worth pursuing. Unluckily, the stubborn 
impulses of defiance that came naturally to his tempera- 
ment were aroused to their most violent pitch and swept all 
calculations of policy aside. He now proceeded passionately 
to dash into the dust the whole fabric of policy which he 
had with such infinite sagacity, ])atience, skill, and energy 
devised and reared. 

Two short private memoranda from his own luuid on this 
transaction, I find among Mr. Cladst-one’s papers. Ho read 
them to me at the time, and they illustrate his habitual 
practice of shaping and clearing his thought and recollection 
by committal to black and white: — 

Nov. 26, 1890. — Since the inorith of December 1885 my whob*. 
political life has been governed by a supreme regard to the Irish 
question. For every day, I may say, of these five years, we have been 
engaged in laboriously rolling up hill the stone of Sisyydms. Mr. 
Parnell’s decision of yesterday means that the stone is to break 
away from us and roll down again to the bottom of the hill. I 
cannot recall the years which have elapsed. It was daring, per- 
haps, to begin, at the ag(; 1 had then attained, a process Avdiich it 
was obvious must be a prolonged one. 

Simply to recommence it now, when I am withiri a very f(jw 
weeks of the age at which Lord Palmerston, the marvel of parlia- 
mentary longevity, succumbed, and to contemplate my accompany- 
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course of years hence, would he more than daring ; it would be 
1890. presumptuous. My views must be guided by rational proba-' 
l)ilitics, and tliey exclude any such anticipation. My statement, 
therefore, that rny leadership wouhl, under the contemplated 
decision of Mr. IWnel), he almost a nullity, is a moderate state- 
ment of the case. T have been endeavouring during all these 
years to reason with the voters of the kingdom, and when the 
voter now tells me that he cannot give a vote for making the 
Mr. ranu^ll of today the ruler of Irish alfairs under British 
saiKjtion, 1 do not know how to answer him, and I have yet to ask 
myself formally tlic question what under those eireumstances is to 
be d(jne. I must claim entire and a])Solute liberty to answer that 
question as 1 may think light. 

Nor. 2(S, 1890. — The f<uv following words afford a key to my 
])ro('.e(Hlings in the painful ])usiness of the Irish leadership. 

It was a,t fii’st my expectation, a,nd afterwards my desire, that 
Mr. TaiTiell w'ould i-ctire by a iierfcetly spontaneous act. As the 
likelihood of such a cour.se became less and les.s, while time ran on, 
and the evidence's of coming disasU'i* were accumulated, I thought 
it v'ould bc^ best that he .should be im])elled to withdraw, but by 
an iiifluenee conveyed to him, at least, from within the limits of 
his own ])arty. I therefore begged Mr. Justin McCarthy to 
ac(|uaint 1^1 r. Parnell of what 1 thought as to the consequences of 
his continuance ; 1 also ga,V(^ explanations of my meaning, includ- 
ing a, refen-nce to myself ; a,nd I begged that my message to Mr. 
Ikirnell might be made known to the Iri.sh ])arty, in the absence of 
a spontaneous retirement. 

This was on Monday afternoon. But there was no certainty 
cither of iinding Mr. Parnell, or of an imjwession on him through 
one of his own followers. I therefore v'rotc the letter to Mi‘. 
Moi’ley, as a more delicate form of proceeding than a direct com- 
munication from myself, but also as a stronger measure than that 
taken through Mi'. McCai'thy, because it was more full, and be- 
(aiuse, as it was in writing, it admitted of the ulterior step of 
immediate 2 )ublication. Mr. Morley could not find Mr, Parnell 
until after the first meeting of the Irish party on Monday. 
When we found that Mr. McCarthy’s representation had had no 
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elFect, that the Irish party bad not l)ccn informed, and that Mr. CHAP. 
Morley’s making known the material parts of my letter was like- . 
wise without result, it at once was decided to jmhlish the letter ; 
just too late for the Vail Mall (hzetk, it was given foi* pu])]ication 
to the morning papers, end during the evening it became known 
in the lobbies of the House. 


V 

’ Mr. Parnell took up his new ground in a long manifesto 
to the Irish people (Noveml)er 29). It was free of rhetoric 
and ornament, but the draught was skilfully browed. He 
charged Mr. Gladstone with having revealed to him during 
his visit at Hawarden in the previous Decemlier, that in a 
future scheme of home rule the Irish members would be 
cut down from 108 to 32, land was to be withdrawn from 
the competency of the Irish legislature, and the control 
of the constabulary would be reserved to the Tmj)erial 
authority for an indefinite period, though Ireland would 
have to find the money all the time. This perf idious trunca- 
tion of self-government by Mr. Gladstone was matcdied by 
an attempt on my part as his lieutenant only a few days 
before, to seduce the Irish party into acce])ting ])laccs in a 
liberal government, and this gross bribe of mine was accom- 
panied by a despairing avowal that the hapless evicted 
tenants must be Hung overboard. In other words, the 
English leaders intended to jday Ireland false, and Mr. 
Parnell stood between his country and betrayal. Such a 
story was unluckily no new one in Irish history sirn'o the 
union. On that theme Mr, Parnell ])layed many adroit 
variations during the eventful days tliat followed. Threw 
me to the English evolves if you like, he said, but at any 
rate make sure that real home rule and not if,s shadow is 
to be your price, and that they mean to pay it. This was 
to awaken the spectre of old sus])icions, and 1o bring to life 
again those forces of violence and desperation which it had 
been the very crown of his policy to exorcise. 

• The reply on the Hawarden episode was prompt. Mr. 
Gladstone asserted that the whole discussion was one of 
those informal exchanges of view which go to all political 
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action, and in which men feel the ground and discover the 
leanings of one another’s minds. No single proposal was 
made, no proposition was mentioned to which a binding 
assent -was sought. Points of possible improvement in the 
bill of 188G were named as having arisen in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, or been suggested by others, but no positive com 
clusions were asked for or were expected or were possible. 
Mr. Parnell quite agreed that the real difficulty lay in find- 
ing the best form in which Irish representation should be 
retained at Westminster, but both saw the wisdom and 
necessity of leaving deliberation free until the time should 
come for taking practical steps. He offered no serious 
objection on any point; much less did he say that they 
augured any disappointment of Irish aspirations. Apart 
from this denial, men asked themselves how it was that 
if Mr. Parnell knew that the cause was already betrayed, 
he yet for a year kept the black secret to himself, and 
blew Mr. Gladstone’s praise with as loud a trumpet as 
before 'G As for my own guilty attempt at corruption in 
proposing an absorption of the Irish party in English politics 
by moans of office and emolument, I denied it with reason- 
able emphasis at the time, and it does not concern us here, 
nor in fact anywhere else. 


VI 

We now come to what was in its day the famous story 
of Committee Room Fifteen, so called from the chamber 
in which the next act of this dismal play went on.^ The 
proceedings between the leader and his party were watched 
with an eagerness that has never been surpassed in this 
kingdom or in America. They were protracted, intense, 
dramatic, and the issue for a time hung in poignant doubt. 
The party interest of the scene was supreme, for if the 
Irishmen should rally to their chief, then the English 
alliance was at an end, Mr. Gladstone would virtually close 

^ On the day after leaving Hawar- her It), 18b9. 
don ]\Ir. Parnell spoke at Liverpool, ^ See The Fanidl Splits reprinted 
calling on Laiioaslure to rally to their from the Times in 1891. Especially 
‘ grand old leader.’ ‘ My countrymen also The Story of Room 15, by Bonal 
rejoice,’ he said, ‘for we are on the Sullivan, M.P., the accuracy of which 
safe path to our legitimate freedom seems not to have been challenged, 
and our future prosperity.’ Decern- 
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• his illustrious career, the rent in the liberal ranks might CHAP, 
be repaired, and leading men and important sections would v 
all group themselves afresh. ‘Let us all keep quiet/ said 
one important unionist, ‘we may now have to revise our 
positions/ Either way, the serpent of faction would raise 
its head in Ireland, and the strong life of organized and 
concentrated nationalism would perish in its coils. The 
personal interest was as vivid as the political, — tiie spectacle 
of a man of infinite boldness, determination, astuteness, and 
resource, with the will and pride of Lucifer, at bay with 
fortune and challenging a malignant star. Some talked of 
the famous Ninth Thermidor, when Kobcspierre fought inch 
by inch the fierce struggle that ended in his ruin. Others 
talked of the old mad discord of Zealot and Herodian in 
face of the Eoman before the walls of Jerusalem. The 
great veteran of English politics looked on, wrathful and 
astounded at a preternatural perversity for which sixty years 
of public life could furnish him no parallel. The sage public 
looked on, some with the same interest that would in ancient 
days have made them relish a combat of gladiators ; others 
with glee at the mortification of political opponents ; others 
again with honest disgust at what threatened to be the 
ignoble rout of a beneficent policy. 

It was the fashion for the moment in fastidious prejudiced 
quarters to speak of the actors in this ordeal as ‘ a hustling 
group of yelling rowdies.’ Seldom have terms so censorious 
been more misplaced. All depends upon the point of view. 

Men on a raft in a boiling sea have something to think of 
besides deportment and the graces of serenity. As a matter 
of fact, even hostile judges then and since agreed that no 
case was ever better opened within the walls of Westminster 
than in the three speeches made on the first day by Mr. 

Sexton and Mr. Healy on the one side, and Mr. Redmond 
on the other. In gravity, dignity, acute perception, and 
that good faith which is the soul of real as distinct from 
spurious debate, the parliamentary critic recognises them 
as all of the first order. So for the most part things con- 
tinued. It was not until a protracted game had gone 
beyond limits of reason and patience, that words sometimes 
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— V reason to suppose that a body of French, German, Spanish, 

Italian, or oven of English, Scotch, Welsh, or American 
politicians placed in circumstances of equal excitement 
arising from an incident in itself at once so squalid and so 
provocative, would have borne the strain with any more 
self-control. 

Mr. Parnell presided, frigid, severe, and lofty, ‘ as if,’ said 
one present, ‘ it were wo wlio had gone astray, and he were 
sitting there to judge us.’ Six members were absent in 
America, including Mr. Eillon and Mr. O’Brien, two of the 
most important of all after Mr. Parnell himself. The atti- 
tude of this pair was felt to be a decisive element. At first, 
under the same impulse as moved the Leinster Hall meet- 
ing, they allowed their sense of past achievement to close 
their eyes ; they took for granted the impossible, that reli- 
gious Britain and religious Ireland would blot what had 
happened out of their thoughts; and so they stood for Mr. 
Parneirs leadership. The grim facts of the case were 
rapidly borne in upon them. The defiant manifesto con- 
vinced them that the leadership could not be continued. 
Travelling from Cincinnati to Chicago, they read it, made 
up their minds, and telegraphed to anxious colleagues in 
London. They spoke wdth warmth of Mr. ParnclTs services, 
but ])rotested against his unreasonable charges of servility 
to libei’al wirepullers; they described the ‘endeavours to 
fasten the responsibility for what had happened upon Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morlcy’ as reckless and unjust; and 
they foresaw in the position of isolation, discredit, and inter- 
national ill-feeling which Mr. Parnell had now created, 
nothing but ruin for the cause. This deliverance from 
such a quarter (November BO) showed that either abdication 
or deposition wais inevitable. 

The day after ]\Ir. Parnell’s manifesto, the bishops came 
out of their shells. Cardinal Manning had more than once 
written most urgently to the Irish prelates the moment the 
decree was known, that Parnell could not be upheld in 
London, and that no political expediency could outweigh 
the moral sense. He knew well enough that the bishops in 
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Ireland were in a very difficult strait, but insisted ‘that CHAP, 
plain and prompt speech was safest/ Jt was now a case, ho . 
said to Mr. Gladstone (November 29), of rc.s ad iriarios, and 
it was time for the Irisli clero-y to speak out from the house- 
tops. He had also written to Rome. ‘Did I not tell you,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone when he gn\o me this letter to read, 

‘that the Pope would now have one of the ten command- 
ments on his side ? ’ ‘ We have been slow (,o act,,’ Dr. Walsh 
telegraphed to one of the Irish members (November 30), 

‘ trusting that the party will act manfully. Our considerate 
silence and reserve are being dishonestly misinterpreted. ' 

‘All sorry for Parnell,’ telegraphed Dr. Croke, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel — a manly and patriotic Trishman if ever 
one was — ‘but still, in God’s name, let him retire quietly 
and with good grace from the leadership. If he does so, 
the Irish party will be kept together, the honourable alliance 
with Gladstonian liberals maintained, success at general 
election secured, homo rule certain. If he does not retire, 
alliance will be dissolved, election lost, Irish party seriously 
damaged if not wholly broken up, home rule indelinilely 
postponed, coercion perpetuated, evicted tenants hopelessly 
crushed, and the public conscience outraged. Manifesto Hat 
and otherwise discreditable.’ This was emphatic enough, 
but many of the Hock had already committed themselves 
before the pastors spoke. To Dr. Croke, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Dec. 2) : — ‘ We in England seem to have done our part 
within our lines, and what remains is for Ireland itself. I 
am as unwilling as Mr. Parnell Iiimself could be, to offer 
an interference from witliout, for no one stands more stoutly 
than I do for the independence of the Irish national party 
as well as for its luiity/ 

A couple of days later (Dec*. 2) a division was taken in 
Room Fifteen upon a motion made in Mr. Parnell’s interest, 
to postpone the discussion until they could ascertain the 
views of their constituents, and then meet in Dublin. It was 
past midnight. The large room, dimly lighted by .a few 
lamps and candles placed upon the horse-shoe tables, was 
more than half in shadow. Mr. Parnell, his features barely 
discernible in the gloom, held a printed list of tlie party in 
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^ The numbers were 29 for the motion — that is to say, for him, 
and 44 against him. Of the majority, many had been put 
on their trial with him in 1880; had passed months in 
prison with him under the first Coercion Act and suffered 
many imprisonments besides ; they had faced storm, obloquy, 
and hatred with him in the House of Commons, a place 
where obloquy stings through tougher than Hibernian skins; 
they had undergone with him the long ordeal of the three 
judges; they had stood by his side with unswerving fidelity 
from the moment when his band was first founded for its 
mortal struggle down to to-day, when they saw the fruits of 
the struggle flung recklessly away, and the policy that had 
given to it all its reason and its only hope, wantonly brought 
to utter foolishness by a suicidal demonstration that no 
English party and no English leader could ever be trusted. 
If we think of even the least imaginative of them as haunted 
by such memories of the past, such distracting fears for the 
future, it was little wonder that when they saw Mr. Parnell 
slowly casting up the figures, and heard his voice through 
the sombre room announcing the ominous result, they all 
sat, both ayes and noes, in profound and painful stillness. 
Not a sound was heard, until the chairman rose and said 
without an accent of emotion that it would now be well for 
them to adjourn until the next day. 

This was only the beginning. Though the ultimate 
decision of the party was quite certain, every device of 
strategy and tactics was meanwhile resolutely employed to 
avert it. His supple and trenchant blade was still in the 
hands of a consummate swordsman. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate all the moves in Mr. Parnell’s grand manoeuvre 
for turning the eyes of Ireland away from the question of 
leadership to the question of liberal good faith and the 
details of home rule. Mr. Gladstone finally announced 
that only after the question of leadership had been disposed 
of— one belonging entirely to the competence of the Irish 
party — could he renew former relations, and once more 
enter into confidential communications with any of them. 
There was only one guarantee, he said, that could be of any 
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value to Ireland, namely the assured and unalterable fact CHAP, 
that no English leader and no party could ever dream of . 
either proposing or carrying any scheme of homo rule si. 
which had not the full support of Irish representatives. 

This was obvious to all the world. Mr. rariiell knew it well 
enough, and the members knew it, but the members were 
bound to convince their countrymen that they had exhausted 
compliance with every hint from their falling leader, while 
Mr. Parnell’s only object was to gain time, to confuse issues, 
aUd to carry the battle over from Westminster to the more 
buoyant and dangerously charged atmosphere of Ireland. 

The majority resisted as long as they could the evidence 
that Mr. Parnell was audaciously trifling with them and 
openly abusing his position as chairman. On the evening 
of Friday (December 5) Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy went to 
Mr. Parnell after the last communication from Mr. Glad- 
stone. They urged him to bond to the plain necessities of 
the case. He replied that he would take the night to con- 
sider. The next morning (December CJ) they returned to 
him. He informed them that his responsibility to Ireland 
would not allow him to retire. They warned him that the 
majority would not endure further obstruction beyond that 
day, and would withdraw. As they left, Mr. Parnell wished 
to shake hands, ‘ if it is to be the last time.’ They all 
shook hands, and then went once more to the field of 
action. 

It was not until after some twelve days of this excitement 
and stress that the scene approached such disorder as has 
often before and since been known in the House of Com- 
mons. The tension at last had begun to tell upon the 
impassive bronze of Mr. Parnell himself. Ho no longer 
made any pretence of the neutrality of the chair. He 
broke in upon one speaker more than forty times. In a 
flash of rage he snatched a paper from another speaker’s 
hand. The hours wore away, confusion only became worse 
confounded, and the conclusion on both sides was foregone. 

Mr. McCarthy at last rose, and in a few moderate sentences 
expressed his opinion that there was no use in continuing 
a discussion that must be barren of anything but reproach, 
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^ ' that those who were of the same mind should withdraw, 

1890. Then he moved from the table, and his forty-four colleagues 
stood up and silently followed him out of the room. In 
silence they were watched by the minority who remained, 
in number twenty-six.^ 


VIT 

A vacancy at ilassetlawr gave Mr. Gladstone an oppor- 
tunity of describing the grounds on which ho had acted. 
His speech was measured and weighty, but the result 
showed the ellect ol tlie disaster. The tide, that a few 
weeks before had been running so steadily, now turned. 
The unionist vote remained almost the same as in 1885; 
the liberal vote showed a falling off of over 400 and the 
unionist majority was increased from 205 to 728. 

About this time having to go to Ireland, on my way 
back I sto[)ped at lla warden, and the following note gives 
a glim[)se of Mr. (Gladstone at this evil moment (Dec. 17): — 

1 found him in liis old oonu'i’ in tlic ‘temple of peace.’ He was 
otdy ludl [’(‘Covered from a had cold, and looked in his worsted 
jacket, and dark tippet over liis shoulders, aud Avith his white, 
decp furiwed faeo, like some strange Ancient of Days : so different 
li’om Uie man whom I had se<Mi off at King’s Cross less than a week 
hciori'. Uc wjis cordial as always, hut evidently in S(mie per- 
luihation. I sat down and told him what I had heard from 
dilh'reiit quarters nhont the approaching Kilkenny election. I 
mentioned X. as a Pmaiellitc authority. ‘What,’ he flamed up 
with passionate vehemence, ‘ X. a Pariiellite ! Are they mad, then ? 
Are. they (h\iii (hmiented V etc. etc. 

I gave him my general impression as to the future. The bare 
idea that Parnell might find no inconsiderable following came upon 
him as if it liad been a thun(h;rclap. He listened, and catechised., 
and knit his brow. 

^ Tlie casi' for tlio change of mi ml adduced by him nobody has ever 
%vhich induced ilie majority wlio had made a serious political answer. The 
elected Mr. I’arnell to the chair less reader will tiiid Mr. 8exton’s argu- 
than a fortnight before, now to depose ment in the reports of these proceed- 
him, was clearly put hy Mr. Se.xtoji ings ah eady referred to. 
at a later d ate. T o the considoral ions 
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Mr. G . — What do jou think wc sliould do in ease (1) of a CHAP, 
divided Ireland, (2) of a Parnellite Ireland ? 

J. M . — It is too soon to settle what to think. But, looking to 
Irish interests, I think a Parnellite Ireland infinitely better tlian 
a divided Ireland. Anything better than an Ireland divided, so 
far as she is concerned. 


Mr. G . — Bassetlaw looks as if we were going back to 188 G. 
For me that is notice to quit. Another five years' agitation at my 
age would bo impossible — ludicrous (with niiicli emphasis). 

J. M . — I cannot profess to be snipri.sed that in face of these 
precious dissensions men should have misgivings, or that ev('ii 
those who wore with us, should now rnalo' uj) their minds to vait 
a little. 

I said what there was to l)c said for l^irneirs ])oint of view ; 
that, in his words to me of Nov. 25, lie ‘ must look to the future ' ; 
that he was only five and forty ; that lu; might W(G1 fear that 
factions would spring up in L-eland if he W('re to g(> ; that he, 
might have made up his mind, th.at wlnU-lier he went or stay(!d, 
wc should lose the general election when it came. The last notion 
seemed quite outrageous to Mr. (1, and ho could not su})])ose that 
it had ever entered Parncirs head. 


Mr. G . — You have no regrets at tin', cours(i we, took ? 

J. M. — None — none. It was inevitable. I have never doubted. 
That does not prevent lamentation that it was inevitable. It is 
the old story. English interference is always at the root of 
mischief in Ireland, But how could we ludp what we did ? We 
had a right to count on Parnell’s sanity a,n(l his sincerity. . . . 

Mr. G. then got up and fished out of a drawer the nnuuoiandum 
of his talk with Parnell at Hawarden on I>ec. 18, ](S89, and also a. 
memorandum written for his owm use on the general ])olilical 
position at the time of the divorce trial. The forme]- contained 
not a word as to the constabuhiry, atid in other mattei's oidy put 
a number of points, alternative courses, etc., without a single final 
or definite decision. While he was fishing in his drawei-, he said, 
as if speaking to himself, ‘It looks iis if 1 should get my release 
even sooner than 1 liad expected.’ 

‘That,’ I said, ‘is a momentous matter which will need immense 
deliberation.’ So it will, indeed. 
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Mr. G . — Do you recall anything in history like the present 
distracted scenes in Ireland % 

M. — Florence, Pisa, or .some other Italian city, with the 
French or the Emperor at the gates ? 

Mr. G. — 1 11 tell you what is the only thing that I can think of 
as at all like it. Do you remember how it was at the siege of 
Jerusalem — the internecine fury of the Jewish factions, the 
ZrjXoiTai, and the rest — while Titus and the legions were marching 
on the city ! 

We went in to luncheoti. Something was said of our friend , 

and the new found malady, Raynaud’s disease. 

J. M. — Joseph de Maistre says that in the innocent primitive 
ages men died of diseases without names. 

Mr. G. — Homer never mentions diseases at all. 

J. M . — Not many of them die a natural death in Homer. 

Mr. G. — Do you not recollect where Odysseus meets his mother 
among the shades, and she says : — 

Oi're Tis o^p fxot povaos iiri^XvOep . . . 

dXAd /xe c6s re tSOos <t6, tc iirjdea, fpaldL/jC ’OdvaceO, 

C7] r’ dyapo<f>po(n''Pr] fxcXirjd^a dvfJLOP dTnydpa.^ 

J. M . — Beautiful lines. Ilo^os such a tender word, and it is 
untranslatable. 

Mr. C . — Oh, desiderium. 

‘ Qiiis de.siderio sit pudor ant modus 
Tam ca,ri capitis.’ ^ 

J. M . — The Scotch word ‘ wearying ’ for somebody. And 

Sehmufhi. 

Then Mr. 0. went off to his library to hunt up the reference, 
and ^vd^cn I followed him, I found the worn old Odyssey open at 
the passage in the eleventh book. As he loft the room, he looked 
at me and said, ‘ Ah, this is very different stuff for talking about, 
from all the wretched work we were speaking of just now. 
Homer’s fellows would have cut a very different figure, and made 
short work in that committee room last week ! ’ We had a few 
more words on politics. . . . So I bade him good-bye. . . . 

’ Od. \\. 200, ‘ It was not sickness ness, this it was that broke the heart 
that came upon me ; it was wearying within me.’ 
for thee and thy lost counsels, glorious ^ Hor. (7am. i. 24. 

Odysseus, and for all thy gentle kind- 
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In view of the horrors of dissension in Ireland, well- CHAP, 
meaning attempts were made at the beginning of the year . 
to bring about an understanding. The Irish members, 81 . 
returning from America where the schism at homo had 
quenched all enthusiasm and killed their operations, made 
their way to Boulogne, for the two most important among 
them were liable to instant arrest if they were found in the 
United Kingdom. They thought that Mr. Parnell was really 
desirous to withdraw on such terms as would save his self- 
respect, and if he could plead hereafter that before giving 
way he had secured a genuine scheme of home rule. 

Some suspicion may well have arisen in their minds when 
a strange suggestion came from Mr. I\arncli that the liberal 
leaders should enter into a secret engagement about con- 
stabulary and the other points, lie had hardly given such 
happy evidence of his measure of the sfinctity of political 
confidences, as to encourage further experiments. The pro- 
posal was absurd on the face of it. These suspicions soon 
became certainties, and the Boulogne negotiations came 
to an end. I should conjecture that those days made the 
severest ordeal through which Mr. Gladstone, with his ex- 
treme sensibility and his abhorrence of personal contention, 
ever passed. Yet his facility and versatility of mood was 
unimpaired, as a casual note or two of mine may show : — 

. . . Mr. G.’s confabulation [with an Irish membor] ])rove(i to 
have been sought for the purpose of warning him that Parnell was 
about to Issue a manifesto in which he would make all manner of 
mischief. Mr. G. and 1 had a few moments in the room at the 
back of the chair; he seemed con.siderably j)erturbod, pale, and 
concentrated. We walked into the House together; he picked up 
the points of the matter in hand (a motion for appropriating all 
the time) and made one of the gayest, brightest, and most 
delightful speeches in the world — the whole House enjoying it 
consumedly. Who else could perform these magic transitions ? 

Mr. G. came into the House, looking rather anxious ; gave us 
an account of his interview with the Irish deputation ; and in the 
midst of it got up to say his few sentences of condolence with the 
Speaker on the death of Mrs, Peel — the closing phrases admirably 
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BOOK chosen, and the tones of liis voice grave, sincere, sonorous, and 
. compassionate. When he sat down, he resumed his talk with 
1890. jjg gQ touched, he said, by those ‘poor wretches’ 

on the deputation, that he would fain, if he could, make some 
announcement that would ease tlieir unlucky position. 

[A question of a letter in reply to some application prompted 
hy ]\Ir. Parnell. I\Ir. Gladstone asked two of us to try our hands 
at a draft.] At last we got it ready for him and presently we 
went to his room. It was now six o’clock. Mr. G. read aloud in 
full deej) voice ilic letter he had prepai-ed on the base of our short 
draft. We suggested this and that, and generally argued about 
phrases foi* an hour, winding up with a terrific battle on two 
prodigious })oints : (1) whether he ought to say, ‘after this state- 
ment of my views,’ or ‘ I have Jiow fully stated my views on 
the ])oints you raise’ ; (2) ‘ You will doubtless concur,’ or ^probably 
concur.' Most c,hara(;teristie,, most amazing. It was past seven 
before the veteran would let go — and then I must say that he 
looked his full years. Think Avhat his day had been, in mere 
intellectual sti’ain, aj^ai't from what strains him far more than that 
— his strife A\dth persons and his compassion for the unlucky Irish- 
men. T heard afterwards tliat when he got home, he was for once 
in his life done uj), and on the following morning he lay in bed. 
All tlic smne, in the evening he Avent to sec Antony and Cleopatra^ 
and he had a little ovation. As he drove away the crowd 
cheei'(‘d him Avith cri(‘s of ‘Bravo, don’t you mind Parnell!’ 
Plenty of i-ac-c h'cling left, in s))itc of union of hearts ! 

No loader ever set a liner example under reverse than 
did Mr. Gladstone during these tedious and desperate pro- 
ceedings. lie was steadfastly loyal, considerate, and sympa- 
thetic toAvards the Irishmen Avho had trusted him; his 
firm patience was not for a moment worn out; in vain a 
boisterous Avave noAv and again beat upon him from one 
quarter or another. Not for a moment Avas he shaken; 
even under these starless skies his faith never drooped. 
‘The puhrK‘- mischief,’ ho Avroto to .Lord Acton (Dec. 27, 
1(S90), ‘ ought to put out of view every private thought 
But the bloAV to mo is very heavy— the heaviest I ever 
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Lave received. It is a great and liigli call to walk by faith CHAP, 
and not by sight.’ , 

.Occasion had already offered for testing the feeling of 
Ireland. There was a vacancy in the representation of 
Kilkenny, and the rarnellitc candidate had been defeated. 

To J, Moricj/. 

Iliiwarden^ Dec, 23, 1890. — Since your letter arrived this niorn- 
ing, the Kilkenny poll lia.s brightened the sky. It will have a 
great effect in Ireland, although it i.s said not to be a rcpi-csen- 
tative constituency, but one too much for us. It is a great gain ; 
and yet sad enough to thitde that even here one-third of the voters 
should be either rogues or fools. I suppose the ballot h;is largely 
contributed to save Kilkenny. It will be most inlei’csting to 
learn hotv the tories voted. 

I return your enclosure. ... I have ventured, without asking 
your leave, on keeping a copy of a part. Otdy in one ])ropositioii 
do I differ from you. I would rather sec; Ireland disunited than 
see it Parnellito. 

I think that as the atmosphere is (piiet for tlci moment wo had 
better give ourselves the ])enelit of a little further time for reflec- 
tion. Personally, I am hard hit. l\Iy course of life was daring 
enough as matters stood six weeks ago. How it will shape in the 
new situation I cainiot toll Put this is the selfish ])ai’t. Tui riing 
for a moment to the larger outlook, J am cxtrenu'.ly indis])osed to 
any harking back in the matter of honu'. I'ulc : wo are now, 1 
think, freed from the enormous danger of seeing V. master i!i 
Ireland; division and its conse(jucnc(^s in dimini.shing force, ai’c 
the wmrst we have to fear. A\'hat my mind leans to in a way still 
vague is to rally ourselves by some afliimative legislation talnai up 
by and on behalf of the party. Something of this kind would be 
the best source to look to for reparative strength. 

To Lord AHon. 

Jan, 9, 1891. — To a greybeard in a hard winter the veiy name 
of the south is musical, and the kind letters from yon and Lord 
Hampden make it harmony as Avell as melody. Put 1 have been 
and am chained to the spot by this Parnell business, and every 
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BOOK day have to consider in one shape or other what ought to be said 
by myself or others. ... I consider the Parnell chapter of politics 
finally closed for us, the British liberals, at least during my time. 
He has been even worse since the divorce court than he was in 
it. The most astounding revelation of my lifetime. 

To J. Morley. 

Hawardeuj Dp<‘. 30, 1890.— 1 must not longer delay thanking you 
for your most kind and much valued letter on my birthday — a 
birthday more formidable than usual, on aceount of the recent 
disasters, w^hich, however, may all come to good. If I am able to 
clFect in the world anything useful, be assured I know how much 
of it is owed to the counsel and consort of my friends. 

It is not indeed the common lot of man to make serious 
additions to the friendships which so greatly help iis in this 
pilgrimage, after seventy-six years old ; but I rejoice to think 
that in your case it has been accomplished for me. 


VIll 

A fe\s^ inore sentences will end this chapter in Mr. Glad- 
stone's life. As wc have seen, an election took place in the 
closing days of December 1890. Mr. Parnell flung himself 
into the contest with frantic activity. A fierce conflict ended 
in the defeat of his candidate by nearly two to one.^ Three 
months later a contest occurred in Sligo. Here again, though 
he had strained every nerve in the interval as well as in 
the immediate struggle, his candidate was beaten.^ Another 
three months, then a third election at Carlow, — with the 
same result, the rejection of Mr. Parnell's man by a majority 
of much more than two to one.^ It was in vain that his 
adherents denounced those who had left him as mutineers 
and helots, and exalted him as ‘ truer than Tone, abler than 
Grattan, greater than O’Connell, full of love for Ireland as 
Thomas Davis himself.’ On the other side, he encountered 
antagonism in every key, from pathetic remonstrance or 
earnest reprobation, down to an unsparing fury that savoured 

1 December 23, 1890. s April 3, 1891. 3 139 ^, 
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of the ruthless factions of the Seine. In America almost 
every name of consideration was hostile. 

Yet undaunted by repulse upon repulse, he tore over from 
England to Ireland and back again, week after week and 
month after month, hoarse and haggard, seamed by sombre 
passions, waving the shreds of a tattered flag. Ireland must 
have been a hell on earth to him. To those Englishmen 
who could not forget that they had for so long been his 
fellow-workers, though they were now the mark of his 
attack, these were dark and desolating days. No more 
lamentable chapter is to be found in all the demented scroll 
of aimless and untoward things, that seem as if they made 
up the history of Ireland. It was not for very long. The 
last speech that Mr. Parnell ever made in England was at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in July 1891, when he told the old story 
about the liberal leaders, of whom he said that there was 
but one whom he trusted. A few weeks later, not much 
more than ten months after the miserable act had opened, 
the Veiled Shadow stole upon the scene, and the world 
learned that Parnell was no morc.^ 

^ October 6. He was in his forty-sixth year (/>. June 1840), and liad been 
sixteen years in parliament. 
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Omnium autein inc])liarmn, quie sunt innunierahiles, hand sciam 
ail luilla sit major, quam, iit illi sclent, quocunque in loco, 
quosciinquo inter homines visum est, do rebus aut dilHcillimis 
aut non iiecossariis argutiKsimc disputare. — Cicero. 

Of all the nuinboa-less sorts of bad taste and want of tact, perhaps 
the worst is to insist, no matter M'lierc you are or with whom 
you are, on arguing about tlic liardest subjects to the full pitch 
of elaboration and iletail, 

BOOK Wk Ljivo seen liow in ](SS1) Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone cele- 
^ brated tlie fiftictli anniversary of one of the most devoted 
and successful marriages that ever were made, and the 
unbroken felicity of their home. In 181)1, after the shadows 
of approaching calamity had for many months hung doubt- 
fully over them, a heavy blow fell, and their eldest son died. 
Not dco])ly concerned in ordinary politics, he was a man of 
many virtues and some admirable gifts; he was an accom- 
plished musician, and 1 have seen letters of his to his father, 
marked by a rare delicacy of feeling and true power of 
expression. ‘[ had known him for nearly thirty years,’ one 
friend wrote, ‘and there was no man, until his long illness, 
who had change<l so little, or retained so long the best 
(pialities of youth, and my first thought was that the greater 
the loss to you, the greater would be the consolation.’ 

To Archbishop Benson, Mr. Gladsone wrote (July 6): — 

it is now forty -six years since we lost a child, ^ and he who 
has now passed away from our eyes, leaves to us only blessed 
recollections. 1 suppose all feel that those deaths which reverse 
the order of nature have a sharpness of their own. But setting 
^ Vol. i. p. 387. 
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this apart, there is nothing lacking to ns in consolations human CHAP, 
or divine. I can only wish that I may become less iinworlliy to . 
have been his father. A^t. 82. 


To me be wrote (July 10) :~ 

We feel deeply the kindness and tenderness of your letter. It 
supplies one more link in a long chain of recollection which 1 
deeply prize. Yes, ours is a tribulation, and a sore oih', but 
yet we feel we ought to find ourselves carried out of ourselves 
by sympathy with the wife whose noble and absorbing devotion 
had become like an entire life of itself, and wlio is now face to face 
with the void. The grief of childien too, wliicl] ])asscs, is veiy 
sharp while it remains. The case has been very remarkable. 
Though with abatement of some ])()wers, my son has not been 
without many among the signs and comforts of health during 
a period of nearly two and a h:df years All this time the 
terrible enemy was lodged in the royal seat, and only his healthy 
and unyielding constitution kept it at defiance, and maintained 
his mental and inward life intact. . . . And most largely has 
human, as well as divine comjia.ssion, flowed in upon us, from 
none more conspicuously than from yourself, whom we hope 
to count among neai* friends for the short, remainder of our 
lives. 

To another correspondent who did not sharia liis own 
religious belielb, he said ( J iily 5) : 

When I received your last kind note, 1 fidly intended to write to 
you with freedom on the sul)iect of The Agno^fie IdawL But since 
then I have been at close (jnarters, so to spca,k, with tla^ disjumsa- 
tions of God, for yesterday morning my dearly heloved eldest son 
was taken from the sight of onr eyes. At this moment of bleeding 
hearts, I will only say what 1 hope you will in consideration of 
the motives take without otTenc(‘, namely tliis : I would from the 
bottom of my heart that whenever the hour of bereavement shall 
befall you or those whom you love, you and they may enjoy the 
immeasurable consolation of believing, with all the mind and ail 
the heart, that the beloved one is gone into eternal rest, and that 
those who remain behind may through the same mighty Deliverer 
hope at their appointed time to rejoin him. 
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BOOK All this language on the great occasions of human life 
, was not with him the tone of convention. Whatever the 
1801. synthesis, as they call it, — whatever the form, whatever the 
creed and faith may he, he was one of that high and favoured 
household who, in Emerson’s noble phrase, ‘ live from a great 
depth of being.’ 

Earlier in the year Lord Granville, who so long had been 
his best friend, died. The loss by his death was severe. 
As Acton, who knew of their relations well and from withfn, 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone (April 1):— 

There was an admirable fitness in your union, and I had been 
able to watch how it became closer and easier, in spite of so much 
to separate you, in mental habits, in early affinities, and even in 
the form of fundamental convictions, since he came home from 
your budget, overwhelmed, thirty-eight years ago. I saw all the 
connections which had their root in social habit fade before the one 
which took its rise from public life and proved more firm and more 
enduring than the rest. 


II 

In September he paid a visit to his relatives at Fasque, 
and thence he went to Glenalmond — spots that in his 
tenacious memory must have awakened hosts of old and 
dear associations. On October 1, he found himself after 
a long and busy day, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he had 
never stayed since his too memorable visit in 1862.^ Since 
the defeat of the Irish policy in 1886, he had attended the 
annual meeting of the chief liberal organization at Notting- 
ham (1887), Birmingham (1888), and Manchester (1889). 
This year it was the turn of Newcastle. On October 2, he 
gave his blessing to various measures that afterwards came 
to be known as the Newcastle programme. After the shock 
caused by the Irish quarrel, every politician knew that it 
would be necessary to balance home rule by reforms expected 
in England and Scotland. No liberal, whatever his par- 
ticular shade, thought that it would be either honourable 
or practical to throw the Irish policy overboard, and if there 

* See above, vol. i*p. 710. 
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were any who thought such a course honourable, they knew CHAP, 
it would not be safe. The principle and expediency of homo . 
rule had taken a much deeper root in the party than it 
suited some of the trimming tribe later to admit. On the 
other hand, after five years of pretty exclusive devotion to 
the Irish case, to pass by the British case and its various 
demands for an indefinite time longer, would have been 
absurd. 


Ill 

. In the eighties Mr. Gladstone grew into close friendship 
with one who had for many years been his faithful supporter 
in the House of Commons as member for Dundee. Nobody 
ever showed him devotion more considerate, loyal, and 
unselfish than did Mr. Armitstead, from about the close of 
the parliament of 1880 down to the end of this story. ^ In 
the middle of December 1891 Mr. Armitstead planned a 
foreign trip for his hero, and persuaded me to join. Biarritz 
was to be our destination, and the expedition proved a 
wonderful success. Some notes of mine, though intended 
only for domestic consumption, may help to bring Mr. 
Gladstone in his easiest moods before the reader’s eye. 
No new ideas struck fire, no particular contribution was 
made to grand themes. But a great statesman on a holiday 
may be forgiven for not trying to discover bran-new keys 
to philosophy, history, and ‘all the mythologies.’ As a 
sketch from life of the veteran’s buoyancy, vigour, genial 
freshness of heart and brain, after four-score strenuous 
years, these few pages may be found of interest. 

We left Paris at nine in the morning (Dec. 16), and were 
listening to the swell of the mighty Bay resounding under 
our windows at Biarritz soon after midnight. 

The long day’s journey left no signs of fatigue on either 
Mr. or Mrs. Gladstone, and his only regret was that we had 

^ Once Mr. Gladstone presented a remarkable friendsliip: Gcorgio 
him with a piece of plate, and set Armitstead, Armigero, L. J). Gul. E. 
upon it one of those little Latin in- Gladstone. Amicitim Benevolentiae 
scriptiona to which he was so much Beneficiorum delatorum Valde me- 
addicted, and which must serve here mf)r Mense Augusti A.D. , 1894. 
instead of further commemoration of 
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BOOK not come straight through instead of staying a night in 

- ^ Paris, I ’m always for going straight on, he said. For some 

1891. reason in spite of the late hour he was full of stories of 
, American humour, which he told with extraordinary verve 
and enjoyment. 1 contributed one that amused him much, 
of the Bostonian who, liaving read Shakespeare for the first 
time, observed, ‘ T call that a very clever book. Now, I 
don’t suppose there arc twenty men in Boston to-day who 
could have written that book!’ 

Thursday/, Dec. 17. — Splendid morning for making 
acquaintance with a new place. Saw the western spur 
of the Pyrenees falling down to the Bidassoa and the first 
glimpse of the giant wall, beyond wliich, according to 
Michelet, Africa begins, and our lirst glimpse of Spain. 

After breakfast we all sallied forth to look into the shops 
and to see the lie of the land. Mr. (1. as interested as a 
child in all the objects in the shops — many of them showing 
that wo are not far from Spain. The consul very polite, 
showed us about, and told us the hundred trifles that bring 
a place really into one’s mind. Nothing is like a first 
morning’s stroll in a foreign town. By afternoon the spell 
dissolves, and the mood comes of Dante’s lines, ‘ Em giA 
Vorad etc.’ 

Some mention was made of Charles Austin, the famous 
lawyer : it brought up the case of men who are suddenly 
torn from lives of great activity to complete idleness. 

Me. (r . — T don’t know how to reconcile it with what I’ve 
always rtt^arded as the foundation of character — Bishop 
Butler’s view of habit. How comes it that during the 
hundreds of years in which priests and fellows of Eton 
College have retired from hard work to college livings and 
leisure, not one of them has ever done anything whatever 
for either scholarship or divinity — not one ? 

Mr. G. did not know Mazzini, but Armellini, another of 
the Roman triumvirs, taught him Italian in 1832. 


^ Era gia F ora, die voige 1 disiu 
A' naviganti, e ’ntenerisce ’1 cuure 
Lo dl dd han detto a’ dolci amici addio, etc. 

Punj. viii. 

liyron’s rendering is well enougli kiiuM ii. 
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I Spoke a word for Gainbetta, but he would not have it. CHAP. 
‘ Gambetta was autoriiaire ; I do not feel as if he were a , 
true liberal in the old and best sense. 1 cannot forget how 82. 
hostile he was to the movement for freedom in the Balkans.' 

Said he only once saw Lord Liverpool. He went to call 
on Canning at Glos’ter House (close to our Glos’ter Road 
Station), and there through a glass door he saw Canning 
and Lord Liverpool talking together. 

Peel . — Had a good deal of temper; not hot; but perhaps 
sulky. Not a farsighted man, l)iit fairly clcfir-sighted. ‘ I 
called upon him after the election in 1847. The Janissaries, 
as Bentinck called us, that is the men who had stood by 
Peel, had been 110 before the election ; we came back only 50. 

Peel said to me that what he looked forward to was a hmg 
and fierce struggle on behalf of protection. J must say 1 
thought this foolish. If Bentinck had lived, with his strong 
will and dogged industry, there might have been a wide 
rally for protection, but everybody knew that Dizzy did not 
care a straw about it, and Derby had not constancy and 
force enough.' 

Mr. G. said Disraeli’s performances against Peel were 
quite as wonderful as report makes them. Peel altogether 
helpless in reply. Dealt with them with a kind of ‘right- 
eous dulness.' The Protectionist secession due to three 
men: Derby contributed prestige; Bentinck })ackbone; and 
Dizzy parliamentary brains. 

The golden age of administrative reform was from 1882 
to the Crimean War; Peel was always keenly interested in 
the progress of these reforms. 

Northcote . — ‘He was my private secretary; and one of 
the very best imaginable; pliant, ready, diligent, quick, 
acute, with plenty of humour, and a temper simply perfect. 

But as a leader, I think ill of him ; you had a conversation ; 
he saw the reason of your case; and when he left, you 
supposed all was right. But at the second interview, you 
always found that he had been unable to persuade his 
friends. ^What could be weaker than his conduct on the 
Bradlaugh affair! You could not wonder that the rank 
and file of his men should be caught by the proposition 

VOL. II. ^ Y 
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that an atheist ought not to sit in parliament. But what 
is a leader good for, if he dare not tell his party that in 
a matter like this they are wrong, and of course nobody 
knew better than N. that they were wrong. A clever, quick 
man with fine temper. By the way how is it that we have 
no word, no respectable word for backbone ? ' 

J, M. — Character ? 

Mr. ( 7 .— Well, character ; yes ; but that ’s vague. It 
means will, 1 suppose. (J ought to have thought of 
Novalis’s well-known definition of character as ‘a completely 
fashioned will.’). 

J. M. — Our inferiority to I, he Greeks in discriminations 
of language shown by our lack of precise equivalents for 
(f)p6v7)ai<^, (To^ia, a(D(j)pocrvv'r]y etc., of which we used to hear 
so much when coached in the Ethics. 

Mr. G. went on to argue that because the Greeks dreiy 
these fine distinctions in words, they were superior in 
conduct. ‘ You cannot beat the Greeks in noble qualities.’ 

Mr. G. — I admit there is no Greek word of good credit 
for the virtue of humility. 

J. M. — raTreti^oTT?? ? But that has an association of 
meanness. 

Mr. G. — Yes; a shabby sort of humility. Humility as a 
sovereign grace is the creation of Christianity. 

Friday, December 18. — Brilliant sunshine, but bitterly 
cold ; an east wind blowing straight from the Maritime Alps. 
Walking, reading, talking. Mr. G. after breakfast took me 
into his room, where he is reading Heine, Butcher on 
Greek genius, and Marbot. Thought Thiers’s well-known 
remark on Heine’s death capital, — ‘To-day the wittiest 
Frenchman alive has died.’ 

Mr. G. — We have talked about the best line in poetry, etc. 
How do you answer this question— Which century of English 
history produced the greatest men ? 

J. M. — What do you say to the sixteenth ? 

Mr. G. — Yes, I think so. Gardiner was a great man. 
Henry viii. was great. But bad. Poor Cranmer. Like 
Northcote, he’d no backbone. Do you remember Jeremy 
Collier’s sentence about his bravery at the stake, which 
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I count one of the grandest in English prose — ‘ He seemed chap. 
to repel the force of the fire and to overlook the torture, . 
by strength of thought.’ ’ Thucydides could not beat 
that. 

The old man twice declaimed the sentence with deep 
sonorous voice, and his usual incomparable modulation. 

Mr. G. talked of a certain General . He was thought 

to be a first-rate man; neglected nothing, looked to things 
himself, Conceived admirable plans, and at last got, an 
important command. Then to the universal surprise, 

nothing came of it ; they said, ' could do everything that 

a commander should do, except say, Quirk 'inarch.’ There 
are plenty of politicians of that stamp, but Mr. G. decidedly 
not one of them. I mentioned a farewell dinner given t,o 

ill the spring, by some rich man or other. It cost 

£560 for forty-eight guests! Flowers alone £150. Mr. G. 
on this enormity, recalled a dinner to Talfourd about copy- 
right at the old Clarendon Hotel in Fond St.rcet, and the 
price was £2, 17s. 6d. a head. The old East India Company 
used to give dinners at a cost of seven guineas a head. He 
has a wonderfully lively interest for these matters, and his 
curiosity as to the prices of things in the shop-windows is 
inexhaustible. We got round to Goctlic. Goethe, he said, 
never gave prominence to duty. 

M, — Surely, surely in that fine psalm of life, Ikis 
Odttliche ? 

— Dollinger used to confront me with iho J phi (jrnic 
as a great drama of duty. 

He wished that I had known Diillingcr - ‘ a man thoroughly 
from beginning to end of his life ‘purged of self’ Mistook 
the nature of the Irish cpiestions, from the erroneous view 
that Irish Catholicism is ultramontane, which it cortaiidy 
is not. 

SaturdAXy, Bee. 19. — * * * ^ * 

What is extraordinary is that all Mr. G.\s versatility, 
buoyancy, and the rest goes with the most profound accuracy 
and intense concentration when any point of public business 

^ On some other occasion he set this in Barrow mentioned above, ii. p. 
against Macaulay’s praise of a passage 144. 
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BOOK is raised. Something was said of the salaries of bishops. 

. He was ready in an instant with every figure and detail, and 
1891. every circumstance of the history of the foundation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835-0. Then his savoir faire 
and wisdom of parliamentary conduct. ‘ I always made it 
a rule in the H. of C. to allow nobody to suppose that I did 
not like him, and to say as little as I could to prevent any- 
body from liking me. Considering the intense friction and 
contention of public life, it is a saving of wear and tear that 
as many as possible even among opponents should think 
well of one.’ 

Sunday, Dev.. 20. — At table, a little discussion as to the 
happiness and misery of animal creation. Outside of man 
Mr. G. argued against Tennyson’s description of Nature as 
red in tooth and claw. Apart from man, ho said, and the 
action of man, sentient beings arc happy and not miserable. 
But Fear? we said. No; they arc unaware of impending 
doom ; when hawk or kite j)ounces on its prey, the small 
bird has little or no apprehension; ’tis death, but death by 
appointed and unforeseen lot. 

J. M. — There is Hunger. Is not the probability that most 
creatures are always hungry, not excepting Man ? 

To this ho rather assented. Of course optimism like this 
is indispensable as the basis of natural theology. 

. Talked to Mr. G. about Michelet’s Tableau de la France, 

which I had just finished in vol. 2 of the history. A 
brilliant tour de force, but strains the relations of soil to 
charac.tcr ; compels words and facts to be the slaves of his 
phantasy ; the modicum of reality overlaid with violent 
paradox and foregone conclusion. M r. G. not very much inter- 
ested — seems only to care for pt)litical and church history. 

Monday, Dec. 21. — Mr. G. did not appear at table to-day, 
suffering from a surfeit of wild strawberries the day before. 
But he dined in his dressing gown, and I had some chat 
with him in his room after lunch. 

Mr. G. — ‘’Tis a hard law of political things that if a man 
shows special competence in a department, that is the very 
thing most likely to keep him there, and prevent his 
promotion.’ 
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Mr. G . — I consider Burke a tripartite man : America, CHAL. 

France, Ireland — right as to two, wrong in one. ^ , 

/. if.— Must you not add liomc affairs and India ? His 
Thoughts on the Discontents is a masterpiece of civil wisdom, 
and the right defence in a great constitutiona] struggle. 

Then he gave fourteen years of industry to Warren Hastings, 
and teaching England tiie rights of the natives, princes and 
people, and her own duties. So lie was riglit iu four out of 
five. 


Mr. G . — ^ es, yes — (|uite true. Those two ought to be 
added to my three. There is a saying of Burke’s from 
which I must utterly dissent. ‘ Property is sluggish and 
inert’ Quite the contrary. hrop(o*ty is vigilant, active, 
sleepless; if ever it seems to slumber, be sure that one 
eye is open. 

Marie Antoinette. I once read the three volumes of letters 
from Mercy d’Argentcau to Marin, Theresa. Ho seems to 
have performed the duty imposed upon him with lidelity. 

J. M. — Don’t you think the Emjirc.ss conu's out well in 
the correspondence ? 

Mr. (7.— Yes, she shows always judgment and sagaidty. 

J. M. — Ah, but besides sagacity, worth and as much 
integrity as those slippery times allowed. 

ilfr. G . — Yes (but rather reluctantly, I thought). As for 
Marie Antoinette, she \vas not a striking character in any 
sense; she was horribly frivolous; and,] sujipose, we must 
say she was, what shall T call it — a very considerable flirt ? 

M , — The only case with real foundation seems to be 
that of the heau Ferse.n, the Swedish secretary. He too 
came to as tragic an end as the (h^cen. 

Tuesday, Dec. 22.— Mr. (I. still somewhat indisposed— 
but reading away all day long. Full of Marbot. Delighted 
with the story of the battle of Castiglione: how when 
Napoleon held a council of war, and tlu^y iill said they were 
hemmed in, and that their only chance was to back out, 
Augereau roughly cried that they might all do what they 
liked, but he would attack the enemy cost what it might. 
* Exactly like a place in the//v7nZ; when Agamemnon and 
the rest sit sorrowful in the assembly arguing that it was 
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BOOK useless to withstand the sovereign will of Zeus, and that 
~ ^ they had better flee into their ships, Diomed bursts out that 

1891. whatever others think, in any event he and Sthenelus, his 
squire, will hold firm, and never desist from the onslaught 
until they have laid waste the walls of Troy.’^ A large 
dose of Diomed in Mr. G. himself. 

Talk about the dangerous isolation in which the monarchy 
will find itself in England if the hereditary principle goes 
down in the House of Lords ; ‘ it will stand bare, naked, with 
no shelter or shield, only endured as the better of two 
evils.’ ‘ 1 once asked,’ he said, ‘ who besides myself in the 
party cares for the hereditary principle ? The answer was, 

That perhaps cared for it ! ! — naming a member of 

the party supposed to be rather sapient than sage. 

News in the paper that the Comte de Paris in his dis- 
couragement was about to renounce his claims, and break 
up his party. Somehow this brought us round to Tocque- 
ville, of whom Mr. G. spoke as the nearest French approach 
to Ihirko. 

J. M . — But pale and without passion. Who was it that 
said of him that he was an aristocrat who. accepted his 
defeat ? That is, he knew democracy to be the conqueror, 
but he doubted how far it would be an improvement, he saw 
its ])eriis, etc. 

Mr. G . — I have not much faith in these estimates, whether 
in favour of progress or against it. I don’t believe in com- 
parisons of age with age. How can a man strike a balance 
between one government and another? How can he place 
himself in such an attitude, and with such comprehensive 
suroness of vision, as to say that the thirteenth century was 
better or higher or worse or lower than the nineteenth ? 

Tliursdat/, Jhc. 24. — At lunch we had the news of the 
Parncllite victory at Waterford. A disagreeable reverse for 
us. Mr. G. did not say many words about it, only that it 
would give heart to the mischief makers — only too certain. 
But we said no more about it. He and I took a walk on 
the sands in the afternoon, and had a curious talk (consider- 
ing), about the prospects of the church of England. He was 

’ Iliad, ix. 32, 
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anxious to know about my talk some time ago with tlie CHAE. 

Bishop of whom I had met at a feast at Lincoln’s Iim. . 

I gave him as good an account as I could of what had *2- 

passed. Mr, G. doubted that this prelate was fundamentally 
an Erastian, as Tait was. Mr. G. is eager to read the signs of 
the times as to the prospects of anglicaii Christianity, to 
which his heart is given; and he fears the peril of Eras- 
tianism to the spiritual life of the church, which is naturall}' 
the only thing worth caring about. Hence, ho talked with 
much interest of the question whether the clever fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge now take orders. He wants to know 
what kind of defenders his church is likely to have in days 
to come. Said that for the first time iriterest has moved 
away both from politics and theology, towards the vague 
something which they call social reform; and he thinks 
they won’t make much out of that in the way of permanent 
results. The establishment he considers safer than it has 
been for a long time. 

As to Welsh disestablishment, ho said it was a pity that 
where the national sentiment was so unanimous as it was 
in Wales, the operation itself should not be as simple as 
in Scotland. In Scotland sentiment is not unanimous, but 
the operation is easy. In Wales sentiment is all one way, 
but the operation diliicult — a good deal more difficult than 
people suppose, as they will lind out when they come to 
tackle it. 

[Perhaps it may be mentioned here that, though we 
always talked freely and abundantly together upon ecclesi- 
astical affairs and persons, wc never once exchanged a word 
upon theology or religious creed, cither at Biarritz or any- 
where else.] 

Pitt.-— A strong denunciation of Pitt, for the French war. 

People don’t realise what the French war meant. In LSI 2 
wheat at Liverpool was 20s. (?) the imperial bushel of 
65 pounds (?)! Think of that, when you bring it into 
figures of the cost of a loaf And that was the time when 
Eaton, Eastnor, and other great palaces were built, by the 
landlords out of the high rents which the war and war 
prices enabled them to exact. 
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BOOK Wished we knew more of Melbourne. He was in many 

^ ways a very fine fellow. ‘ In two of the most important of all 

the relations of a prime minister, he was perfect; I mean 
first, his relations to the Queen, second to his colleagues.’ 

Somebody at dinner quoted a capital description of the 
perverse fashion of talking that prevailed at Oxford soon 
after my time, and prevails there now, I fancy — ^ hunting for 

epigrammatic ways of saying what you don’t think.’ 

was the father of this pestilent mode. 

Rather puzzled him by repeating a saying of mine that 
used to amuse Fitzjames St-ephen, that Love of Truth is more 
often than we thinli: only a fine jiamc for Temper. I think 
Mr. G. has a thorough dislike for anything that has a 
cynical or sardonic flavour about it. 1 wish I had thought, 
by the way, of asking him what he had to say of that piece of 
Swift’s, about all objects being insipid that do not come by 
delusiun, and everything being shrunken as it appears in the 
glass of nature, so that if it were not for artificial mediums, 
refracted angles, false lights, varnish and tinsel, there would 
be pretty much of a level in the felicity of mortal man. 

Am always feeling how strong is his aversion to seeing 
more than he can help of what is sordid, mean, ignoble. 
He has not been in public life all these years without rubbing 
shoulders with plenty of baseness on every scale, and plenty 
of pettiness in every hue, but ho has always kept his eyes 
well above it. Never was a man more wholly free of the 
St, arch of the censor, more ready to make allowance, nor 
more indulgent even; he enters into human nature in all 
its compass. But he won’t linger a minute longer than he 
must in the dingy places of life and character. 

ChrlslmAis Day, JSDL — A divine day, brilliant sunshine, 
and mild spring air. Mr. G. heard what he called an ad- 
mirable sermon from an English preacher, ‘with a great 
command of his art.’ A quietish day, Mr. G. no doubt 
engaged in <ppop€iv ra oaia. 

Saturday, Dev. 20. — Once more a noble day. We»started 
in a couple of carriages for the Negress station, a couple 
of miles away or more, I with the G.’s. Occasion pro- 
duced the Greek epitaph of the nameless drowned sailor 
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who wished for others kinder seas.^ Mr. G, felt its pathos CHAP, 
and its noble charm — so direct and simple, such benignity, > 
such a good lesson to men to forget their own misdeeds and 
mischance, and to pray for the passer-by a happier star. 

He repaid me by two epigrams of a different vein, and one 
admirable translation into Greek, of Tennyson on Sir John 
Franklin, which I do not carry in my mind: another on a 
boisterous Eton fellow— 

Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 

The bursar bellows like a bull. 

Just in the tone of Greek epigram, a sort, of point, but not 
too much point. 

Parliamentary Wit. — Thought Disraeli had never been 
surpassed, nor even equalled, in this line. He had a contest, 
with General Grey, who stood upon the general merits of 
the whig government, after both Lord Grey and Stanley had 
left it. D. drew a picture of a circus man who advertised 
his show with its incomparable team of si.x grey horses. 

One died, he replaced it by a, mule. Another died, and he 
put ill a donkey, still he went on advertising l)is team of 
greys all the same. Canning’s wit not to be found con- 
spicuously in his speeches, but highly agrec^able pleasantries, 
though many of them in a vean which would jar horribly on 
modern taste. 

Some English redcoats and a pack of hounds })assed us 
as we neared the station. They saluted Mr. G. with a 
politeness that astonished him, but was jdeasant. Took the 
train for Irun, the fields and mountain slopes d(3lighlful 
in the sun, and the sea on our right, a superb blue such 
as we never see in English waters. At Trim we found 
carriages waiting to take us on to Fiicntarabia. From the 
balcony of the church had a beautiful view iiver the scene 
of Wellington’s operations when he crossed the Bidassoa, in 
the presence of the astonished Soult. A lovely picture, made 
none the worse by this excellent historic association. The 

^ vavrlXe, fx^ TrevOov tIvos tpOade rOfL^o^ 35 ’ 
dXk avrbs ttoi^tov Tvyxavc x/”7<^'ror^/)ou. 

‘Ask not, mariner, who.se tomb J am here, but be thine <iwii fortune 
a kinder sea,’ — M ackail. 
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BOOK alcalde was extremely polite and intelligent. The consul 

— ^ who was with us showed a board on the old tower, in which 

1891. y some words was h, and I noted that the alcalde spoke 
of Viarritz. I reminded Mr. G. of Scaliger’s epigram—- 

llaud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 

Cui nihil est aliud vivere quam bibere. 

Pretty cold driving home, but Mr. G. seemed not to care. 
He found both the churches at St. Jean and at Fuentarabia 
very iiotewortliy, though the latter very popish, but both 
he felt, ‘had a certain association with grandeur.' 

Sunday, Dec. 27. — After some quarter of an hour of 
travellers’ topics, we plunged into one of the most interest- 
ing talks we have yet had. Apropos of I do not know 
what, Mr. G. said that he had not advised his son to enter 
public life. ‘ No doubt there are some men to whom station, 
wealth, and family traditions make it a duty. But I have 
never advised any individual, as to whom I have been con- 
sulted, to enter the H. of C.’ 

J. ilf.-^But isn’t that rather to encourage self-indulgence? 
Nobody who cares for ease or mental composure would seek 
public life ? 

ifr. (r. — Ah, 1 don’t know that. Surely politics open up 
a great held for the natural man. Self-seeking, pride, 
domination, power — all those passions are gratified in 
politics. 

J. M . — You cannot be sure of achievement in politics, 
whether personal or public ? 

Mr. (r. — No; to use Bacon’s pregnant phrase, they are too 
immersed in matter. Then as new matter, that is, new 
details and piirticulars, come into view, men change their 
judgment. 

J. M.- -You have spoken just now of somebody as a 
thorough good tory. You know the saying that nobody is 
worth much who has not been a bit of a radical in his 
youth, and a bit of a tory in his fuller age. 

Mr. G. (laughing) — Ah, I ’m afraid that hits me rather 
hard. But for myself, I think [ can truly put up all the 
change that lias come into my politics into a sentence; I 
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was brought up to distrust and dislike liberty, I learned to CHAP, 
believe in it. That is the key to all niy changes. . 

J. ilf.~ According to my observation, the change in my 
own generation is diiierent. They have ceased either to 
trust or to distrust liberty, and have come to the mind that 
it matjters little either way. Men are disenchanted. They 
have got what they wanted in the days of their youth, yet 
what of it, they ask '( France has thrown off the Empire, 
but the statesmen of tlio republic are not a great breed. 

Italy has gained her unity, yet unity has not been followed 
by thrift, wisdom, or large increase of public virtue or 
happiness. America has purged herself of slavery, yet life 
in America is material, prosaic, so say some of her own 
rarest sons. Don’t think that I say all these things. Hut 
I know able and high-minded men who sutler from this 
disenchantment. 

Mr. G. — Italy would have been very different if Cavour 
had only lived — and even Ricasoli, Men ought not to 
suffer from disenchantment. They ought to know that 
ideals in politics arc never realised. And don’t let us 
forget in eastern Euro])e the rescue in our time of 
some ten millions of men from the harrowing domination of 
the Turk. (On this lie expatiated, and very justly, with 
much energy.) 

We turned to our own country. Here he insisted that 
democracy had certainly not saved us from a distinct 

decline in the standard of public men Look at the 

whole conduct of op])osition from ’80 to ’8,5 — every princi])le 
was flung overboard, if they could manufacture a combination 
against the governm(3nt. For all this deterioration one man 
and one man alone is responsible, Disraeli. He is the grand 
corrupter. He it was who sowed the seed. 

M . — Ought not Palmerston to bear some share in this ? 

Mr. G. — No, no; Pam. had many strong and liberal con- 
victions. On one subject Dizzy had them too— the Jews. 

There he was much more than rational, he was fanatical. 

He said once that Providence would deal good or ill fortune 
to nations, accordiiig as they dealt well or ill by the Jews. 

I remember once sitting next to John Russell when L). was 
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BOOK making a speech on Jewish emancipation. ‘ Look at him/ 
' said J. K, ‘how manfully he sticks to it, tho’ he knows that 
1891. every word he says is gall and wormwood to every man who 
sits around him and behind him.’ A curious irony, was it 
not, that it sliould have falleji to me to propose a motion 
fur a memorial bot.h to Pam. and Dizzy ? 

A superb scene upon the ocean, with a grand wind from 
the west. Mr. (1. and 1 walked on the shore; he has a 
passion for tumultuous seas. 1 have never seen such huge 
masses of waf er, shattering themselves among the rocks. 

In the evening Mr. (h nanarked on our debt to Macaulay, 
for guarding the purity of the hlnglish tongue. I recalled 
a fiivourite passage from Milton, that next to the man 
who gives wise and intrepid counsels of government, he 
places the man who cares for the purity of his mother 
toTigue. Mr. (h liked thi.s. Said he only knew Lright once 
slip int.o an error in tliis resp(;c(,, when he used ‘ transpire ’ 
for ‘ happen,’ Mac.aiilay of good example also in rigorously 
abstaining from the inclusion of matter in footnotes. 
Hallani an offender in this respect,. I point, ed out that he 
oilended in (tompiiny with (libbon. 

hrc. 2<S. — We had an animated hour at breakfast, 

Oxford (fiid -C-urious how, like two buckets, 

whenever one Avas up, the other Avas down. Cambridge has 
never prod n(‘,ed lour such men of action in successive ages 
as Wolsey, Laud, Wesley, and Newman. 

J. Jf. — In the region of thought Cambridge has produced 
the great est, of all names, NcAvton. 

Mr. (f. - In the earlier times Oxford has it — with Wyclitf, 
Occam, abovi; all lloger Lacon. And then in the eighteenth 
century, Mu tier. 

J. M . — Mut Avhy not Loe.ke, too, in the century before? 

This brought on a tremendous tussle, for Mr. G. was of 
the same mind, and perhaps for the same sort of reason, as 
Joseph de Maistre, that contempt, for Ijocke is the beginning 
of knowledge. All very Avell for De Maistre, but not for a 
man in line Avith Muropoan liberalism. I pressed the very 
obvious point that, you must, take into acc,ouiit not only a 
man’s intellectual product or his general stature, but also 
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his influence as a historic force. From the point of view of CHAP, 
influence Locke was the ori<(in of the emancipatory move- v 
ment of the eighteenth ceTituiy abroad, and laid the philo- 
sophic foundations of liberalism in civil govcrniiKnit at lioine. 

Mr. G. insisted on a passage of iriime’s which lie beli(;vcd 
to be in the history, disparaging Locke as a metapliysical 
thinker.^ 'That may be,’ said I, ‘though Ilnmc in Ids 
Essays is not above }>aying many compliments to “the 
great reasoner,” etc., to whom, for that matter, I fancy that 
he stood in pretty direct ndation. But far be it from mo to 
deny that Hume saw deeper than Locke in(,o the meta- 
physical millstone. That is not the point. I hn only 
thinking of his historic place, and, after all, the history of 
philosophy is itself a ])hiloso})hy.’ To minds nursed in 
dogmatic schools, all this is both unpalatable and iiKjrediblo. 

Somehow we slid into the freedom of the will and 
Jonathan Edwards. T told liim that Mill had often told 
us how Edwards argued the nectessarian or detorniinist case 
as keenly as any modern. 

TumJxiy, Dec. 29. — Mr. G. (S2 to-day. 1 gave him Mackail’s 
Greek Epigrams, and if it allbrds him half as much pleasure 
as it has given me, ho will be very grateful. Various ])eople 
brought Mr. G. boucpiets and addresses. Mr. G. wont to 
church in the morning, and in tie; afternoon took a walk 
with me. . . . Ijand QiLr..'^f iov. As you go through France 
you see the soil cultivated by the po|)nlation. In our little 
dash into Spain the otlu^r day, we saw again the soil culti- 
vated by the population. In Fngland it is cultivated ])y 
the capitalist, for the farmer is capitalist. Some astonishing 
views recently propounded by 1). of Argyll on tliis matter. 
Unearned increment — so terribly diflicult to catch it. 
Perhaps best try to get at it through the dcatli duties. 
Physical condition of our ])eople— always a subject of great 
anxiety — their stature, colour, and so on. Feared the 
atmosphere of cotton factories, etc., very deleterious. As 
against bad air, I said, you must set good food ; the Lanca- 
shire operative in decent times lives uncommonly well, as he 
deserves to do. He agreed tliere niigiit be something in this. 

* I have not snceoeded in hitting on the passage in the Jliaiory. 
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The day was humid and muggy, but the tumult of the sea 
was most majestic. Mr. G. delighted in it. He has a passion 
-for the sound of the sea ; would like to have it in his ear all 
day and all night. Again and again he recurred to this. 

After dinner, long talk about Mazzini, of whom Mr. G. 
thought, poorly in comparison with Poerio and the others 
who for freedom sacrificed their lives. I stood up for 
Mazzini, as one of the most morally impressive men I had 
ever known, or that his age know; he breathed a soul into 
democracy. 

Then wo fell into a discussion as to the eastern and 
western churches. He thought the western popes by their 
proffered alliance with the mahometans, etc., had betrayed 
Christianity in the east. I offered Do Maistre’s view. 

Mr. G. strongly assented to old Chatham’s dictum that 
vacancy is worse than even the most anxious work. He has 
less to reproach himself with than most men under that head. 

He repeated an observation that I have heard him make 
before, that he thought politicians arc more rapid than other 
people. I told him that ]lowen once said to me on this that 
he did not agree ; that he thought rapidity the mark of all 
successful men in the practical line of life, merchants and 
stockbrokers, etc. 

Wednesday, Bee. 80. — A very muggy day. A divine 
sunset, with the loveliest pink and opal tints in the sky. 
Mr. G. reading Gleig’s Subaltern. Not a very entertaining 
book in itself, but the incidents belong to Wellington’s 
Pyrenean campaign, and, for my own part, I rather enjoyed 
it on the principle on which one likes reading Eomola at 
Florence, Transforrmtion at Rome, Sylvia's Lovers at 
Whitby, and Hurrish on the northern edge of Clare. 

Thursday, Bee. 81. — Down to the pier, and found all the 
party w'atching the breakers, and superb they were. Mr. G. 
exulting in the huge force of the Atlantic swell and the beat 
of the rollers on the shore, like a Titanic pulse. 

After dinner Mr. G. raised the question of payment 
of members. He had been asked by somebody whether 
he meant at Newcastle to indicate that everybody should 
be paid, or only those who chose to take it or to ask 
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for it. He produced the same extraordinary plan as he CHAP, 
had described to me on the morning of his Newcastle . 
speech— 'i.e. that the Inland Revenue should ascertain from 
their own books the income of every M.T’., and if they 
found any below the limit of exemption, should notify the 
same to the Speaker, and the Speaker should thereupon 
send to the said M.P. below the limit an annual cheque for, 
say, £300, the name to appear in an annual return to Parlia- 
ment of all the M.P.’s in receipt of public money on any 
grounds whatever. I demurred to this altogether, as 
drawing an invidious distinction between paid and unpaid 
members ; said it was idle to ignore the theory on wdiich the 
demand for paid members is based, namely, that it is desir- 
able in the public interest that poor men should have access 
to the H. of C. ; and that the poor man should stand there on 
the same footing as anybody else. 

Friday^ Jan. 1, 1892. — After breakfast Mrs. t Gladstone 
came to my room and said how glad she was that 1 had not 
scrupled to put unpleasant points; that Mr. (1. must not be 
shielded and sheltered as some great people aro, who hear 
all the pleasant things and none of the unpleasant ; that the 
perturbation from what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. 1 
said I hoped that I was faithful with him, but of course 
I could not be always putting myself in an attitinhi of 
perpetual controversy. She said, ‘He is never made angry 

by what you say.’ And so she went away, iind and 

I had a good and most useful set-to about Irish finance. 

At luncheon Mr. G. asked what we had made out of our 
morning’s work. When we told him, he showed a good deal 
of impatience and vehemence, and, to my dismay, he came 
upon union finance and the general subject of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England. . . . 

In the afternoon we took a walk, he and 1, afterwards 
joined by the rest. He was as delighted as ever with the 
swell of the waves, as they bounded over one another, with 
every variety of grace and tumultuous power. He wondered 
if we had not more and better words for the sea than the 
French — ' breaker,’ ‘ billow,’ ‘ roller,’ as against ‘ flot,’ ‘ vague,’ 

* onde,’ ‘ lame/ etc. 
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At dinner he asked me whether I had made up my mind 
on the burning question of compulsory Greek for a univer- 
sity degree. I said, No, that as then advised I was half in- 
clined to bo against compulsory Greek, but it is so important 
that T would not decide before I was obliged. ‘So with 
mo,’ he said, ‘ the question is one with many subtle and 
deep-reaching consequences.’ He dwelt on the folly of 
striking Italian out of the course of modern education, 
thus cutting European history in two, and setting an arti- 
ficial gulf between the ancient and modern worlds. 

Saturday, Jan. 2, — Superb morning, and all the better 
for being much cooler. At breakfast somebody started the 
idle topic of quill pens. When they came to the length of 
time that so-and-so made a quill serve, ‘De Ketz,’ said I, 
‘ made up his mind that Cardinal Chigi was a poor creature, 
maximas in minimis, because at their first interview Chigi 
boasted that he had used one pen for three years.’ That 
recalled another saying of Ketz’s about Cromwell’s famous 
dic.tum, that nobody goes so far as the man wlio does not 
know where he is going. Mr. G. gave his deep and eager 
All ! to this. He could not recall that Cromwell had 
produced many dicta of such quality. ‘I don’t love him, 
but ho was a mighty big fellow. But ho was intolerant. 
He was intolerant of the episcopalians.’ 

Mr. G . — Do you know whom T lind the most tolerant 
churchman of that time ? Land / Laud got Davenant made 
Bishop of Salisbury, and he zealously befriended Chilling- 
worth and Halos. (There was some other case, which I forget.) 

The (’xenviion of Ckarles. — T told him of Gardiner’s new 
volume which I had just been reading. ‘Charles,’ he 
said, ‘ was no doubt a dreadful liar; Cromwell perhaps did 
not always t,ell the truth; Elizabeth was a tremendous 
liar.’ 

J. M . — Charhjs was not wholly inexcusable, being what he 
was, for thinking that ho had a good game in his hands, by 
playing off the parliament against the army, etc. 

Mr. (j . — There was less excuse for cutting off his head than 
in the case of poor Louis xvi., for Louis was the excuse for 
foreign invasion. 
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J. M , — Could you call foreign invasion the iriLerveniioii 
of the Scotch ? 

Mr, (j, — Well, not quite. I suppose i(, is certain that it was 
Cromwell who cut off Charles’s head ? Not one in a hundred 
in the nation desirtal it. 

J.M, — No, nor one in twenty in the parliament. But then, 
ninety-nine in a hundred in the army. 

In the afternoo)! we all drove towards Bayonne to watcli 
the ships struggle over the bar at high water. As it. 
happened we only saw one pass out, a countryman foi* 
Cardiff. A string of others were waiting to go, hut a little 
steamer from Nantes came first, and having secured her 
station, found she had not force enough t o make tlie bai\ 
and the others remained swearing impatiently behind her. 
IThe Nantes steamer was like Ireland. The scene was very 
fresh and fine, and the cold most exhilarating alter the 
mugginess of the last two or three days. ]\Ir. C., who has 
a dizzy head, did not venture on the jhit.ty, but watched 
things from the sands. He and I drove home together, 
at a good pace. ‘J am inclined,’ ho said laughingly, ‘to 
agree with Dr. Johnson that there is no pleasure greater than 
sitting behind four fast-going hors(!s.’ ^ Talking of John- 
son generally, ‘I suppose we may take him as tlie best ])ro- 
duct of the eightociitli century.’ Torhaps so, but is lie its 
most characteristic product t 

Wellington . — Curious that there should be no general 
estimate of W.’s character; his character not merely as a 
general but as a man. No love of fi'('edom. His sense of 
duty very strong, but military rather than civil. 

Montalcmhert . — Had often come into contact with him. A 
very amiable and attractive man. But less remarkable 
than Rio. 

Latin Poets . — Would you place Virgil first s 

J. M. — Oh, no, Lucretius much the first for the greatest 
and sublimest of poetic qualities. Mr. C. seemed to asscuit to 
this, though disposed to make a fight for the second Aeneid 
as equal to anything. He expressed his admiration for 
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BOOK Catullus, and then he was strong that liorace would run 

^ anybody else very hard, breaking out with the lines about 

1892. IteguluL 

‘ Atqui sciebat quai sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet ; ’ etc.^ 

Blunders in Governmcnl . — How right Napoleon was when 
he said, reflecting on all t.he vast complexities of govern- 
ment, that the best to be said of a statesman is that he has 
avoided the biggest blunders. 

It, is ]iot easy to define the charm of these conversations. 
Is charm the right word ? They are in the highest degree 
stimulating, bracing, widening. That is certain. I return 
to my room with the sensations of a man who has taken 
delightful exercise in fresh air. He is so wholly free from the 
ergoteur. There’s all the difference between the ergotewr 
and the great debater. He tits his tone to the thing; he can 
be as playful as anybody. In truth I have many a time 
seen hiin in London and at Hawarden not far from trivial. 
But here at Biarritz all is appropriate, and though, as I 
say, ho can be playful and gay as youth, he cannot resist 
rising in an inslant to the general point of view—to grasp 
the elemental considerations of character, history, belief, 
conduct, affairs. There he is at home, there he is most 
himself I never knew anybody less guilty of the tiresome 
sin of arguing for victory. It is not his knowledge that 
attracts; it is not his ethical tests and standards ; it is not 
that dialectical strength of arm which, as Mark Pattison 
said of him, could twist a bar of iron to its purpose. It is 
the combination of those with elevation, with true sincerity, 
with extraordinary mental force. 

Su7id(iy, Jan. 8. — Vaiivenargues is right when he says 
that to caiTy through great undertakings, one must act as 
though one could never die. My wonderful companion is 
a wonderful illustration. He is like M. Angelo, who, just 
before he died on the very edge of ninety, made an allegori- 
cal figure, and inscribed upon it, ancora irrvpdra, ‘still^ 
learning.’ 

At dinner he showed in full force. 

' Garm. iii. 5. 
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Heroes of the Old TeMament. — lie could not honestly say CHAP, 
that he thought there was any figure in the 0. T. comparable v 
to the heroes of Homer. Moses was a fine fellow. But the 
others were of secondary qualit}'' — not great high persojiagcs, 
of commanding nature. 

Thinkers . — Rather an absurd word — jo call a man a 
thinker (and he repeated the word with gay mochery in his 
tone). When did it come into use 'll Not until quite our 
own times, eh? I said, I believed bot,h Hobbes and Locke 
spoke of thinkers, and was pretty sure that pensenr, as in 
lihre pensenr, had established itself in the last century. 

[Quite true; Voltaire used it, but it was not common.] 

Dr. Arnold . — A high, large, impressive figure-— perhaps 
more important by his character and personality than his 
actual work. I mentioned M. A.’s poem on his father, Rughy 
Chapely with admiration. Rat, her to my surprise, Mr. (I. 
knew the poem well, and shared my admiral, ion to the full. 

This brought us on to poetry generally, and lu^ ex})jHiated 
with much eloquence and sin(X3rity for the rout of the l,alk. 

The wonderful continuity of line poetry in Kngland for 
five whole centuries, stretching from (Jhaucer t.o Tennyson, 
always a proof to his mind of the soundness, tdie sap, and 
the vitality of our nation and it,s character. What ])eoplc, 
beginning with such a poet a,s (diaucer 300 years ago, could 
have burst forth into such astonishing jwoduction of poetry 
as marked the first quarter of the century, Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley, etc. 

J \£. — It is true that (Germany has nothing, save (ioeihe, 
Schiller, Heine, that 's her whole list. But I should say a 
word for the poetic moveirujiit in France : Hugo, (lautier, 
etc. Mr. G. evidently knew but little, or even nothing, of 
modern French poetry. He spoke up for Leopardi, on whom 
he had written an article first introducing him to the British 
public, ever so many years ago — in the Qiiarterhj. 

Mr. G . — Wordsworth used occasionally to dine with me 
when 1 lived in the Albany. A most agreeable man. 1 
always found him amiable, polite, and sympathetic, Only 
once did he jar upon me, when he spoke slightingly of 
Tenny son^firSt perform ance. 
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BOOK J, M . — But bo was not so wrong as he would be now. 

^ Tennyson’s Juvenilia arc terribly artificial. 

1892 . Q — Yes, perhaps. Tennyson has himself withdrawn 

some of them. T remember W., vvrhen he dined with me, 
used on leaving to change his silk stockings in the ante- 
room and put on grey worsted. 

J. M . — I once said to M. Arnold that 1 ’d rather have been 
Wordsworth than anybody [not exactly a modest ambition]; 
an^l Arnold, who knew him well in the Grasmere country, 
said, 'Oh no, you would not; you would wish you were 
dining with me at the Athemeum. He was too much of 
the peasant for you.’ 

Mr. G. — No, I never felt that; 1 always thought him a 
polite and an amiable man. 

Mentioned Macaulay's st, range judgment in a note in the 
llistorij, that Dryden’s famous lines. 

, Fooi’d wil-li li()|)(‘, men favour the decnii ; 

Ti’u.st on, a,nd tliink to-morrow will rej)ay. 

To-morrow’s falser than tlie former day ; 

Lies worse, and while it .says wo shall bo blest 

Witli some new joys, cuts oil’ what we possest. 

Striinifo Gozenaoc' ! . . .’ 

are as fine as any eight lines in Lucretius. Told him of 
an (excellent remark of — —on this, that Dryden’s passage 
wholly la(iks (he mystery and great superhuman air of 
Luc.retius. Mr. G. warndy agreed. 

He regards it as a remai*kahle sign of the closeness of the 
chunh of England l.o the roots of life and feeling in the 
country, that so many (dorgymen should have written so 
much good poetry. AVho, for instance? I asked. He 
nanuMl Hebei', Moultrie, Newman {Dreami of Gerontius), and 
Faber in at least one good ])oem, ‘The poor Labourer ’(or 
some such title), Charles Tennyson. I doubt if this thesis 
has much body in it. He was for Shelley as the most 
musical of all our poets. 1 told him that I had once asked 
M. tn get Tennyson to Avrite an autograph litie for a friend of 
mine, and Tennyson had sent this : — 

‘ Coldly on the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day.’ 

So I suppose the poet must think well of it* hijnself. ’Tis 
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from the second Lochhn/ and describes a man after 

passions have gone cool. 

Mr. (?.— Yes, in melody, in the pictiirestjue, and as apt 
simile, a fine line. 

, Had been trying his hand at a translation of Ins hivourite 
lines of Penelope jibout Odyssens. Said that,, of course, you 
could translate similes and set passages, bnt to translate 
Homer as a whole, impossible. Ho was inclined, when 
all is said, to tdiink Scott the nearest, approach t.o a 
model. 

Moyiday, Jan. 4--- At liinch(H)n, Mr. Gladstone recalled the 
well-known story of Talleyrand on the d(^ath of Napoleon. 
The news was brought when T. chanced to bo dining 
with Wellington. ‘Quel evenemcnt!’ they ail cried. 
‘Non, ce n’est pas un cvcnement/ said Talleyrand, ‘c’est 
une nouvelle ’ — Tis no event., ’tis a piece of iiews. 'Imagine 
such a way/ said Mr. G., ‘of taking tlio disa})pcaran (!0 of 
that colossal man! (hmpare it with the o])ening of 
Manzoni’s ode, whi(di, mak(!S the whole earth stand still. 
Yet both points of view are right. Jn one sense, the giant’s 
death was only news; in another, when we think of liis 
history, it was enough to shalu^ the world.’ At the moment., 
he could not recall Manzoni’s words, l)ut at diniH^r ho told 
me that he had succeeded in pie(hig them together, and 
after dinner he went to his room and wrote them down for 
me on a piece of j)aj)er. (hriously enough, he (iould not 
recall the passage in his own sph'udid translation.' 

Talk about handsome men of the ])ast.; Sidney Herbert, 
one of the handsomest and most, attractive. Put the 
Duke of Hamilton bore away the ])alm, as glorious as a 
Greek god. ‘One day in Ivot.ten Koav, 1 said this to the 
Duchess of G. She set up flames Hopc-Scott against my 
Duke. No doubt he had an intcdlectual element which the 
Duke lacked.’ Then we discussed t.la^ best-looking man in 
the H. of C. to-day. . . . 

Duke of Wdllnffion. — Somebody was expatiathig on 
the incomparable position of the Duke; his popularity 
with kings, with nobles, Avith common people. Mr. G. 

^ Trmdatioivi by Lyttelton and Gladstone, p. 1 06. 
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BOOK remembered that immediately after the formation of 

— Canning’s government in 1827, when it was generally 

1892. thought that ho had been most unfairly and factiously 
treated (as Mr. (1. still thinks, always saving Peel) 
by the Duke and his friends, the Duke made an expedition, 
tn the north of England, and had an overwhelming reception. 
Of course, he was theji only twelve years from Waterloo, 
and yet only four or five years later he had to put up his 
iron shutters. 

Approved a remark that a friend of ours was not simple 
enough, not ready enough to l.ake things as they come. 

Mr. G . — Urjloss a man has a considerable gift for taking 
thir]gs as they come, he may make up his mind that 
political life will be sheer torment to him. He must meet 
fortune in all its moods. 

Ttie^day, Jan. 5. — After dinner to-day, Mr. G. extraordin- 
arily gay. He had bought a present of silver for his wife. 
She tried to guess iJio pric.e, and after the manner of wives 
in such a case, put the ligure provokingly low. Mr. G. then 
put on tlie deprecating air of tho tradesman with wounded 
feelings— and it was as capital fmi as wo could desire. That 
over, he fell to his backgammon with our host. 

Wednesday, Jav. G. — Mrs. ( Tiadstone eighty to-day I What 
a marvel. . , . 

Leon Say called to sec Mr. G, Long and most interesting 
conversation about ail sorts of aspects of French politics, the 
concordat, the schools, and .all the rest of it. 

Ho illustrated the ignorance of French peasantry as to 
current affairs. ’Fliiers, long after he had become famous, 
went on a visit to his native region; and there met a friend 
of his youth. ‘Eh bicn,’ said his friend, Hu as fait ton 
chemin.’ ‘Mais oui, j’ai fait un pen mon chemin. J’ai 4te 
mliiistrc nffme.’ ‘Ah, tiens ! je lie savais pas que tu 4tais 
protestanl.’ 

I am constantly struck by his solicitude for the well-being 
and right doing of Oxford and Cambridge — ‘the two eyes of 
the country/ This connection between the higher education 
and the general movement of the national mind engages his 
profound attention, and no doubt deserves such attention 
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in any statesman who looks beyond the mere surface pro- CHAP, 
blems of the day. To perceive the bearings of such matters . 
as these, makes Mr. (1. a statesman of the liighest class, as 
distinguished from men of clever expedients. 

Mr. G. had been reading the Greek epigrams on religion 
in Mackail; quoted the last of them as illustrating tlie 
description of the dead as the inhabit, ants of the more 
populous world : 

TU)l> mro K}jV ^OiollTLV aKTf^ta, K(Vt’ lll> IKljUL 

f y TrXfouoiif, Ovfiov ‘ 

A more impressive epigram contains the same thought, 
where the old man, leaning on his staff, likens himself to the 
withered vine on its dry pole, and goes on to ask himself what 
advantage it would be to warm himself for t hree or four more 
years in the sun; and on that reflection without heroics put 
off his life, and changed his home to the greater company, 

Kiji TrXfouoiv ijXOf fKTinKfcrirjV. 

All the rest of the evening he kept, us alive by a stock of 
infinite drolleries. A scene oi’ a dish of over-boiled tea. at. 

West Calder after a meeting, would have made Ike fortune 
of a comedian. 

1 said that in the all-imporl;i,nt quality of co-operation, 

was only good oti cfuidition of Ixuig in front. Mr. G. 

reixd him in the same sense. Reminded of a mare he once 
had — admirable, provided you kept, off' spur, curb, or whip; 
show her one of these things, and she would do nothing. 

Mr. G. more of a judge of men tlian is commonly thought. 

Told us of a Chinese desj)at,ch whicdi came under his notice 
when he was at the board of trade, and gave him food for 
reflection. A ship laden with graui (;ame to (knton. The 
administrator wrote to the ccnt.ra] government at Pekin to 
know whether the ship was to pay duty and land its cargo. 

The answer was to the (k'ect that the (icntral government of 
t|ie Flowery Land was quite indifferent as a rule to the goings 
and comings of the Barbarians ; whether they brouglil, a carg(j 
or brought no cargo was a tluTig of supreme unconcern, ‘ But 
this cargo, you say, is food for the people. There ought to be 

^ Thou shalt possess thy soul with- when thou goes! to the place where 
out care among the living, and lighter most are. 
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BOOK no obstacle to the entry of food for the people. So let it in, 
^ Your Younger Brother commends liimself to you, etc. etc.’ 

1892. Friday^ Jan. (S. — A quiet evening. We were all rather 
piano at the end of an episode which had been thoroughly 
delightful. When Mr. CJ. bade me good-night, he said with 
real feeling, ‘ More sorry than T can say that this is our last 
evening together at JJiarritz.’ Ho is ])ainfully grieved to 
lose the sound of the sea in his ears. 

Saturday, Jan. 9 . — Strolled about all the forenoon. ‘ What 
a time of bhjssed composure it has been,’ said Mr. G. with a 
heavy sigh. The distant hills covered with snow, and the 
voice of the storm gradually swelling. Still the savage fury 
of the sea was yet some hours off, so we had to leave Biarritz 
without the S])ecta(jlo of Atlantic rage at its fiercest. 

Found comfortable saloon awaiting us at Bayonne, and so 
under weeping skies we madcj our way to Pan. Tlie land- 
scape must be pretty, weather permitting. As it was, wo 
s.aw but little. Mr. G. dozed and read Max Midler’s book on 
Anti 1 ropological Bel igions. 

Arrived at Pan towards AdO; drenching rain : nothing to 
be seen. 

At lea time, a good little discussion raised by a protest 
against, Dante’s being ])raised for a comjdete survey of human 
nature and the many phasevs of human lot. Intensity he 
has, but, insight over the whole field of character and life ? 
Mr. G. did not make any stand against this, and made the 
curious admission that Dante was too optimist to be placed 
on a level with Shakespeare, or even wu’th Homer. 

Then we turned to lighter themes. He had once said to 
Hemy Taylor, ' I should have thought he was the sort of 
man l-o have a good strung grasp of a subject,’ speaking of 
Lord Gre}', ivlio liad been one of daylor’s many chiefs at the 
Golonial Ollice. H should have thought,’ replied Taylor 
slowly and with a dreamy look, ‘he was tlie sort of man to 
have a good strong vlp of a subject.’ Witty, and very 
applicable to many men. 

Wordsworth once gave ^[r. G. with much complacency, 
as an example of his own readiness and resource, this story. 
A man came up to him at Bydal and said, ‘ Do you happen 
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to have seen my wife/ ‘ Why/ replied the Sage, ' I did not CHAP. 

know you had a wife ! ’ This peculiarly modest attempt ^ 

at pointed repartee much tickled Mr. G., as well it might. 

Tuesday, Jan. 12.~Mr. G. completely recovered from two 
days of indisposition. We had about an hour’s talk on things 
in general, including ])olicy in the approaching session. Ho 
did not expect a dissolution, at the same time a dissolu' 
tion would not surprise him. 

At noon they started for Pihigord and Oarcassoniie, Nismes, 

Arles, and so on to the Riviera full of kind things at our 
parting. 
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[IS0S-1S94) 

T(^ 5’ ■^lO'q oi/o 'yivcaX fnpoinov dvOpiI)^^ 
i(f>0ia0\ o'i 01 TTphadiv dp.a rpd<p(v 7)5^ y^vopro 
(i> rit'Ac^j ijyaOhj, p.(Td (V rpirdroiaLv dvaacev. 

Uiad, i. 260. 

Two generations of mortal men had he already seen pass away, 
who with him of old had been born and bred in sacred Pylos, and 
among the third generation he h(‘,ld rule. 

In 1892 the general election came, afler a session that was 
not Tory long nor at all remarkable. Everybody knew that 
we should soon 1)C dismissed, and everybody knew that the 
liberals would have a majority, but the size of it was beyond 
prognosticaition. Mr. Gladstone did not talk much about 
it, but in fact ho reckoned on winning by eighty or a hundred. 
A leading liberal-unionist at wliosc table we met (May 24) 
gave us forty. That afternoon by the way the House had 
heard a s])eech of great power and splendour. An Irish tory 
peer in the gallery said afterwards, ' That old hero of yours is 
a miracle. When he set off in that high pitch, 1 said that 
won’t last. Yet he kept it up all through as grand as ever, 
and came in fresher and stronger than when he began.’ His 
sight, failed liiTu in reading an extract, and he asked me to 
read it fur him, so he sat down ainid sympathetic cheers 
while it was reud out from the box. 

After listening to a strong and undaunted reply from Mr. 
Balfour, he asked me to go with him into the tea-room; 
he was fresh, un])erturbed, and in high spirits. He told 
me he had once sat at table Avith Lord Melbourne, but 
regretted that he had never knoAvn him. Said that of the 
sixty men or so Avdio liad been his colleagues in cabinet, the 
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very easiest and most attractive Avas (''lareudon. Constantly CHAP, 
regretted that he had never met nor known Sir Walter v . 
Scott, as of course he might have done. Thought the effect 
of diplomacy to bo bad on the character; to train yourself 
to practise the airs of gonial friendship towards men from 
whom you are doing your best to hide yourself, and out of 
whom you are striving to worm that which they wish to 
conceal. Said that he was often asked for advice by young 
men as to objects of study. He bade them study and 
ponder, first, the history and working of freedom in 
America; second, the history of absolutism in France 
from Louis xiv. to the llevolution. It Avas suggested 
that if the great thing Avith the young is to attract 
them to fine types of character, the Fluguenots had some 
grave, free, heroic figures, and in the eighteenth century 
Turgot Avas the one inspiring example : when Mill was 
in low spirits, he restored himself by Condorcet's life of 
Turgot. This reminded him that (banning had once praised 
Turgot in the House of (Auumons, though most likely 
nobody but himself kneA\^ anything at all about Turgol. 

Talking of the great centuries, the thirteenth, and the six- 
teenth, and the sevente('nth, Mr. Cladstoiio let dro[) what 
for him seems the remarkable judgment that ‘Man as a 
type has not improved since those great tinu^s; ho is not. 
so big, so grand, so heroic as he has been.’ This, the naader 
will agree, demands a good deal of consideration. 

Then he began to talk about offices, in view of what Avere 
noAV pretty obvious possibilities. After discussing more im- 
portant people, he asked whether, after a recent conversa- 
tion, I had thought more of my own offi(*-o, and 1 told him 
that I fancied like Keguliis 1 had better go back to the 
Irish department. ‘ Yes,' he ansAvered with a flash of his eye, 

‘I think so. The truth is that Avo’re both chained to the 
oar; I am chained to the oar; you are chained.' 


II 

The electoral period, Avhen it arrived, he jiassed once more 
at Dalmeny. In a conversation the morning after I Avas 
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BOOK allowed to join him there, he seemed already to have a grand 

V majority of t,hreo figures, to have kissed hands, and to be 

1892. installed in Downing Street. This confidence was indispen- 
sable to him. At the end of his talk he went up to prepare 
some not(5s for the speech that he was to make in the after- 
noon at Gllasgow. Just before the carriage came to take him 
to the train, 1 heard him calling from the library. In I went, 
and found him hurndidly thumbing the leaves of a Horace. 
‘ Tell me/ he cried, ‘ (^aii you put your finger on the passage 
about Castor and Pollux ? I’ve just thought of something; 
Castor and Pollux will finish my speech at Glasgow.’ ^ Isn’t 
it in the Third Book,’ said J. ‘ No, no ; I ’m pretty sure it is 
in the First P>o()k ’ — busily turning over the pages. ‘ Ah, 
here it is,’ and then lu; rc^ad out the noble lines with ani- 
mated modulation, shut the book with a bang, and rushed 
off exultant to the carriage. This became one of the finest 
of his perorations.^ His delivery of it that afternoon, they 
said, was most majestic — the })icturc of the wreck, and then 
the calm that gradually brought down the towering billows 
to the surfa(*(' of the deep, entrancing the audience like 
magic. 

Then cjuik^ a depressing week. The polls flowed in, 
all day long, day aifer day. ’Fhe illusory hopes of many 
months faded into night. The three-figure majority by the 
end of the week had vanished so completely, that one won- 
dei’ed how it could over have been thought of On July 18 
his own Midlothian j)oll was declared, and instead of his old 
majority of 4()()(), or the 8000 on which he counted, he was 
only in by (>00. His chagrin was undoubtedly intense, for 
he had put forth every atom of his strength in the campaign. 
But with that splendid suppression of vexation which is one 
of the good lessons that men learn in public life, he put a 
brave face oti it, was ])erfectly cheery all through the lun- 
cheon, and afterwards 1,ook me to l.he music-room, where 
instead of constructing a triumphant cabinet with a majority 
of a hundred, he had to try to adjust an Irish policy to a 
parliament with hardly a majority at all. These topics 
exhausted, with a cui-iously quiet gravity of tone he told me 
‘ 8(;e Appendix, Hor. Garm. i. 12, 25. 
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that cataract had formed over one eye, that its siglit Avas CHAP. 

gone, and that in the other eye ho was infested with a white . 

speck. ‘ One whil.e speck,' he said, almost laiigdiing, ‘ I can 
do with, but if the one becomes many, it will be a bad 
business. They tell mo that jxuhaps the fresh air of Brae- 
mar will do mo good.’ T<> Braemar tbe ever loyal Mr. 
Armitstead piloled them, in company with Jjord Acton, of 
whose society Mr. Oladstone could never liave too much. 


Ill 

It has sometimes been mad(‘. a, matter of l)lamc by friends 
no less than foes, that he should have undertaken the task 
of government, depending on a, majority not largo enough 
to coerce the House of Lords. ( )n(‘- or two short observations 
on this would seem to be enough. 1 low could he refuse to try 
to work his Irish poli(^y through jiarliauKait, after the bulk 
of the Irish members had (juitbul their own leader two years 
before in absolute reliance on the sincaa-ity and good faith of 
Mr. Gladstone and liis party '( After all the contidence that 
Ireland had shown in him at the (aid of ISfH), how could he 
in honour throw up the at.liiiupt that had hetm the only 
object of his public life since LScSb i To do this would liave 
been to justify indeed the (anbitt(;r(al warnings of Mr. Parnell 
in his most reckless hour. How could either refusal of 
office or the postjionement of an Irisli hill after taking office, 
be made intelligible in In^land itself? Again, the ])ath oi 
honour in Ireland was eipially the path of lionour and of 
safety in Great Britain. Were British liberals, who had 
given him a majority, ]>artly from disgust a-t Irish (joerciou, 
partly from faith that he (;ould produce a w(U'king plan of 
Irish government, and partly from ho])(‘s of reforms of their 
own — were they to learn that their leaders could do nothing 
for any of their special objeaTs ? 

Mr. Gladstone found some consolation in a ])recedent. In 
1835, he argued, ‘ the Melbourne government came in with a 
British minority, swelled into a majority hardly touching 
thirty by the O’Connell contingent of forty. A ml they stayed 
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in for six years and a half, the longest lived government 
since Lord LiverpooFsd But the Irish were under the com- 
mand of a master; and Ireland scarcely beginning her 
political life, Lad to be content with small mercies. Lastly, 
that government was rather slack, and on this ground per- 
haps could not well bo taken as a pattern.’ In the present 
case, the attitude of the Parnellito group who continued 
the schism that began in the events of the winter of 1890, 
was not likely to prove a grave difficulty in parliament, and 
in fact it did not. Tlic mis(ffiicf here was in the effect of 
Irish feuds upon public opinion in the country. As Mr. 
Gladstone put it in the course of a letter that he had 
occasion to write to me (Novendier 26, 1(S92): — 

Until the schisni arosi), wo liad cvoiy prospect of a majority 
approaching those of 1868 and 1880 . With the death of Mr. 
Parnell it was supposed that it must perforce close. But this 
expectation has Ixicn disappointed. The existence and working 
of it have to no small extent puzzled and bewildered the English 
people. They cannot comprehend how a quarrel, to them utterly 
unintelligible (some even think it discreditable), should be allowed 
to divide the host in the face of the enemy ; and their unity and 
zeal have been deadened in proportion. Herein we see the main 
cause why our majority is not more than double what it actually 
numbers, and the ditTcrence between these two scales of majority 
represents, as I apprehend, the difference between power to carry 
the bill as the Chundi and Land l)ills were carried into law, and 
the default of such power. The main mischief has already been 
done ; but it receives additional confirmation with the lapse of 
every Aveek or month. 

Jn forming his fourth administration Mr. Gladstone found 
one or two obstacles on which he had not reckoned, and 
])erhaps could not have been expected to reckon. By 
that forbearance of which he was a master, they were 
in good time surmounted. New men of a promise soon 
amply fulfilled, were taken in, including, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own particular satisfaction, the son of the oldest 

* Lord Palmerston ’k government of 1859 was shorter by only a few days. 
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of all the surviving friends of his youth, Sir Thomas CHAP. 
Acland.i 

Mr. Gladstone remained as liead of tlie government for a 
year and a few months (Aug. 1802 to March 3, 1894). In 
that time several decisions of pith and moment wore taken, 
one measure of high im])ortancc became law, operations be- 
gan against the Welsh establishment, but far the most con- 
spicuous biographic element of this short period was his own 
incomparable display of power of every kind in (tarrying the 
new bill for the better government of Ireland tlirongli the 
House of Commons. 

In foreign affairs it was impossible that he should forget 
the case of Egj^pt. Lord Salisbury in 1887 had pressed for- 
ward an arrangement by which the Lritish oc(aipat-ion was 
under definite conditions and at a. definite date to come to 
an end. If this convention had been a,ccepted by Ihe Sultan, 
the British troops would probably have been homti by the 
time of the change of government in this country. IVencL 
diplomacy, however, at Constant.ino])l(s working as it might 
seem against its own professed aims, hindered the ratification 
of the convention, and Lord Salisbui-y’s policy was frustrated. 
Negotiations did not entirely dro]), and they had not jiassod 
out of existence when Lord Salisbury resigned. In the 
autumn of 1892 the Trench ambassador addressed a friendly 
inquiry to the new government as to the re(‘-eption likely to 
be given to overtures for re-()])ening the negotiations. The 
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answer was that if France had suggestions to olfer, they 
.. would bo received in the same friendly spirit in which they 
were tendered. When any communications were received, 
Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons, there would 
be no indisposition on our part to extend to them our 
friendly consideration. Of all this nothing came. A rather 
serious ministerial crisis in Egypt in January 1893, followed 
by a ministerial crisis in Paris in April, arrested whatever 
[)rojects of negotiation France may have entertained.^ 


IV 

In December (1892), at llawarden, Mr. Gladstone said to 
me one day lifter wo liad be(3n working for hvo or six hours 
at ibe heads of the new Home Rule bill, that his general 
health was good and sound, but his sight and his hearing were 
so rapidly de('iining, that he thought ho might almost any 
day have to retire from oJlice. It was no moment for banal 
dcpreiiation. Ho sat silently pondering this vision in his 
own mind, of coming fate. It seemed like Tennyson’s famous 
simile — 

So (lai'k a I'orcthought rolled ubout liis brain, 

As on a dull <la,y in an ocean cave 

The lilind wive feeling round his long sea-liali 

In silence. 

It would have been preternatural if he had shown the 
same overwhelming interest that had animated him when 
the Irish policy was fresh in 1886. Yet the instinct of a 
strong mind and the lifelong habit of ardent industry 
carried him through his Sisyphean toil. The routine 
business of head of a government he attended to, with all 
his usual assiduity, and in cabinet he was clear, careful, 
methodical, as always. 

The pre})aration of the bill was carefully and elaborately 
worked by Mr. Gladstone through an excellent committee 

^ See Mr. Gbuktone’s speeches and Book for 1893, for M. Waddington’s 
answers to questions in the House of despatches of Nov. 1, 1892, May 5, 
Commons, Jan. 1, Feb. 3, and May 1893, and Feb. 1, 1893. 

1, 1893. See also the French Yellow 
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of the cabinet.^ Here he was acute, adroit, patient, full of CHAP. 

device, expedient, and the art of construction ; now and then v 

vehement and bearing down like a three-decker upon craft 
of more modest tonnage. But the vehcinence was rare, 
and here as everywhere else he was eager to do justice to all 
the points and arguments of other people. He sought 
opportunities of deliberation in order to deliberate, and not 
under that excellent name to cultivate the art ol the 
harangue, or to overwork secondary points, least of all to 
treat the many as made for one. That is to say, \u) went 
into counsel for the sake of counsel, and not to cajole, or 
bully, or insist on his own way because it- was his own way. 

In the high article of finance, he would wrestle like a tiger. 

It was an intricate and difficult business by (he necessity 
of the case, and among the aggravations of it. was the 
discovery at one point that a wrong figure had been 
furnished to him by some de]')artinent. He declared this 
truly heinous crime to be without a. prec(uleut in his huge 
experience. 

The crucial difficulty was the Irish representation at 
Westminster. In the first bill of 188f), the Irish members 
were to come no more to the imperial parlianumt, except for 
one or two special purposcss. Ihe two alternatives to the 
policy of exclusion were either inclusion of the Irish 
members for all purposes, or else their iiniusion for imperial 
purposes only. In his speech at Swansea in 1 S87 , iM r. Glad- 
stone favoured provisional inclusion, witlioiit prejudice to 
a return to the earlier plan of exclusion if that, should 
be recommended by subsequent experience.'-^ In the bill 
now introduced (Feb. 13, 181)3), eighty rciircscntatives from 
Ireland were to have scats at Westminster, but tliey were 
not to vote upon motions or bills ex[)ressly confined t(» Fiig- 
land or Scotland, and tliore were other limitations. This 
plan was soon found to be wholly intolerable to the House 
of Commons. Exclusion having failed, and inclusion of re- 
duced numbers for limited purposes liaving failed, the oiil} 


1 I hope I ain not betraying a 
cabinet secret if I mention that this 
committee was composed of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord .Spencer, Lord Her 

VOL. II. 


.seliell, Mr. Campbeil-banncrmau, Mr. 
iJryee, and my.'^i'lf. 

- See aliove, p. 0-0- 

3 A 
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BOOK course left open was wliat was called omnes omnia, or rather 
. the inclusion of eighty Irish members, with power of voting 
1893. Qjj purposes. 

Each of the tliree courses was open to at least one 
single, but very direct, objection. Exclusion, along with 
the exaction of revenue from Ireland by the parliament at 
Westminster, was taxation without representation. Inclu- 
sion for all purposes was to allow the Irish to meddle in our 
affairs, while we were no longer to meddle in theirs. Inclu- 
sion for limited purposes still left them invested with the 
power of turning out a Eritish government by a vote against 
it on an imperial question. Each plan, therefore, ended in 
a paradox. There was a fourth paradox, namely, that when- 
ever the British su{)porters of a government did not suffice to 
build up a decisive majority, then the Irish vote descending 
into one or other scale of the parliamentary balance might 
decide who should be our rulers. This paradox — the most 
glaring of them all — habit and custom have made familiar, 
and familiarity might almost seem to have actually endeared 
it to us. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues thought 
themselves compelled to clumge clause 9 of the new bill, 
just as they had thought theuisidvcs forced to drop clause 24 
of the old bill. 


V 

It was Mr. Gladstone’s ])crformances in the days of com- 
mittee on the bill, that stirred the wmnder and admiration 
of the House. If he had been fifty they would have been 
astonishing; at eighty -four they w^ero indeed a marvel. He 
made speeches of powerful argument, of high constitutional 
reasoning, of trenchant debating force. No emergency arose 
for wdii(;h he was not ready, no demand that his versa- 
tility was not adequate to meet. His energy never flagged. 
AVhen the bill came on, he would put on his glasses, pick up 
the paper of amendments, and running through them like 
lightning, would say, 'Of course, that’s absurd — that, will 
never do — we can never accept that — is there any harm in 
this?’ Too many concessions made o]i the spur of the 
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moment to the unionists stirred resentment in the nation- CHAP, 
alists, and once or twice they exploded. These i*apid 
splendours of his had their perils. I pointed out to him the 
pretty obvious drawbacks of settling delicate questions as 
we went along with no chance of sounding the Irishmen, 
and asked him to spare me quarter of an hour before 
luncheon, when the draftsman and I, having threshed out 
the amendments of the day, could })iit the bare points for 
his consideration. He was horrified at the very thought. 

'Out of the question. Do you want to kill mo? I must 
have the whole of the morning for general government 
business. Don’t ask me.’ ^ 

Obstruction was freely practised and without lanuorso. 

The chief fighting debater against the government made 
a long second-reading speech, on the motion that the clause 
stand part of the bill. A little before eight o’clock when 
the fighting debater was winding up, Mr. Gladstone was 
undecided about speaking. ‘ Wiiat do you advise ? ’ he asked 
of a friend. ‘I am afraid it will take too much out of you,’ 
the friend replied; ‘but still, s])cak for twenty minutes and 
no more.’ Up he rose, and for half an hour a. delighted 
House was treated to one of the most remarkable })erfor- 
mances that ever were known. ‘ I have never seen Mi‘. 
Gladstone,’ says one observer, ‘ so dramatic, so ])roli tic of all 
the resources of the actor’s art. Tin; courage, the audacity, 
and the melodrama of it were irresistible’ (May II). 

For ten minute.s, writes another e}jr()rii(;ler, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke, holding his audience spoll-i>ouiid by his force. Then came 
a sudden change, and it seemed that he was about to cotlapse 
from sheer physical exhaustion. His voice failed, huskiness and 
indistinctness took the place of clearness and lucidity. Then 
pulling himself together for a gi-eat eflbrt. Mi'. Gladstone pointing 
the deprecatory finger at Mr. Charaherlaiii, w^arned the Irishmen 
to beware of him; to w^atch the fowler who would inveigle 
them in his snare. Loud and long rang the lilieral cheers. 

^ One poor biographic item perhaps J. Morley and made him envoy to 

the tolerant reader Will not grudge. . He is on the whole . . . about 

me leave to copy from Mr. (Had- the best stay 1 have.’ 
stone’s diary : — ‘October 6, 1 S92. Saw 
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BOOK In plain words he told the unionists that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
X ^ 

/ ^ purpose was none other than obstruction, and he conveyed the 

1893. intimation with a delicate expressiveness, a superabundant good 
feeling, a di'amatic action aiid a marvellous music of voice that 
conspired in their various qualities to produce a tour de force. 
By sheer strength of enthusiasm and an overflowing wealth of 
eloquene-e, Mi-. Gladstone literally conquered every physical weak- 
ness, and secui-ed an elFect electric in its influence eren on seasoned 
‘old hands.’ Amidst high excitement and the sound of cheering 
that promised never to die away the House gradually melted into 
the lobbies. Mr. Gladstone, exhausted with his effort, chatted 
to Mr. Morley on the treasury bench. Except for these two 
the government sid(‘, was deserted, and the conservatives had 
already disappeared, 'riie nationalists sat shoulder to shoulder, 
a solid phalanx. They eyed the prime minister with eager intent, 
and as soon as the vener-alfle statesman rose to walk out of the 
House, they spi-ang to their fei't and rent the air with wild 
hurrahs. 

No wonder if the talk downstairs at dinner among his 
colleagues that night, all turned upon their chief, his art and 
power, his union of the highest qualities of brain and heart 
with extraordinary practical penetration, and close watchful- 
ness of iiKudcnt and trait and personality, disclosed in many 
a racy aside and pungent sally. The orator was fatigued, 
hut full of keen enjoyinent. This was one of the three or 
four occasions when he was induced not to return to the 
House after dinner. It had ahvays been his habit in taking 
charge of hills to work the ship hiinsclf. No wonder that 
he held t o his habit in this case. 

On another occasion ministers had taken ground that, as 
the debate went on, everybody saw they could not hold. An 
official spokesman for the bill had expressed an opinion, or 
intention, that, as very speedily appeared, Irish opposition 
would not allow to be maintained. There was no great 
substance in the point, but even a small dose of humiliation 
will make a parliamentary dish as bitter to one side as it is 
savoury to the other. The opposition gre^ more and more 
radiant, as it grew more certain that the official spokesman 
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must be thrown over. The discomfiture of the uiiiiisterialists CHAP, 
at the prospect of the public mortification of their leaders ^ 

Was extreme in the same degree. ‘ I suppose we must give 
it up,’ said Mr. Gladstone. This was clear ; and when he 
rose, he was greeted with mocking cheers from the enemy, 
though the enemy’s chief men who had long experience of 
his Protean resources were less confident. Beefinnine: in a 
tone of easy gravity and candour, he went, on (o ])oints of 
pleasant banter, got his audience interested and amused and 
a little bewildered ; carried men w'itli him in graceful argu- 
ments on the merits; and finally, with hye-play of con- 
summate sport, showed in triumph that the concession that 
we consented to make was so riglit and natural, that it must 
have been inevitable from the very first. Never were tables 
more effectively turned; the opposition watched first with 
amazement, then with excitement and delight as children 
watch a wizard ; and he sat down victorious. Not anotlicr 
word was said or could bo said. ‘Never in all my parlia- 
mentary years,’ said a powerful veteran on the front ben cli 
opposite, as he passed behind tlie Speaker’s ir, ‘ never liave 
I seen so wonderful a thing done as that.’ 

The state of the county of Glare we,s a godsend to the 
obstructive. .Clare was not at that moment (|uite as inno- 
cent as the garden of Eden before the fall, but the condition 
was not serious; it had been twenty times worse bolbro with- 
out occupying the House of Commons five minutes. N(U¥ 
an evening a week was not thought too much for a hollow 
debate on disorder in Clare. It was described as a definite 
matter of urgent importance, though it had slept for years, 
and though three times in succession the judge of assize 
(travelling entirely out of his proper business) had denounced 
the state of things. It was made to support five votes of 
censure in eight weeks. 

On one of these votes of censure on Irisli adniinistratioii, 
moved by Mr. Balfour (March 27), Mr. Gladstone listened to 
the debate. At 8 we begged him not to stay and not to take 
the trouble to speak, so trumpery was the whole affair. He 
said he must, if only for five minutes, to show that he 
identified himself with his Irish minister. He left to dine. 
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BOOK and then before ten was on his feet, making what Lord 

Ilandolph Churchill rightly called ' a most impressive and 

1893. entrancing speech.’ He talked of Pat this and Michael that, 
and Father the other, as if he had pondered their cases for a 
month, clenching every point with extraordinary strength 
as well as consummate ease and grace, and winding up with 
some ])hrases of wonderful simplicity and concentration. 

A distinguished member made a motion for the exclusion 
of Irisli cabinet ministers from their chamber. Mr. Gladstone 
was reminded on the bench just before he rose, that the same 
proposal had been inserted in the Act of Settlement, and 
repealed in 1705. He wove this into his speech with a skill, 
and amplified confidence, that must have made everybody 
suppose that it was a historic fact present every day to his 
mind. The attention of a law-officer sitting by was called to 
this rapid amplification. ‘I never saw anything like it in 
all my whole life,’ said the law-officer; and he was a man 
who had been accustomed to deal with some of the strongest 
and qui(dcest minds of the day as judges and advocates. 

One day when a tremendous afternoon of obstruction had 
almost worn him down, the adjournment came at seven 
o’clock. He was haggard and depressed. On returning at 
ten we found him m.aking a most lively and amusing speech 
upon ])rocc(lure. He sat down as blithe as dawn. 'To 
mak(3 a speech of that sort,’ he said in deprecation of com- 
pliment, ‘a man does best to dine out; ’tis no use to lie 
on a sofa and think about it.’ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s method in this long com- 
mittee carried with it some disadvantages. His discursive 
treatment exposed an enormous surface. His abundance of 
illustration multijdicd points for debate. His fertility in 
impianised arguments encouraged improvisation in dis- 
putants without the gift. Mr, Gladstone always supposed 
(hat a great theme needs to be copiously handled, which is 
perhaps doubtful, and indeed is often an exact inversion of 
the true stat o of things. However that may be, copiousness 
is a game at which two can play, as a patriotic opposition 
now and at other times has eHectually disclosed. Some 
thought in these days that a man like Lord Althorp, for 
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instance, would have given the obstructives much more CHAP, 
trouble in their pursuits than did Mr. Gladstone. . 

That Mr. Gladstone’s sup[)orters should become restive at 
the slow motion of business Avas natural enough. They came 
to ministers, calling out for a drastic closure, as simple tribes 
might clamour to a rain-maker, it Avas the end of June, and 
with a reasonable opposition conducted in decent good faith, 
it Was computed that the bill might be through committee 
in nineteen days, liut the hypothesis of reason and good 
faith was not thought to ])o substantinl, and the cabinet 
resolved on resort to closure on a scale like that on Avhich it 
had been used by the late government in the case of the 
Crimes Act of LSST, and of the Special ( /ommissioii. It has 
been said since on excellent authority, that without speaking 
of their good faith, Mr. Gladstone’s principal opjxments Avere 
now running absolutely short of new ammunition, and having 
used the same arguments and made iJio same spceclu.'s for 
so many weeks, they were so Avorn out tJiat the guillotine 
was superfluous. Of these straits, however, liien^ ava-is little 
evidence. Mr. Gladstone entered into the operation Avilh 
a good deal of chagrin. He saw that the House of (k)mmons 
in which he did his work and rose to glory Avas swiftly fading 
out of sight, and a new institution of difierent lial>its of re- 
sponsibility and practice takijig its [>lac(\ 

The stage of committee lasted for sixty-tliroc sittings. The 
whole proceedings ocjcupied (iighty-two. It is not necessary 
to hold that the time was too long for ilje size of the task, if 
it had been well spent. Tlie s})irit of the debate was aptly 
illustrated by the plea of a, brilliaut tory, that ho voted 
for a certain motion against a principle that he approved, 
because he thought the carrying of the motion ‘ Avould make 
the bill more detcsUiblo.’ Opposition rested on a view of 
Irish character and Irish feeling about England, that can 
hardly have been A^ery deeply tbouglit out, because ton years 
later the most bitter opponents of the Irish claim lauiKihed 
a policy, that was to make Irish peasants direct, debtors to 
the hated England to the tunc of one hundred million 
pounds, and was to dislodge by imperial cash those Avho were 
persistently called the only friends of the imperial connection. 
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The bill passed its second reading by 347 against 304, or 
a maiority of 43. Tn some critical divisions, the majority 
ran down to 27. The third reading was carried by 301 
against 2(i7, or a majority of 34. It was estimated that 
excluding tlie Irish, there was a majority against the bill 
of 23. If wo counted England and Wales alone, the adverse 
majority was 4S. When it reached them, the Lords in- 
(lontineiitly throw it out. The roll of the Lords held 560 
names, beyond the peers of tlie royal house. Of this body 
of 560, no fewer than 419 voted against the bill, and only 41 , 
voted for it. 


YT 

The session was protra(‘.tod until it became the longest in 
the history of pa,rliunient. The House was sitting when Mr. 
(Iladstone’s eighty-fourth birthday arrived. ‘Before putting 
a (piostion.' said Mr. Balfour in a tone that, after the heat and 
exasperations of so many months, was refreshing to hear, ‘per- 
haps the right honourable gentlemen will allow me, on my own 
])art and on that of my friends, to offer him our most sincere 
congratulations.’ ‘Allow me to thank him,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘for his great courtesy and kindness.’ The govern- 
ment ])resscd foiwvard and carried through the House of 
Commons a measure dealing with the liability of employers 
for accidouts, and a more important measure setting up 
elective bodies for certain purposes in parishes. Into the 
first the Lords introduced such changes as were taken to 
nullify all the advantages of the bill, and the cabinet 
approved of its abandonment. Into the second they forced 
ba(;k (jcrtain provisions that the Commons had with full 
deliberation decisively rejected. 

Mr. Gladstone woas at Biarritz, he records, when this hap- 
pened in the January of 1894. Tie had gone there to recruit 
after the incomparable exertions of the session, and also to 
consider at a cool distance and in changed scenes other topics 
that had for some weeks caused him some agitation. He 
now thought that there was a decisive case against the 
House of Lords. Apart from the Irish bill to which the 
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Commons had given eighty-two days, tlie Lords had maimed CHAP, 
the bill for parish councils, to which had gone the labour of v 
forty-one days. Other bills they had mutilated or d('feated. 

Upon the whole, he argued, it was not too much to say that 
for practical purposes the Lords had destroyed the Avork of 
the House of Commons, unexampled as that Avork Avas in the 
time and pains bestoAved upon it. ‘ I suggested dissolution 
to my colleagues in London, Avherc half, or more than half, 
the cabinet were found at the moment. 1 received by tele- 
graph a hopelessly adverse reply.’ JlcluclantJy he let the 
idea drop, always maintaining, hoAvcver, that a signal op})or- 
tunity had been lost. Even in my last conversation Avitb 
him in 1897, he held to his text that Ave ought to have 
dissolved at this moment. The case, he said, Avas clear, 
thorough, and complete. As has been already mentioned, 
there were four occasions on Avhicdi he believed that he 
had divined the right moment for a searching appeal to 
public opinion on a great question.^ The rencAval of tbe 
income tax in 1853 Avas the first; the proposal of religious 
equality for Ireland in 1808 Avas the second; home rule 
Avas the third, and here he Ava,s justiHcd by the astonishing 
and real progress that he had made up t-o the catastrophe 
at the end of 1890. The fourth case Avas tliis, of a dissolu- 
tion upon the question of the relations of the tAvo Houses. 


Sue ;il)0vc, i. ]). -Sir) 
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0, ’tis a burrlen, Croniwi^II, ’tin a burden 
Too lieavy for a man tliat hopes for heaven. 

Henry VIIL iii. 2. 

BOOK ‘ Politics,’ wrolo Mr. (Padstone in one of his private memo- 
^ ran da in MaivR ](S9d, ‘arc like a labyrinth, from the inner 
intricacies of whicli it is even more dihicult to find the way 
of escape, than it. was to find the way into them. My age 
did something but not enough. The deterioration of my 
hearing hel})ed, but insufficiently. It is the state of my 
sight which has supplied me with effectual aid in exchanging 
my imperious ])ublic obligations for what seems to be a free 
phuic on “ the breezy common of humanity.” And it has 
only been Avithin the last eight months or thereabouts, that 
the deca)^ of working siglit has advanced at such a pace as 
to pn^seiit the likelihood of its becoming stringently opera- 
tive at an early date. It Avould have been very difficult to 
fix that date at this or tliat precise point, without the appear- 
ance of making an arbitrary choice : but then the closing 
of th(^ parliamentary session (1893-4) offered a natural break 
between tlu' ('ossation and renewal of engagements, which 
was admirably suited to the design. And yeti think it, if 
not ceri ain, yet very highly probable at the least, that any 
disposition of mine to profit by this break would — but for the 
naval scheme of my colleagues in the naval estimates — have 
been I'rustrated by their desire to avoid the inconveniences 
of a change, and by the pressure which they would have 
brought to boar upon me in consequence. The effect of that 
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sclieme was not to bring about the construction of an art,i- CHAP, 
ficial cause, or pretext rather, of resignation, but t(^ (‘oinpel ^ 
me to act upon one that was rational, sutiicient, and ready 
to hand.’ 

This is the short, plain, and intelligible truth as to what 
now happened. There can be no reason to-day for not stating 
what was for a long time matter of common surmise, if not 
of common knowledge, that j\Ii'. (iladstxaie did not regard 
the ziaval estimates, opened but not settled in December 
1893, as justified by the circumstances of the time. He 
made a speech that numth in j)arliament in reply to a 
motion from the front bermh opposite, and there he took a, 
position undoubtedly antagonist.ic to the mnv scheme that 
found favour with his cabinet, tliough Jiot with all its 
members. The present writer is of ('oursc not. free to go 
into details, beyond those that anybody else not. a member of 
of the cabinet would discover from Mr. (lladstomfs papers. 

Nor does the public lose anything of real interc'st by this 
necessary reserve. Mr. Gladstone said he wished to make 
me *his depositary' as things gradually moved on, and ho 
wrote me a series of short let, tors from day 1,o day. If they 
could be read aloud in Westminster Hall, no liarm would be 
done either to surviving colleagues or to others ; they would 
furnish no new reason for thinking either better or worse of 
anybody ; and no one with a decent sense of t he value of time 
would concern himself in all the minor detail of an inelfectual 
controversy. The central facts were siin[)le. Two things 
weighed with him, first his infirmities, and second liis dis- 
approval of the policy. How, he asked himself, could he turn 
his back on his former self by becoming a ])arty to swollen ex- 
penditure ? True he had changed from conservat ive to liberal 
in general politics, but when he was conservative', tlcit, pa,rty 
was the economic party, ‘Peel its leader being a Cohelcnitc.’ 

To assent to this new outlay in time of ])eace was to n^volu- 
tionize policy. Then he would go on ‘Owing to the part 
which I was drawn to take, first in Italy, tlieii as to Greece, 
then on the eastern (piestion, 1 have come to he considered 
not only an English but a Eiiro])eaii statesman. My name 
stands in Europe as a symbol of the poli(;y of peace, modcra- 
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BOOK tion, and non-aggression. What would be said of my active 
— / participation in a policy that will be taken as plunging 
1894. England into the whirlpool of militarism? Third, I have 
been in active public life for a period nearly as long as the 
time between the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry, and 
the close of Sir Robert Peel’s; between 17SB and 1846 — 
sixty-two years and a half. During that time I have 
uniformly opposed militarism.’ Thus he would put his 
case. 

After the naval estimates were brought forward, attempts 
were naturally made at accommodation, for whether he 
availed himself of the end of the -session as a proper occa- 
sion of retirement or not, he was bound to try to get the 
estimates down if he could. Pie laboured hard at the task 
of conversion, and though some of his colleagues needed no 
conversion, with the majority he did not prevail. He 
admitted that ho had made limited concessions to scares in 
l(S()0 and in 1884, and that he had besides been repeatedly 
resj)onsiblo for extraordinary financial provisions having 
reference to some crisis of the day: — 

1 did tliis, (1) By a ])reliniinary budget in 1854 ; (2) By the final 
budget of July 1859; by the vote of credit in July 1870 ; and 
again by the vote of credit in 1884. Every one of these was 
special, and was shown in each case respectively to be special by 
the sequel : no one of them had i-cfercnce to the notion of evStab- 
lishing dominant military or even naval power in Europe. Theii' 
amounts were various, but were adapted to the view taken, at 
least by me, of the exigency actually present.^ 

JI 

AVhilc the House after so many months of toil was still 
labouring manfully upon English bills, two of them of no 
secondary importance, it was decided by his family and their 
advisors that Mr. Gladstone should again try the effects of 
Biarritz, and thither they Avciit on January 13. Distance, 
however, could not efface from his mind all thought of the 
decision that the end of the session would exact from him. 


Sec Appendix for further elucidation. 
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Rumours began to fly about in London that the prime CHAP, 
minister upon bis return intended to resign, and they were . 
naturally clad with intrinsic probabilit}'. From Biarritz a 
communication was made to the press with his authority. 

It was to this effect, that the statement that Mr. Gladstone 
had definitely decided, or had decided at all, on resigning 
office was untrue. It was true that for many mon(Jis past 
his age and the condition of liis sight and hearing had in his 
judgment made relief from public cares desirabh;, and that 
accordingly his tenure of office had been at any moment 
liable to interruption from these causes, in Ihcar natiir(^ per- 
manent. 

Nature meanwhile could not set back the shadow on the 
dial. On his coming back from Biarritz (Febn lary ] 0) neitlier 
eyes nor ears were better. How should they be at eighty-li vo ? 

The session was ending, the prorogation speech was to he 
composed, and the time had come for that ‘ natural break ’ 
between the cessation and renewal of liis official obligations, 
of which we have already heard liim speak. Ills colleagues 
carried almost to importunity their appeals to him to stay; 
to postpone what one of them called, and many of tliem 
truly felt to be, this ‘ moment of anguish.’ The division of 
opinion on estimates remained, but even if that could have 
been bridged, his sight and hearing could not be made 
whole. The rational and sufficient cause of I'csignation, as 
he only too justly described it, was strong as ever. Whether 
if the cabinet had come to his view on estimat^es, he would in 
spite of his great age and infirmitiijs have come to their view 
of the importance of his remaining, we cannot tell. Accord- 
insf to his wont;, he avoided decision until the time had 
come when decision was necessary, and then he made up his 
mind, ‘without the a})poarance of an arbitrary choic(c’ that 
the time had come for accc]:)ting the natural break, and 
quitting office. 

On Feb. 27, arriving in the evening at Euston from Ire- 
land, I was met by a messenger witli a note from Mr. Glad- 
stone begging me to call on my way home. 1 found him busy 
as usual at his table in Downing Street. ‘ I suppose ’tis the 
long habit of a life,’ he said cheerily, ‘ but evcai in the midst 
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BOOK, of these passages, if ever I have half or quarter of an hour 

to spare, I find jnyself turning to my Horace translation,’ 

He said the prorogation s})eecli would be settled on Thurs- 
day; the Queen would consider it on Friday; the council 
would be held on Saturday, and on that evening or afternoon 
he should send in his letter of resignation. 

The next day ho had an audience at Buckingham Palace, 
and indirectly conveyed to the Queen what she might soon 
expect to learn from him. His rigorous sense of loyalty to 
colleagues made it improper and impossible to bring either 
before tlm Queen or r.lui public his difference of judgment on 
matters for which his colleagues, not he, would be responsible, 
and on which they, not he, would have to take action. He 
derived c^ertain impressions at his audience, he told me, one 
of them being that the Sovereign would not seek his advice 
as to a successor. 

Ho wrote to inform tlie Prince of Wales of the approaching 
event 

111 thus luaking it known to your royal Highness, he concluded, 
[ (h^sirc to convoy, on my own and my wife’s part our fervent 
thanks for the untamridcd kindness which we have at all times 
roceivi'd from your royal Highness and not less from the beloved 
Princess of Wales. The devotion of an old man is little worth ; 
hut if at any tiiuo there be the smallest service which by informa- 
tion or suggestion your royal Highness may believe me capable 
of rendering, 1 shall remain as much at your command as if I had 
eontinned tu lie an active and rcsporisildc servant of the Queen. I 
remain with heartfelt loyalty .-ind gratitude, etc. 

Tim ITincc expressed his siiiccro regret, -said how deeply 
the Princess and he Avcrc touclicd by the kind words about 
tlicm, and liow greatly for a long number of years they had 
valued bis friendship ami that of Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. 
Balfour, to whom lie also coiilidcntially told the news, com- 
municated among other graceful words, ‘ the special debt of 
gratitude that was duo to him for the immense public service 
he ]\ad performed in fostering and keeping alive the great 
traditions of the Honso of Commons,’ The day after that 
(March 1 ) was his last cabinet council, and a painful day it 
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was. The business of the speech and other matters were CHAP, 
discussed as usual, then came the end. In his report to the . 
Queen— his last— he said 86. 

Looking forward to the likelihood that this might he the last 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone and his eolh'agues might moot in 
the cabinet, Lord Kimberley and fSir AVilliam llarcourt on their 
own part and on that of the ministers generally, used words un- 
deservedly kind of acknowledgment and farewell, l.ord Jvimberley 
will pray your Majestj’^ to appoint a council for Saturday, at as 
early an hour as may be convcni<Mit. 

Mr. Gladstone sat composed and still as marble, and the 
emotion of the cabinet did not gain him for an instant. Ho 
followed the Mvords of acknowledgment and faroweir in a 
little speech of four or five minutes, liis voice unbroken and 
serene, the tone low, grave, and steady. He was glad to know 
that he had justification in the condition of his senses. Ho 
was glad to think that notwithstanding diftcreiice u])on a 
public question, private friendsliips would n'limiu imaltercd 
and unimpaired. Then hardly above a breath, but every 
accent heard, he said 'God bless you ail’ Ho rose slowly 
and went out of one door, while his colleagues Avitli minds 
oppressed filed out by the other. In Ids diary ho ont(irs- - ‘ A 
really moving scene.’ 

A little later in the afternoon he made his last spoecdi in 
the House of Commons. It wn.s n vigorous assault ujxm the 
House of Lords. His mind had cluingcd since (ho day in 
September 1884 when he had de(darod to sn oitussary from 
the court that he hated organic cliangc. in the House of 
Lords, and would do much to avert that mischief.' ( 'ircum- 
stances had now altered the case; we liad come to a more 
acute stage. Were they to accept the changes made by (he 
Lords in the bill for parisli councils, or wore tl u^y to drop 
it ? The question, he said, is whether the work of tlio House 
of Lords is not merely to modify, but to annihilate tlic wladc 
work of the House of Commons, work whicli has been per- 
formed at an amount of sacrifice — of time, of labour, of con- 
venience, and perhaps of health - but. at any rate an amount 
* Abrjve, |). 370 
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BOOK of sacrifice totally unknown to the House of Lords. The 
> government had resolved that great as were the objections 
to acceptance of tlie changes made by the Lords, the argu- 
ments against rejection were still weightier. Then he struck 
a note of passion, and spoke with rising fire : — 

Wo are compelled to accompany that acceptance with the sorrow- 
ful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, but differences of conviction, differences of prepos- 
session, differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental 
tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
appear to have rt;aehed a development in the present year such as 
to create a state of things of which we are compelled to say that, 
in our judgment, it cannot continue. Sir, I do not wish to use 
hard words, wliich are easily employed and as easily retorted — it 
is a game that two can play at — but without using hard words, 
without presuming to judge of motives, without desiring or ventur- 
ing to allege imputations, I have felt it a duty to state what 
appeared to me to be indisputable facts. The issue which is raised 
between a deliberative assembly, elected by the votes of more than 
6,000,000 people, and a deliberative assembly occupied by many 
men of vii’tue, by many men of talent, of course with considerable 
diversities and varieties, is a controversy which, when once raised, 
must go forward to an issue. 

Men did not know that they were listening to his last 
speech, but his words fell in with the eager humour of his 
followers around him, and he sat down amid vehement 
phuidituS. Then when the business was at an end, he rose, 
and for the last time walked away from the House of 
( bnnnons. He had first addressed it sixty-one years before. 

TIT 

The following day (March 2) he busied himself in packing 
his papers, and working at intervals on his translation of 
Horace. He told me tliat he had now reason to suppose 
that the Queen might ask him for advice as to his successor. 
After some talk, he said that if asked he should advise her 
to send for Lord Spencer. As it happened, his advice was 
not sought. That evening he went to Windsor to dine and 
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sleep. The next day was to be the council. Here is his CHAP, 
memorandum of the last audience on Saturday, March 3 ^ 

As I crossed the quadrangle at 10.20 on my way to St. George’s 
Chapel, I met Sir H. Ponsonby, who said he was anxious to speak 
to me about the future. He was much impressed with the move 
ment among a body of members of parliament against having any 
peer for prime minister. I signified briefly that I did not think 
there should be too ready a submission to such a movement. There 
was not time to say a great deal, and 1 had something serious to 
say, so we adjourned the conversation till half past eleven, when I 
should return from St. George’s. 

He came at that time and opened on the same lines, desiring to 
obtain from me whatever I thought proper to say as to })ersons in 
the arrangements for the future. I replied to him that this was 
in my view a most serious matter. All my thoughts oji it were 
absolutely at the command of the Queen. And I should be eciually 
at his command, if he inquired of me from her and in hv.v name ; 
but that otherwise my lips must be sealed. 1 knew from him that 
he was in search of information to repoj t to the Queen, but this 
was a totally different matter. 

I entered, however, freely on the general question of the move- 
ment among a section of the House of Commons. I thoiiglit it 
impossible to say at the moment, but I should not take for granted 
that it would be formidable or regard it as in Umino disi)osing of 
the question. Up to a certain point, I thought it a <luty to 
strengthen the hands of our small minority and little knot of 
minister# in the Lords, by providing these ministers with such 
weight as attaches to high office. All this, or rather all that 
touched the main point, namely the point of a peer prime minister, 
he without doubt reported. 

The council train came down and I joined the ministers in the 
drawing-room. I received various messages as to the time when 1 
was to see the Queen, and when it would be most convenient to 
me. I interpret this variety as showing that she was nervous. It 
ended in fixing the time after the council and before luncheon, I 
carried with me a box containing my resignation, and, the council 
being over, handed it to her immediately, and told her that it con- 
1 Written down, March 0. 
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BOOK tained my tender of resignation. She asked whether she ought 
then to read it. I said there was nothing in the letter to require it. 

1894. i. 0 p 0 ated my former letter of notice, with the requisite additions, 
I must notice what, though slight, supplied the only incident of 
any interest in this perhaps rather memorable audience, which 
closed a service that would reach to fifty-three years on September 
3, when 1 was sworn privy councillor before the Queen at Claremont. 
When I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to ‘ break down.’ If I was not mistaken, at any rate 
she rallied herself, as 1 thought, by a prompt effort, and remained 
collected and at her case. Then came the conversation, which may 
be called neither here nor there. Its only material feature was nega- 
tive. There was not one syllable on the past, except a repetition, 
an emphatic repetition, of the thanks she had long ago amply 
rendered for what I had done, a service of no great merit, in the 
matter of the Duke of Coburg, and which I assured her would 
not now escape my notice if occasion should arise. There was the 
question of eyes ami ears, of Ceiman wrsws English oculists, she 
believing in the Cerman as decidedly superior. Some reference 
to my wife, with whom she had had an interview^ and had ended it 
affectionately, — and various nothiiigs. No touch on the subject of 
the last Ponsonby conversation. Was I wrong in not tendering 
orally my best wishes ? I was afraid that anything said by me 
should have tin* appearance of touting. A departing servant has 
some title to ofier his ho})es and ]>rayers for the future ; but a 
servant is one who has done, or tried to do, service in^the past. 
There is in all this a great sincerity. There also seems to be some 
little mystery as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of 
embarrassment or preoccupation. The Empress Frederick was 
outside in the corridor. She bade me a most kind and warm fare- 
well, which I had done nothing to deserve. 

The letter tendered to the Queen in the box was this : — 
Mr. Gladstone presents his most humble duty to your Majesty. 
The close of the session and the approach of a new one have 
offered Mr. Gladstone a suitable opportunity for considering the 
condition of his sight and hearing, both of them impaired, in rela- 
tion to his official obligations. As they now place serious and 
also growing obstacles in the way of the efficient discharge of 
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those obligations, the result has been that he has found it his CHAP, 
duty humbly to tender to your Majesty his resignation of the . 
high offices which your Majesty has been pleased to intrust to 
him. His desire to make this surrender is accompanied with a 
grateful sense of the condescending kindnesses, which your 
Majesty has graciously shown him on so many occasions during 
the various periods for which he has had the honour to servo your 
Majesty. Mr. Gladstone will not needlessly ])urdcn your Majesty 
with a recital of particulars. He may, however, say that although 
at eighty-four years of age he is sensible of a diminished capacity 
for prolonged labour, this is not of itself such as would justify his 
praying to be relieved from the restraints and exigencies of official 
life. But his deafness has he(*ome in parliament, and cvcti in the 
cabinet, a serious inconvenience, of which he must reckon on iuor»> 
progressive increase. More grave than this, and more rapid in 
its growth, is the obstruction of vision which arises from cataract 
in both his eyes. It has cut him off in substance from tlie news- 
papers, and from all except the best types in the best liglits, while 
even as to these he cannot mastci* them with that oixiinary facility 
and despatch which he deems absolutely required for tlie due 
despatch of his public duties. In other respects than reading 
the operation of the complaint is not as yet so serious, })nt this 
one he deems to be vital. Accordingly he brings together these 
two facts, the condition of his sight and hearing, and tlio break in 
the course of public affairs brought about in the oidinary way 
by the close of the session. He has therefore felt that this is the 
fitting opportunity for the resignation Avhich by this letter he 
humbly prays your Majesty to accept. 

In the course of the day the (^uccn wrote what I take to 
be her last letter to him : — 

Windsm' Castle, March 3, 1894. — Though the Queen has already 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, and has taken leave of liim, 
she does not like to leave his letter tendering his resignation 
unanswered. She therefore writes these few lines to say that she 
thinks that after so many years of arduous labour and responsibility 
he is right in wishing to be relieved at his age of these arduous 
duties. And she trusts he will he able to enjoy peace and quiet 
with his excellent and devoted wife in health and happiness, and 
that his eyesight may improve. 
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BOOK The Queen would gladly have conferred a peerage on Mr. Glad- 

— - >. stone, but she knows he would not accept it. 

1894 . 

His last act in relation to this closing scene of the great 
official drama wa,s a letter to General Ponsonby (March 5) : — 

The first entrance of a man to Windsor Castle in a responsible 
character, is a great ^cvent in his life; and his last departure 
from it is not less moving. But in and during the process 
which led up to this transaction on Saturday, my action has 
been ill tlie strictest sense sole, and it has required me in 
circumstances partly known to harden my heart into a flint. 
However, it is not even now so hard, but that I can feel 
what you have most kindly written ; nor do I fail to observe 
with pleasure that you do not speak absolutely in the singular. 
If there were feelings that made the occasion sad, such feelings do 
not (lie with the occasion. But tliis letter must not be wholly one 
of egotism. I have known and have liked and admired all the 
men who have served the Queen in your delicate and responsible 
office; and have liked most, probably because I knew him most, 
the last of them, that most true-hearted man, General Grey. 
But foTgive me for saying you are Ho the manner born’; and 
such a combination of tact and temper with loyalty, intelligence, 
and truth I cannot expect to see again. Pray remember these 
arc u'ords which can only pass from an old man to one much 
younger, though trained in a long experience. 

It is hardly in human nature, in spite of Charles v., Sulla, 
and some other historic persons, to lay down power beyond 
recall, without a secret pang. In Prior’s lines that came to 
the mind of brave Sir Walter Scott, as he saw the curtain 
falling on his days, — 

The iiiaii in graver tragic known, 

(Tliough his best part long since was done,) 

Still on the stage desires to tarry . . . 

(tnwilling to retire, though weary. 

Whether the departing minister had a lingering thought 
that in the dispensations of the world, purposes and services 
would still arise to which even yet he might one day be 
summoned, we do not know. Those who were nearest to 
him believe not, and assuredly he made no outer sign. 
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Natural death is as it were a haven and a rest to us after long navi- 
gation. And the noble Soul is like a good mariner ; for he, wlieii 
he draws near tlie port, lowers his sails and enters it softly with 
gentle steerage, . . . And herein we have from our own nature a 
great lesson of suavity ; for in such a d< aih as this there is no grief 
nor any bitterness : but as a ripe apple is lightly and without violenec 
loosened from its branch, so our soul without grieving departs from 
the body in which it hath been. — Dante, Conrilo.' 

After the first wrench was over, and an end Itad come to (^hat. 

the demands, pursuits, duties, glories, of powerful and active , 

station held for a long lifetime, Mr. Gladstone soon settled *^r.85 
to the new conditions of his existence, knowing that for him 
all that could be left was, in the figure of his great 1 talian poet, 

* to lower sails and gather in his ropes.’ - lie was not much 
in London, and when he came he stayed in the pleasant 
retreat to which his affectionate and cvei*-attached friends, 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen, so often invited him at Dollis Hill. 

Much against his will, he did not resign his seat in the 
House, and he held it until the <lissolution of l<Sh5.'^ Tn 
June (1895) he took a final cruise in one of Sir Donald Currie’s 
ships, visiting Hamburg, the new North Sea canal, cand 
Copenhagen once more. His injured sight was a far deadlier 
breach in the habit of his days than Avithdrawal from office 
or from parliament. His own trariquil words written in the 
year in which he laid down his part in the shows of the 
world’s huge stage, tell the story ; — 

July 25j 1894. — For the first time in my life tli(5rc has boon given 

^ Dr. Carlyle’s translation. his formal withdrawal in a letter to 

2 T/i/gmo, xxvii. 81. 8ir John Cowan, so long the loyal 

^ On July 1, 1895, he announced chairman of his electoral committee. 
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BOOK to me by the providence of God a period of comparative leisure, 
— > reckoning at the present date to four and a half months. Such a 

1894. period drives the mind in upon itself, and invites, almost constrains, 
to recollection, and the rendering at least internally an account of 
life ; further it lays the basis of a habit of meditation, to the forma- 
tion of which the course of my existence, packed and crammed 
with occupation outwards, never stagnant, oft-times overdriven, has 
been extremely hostile. As there is no life which in its detail 
does not seem to afford intervals of brief leisure, or what is termed 
‘waiting’ for others engaged with us in some common action, 
these are commonly spent in murmurs and in petulant desire for 
their termination. But in reality they supply excellent oppor- 
tunities for brief or ejaculatory prayer. 

As this new period of my life has brought with it my retirement 
from active business in the world, it affords a good opportunity 
for breaking off the commonly dry daily journal, or ledger as it 
might almost be called, in which for seventy years I have recorded 
the chief details of my outward life. If life be continued I propose 
to note in it henceforward only principal events or occupations. 
This first l)reach since the latter part of IVIay in this year has been 
involuntaiy. When the operation on my eye for cataract came, it 
was necessary for a time to suspend all use of vision. Before 
that, from the beginning of March, it was only my out-of-door 
activity or intercourse that had been paralysed . . . For my 
own part, suave marl magno steals u})on me ; or at any rate, an in- 
expressible sense of relief from an exhausting life of incessant 
contiuition. A great revolution has been operated in my corre- 
spondence, which had for many years been a serious burden, and 
at times one almost intolei’ahlc. During the last months of partial 
incapacity 1 have not written with my own hand probably so 
much as one letter per day. Few people have had a smaller 
number of otiose conversations probably than I in the last fifty 
years; but I have of late seen more friends and more freely, 
though without practical objects in view. Many kind friends 
have read books to me ; T must place Lady Sarah Spencer at the 
head of the ])roficients in that difficult art; in distinctness of 
articulation, with low clear voice, she is supreme. Dearest 
Catherine has been my cliaplain from morning to morning. My 
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church-going has been almost confined to mid-day communions, CHAP, 
which have not required my abandonment of the reclining posture . 
for long periods of time. Authorship has not been quite in 
abeyance; I have been able to write what I was not allowed to 
read, and have composed two theological articles for the Nineteenth 
Century of August ami September respectively.^ 

Independently of the days of blindness after the operation, the 
visits of doctors have become a noticeable item of demand upon 
time. Of physic I incline to believe I have had as much in 
1894 as in my whole previous life. 1 have learned for the first 
time the extraordinary comfort of the aid whicli the attendance of 
a nurse can give. My health will now he matter of little interest 
except to myself. But I have not yet abandoned the hope that 1 
may be permitted to grapple with that considerable armful of 
work, which had been long marked out for my old age ; the ques- 
tion of my recovering sight being for the pre.sent in abeyance. 

Sept. 13. — I am not yet thoroughly accustomed to my new stage 
of existence, in part because the remains of my influenza have not 
yet allowed me wholly to resume, the hal)its of health. But I am 
thoroughly content with my retirement ; and I cast no longing, 
lingering look behind, I pass onward from it orulo irretorio. 

There is plenty of work before me, peaceful w(u-k and work 
directed to the supreme, i.e. the spiritual enlllvation of mankind, 
if it pleases God to give me time and vision to perform it. 

Oct. 1. — As far as I can at pre.sent judge, all the .signs of the eye 
being favourable, the new form of vision will enable me to get 
through in a given time about half the amount of work which 
would have been practicable under the. old. I speak of reading 
and writing work, which have been ]irincip;d with me when T had 
the option. In conversation there is no diflerenco, although there 
are various drawbacks in what wc call society. On the 20th of 
last month when I had gone through my crises of trials, Mr. 
Nettleship, [the oculist], at once declared that any further operation 
would be superfluous. 

I amufiable to continue attendance at the daily rnoi niijg service, 
not on account of the eyesight hut because I may not rise before 

1 ‘ The Place of Heresy and Schism ‘ The True and False Conception of 
in the Modern Christian Church ’ and the Atonement. ’ 
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BOOK ten at the earliest. And so a TIawarden practice of over fifty 
years is interrupted ; not without some degree of hope that it 
1895. resumed. Two evening services, one at 5 P.M. and the 

other at 7, afford me a limited consolation. I drive almost every 
day, and thus grow to my dissatisfaction more burdensome. My 
walking powers are limited ; once I have exceeded two miles by a 
little. A large part of the day remains available at my table; 
<lay light is especially precious ; my correspondence is still a weary 
weight, though I have admirable help from children. [Jpon the 
wliole the change is considerable. In early and mature life a man. 
walks to his daily work with a sense of the duty and capacity of 
self-provision, a certain avTapK€ia [independence] (which the 
Greeks carried into the moral world). Now that sense is re- 
versed ; it seems as if I must, God knows how reluctantly, lay 
burdens upon others ; and as if capacity were, so to speak, dealt 
out to me mci’cifnlly- - but by arnd'uls. 

Old ago uiilil the very end brought no grave changes in 
])hysical (;onditions. He missed sorely his devoted friend, 
Sir Andrew Clark, In whose wortli as man and skill as 
licaler he liad borne public testimony in May 1894. But 
for })hysician’s service there Avas no special need. His 
ordinary life, though of diminished power, suffered little 
interruption. ‘The attitude,’ ho wrote, On which I endea- 
voured to fix myself was that of a soldier on parade, in a 
lino of men drawn up ready t.o march and waiting for the 
word of (Command. T songhl- to be in preparation for prompt 
obedience, feeling no desire to go, hut on the other hand 
without reluctance, hceause firmly convinced that whatever 
He ordains for us is best, best both for ns and for all.’ 

He Avorked Avith all his old zest at his edition of Bishop 
Butler, and his volume of studies subsidiary to Butler. He 
Avrote to the Duke of Argyll (Dec. 5, 1895) : — 

I fiud my butler a Aveighty undertaking, hut T hope it will be 
useful at least for the important improvements of form Avhich I am 
making. 

It is very diilicult to keep one’s temper in dealing with M. 
Arnold Avhen he touches on religious matters. His patronage of a 
Christianity fashioned by himself is to me more offensive and 
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trying than rank unbelief. But 1 try, or seem to myself to try, to CHAP, 
shrink from controversy of which I have had so much. Organic . 
evolution sounds to me a Butlerish idea, but I doubt if he ever 
employed either term, certainly he has not the phrase, and 1 
cannot as yet identify the passage to which you may refer. 

Dec, 9. — Many thanks for your letter. The idea of evolution is 
without doubt deeply ingrained in Butler. The case of the animal 
creation had a charm for him, and in his first chapter lie opens, 
without committing himself, the idea of their possible elevation to 
a much higher state. I have always been struck by the glee with 
which negative writers strive to get rid of ‘ special (‘reation,’ as if 
by that method they got the idea of God out of their way, whereas 
I know not what right they have to say that the small increments 
effected by the divine workman are not as truly special as the 
large. It is remarkable that Butler has taken such hold both on 
nonconformists in England and outside of England, especially on 
those bodies in America which arc descended from English non- 
conformists. 

He made progress with his writings on the ()lyin])iaii 
Religion, without regard to Acton s warnings and cxlioj-ta- 
tions to read a score of volumes by learned explorers with 
uncouth names. He collected a new scries of his Gleaurnga. 

By 1896 he had got his cherished project of hostel and 
library at St. Deiniol’s in Ila warden village, near to its 
launch. He was drawn into a discussion on the Vididlty of 
anglican orders, and even wrote a letter to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, in his effort to realise the dream ol Cliristian unity. 

The Vatican replied in such language as might have boon 
expected by anybody witli less than Mr, Gladstone’s in- 
extinguishable faith in the virtues of argumentative per- 
suasion. Soon he saw the effects of Christian disunion 
upon a bloodier stage. In the autumn of this year be was 
roused to one more vebeinent protest like that twenty years 
before against the abominations of Turkish rule, this time 
in Armenia. He had been induced to address a meeting in 
Chester in August 1895, and now a year later he travelled to 
Liverpool (Sept. 24) to a non-party gathering at Hcnglcr’s 
Circus. He always described this as the place most agreeable 
to the speaker of all those with which he was acquainted. 
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would T start another campaign, even if as long as that/ 
1896. discuss, almost even to describe, the course of his 

policy and ]noceedings in the matter of Armenia, would 
bring us into a mixed controversy affecting statesmen now 
living, who played an unexpected }3art, and that controversy 
may well stand over for another, and let us hope a very 
distant, day. Whether wo had a right to interfere single- 
handcrl; whether wo were bound as a duty to interfere 
under the dyprus Convention; whether our intervention 
would provoke hostilities on the part of other Powers and 
even kindle a. general conflagration in Europe ; whether our 
severance of diplomatic relations with the Sultan or our 
withdrawal from the concert of Europe would do any good; 
what ^wssible form armed intervention could take — all 
these are questions on which both liberals and tories 
vehemently di fibred from one another then, and will 
vehemently diflcr aguain. Mr. (Gladstone was bold and firm 
in his replies. As to the idea, he said, that all independent 
action on the part of this groat country was to be made 
chargeable for producing war in Europe, 'that is in my 
opinion a mistake almost more deplorable than almost any 
committed in the history of diplomacy.’ We had a right 
under the convention. We had a duty under the responsi- 
bilities incurred at Paris in 1856, at Berlin in 1878. The 
upshot of liis arguments at Liverpool was that we should 
break off relations with the Sultan; that we should under- 
take not to turn hostilities to our private advantage; that 
we should limit our ])roccedmgs to the suppression of 
mischief in its aggravated form ; and if Europe threatened 
us with war it, might be necessary to recede, as Franco had 
receded under parallel circumstances from her individual 
policy on the eastern question in 1840, — receded without 
loss either of honour or power, believing that she had been ’ 
right and wise and others wrong and unwise. 

If Mr. ( ilndstonc had still had, as he puts it, ' the years of 
1876,’ he might have made as deep a mark. As it was, his 
speech at Liver] )ool was his last great deliverance to a public 
audience. As the year ended this was his birthday entry: — 
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Dec, 29, 1896. -iMy long and tangled life tliis day concludes its CHAP. 
87th year. My father died four liays short of that torni. I know . 
of no other life so long in the Cdadstone family, and my profession 
has been that of politician, oi*, more strictly, minister of state, an 
extremely short-lived race when their scene of action lias been in 
the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston beiiig the only complete 
exception. In the last twelve months eyes and ears may have 
declined, but not materially. The occasional (amtraiition of the 
chest is the only inconvenience that can be called now. 1 am not 
without hope that Cannes may have a |ill(‘gible | to ;u‘t upon it. 

The blessings of family life continiK' to be })oui-ed in the largest 
measure upon my unworthy head, hlven my tomjioral allairs have 
thriven. Still old age is appointed for the gi'adual loosening and 
succeeding snapping of the threads. 1 visit, ed Tiord Stratford 
when he was, say, 90 or 91 or thereabouts, lie said to uk', ‘It is 
not a blessing.’ As to politics, T think the basis of my mind is 
laid principally in finance and jdiilanthropy. Tlie prospects of the 
first are dtarker than I have, ev(‘,r known tlnun. Those of tlic 
second are black also, but with more hope oi’ some ejirly dawn. I 
do not enter on interior matters. It is so easy to write, luit to 
write honestly nearly impossildi^ Lady Crosvenor gave me 
to-day a delightful present of a, small crucilix. I am latlicr too 
independent of symbol. 

This is the last entry in Uic diaric.s of scv(uity 3 cars. 

At the end of January LS07, the (llnd.storic.s betook thcTn- 
selves once more to Lord Kendcl’s jHjJazzdfo, as they called 
it, at Cannes. 

I had hoped during tliis cxaairsion, he journalises, to make 
much way with my autobiographica. Put this was in a large 
degree frustrated, first by invalidism, next l>y the eastern 
question, on which I was finally obliged to write something.^ 

Lastly, and not least, by a growing sense of decline in my daily 
amount of brain force available for serious work. My power to 
read (but to read very slowly indeed since the cataract came) for a 
considerable number of hours daily, thank (lod, continues. This 
is a great mercy. While on my outing, 1 may have read of one 
kind and another, twenty volumes. Novels ejiter into this list 
^ Letter to the l)uk6 of Westminster. 
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rather considerably. I have begun seriously to ask myself 
whether I shall ever be able to face ‘The Olympian Religion.’ 

The Queen happened to be resident at Cimiez at this time, 
and Mr. Gladstone wrote about their last meeting : — 

A message came down to us inviting us to go into the hotel and 
take tea with the Princess Louise. We repaired to the hotel, and 
had our tea with Miss Paget, who was in attendance. The 
Princess soon came in, and after a short delay we were summoned 
into the Queen’s presence. No other English people were on the 
ground. We were shown into a room tolerably, but not brilliantly 
lighted, much of which was j)opulated by a copious supply of 
Hanoverian royalties. The Queen was in the inner part of the 
room, and behind her stood the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge. Notwithstanding my enfeebled sight, my vision is not 
much impaired for practical purposes in cases such as this, where I 
am thoroughly familiar with the countenance and whole coiitour 
of any person to be seen. My wife preceded, and Mary followed 
me. The Queen’s manner did not show the old and usual vitality. 
It was still, but at the same time very decidedly kind, such as I 
had not seen it for a good while before my final resignation. She 
gave me her hand, a thing which is, I apprehended, rather rare 
with men, and which had never happened with me during all my 
life, though that life, be it remembered, had included some periods 
of rather decided favour. Catherine sat down near her, and I at a 
little distance. For a good many years she had habitually asked 
me to sit. My wife spoke freely and a good deal to the Queen, 
but the ansAvers appeared to me to be very slight. As to myself, I 
expressed satisfaction at the favourable accounts I had heard of 
the accommodation at Cimiez, and perhaps a few more words of 
routine. To speak frankly, it seemed to me that the Queen’s 
peculiar faculty and habit of conversation had disappeared. It was 
a faculty, not so much the free ollspring of a rich and powerful 
mind, as the fruit of assiduous care with long practice and much 
opportunity. Aftor about ten minutes, it was signified to us that 
we had to be presented to all the other royalties, and so passed 
the remainder of this meeting. 

In the early autumn of 1897 lie found himself affected by 
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what was supposed to be a peculiar form of catarrh. He CHAP, 
went to stay with Mr, Armitstead at Butterstone in Perth- . 
shire. I saw him on several occasions afterwards, but this 
was the last time when I found him with all the freedom, 
full self-possession, and kind geniality of old days. He was 
keenly interested at my telling him that I had seen James 
Martineau a few days before, in his cottage further north in 
Inverness-shire ; that Martineau, though ho had now passed 
his ninety-second milestone on life’s road, was able to walk 
five or six hundred feet up his hillside every day, was at his 
desk at eight each morning, and read theology a good many 
hours before he went to bed at night. Mr. (Gladstone's con- 
versation was varied, glowing, full of reminiscence, lie hail 
written me in the previous May, hoping among other kind 
things that ‘ we may live more and more in sympathy and 
communion/ I never saw him more attracAive than in the 
short pleasant talks of these three or four days. He discussed 
some of the sixty or seventy men with whom he had been 
associated in cabinet life,^ freely but charitably, though he 
named two whom he thought, to have bidiaved woi’se to him 
than others. He repeated his expression of enoi’mous admira- 
tion for Graham. Talked about his own voice. After he had 
made his long budge1» speecii in LSGO, (iciiain member, sup- 
posed to be an operatic expert, came to him and said, ‘You 
must take great care, or else you will destroy the eoUmr in 
your voice.’ He had kept a watch on general affairs. The 
speech of a foreign ruler upon divine right much incensed him. 

He thought that Lord Salisbury had managed to set the Turk 
up higher than he had reached since the Crimean war ; and 
his policy had weakened Greece, the most liberal of the 
eastern communities. We fought over again some old 
battles of 1886 and 1892-4. Mr. Armitstead had said to 
him — ‘ Oh, sir, you 11 live ten years to come.’ ‘ I do trust,’ 
he answered as he told me this, ‘ that God in his mercy 
will spare me that.’ 

H 

Then came months of distress. The facial annoyance 
grew into acute and continued pain, and to pain he proved 

1 For the list see Appendix. 
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^ .there were moments that seemed almost of collapse and 

1898. defeat. At last the night was gathering 

About the burning crest 
Of the ol<l, feeble, and day-wearied sun.^ 

They took him at the end of November (1897) to Cannes, 
to the house of Lord Kcndol. 

Sometimes at dinner he talked with his host, with Lord 
Welby, or Lord Acton, with his usual force, but most of the 
time he lay in extreme siilfcring and weariness, only glad 
when they soothed him with music. It was decided that he 
had better return, and in hope that change of air might even 
yet. be some pall i alive, ho went to Bournemouth which he 
reached on February 22. 1^'or weeks past he had not written 
nor road, save one letter that he Avrote in his journey home to 
Lady Salisbury upon a rather narrow escape of her husband's 
in a carriage aceitkait. On March 18 his malady was pro- 
nounced incurable, and he learned that it was likely to end 
in a, few Aveeks. lie received the verdict with perfect 
serenity and Avith a sense of unutterable relief, for his suffer- 
ings had been cruel. Four days later ho started home to 
die. On leaving Boiuaiemouth before stepping into the 
train, he turned round and to those who Avere waiting on the 
])latf()rm to see him off, he said with quiet gravity, ‘God 
bless you and this place, and the land you love.’ At 
Ha, warden he bore the dreadful burden of his pain with 
fortitude, supported by the ritual ordinances of his church 
and faith. Music sootlicd him, the old composers being 
those he liked best to hear. Messages of sympathy were 
read to him, and he listened silently or with a word of 
thanks. 

‘The might of the Avliole world's good Avishes’ flowed to 
the ‘large upper (jhainbcr looldng to the sunrising, where the 
aged pilgrim lay.’ Men and Avomen of every communion 
offered up earnest prayers for him. Those who were of no 
communion thought with pity, sympathy, and sorrow of 

A Power pissing from tlie earth 
To bi-eiitliless Nature’s dark abyss. 


^ King John, 
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From every rank in social life came outpourings in every chap. 
key of reverence and admiration. People appeared — as . 
is the way when death comes — to see his life and char- 
acter as a whole, and to gather up in his personality 
thus transfigured by the descending shades, all the best 
hopes and aspirations of their own best hours. A certain 
grandeur overspread the moving scene. Nothing was there 
for tears. It was ‘no importunate and heavy load.’ The 
force was spent, but it had been nobly spent in devoted and 
effective service for his country and his fellow-men. 

From the Prince of the Black Mountain cn,uie a telegram : 

‘Many years ago, when Montenegro, my beloved country, 
was in difiiculties and in danger, your eio((uerit voice and 
powerful pen successfully pleaded and worked on her behalf. 

At this time vigorous and prosperous, with a bright future 
before her, she turns with sympathetic e}'o to tlu^ great. 
English statesman to whom she owes so much, and for vvliose 
present sufferings she feels s(.» deeply.’ And h(^ answered by 
a message that ‘his interest in Montenegro (lad always been 
profound, and ho prayed tluit it might prosper and bo blessed 
in all its undertakings.’ 

Of the thousand salutations of pity and hope none w('ut 
so much to his heart as one from Oxford- an expression of 
true feeling, in language worthy of her fanu! : 

At yesterday^s meeting of the hebdomadal eouneil, wrote the 
vice-chancellor, an unanimous wish was expressed that 1 sliould 
convey to you the message of our profound sorrow and alhiction at 
the sore trouble and distress which you are. called upon to emlure. 

While we join in the universal regi'et with wliioh the nation 
watches the dark cloud which has fallen upon the evening of a 
great and impressive life, we holieve that Oxford may lay claim to 
a deeper and more intimate share in this sorrow. Yonr Inilliant 
career in our university, your long political connection with it, 
and your fine scholarship, kindled in this place of ancient learning, 
have linked you to Oxford by no ordinary bond, and avc cannot 
but hope that you will receive with satisfaction this expression of 
deep-seated kindliness and sympathy from us. 

Wo pray that the Almighty may sup]K)rt you and those near 
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and dear to you in this trial, and may lighten the load of suffering 
which you bear with such heroic resignation. 

To this he listened most attentively and over it he brooded 
long, then ho dictated to his youngest daughter sentence by 
sentence at intervals his reply : — 

There is no expression of Christian sympathy that I value more 
than that of the ancient university of Oxford, the God-fearing and 
God-sustaining university of Oxford. I served her, perhaps mis- 
takenly, but to the best of my ability. My most earnest prayers 
are hers to the uttermost and to the last. 

When May opened, it was evident that the end was draw- 
ing near. On the 13th he was allowed to receive visits of 
farewell from Lord Eosebery and from myself, the last 
persons beyond his household to see him. He was hardly 
conscious. On the early morning of the 19th, his family 
all kneeling around the bed on which he lay in the stupor 
of coniing death, without a struggle ho ceased to breathe. 
Nature outside — wood and wide lawn and cloudless far-off 
sky — shone at her fairest. 
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III 

On the day after his death, in each of the two Houses the 
leader made the motion, identical in language in both cases 
save the few linal words about financial provision in the 
resolution of the Commons : — 

That ail humlile Address be presented to her Majesty praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions that 
the remains of the Eight Hon. William Ewart Gladstone be in- 
terred at the public charge, and that a monument be erected in 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, AVestminster, with an inscrip- 
tion expressive of the public admiration and attachment and of 
the high sense entertained of his rare and splendid gifts, and of 
his devoted labours in parliament and in great offices of state, 
and to assure her Majesty that this House will make good the 
expenses attending the same. 

The language of the movers was worthy of the British 
parliament at its best, worthy of the station of those who 
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used it, and worthy of the figure commemorated. Lord CHAP. 
Salisbury was thought by most to go nearest to the core of . 
the solemnity : — JSn:. 89 . 


What is the cause of this unanimous feeling 1 Of course, he 
had qualities that distinguished him from all other men; and 
you may say that it was his transcendent intellect, his astonish- 
ing power of attaching men to him, and the great influence ho 
was able to exert upon the thought and convictions of his con- 
temporaries. But these things, which explain the attachment, the 
adoration of those whose ideas he represented, would not explain 
why it is that sentiments almost as fervent are felt and expressed 
by those whose ideas were not carried out by his policy. My 
Lords, I do not think the reason is to be found in anything so 
far removed from the common feeling.s of mankind as the abstruse 
and controversial questions of the policy of the day. They had 
nothing to do with it. Whether he was right, or whether he 
was wrong, in all tlui measures, or in most of the measures 
which he proposed — those are matters of which the discussion 
has passed by, and would certainly bo singularly inappropriate 
here ; they arc really remitted to the judgment of future genera- 
tions, who will securely judge from experience what wo can only 
decide by forecast. It was on account of considerations more 
common to the masses of human beings, to the general working 
of the human mind, than any controversial questions of ])olicy 
that men recognised in him a man guided — whether under mis- 
taken impressions or not, it matters not — but guided in all the 
steps he took, in all the efforts that he made, by a high moral 
ideal, What he sought wmre tlie attainments of great ideals, 
and, whether they were based on sound convictions or not, they 
could have issued from nothing but the greatest and the purest 
moral aspirations; and he is honoured by his countrymen, be- 
cause through so many years, across so many vicissitudes and 
conflicts, they had recognised this one characteristic of his action, 
which has never ceased to be felt. He will leave behind him, 
especially to those who have followed with deep interest the 
history of the later years — I might almost say the later months 
of his life— he will leave behind him the memory of a great 
Christian statesman. Set up necessarily on high— the sight of 
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1 world. They will have left a deep and most salutary influence 
1898. political thought and the social thought of the genera- 

tion in which he lived, and he will be long remembered not so 
much for the causes in wdiich he was engaged or the political 
projects which he favoured, but as a great example, to which 
history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man. 

Mr. Balfour, tho leader in the Commons, specially spoke 
of him as ‘ the greatest member of tho greatest deliberative 
assembly that tho world has seen/ and most aptly pointed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s special service in respect of that 
assembly : — 

One service ho did, in my opinion incalculable, which is alto- 
gether apart from the judgment that we may be disposed to pass 
upon particular opinions, or particular lines of policy which Mr. 
Gladstone may from time to time have advocated. Sir, he added 
a dignity, as he added a weight, to the deliberations of this House 
by his genius, which 1 think it is impossible adequately to replace. 
It is not enough for us to keep up simply a level, though it be a 
high level, of probity and of patriotism. The mere average of 
civic virtue is not sufficient to preserve this Assembly from the fate 
that has overcome so many other Assemblies, prdducts of demo- 
cratic forces. More than this is required; more than this was 
given to us by Mr. Gladstone. He brought to our debates a 
genius which compelled attention, he raised in the public estima- 
tion the whole level of our proceedings, and they will be most 
ready to admit the infinite value of his service who realise how 
much of public prosperity is involved in the maintenance of tho 
worth of ])ublic life, and how j)erilously difficult most democracies 
apparently feel it to be to avoid the opposite dangers into which 
so many of them have fallen. 

Sir William Harcourt spoke of him as friend and official 
colleague : — 

I have heard men who knew him not at all, who have asserted 
that the supremacy of his genius and the weight of his authority 
oppressed and overbore those who lived with him and those who 
worked under him. Nothing could be more untrue. Of all 
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chiefs he was the least exacting. He was the most kind, the most CHAP, 
tolerant, ho was the most placable. IIow seldom in this House v 
was the voice of personal anger heard from his lips. These are the 
true marks of greatness. 

Lord Rosebery described bis gifts and powers, bis con- 
centration, tbe multiplicity of bis interests, bis labour of 
every day, and almost of every boiir of every day, in fasbion- 
ing an intellect that was migbty by nature. And besides 
this panegyric on the departed warrior, be toucbcd with 
felicity and sincerity a note of true feeling in recalling to bis 
hearers 

the solitary and pathetic figure, who for sixty years, shared all 
the sorrows and all the joys of Mi'. (Gladstone's life, who received 
his confidence and every aspiration, who shared hi.s triuinphs with 
him and cheered him under his defeats ; who by her tcndei* 
vigilance, I firmly believe, sustained and ])rolonge(l his years. 

When the memorial sjiccches were over tbe House 
of Commons adjourned. The Queen, when tbe day of 
the funeral came, tclcgrapbed to Mrs. Cladstono from 
Balmoral : — 

My thoughts are much with you to-day, when your dear 
husband is laid to rest, d’o-day’s ceremony will be most trying 
and painful for you, but it will be at the same time gratifying 
to you to see the respect and regret evinced by the nation for the 
memory of one whose character and intellectual abilities marked 
him as one of the most distingiiisbed statesmen of my reign. I 
shall ever gratefully remember his devotion and zeal in iill that 
concerned my personal welfaie and tluit of my family. 

IV 

It was not at Westminster only that bis praise went forth. 
Famous men, in the immortal words of Pericles to his 
Athenians, have the whc)le world for their tomb; they are 
commemorated not only by columns and inscriptions in their 
own land ; in foreign lands too a memorial of them is graven 
in tbe hearts of men. So it was here. No other statesman 
on our glorious roll has touched the imagination of so wide 
a world. 
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BOOK The colonies through their officers or more directly, sent 

- to Mrs. Gladstone their expression of trust that the world- 

1898 . admiration and esteem of her honoured and illustrious 

husband would help her to sustain her burden of sorrow. The 
ambassador of the United States reverently congratulated 
her and the English race everywhere, upon the glorious 
completion of a life filled with splendid achievements and 
consecrated to the noblest purposes. The President followed 
in the same vein, and in ’Congress words were found to 
celebrate a splendid life and character. The President of 
the French republic wished to be among the first to associate 
himself with Mrs. Gladstone’s grief : — ‘ By the high liberality 
of his character,’ he said, ‘ and by the nobility of his political 
ideal, Mr. Gladstone had worthily served his country and 
humanity.’ The entire French government requested the 
British ambassador in Paris to convey the expression of their 
sympathy and assurance of their appreciation, admiration, 
and respect for the character of the illustrious departed. 
The Czar of Russia telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone: — ‘I 
have just received the painful news of Mr. Gladstone’s 
decease, and consider it my duty to express to you my feel- 
ings of sincere sympathy on the occasion of the cruel and 
irreparable bereavement which has befallen you, as well as 
the deep regret which this sad event has given me. The 
whole of the civilised w^orld will beweep the loss of a great 
statesman, whose political views were so widely humane and 
peaceable.’ 

In Italy the sensation was said to bo as great as when 
Victor Emmanuel or Garibaldi died. The Italian parliament 
and the prime minister telegraphed to the effect that ‘ the 
cruel loss which had just struck England, wa» a grief 
sincerely shared by all who are devoted to liberty. Italy 
has not forgotten., and will never forget, the interest and 
sympathy of Mr, Gladstone in events that led to its inde- 
pendence.’ In the same key, Greece : the King, the first 
minister, the university, the chamber, declared that he was 
entitled to the gratitude of the Greek people, and his name 
would be by them for ever venerated. From Roumania, 
Macedonia, Norway, Denmark tributes came ‘to the great 
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memory of Gladstone, one of the glories of mankind/ Never CHAP* 
has so wide and honourable a pomp all over the globe followed . 
an English statesman to the grave. 

IV 

On May 25, the remains were brought from Hawarden, 
and in the middle of the night the sealed colfin was placed 
in Westminster Hall, watched until the funeral by the piety 
of relays of friends. For long hours each day great multi- 
tudes filed past the bier. It was a striking demonstration 
of national feeling, for the procession contained every rank, 
and contingents came from every part of the kingdom. On 
Saturday, May 2S, the body was (iommitted to the grave in 
Westminster Abbey. No sign of liigh honour w.as absent. 

The heir to the throne and his son were among those who 
bore the pall. So were the prime minister and the other 
leaders of both parties in both Houses, rall-bcarcrs besides 
these were Lord Rosebery who had succeeded him as prime 
minister, the Duke of Rutland who had half a century 
before been Mr. Gladstone’s colleague at Newark, and Mr. 
Armitstead and Lord Rendel, who were his private friends. 
Foreign sovereigns sent their re])rcscntatives, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was there in state, and those were 
there who had done stout battle against him for long years; 
those also who had sat with him in council and stood by 
his side in frowning hours. At the head of the grave was 
‘the solitary and pathetic figure’ of his wife. Even men 
most averse to all |)omps and shows on the occasions and 
scenes that declare so audibly their nothingness, here were 
only conscious of a deep and moving simplicity, befitting a 
great citizen now laid among the kings and heroes. Two 
years later, the tomb was opened to receive the faithful and 
devoted companion of his life. 
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BOOK Anylody can see the host of general and speculative 
. questions raised b}^ a career so extraordinary. How would 
his fame have stood if liis political life had ended in 
1854 , or 1874 , or 1881 , or 1885 ? What light does it 
shed upon the working of the parliamentary system; 
on the weakness and strength of popular government; on 
the good and bad of political party; on the superiority of 
rule by cabinet or by an elected president ; on the relations 
of opinion to law? Here is material for a volume of 
disquisition, and nobody can ever discuss such speculations 
without reference to power as it was exercised by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Those thronged halls, lliose vast progresses, those 
strenuous orations — what did they amount to? Did they 
mean a real moulding of opinion, an actual impression, 
whether by argument or temper or personality or all three, 
on the minds of hearers ? Or was it no more than the 
same kind of interest tliat takes men to stage-plays with 
a favourite performer ? This could hardly be, for his hearers 
gave him long spells of power and a practical authority that 
‘was unique and supreme. What thoughts does his career 
suggest on the relations of C'hristianity to patriotism, or to 
empire, or to what has been called neo-paganism ? How 
many points arise as to the dependence of ethics on dogma ? 
These are deep and living and perhaps burning issues, not 
to be discussed at the end of what the reader may well have 
found a long journey. They offer themselves for his inde- 
pendent consideration. 

l 

Mr. Gladstone’s own summary of the period in which he 
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had been so conspicuous a figure 'vvas this, when for him tlio CHAP, 
drama was at an end : — * . 

Of his own career, ho says, it is a career certainly chargealilc 
with many errors of judgment, but I hope on tlic whole, governed 
at least by uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. 

The personal aspect may now readily be dismissed as it concerns 
the past. But the public aspect of the period which closes for me 
with the fourteen years (so T love to reckon them) of my formal 
connection with Midlothian is too important to pass without a 
word. I consider it as beginning with the Reform Act of Lord 
Grey’s government. That great Act was for England improve- 
ment and extension, for Scotland it was ])olitieal birth, the 
beginning of a duty and a jiower, neither of v'hich had attached 
to the Scottish nation in the preceding period. I rejoice to think 
how the solemnity of that duty has liccn recognised, and how that 
power has been used. The threc-scoro years offer us the pictures^ 
of what the historian will recognise as a great legislative and 
administrative period— perha])s, on the whole, the gicatcst in our 
annals. It has been predominantly a history of emancipation — 
that is of enabling man to do his w’ork of emancipation, political, 
economical, social, moral, intellectual. Not numerous merely, hut 
almost numberless, have been tin', causes brought to issue, and in 
every one of them I rejoice to think that, so far as ray knowledge 
goes, Scotland has done battle for the right. 

Another period has opened and is opening still — a period 
possibly of yet greater moral dangers, certairdy a great ordeal for 
those classes which are now becoming largely conscious of power, 
and never heretofore subject to its deteriorating influences. These 
have been confined in their actions to the classes above them, 
because they were its sole possessors. Now is the time for the 
true friend of his country to remind the masses that their present 
political elevation is owing to no principles less broad and noble 
than these — the love of liberty, of liberty for all without distinc- 
tion of class, creed or country, and the resolute pr(3ferencc of the 
interests of the whole to any interest, be it wRat it may, of a 
narrower scope. ^ 

A year later, in bidding farewell to bis constituents ‘ witb 
^ Letter to Sir .lohii Cowan, March 17, IS94. 
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- effaced/ he proceeds : — 

Though in regard to public aifairs many things are disputable, 
there are some which belong to history and which have passed out 
of the region of contention. It is, for example as I conceive, be- 
yond question that the century now expiring has exhibited since 
the close of itvS first quarter a period of unexampled activity both 
in legislative and administrative changes; that these changes, 
taken in the mass, have been in the direction of true and most 
beneficial progress ; that both the conditions and the franchises of 
the people have made in relation to the former state of things, an 
extraordinary advance; that of those reforms an overwhelming 
proportion have been effected ]»y direct action of the liberal party, 
or of statesmen such as Peel and Canning, ready to meet odium 
or to forfeit power for the public good ; and that in every one of 
the fifteen parliaments the people of Scotland have decisively 
expressed their convictions in favour of this wise, temperate, 
and in every way remarkable policy. ^ 

To charge him with habitually rousing popular forces into 
dangerous excitement, is to ignore or misread his action in 
some of tlie most critical of his movements. ‘Here is 
a man/ said Huxley, ‘ with the greatest intellect in Europe, 
and yet he debases it by simply following majorities 
and the crowd.’ He Avas called a mere mirror of the passing 
humours and intellectual confusions of the popular mind. 
He had nothing, said his detractors, but a sort of clever 
pilot’s eye for Avinds and currents, and the rising of the 
' tide to the exact height that Avould float him and his 
cargo over the bar. All this is the exact opposite of 
the truth. What he thought Avas that tlm^ stafesm^n’s gift / 
consisted in insight into tho facts of a particular era,., dis- 
closing Jhe existence of material for forming public opinion 
and directing public opinion to a given purpose. In every 
one of his achievements of high mark — eA^en in his last 
marked failure of achievement — he expressly formed, or 
endeavoured to form and create, the public opinion upon 
Avhich he kneAv that in the last resort he must depend. 

1 July 1, 1895. 
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We have seen the triumph of 1853.^ J)id he, in renewing (^HAP. 
the most hated of taxes, run about anxiously feeling the 
pulse of public opinion ? On the contrary, he grappled with 
the facts with infinite labour — and half his genius was labour 
— he built up a great plan; he carried it to the cabinet; 
they warned him that the House of C^ommons would be 
against him; the officials of the treasury told him the Bank 
would be against him; that a strong press of coinmercial 
interests would be against him. Like the bold and sinewy 
athlete that he always was, he stood to his plan; he carried 
the cabinet; he persuaded the House of' Commons; he 
vanquished the Bank and the hostile interests ; and in the 
words of Sir Stafford Northcotc, he changed and turned for 
many years to come, a current of public opinion that seemed 
far too powerful for any minister to resist. In the tenn 
pestuous discussions during the seventies on the policy of 
this country in respect of the Christian races of tl)o Balkan 
Peninsula, he with his own voice created, moulded, inspired, 
and kindled with resistless flame tlic whole of the public 
opinion that evenfaially guided the policy of tlic nation with 
such admirable effect both for its own fame, and for the good 
of the world. Take again the Land A(;t of 1 881 , in some ways 
the most deep-reaching of all his legislative achievements. 

Here he had no flowing tide, every current was against him. 

He carried his scheme against the ignorance of the country, 
against the prejudice of the country, and against the stand- 
ing prejudices of both branches of the legislature, who were 
steeped from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot in 
the strictest doctrines of contract. 

Then his passion for economy, his ceaseless war against 
public profusion, his insistence u})on rigorous keeping of the 
national accounts — in this great department of affairs he led 
and did not follow. In no sphere of his activities was he 
more strenuous, and in no sphere, as he must well have 
known, was he less likely to win popularity. For democracy 
is spendthrift ; if, to be sure, we may not say that most- forms 
of government are apt to be the same. 

In a survey of Mr. Gladstone’s performances, some would 
^ See vol. i. p. 457. 
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place this of which 1 liave last spoken, as foremost among 
his services to the country. Others would call him greatest 
in the associated service of a skilful handling and adjust- 
ment of the burden of taxation ; or the strengthening of the 
foundations of national prosperity and well-being by his 
reformation of the tarilf. Yet others again choose to re- 
men i her him for his share in guiding the successive ex- 
tensions of popular power, and simplifying and purifying 
electoral machinery. Irishmen at least, and others so far 
as they are able to comprehend the history and vile wrongs 
and sharp needs of Ireland, will have no doubt what rank 
in legislatio]! tliey will assign to the establishment of religious 
equality and agrarian justic.e in that portion of the realm. 
Not a few will count first the vigour with which he repaired 
what had been an erroneous judgment of his own and of vast 
hosts of his countrymen, by Ids courage in carrying through 
the suliinission of the Alabama claims to arbitration. Still 
more, looking from west to cast, in this comparison among 
his acliievcmonts, will judge alike in its result and in the 
effort that produced it, nothing c(p.ial to the valour and 
insight with whicdi he burst tbe chains of a mischievous and 
degrading policy as to the Ottoman empire. When we look 
at tins exploit, liow in face of an opponent of genius and 
authority and a tenacity not inferior to his own, in face of 
strongly rooted tradition on behalf of the Turk, and an easily 
roused antipathy against the llussian, by his own energy 
and strength of arm he wrested the rudder from the hand of 
the helmsman and put about the course of the ship, and held 
England back from the enormity of trying to keep several 
millions of men and women under the yoke of barbaric 
oppression and misrule, — we may say that this great feat 
alone was fame enough for one statesman. Let us make 
what choice we will of this or that particular achievement, 
how splendid a list it is of benefits conferred and public 
work effectually performed. Was he a good parliamentary 
tactician, they ask ? Was his eye sure, his hand firm, his 
measurement of forces, distances, and possibilities of change 
in wind and tide accurate ? Did he usually hit the proper 
moment for a magisterial intervention ? Experts did not 
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always agree on his quality as lact-ician. At least he was CHAP, 
pilot enough to bring many valuable cargoes safely home. .... 

He was one of the three statesmen in the House of 
Commons of his own generation who had the gift of largo 
and spacious conception of the place and power of England 
in the world, and of the policies liy which she could maintain 
it. Cobden |ind Disraeli were the oilier two. A\’ide as the 
poles asunder in genius, in character, and in the mark they 
made upon the nation, yet each of these three was cajiable 
of wide surveys from high emineiicc. i>ut Mr. Gladstone’s 
performances in the sjihcrc of active government were 
beyond comparison. 

Again he was often harshly judged by that ttuiacjous class 
who insist that if a general principle ho sound, j here can never 
be a reason why it should nob he applied forthwith, and that 
a rule subject to exceptions is not worth calling a rnhr, and 
the worst of it is that these people are mostly the salt of the 
eatth. In their impatient moments they dismissed In’m as 
an opportunist, but whenever there was a chance of gct(-ing 
anything done, they mostly found that he was iJie only man 
with courage and resolution enough to attempt to do it. In 
thinking about him wo have constantly (,o remember, as Sir 
George Lewis said, that government is a very rough aftair 
at best, a huge rough machine, not tlio delicate springs, 
wheels, and balances of a chronometer, and tliose concorned 
in working it have to be satisfied with what is far below the 
best. ‘Men have no business to talk of diseiHdiantmcnt,’ 

Mr. Gladstone said; ‘ideals anmiever realised.’ That is no 
reason, he meant, why men should not persist and toil and 
hope, and this is plainly the true temper for the politician. 

Yet he did not feed upon illusions. ‘ The liistory of nations,’ 
he wrote in 1876, ‘is a melancholy chapter; that is, the 
history of governments is one of the most immoral parts of 
human history.’ 


II 

It might well be said that Mr. Gladstone took too little, 
rather than too much trouble to ])e popular. His religious 
conservatism puzzled and irritated those who admired and 
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shared liis political liberalism, just as churchmen watched 
with uneasiness and suspicion his radical alliances. Neither 
those who were churchmen first, nor those whose interests 
were keenest in politics, could comprehend the union of wh at 
seemed incompatibles^ and because they could not compre- 
hend they sometimes in their shallower humours doubted 
his sincerity. Mr. Gladstone was never, after say 1850, really 
afraid of disestablishment; on the contrary he was much 
more afraid of the perils of establishment for the integrity of 
the faith. Yet political disestablishers often doubted him, 
because they had not logic enough to see that a man may 
be a fervent believer in anglican institutions and what he 
thinks catholic tradition, and yet be as ready as Cavour for 
the principle of free church in free state. 

, It is curious that some of the things that made men 
jsuspicious, wore in fact the liveliest tokens of his sincerity 
Und simplicity. With all his power of political imagination, 
yet his mind was an intensely literal mind. He did not 
look at an act or a decision from the point of view at which 
it might bo regarded by other people. Ewelme, the mission 
to the Ionian Islands, the royal warrant, the affair of the 
judicial committee, Vaticanism, and all the other things that 
gave oficncc, and stirred misgivings even in friends, showed 
that the very last question he ever asked himself was how 
his action would look ; what construction might be put 
upon it, or even would pretty certainly be put upon it; 
whom it would encourage, whom it would estrange, whom 
it would perplex. Is the given end right, he seemed to ask; 
what are the surest means ; arc the means as right as the 
end, as right as they are sure ? But right — on strict and 
literal construction. What he sometimes forgot was that ini 
political action, construction is part of the act, nay, mayj 
even be its most important part.^ 

The more you make of his errors, the more is the need to 
explain his vast renown, the long reign of his authority, the 
substance and reality of his powers. We call men great for 
many reasons apart from service wrought or eminence of 
intellect or even from force and depth of character. To 
^ See Guardian, Feb. 25, 1874. 
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have taken a leading part in transactions of decisive CHAP. 

moment ; to have proved himself able to meet demands > - . . 

on which high issues hung ; to combine intellectual 
qualities, though moderate yet adequate and sufficient, with 
the moral qualities needed for the given circumstance — with 
daring, circumspection, energy, intrepid initiative; to have 
fallen in with one of those occasions in the world that 
impart their own greatness even to a mediocre actor, and 
surround his name with a halo not radiating from within 
but shed upon him from Avithout — in all thes{^ and many 
other ways men come to be counted great. Mr. ( iladstone» 
belongs to the rarer class who acquired authority and fame 
by transcendent qualities of genius within, in half indepen- 
dence of any occasions beyond those they create for them ■ 
selves. 


HI 

Of his attitude in respect of church ])arties, it is not for 
me to speak. He has himself described at least one aspect 
of it in a letter to an inquirer, which Avould he a very noble 
piece by whomsoever written, and in the name of what- 
soever creed or no-creed, whether Cliristian or Nationalist 
or Nathan the Wise Jews creed. Tt was addressed to a 
clergyman who seems to have asked of Avliat section Mr. 
Gladstone considered himself an adhercnl, r™- 

Feb. i, 1865. — It is impossible to misinterpret either the intern 
tioii or the terms of your letter ; and I thank you for it sincerely. 
But I cannot answer the question which you put to me, and 
I think I can even satisfy you that witli rny convictions I should 
do wrong in replying to it in any manner. Whatever reason 
I may have for being painfully and daily conscious of every kind 
of imworthiness, yet I am sufliciently aware of the dignity of 
religious belief to have been throughout a political life, now in its 
thirty-third year, steadily resolved never by my own A oluntary 
act to make it the subject of any compact or assurance with a 
view to a political object. You think (and pray do not suppose 
I make this matter of complaint) that T have been associated with 
one party in the church of England, and that I may now lean 
rather towards another. . . . There is no one about whom in- 
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^ have friends of many colours, churchmen high and low, presby- 
terians, Gre(;ks, lioman catholics, dissenters, who can speak 
abundantly, though perhaps not very well of me. And further, 
as mcmljer for the university, I have honestly endeavoured at all 
times to put my constituents in possession of all I could convey 
to them that could ])c considered as in the nature of a fact, by 
answering as explicitly as I was able all questions relating to the 
matters, ami they are numerous enough, on which I have had to 
act or speak. Perhaps I shall surprise you by what I have yet 
further to say. 1 have never by any conscious act yielded my 
allegiance to any person or paidy in matters of religion. You and 
others may have called me (without the least offence) a church- 
man of some particular kind, and I have more than once seen 
announced in print my own secession from the church of England. 
jThese things 1 have not commonly contradicted, for the atmo-. 
J sphere of religious controversy and contradiction is as odious as 
I the atmosphere of mental freedom is precious, to me ; and I have 
feared to lose tlie one and be drawn into the other, by heat and 
l)itterness creeping into the mind. If another chooses to call him- 
self, or to call me, a member of this or that party, I am not to 
complain. But 1 respectfully claim the right not to call myself 
so, and on this claim, I have I believe acted throughout my life, 
without a single exception ; ami 1 feel that were I to waive it, 
I should at onc.e put in hazard that allegiance to Truth, which is 
at once tlie supreme duty and the supreme joy of life. I have 
only to add the expression of my hope that in what I have said 
there is nothing to hurt or to offend you ; and, if there bo, very 
In'artily to wish it unsaid. 

Yet tJierc was never the shadow of mistake about his own 
iervoiit faith. As he said to another correspondent: — 

Feh. 0 , 1S7G. — 1 am in ])rincif)le a strong denominationalist. 
G)ne fold and one shepherd ' was the note of early Christendom. 
The shepherd is still one and knows his sheep ; but the folds are 
many ; and, without condemning any others, I am of opinion that 
it is best for us all that Ave should all of us be Jealous for the 
honour of whatever we have and hold as positive truth, apper- 
taining to the Divine AVord and the foundation and history of 
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the Christian community. I admit that this ([ucstion becomes 
one of circumstance and degree, but I take it as I find it detined ^ 
for myself by and in my own position. 


CHAP. 

X. 


TV 

Of Mr. Gladstone as orator nrul enough has 

been said and . seen. Besides being orator and statesman 
b^ was scholar and criti c. Perhaps scholar in his interests, 
not in abiding contribution. Tlie most copious of his pro- 
ductions in this delightful but arduous iicld was tlio three 
large volumes on Hoinrr aiul ihe Homeric Aije, given to tho 
world in 1858. Into what has been well called tho tvhirl- 
pool of Homeric controversies, the reader shall not here bo 
dragged. Mr. Gladstone hijiiself gave them the go-by, with 
an indifference and disdain such as might have been well 
enough in the economic Held if cxbibited towards a ])rotec- 
tionist farmer, or a partisan of retaliatory duties on manu- 
factured goods, but that w('ro hardly to the point in dealing 
with profound and original critics. What lie too con- 
temptuously dismissed as Homeric 'bubble-schemes,’ wore 
in truth centres of sciegtitic illumination. At the end of tho 
eighteenth century Wolf’s famous Prohytmmuf t appeared, in 
which ho advanced, with liinls from earlier scholars, t, lie theory 
that Homer was no single poet, nor a name for two poets, nor 
an individual at all; the Hind and Odj/rsrij were collections 
of independent lays, folk-lore and Iblk-songs (anmect-ed by a 
common set of themes, and edited, rfidaeted, or compacted 
about the middle of the sixth century before Ghrist. A learned 
man of our own day has said that F. A, Wolf ought to bo 
counted one of the half dozen writers that within the last three 
centuries have most influenced thought. This would 'nring 
Wolf into line with Descartes, NewM^on, liocke, Kant, Bousseau, 
or whatever other five master-spirits of thoTight from then 
to now the judicious reader may select. The present writer 
has assuredly no competence to assign Wolfs phice in the 
history of modern criticism, but straying aside for a season 
from the green pastures of Hansard, and turning over again 
the slim volume of a hundred and fifty pages in which Wolf 
discusses his theme, one ma 3 ?' easily discern a fountain of 
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> thesis) that to Afr. Gladstone, by the force of all his educa- 
tion aud his deepest prepossessions, were in the highest 
' degree chimerical and dangerous. 

He once wrote to Lord Acton (1889) about the Old 
Testament and Mosaic legislation 

Now I think that the most important parts of the argument 
have in a great degree a solid standing ground apart from the 
destructive criticism on dates and on the text : and I am suffici- 
ently aware of my own rawness and ignorance in the matter not 
to allow myself to judge definitely, or condemn. I feel also that 
I have a prepossession derived from the criticisms in the case of 
Hom(!r. Of them I have a very bad opinion, not only in them- 
selves, but as to ih(i levity, precipitancy, and shallowness of mind 
which they display; and here I do venture to speak, because I 
believe myself to have done a gn^at deal more than any of the 
destructives in the examination of the text, which is the true 
source of the matcjrials of judgment. They are a soulless lot ; 
])ut there was a time when they had possession of the public ear 
as much I suppos(5 as the Old Testament destructives now have, 
within their own pr<‘.cinct. Tt is oidy the constructive part of 
their work on which I feed tempted to judge; and I must own 
that it seems to me sadly wanting in the elements of rational 
pi'obability. 

This unpromising method is sulliciently set out when he 
says : — ‘ T iind in the plot of the Iliad enough of beauty, 
order, and structure, not merely to sustain the supposition 
of its own unity, but to bear an independent testimony, 
should it be still needed, to the existence of a personal and 
individual Homer as its author.’^ From such a method no 
permanent contribution could come. 

Yet scholars allow that Air. Gladstone in these three 
volumes, as well as in Jnventm M'lindi and his Homeric 
Primer, has added not a little to our scientific knowledge 
of the Homeric poems, - by his extraordinary mastery of the 
text, the result of unwearied and prolonged industry, aided 

^ iii. p. 396. 

“ For instance, ProUemof the Homeric Pofm% 1878, p. 16. 
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by a memory both tenacious and ready. Taking his own CHAP, 
point of view, moreover, anybody who wishes to have his - ^ 

feeling about the Iliad and Odyssey as delightful poetry 
refreshed and quickened, will find inspiring elements in the 
profusion, the eager array of Homer’s own lines, the diligent 
exploration of aspects and bearings hitherto until ought of 
The ' theo-mythology ’ is commonly judged fantastic, 
and has been compared by sage critics to Warburton’s 
Divine Legation — the same comprehensive general reading, 
the same heroic industry in marshalling the particulars of 
proof, the same dialectical strength of arm, and all brought 
to prove an unsound proposition.^ Yet the comprehensive 
reading and the particulars of proof are by no means without 
an interest of their own, whatever wo may think of the pro- 
position ; and here, as in all his literary writing distinguished 
from polemics, he abounds in the ethical elements. Hero 
perhaps more than anywhere else he impresses us by his 
love of beauty in all its aspects and relations, in the 
human form, in landscape, in the aiiections, in animals, 
including above all else that sense ol’ beauty wliicb made his 
Greeks take it as one of the names for nobility in conduct. 
Conington, one of the finest of scholars, then lecturing at 
Oxford on Latin poets and deep in his own Virgilian studies, 
which afterwards bore such admirable fruit, writes at length 
(Feb. 14, 1857) to say how grateful he is to Mr. Gladstone 
for the care with which he has pursued into details a view 
of Virgil that they hold substantially in common, and pro- 
ceeds with care and point to analyse the quality of the 
Koman poet’s art^ as some years later he defended against 
Munro the questionable proposition of the superiority in 
poetic style of the graceful, melodious, and pathetic Virgil 
to Lucretius’s mighty muse. 

No field has been more industriously worked for the last 
forty years than this of the relations of paganism to the 
historic religion that followed it in Europe. The knowledge 
and the speculations into which Mr. Gladstone was thus 
initiated in the sixties may now seem crude enough ; but he 
deserves some credit in English, though not in view of 

^ Pattison, ii. p. KJC. 
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German, speculation for an early perception of an unfamiliar 
-region of comparative science, whence many a product 
most unwelcome to him and alien to his own beliefs 
has been since extracted. When all is said, however, 
■Mr. Gladstone’s place is not in literary or critical history, 
but elsewhere. 

His ^le is sometimes called Johnsonian, but surely with- 
out good ground. Johnson was not involved and he was 
clear, and neither of these things can always be said of Mrj 
Gladstone. Some critic charged him in 1840 with ‘ prolix 
clearness.’ The old charge, says Mr. Gladstone upon this, was 
‘ obscure compression. I do not doubt that both may be true, 
and the former may have been the result of a well-meant 
effort to escape from the latter.’ He was fond of abstra ct 
word^, or the nearer to abstract the better, and the njore 
general the better. One effect of this was undoubtedly to 
give an indirect, almost a shifty, air that exasperated plain 
people. Why does he beat about the bush, they asked ; why 
cannot he say what he means ? A reader might have to 
think twice or thrice or twenty times before he could be 
sure that he interpreted correctly. But then people are so 
apt to think once, or half of once ; to take the meaning that 
suits their own wish or purpose best, and then to treat that 
as the only meaning. Hence their perplexity and wrath 
when they found that other doors were open, and they 
thought a mistake due to their own hurry was the result of 
a juggler’s trick. On the other hand a good writer takes all 
the pains he can to keep his reader out of such scrapes. 

His critical essays on Tennyson and Macaulay are excellent. 
They are acute, discriminating, generous. His estimate of 
Macaulay, apart from a piece of polemical church history at 
the end, is perhaps the best we have. ‘You make a very 
just remark,’ said Acton to him, ‘ that Macaulay was afraid 
of contradicting his former self, and remembered all he had 
written since 1825. At that time his mind was formed, and 
so it remained. What literary influences acted on the for- 
mation of his political opinions, what were his religious 
sympathies, and what is his exact place among historians, 
you have rather avoided (Hscussing. There is still some- 
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thing to say on these points.’ To Tennyson Mr. Gladstone CHAP, 
believed himself to have been unjust, especially in the pas- . 
sages of Maxtjd devoted to the war-frenzy, and when he came 
to reprint the article he admitted that he had not sufficiently 
remembered that he was dealing with a dramatic and ima- 
ginative composition.^ As he frankly said of himself, ho 
was not strong in the faculties of the artist, but perhaps 
Tennyson himself in these passages was prompted much 
more by politics than by art. Of this piece of retractation 
the poet truly said, ‘ Nobody but a noble-minded man would 
have done that.’^ Mr. Gladstone would most likely have 
chosen to call his words a (pialification rather than a recan- 
tation. In either case, it does not affect passages that give 
the finest expression to one of the very deepest convictions 
of his life, — that war, whatever else we may choose to say 
of it, is no antidote for Mammon-worship and can never be a> 
cure for moral evils : — 

It is, indeed, true that peace lias its moral perils and tempta- 
tions for degenerate man, as lias eveiy other blessing, without 
exception, that he can receive from the hand of God. It is more- 
over not less true that, amidst the clash of arms, the noblest forms 
of character may be reared, and the highest acts of duty done ; 
that these great and precious results may lie due to war as their 
cause; and that one high form of sentiment in jiarticular, the love 
of country, receives a powerful and general stimulus from the 
bloody strife. But this is as the furious cruelty of Pharaoh made 
place for the benign virtue of his daughter ; as the butchering 
sentence of Herod raised without doubt many a mother’s love 
into heroic sublimity ; as plague, as famine, as tire, as flood, as 
every curse and every scourge that is wielded by an angry Provi- 
dence for the chastisement of man, is an appointed instrument for 
tempering human souls in the seven-times heated furnace of afflic- 
tion, up to the standard of angelic and archangelic virtue. 

War, indeed, has the property of exciting much generous and 
noble feeling on a large scale ; but with this special recommenda- 
tion it has, in its modern forms especially, peculiar and unequalled 
evils. As it has a wider sweep of desolating power than the rest, 

1 Oleaningn, ii. p. 147. i* P* 
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— - decked in gaudy trappings, and of fascinating the imagination of 
those whose proud and angry passions it inflames. But it is, on 
this very account, a jpcrilou s ^elusion to teach that war is a cure 
for moral evil, in any other sense than as the sister tribulations 
are. The eulogies of the frantic^ hero in Mand^ however, deviate 
into grosser folly. It is natural that such vagaries should over- 
look the fixed laws of Providence. Under these laws the mass 
of mankind is composed of men, women, and children who can 
but just ward off hunger, cold, and nakedness; whose whole ideas 
of Mammon-worship are comprised in the search for their daily 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel ; whom any casualty reduces to positive 
want ; and whose already low estate is yet further lowered and 
ground down, when ‘tlic blood-red blossom of war flames with its 
heart of fire.’ . . . 

Still war had, in times now gone by, ennobling elements and 
tendencies of the less sordid kind. But one inevitable charac- 
teristic of modern war is, that it is associated throughout in all 
particulars, with a vast and most irregular formation of com^ 
inercial enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon-worship so 
remarkable as that which it affords. The political economy of 
war is now one of its most commanding aspects. Every farthing, 
with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or hundreds 
of millions which a war may cost, goes directly, and very violently, 
to stimulate production, though it is intended ultimately for waste 
or for destruction. Even apart from the fact that war suspends, 
qm facto, every rule of public thrift, and tends to sap honesty 
yitself in the use of the public treasure for which it makes such 
unbounded calls, it therefore is the greatest feeder of that lust of 
gold which wo are told is the essence of commerce, though we had 
lioped it was only its occasional besetting sin. It is, however, 
more than this ; for the regular commerce of peace is tameness 
itself compared with the gambling spirit which war, through the 
rapid shif tings and high prices which it brings, always introduces 
into trade. In its moral operation it more resembles, perlkaps the 
finding of a new gold-field, than anything else. 

More remarkable than either of these two is his piece on 
Leopardi (1850), the Italian poet, whose philosophy and 
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frame of mind, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘present more than an 3^ 
other that we know, more even than that of Shelley, the 
character of unrelieved, unredeemed desolation — the very 
qualities in it which attract pitying sympathy, depriving it 
of all seductive power.’ It is curious that he should have 
selected one whose life lay along a course like Leopardi’s lor 
commemoration, as a man who in almost every branch of 
mental exertion seems to have had tlie capacity for attain- 
ing, and generally at a single bound, the v(ay highest excel- 
lence. * There are many things,’ he adds, ‘ in which Christians 
would do well to follow him : in the warmth of his attach- 
ments; in the moderation of his wants ; in his noble freedom 
from the love of money; in his all-conquering assiduity.’^ 
Perhaps the most remarkable sentence of all is this:- L . . 
what is not needful, and is commonly wrong, namely, is to pass 
a judgment on our fellow-creatures. Never let it 1)0 forgotten 
that there is scarcely a single moral action of a single man 
of which other men can have such a knowledge, in its 
ultimate grounds, its surrounding ijieidcnts, and the real 
determining causes of its merits, as to warrant, their pro- 
nouncing a conclusive Judgment upon it.’ 

The translation of {)oetry into poetry, as ( 'oleridge said, is 
difficult because the translator must give brilliancy without 
the warmth of original conception, from which such 
brilliancy would follow of its own accord. Put we must not 
judge Mr. Gladstone’s translation either of Horace’s odes or 
of detached pieces from Greek or Italian, as we should judge 
the professed man of letters or poet like Coleridge himself. 
I His pieces are the diversions of the man of alfairs, with 
^educated tastes and interest in good literature. Perhaps the 
best single piece is his really noble rendering of Manzoni’s 
noble ode on the death of Napoleon ; for instance : — 
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From Al}) to farthest Pyramid, 

From Kliine to Mansanar, 

How sure his lightnings flash foretold 
His thunderbolts of war ! 

To Don from Scilla’s height they roar, 
From North to Southern shore. 


Gleanings, ii. p. 129. 
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And this was j^lory ? After-men, 
Judge the dark problem. Low 
We to the Mighty Maker bend 
The while, Who phinned to show 
What vaster mould Creative Will 
With him could fill. 

As on the shipwrecked mariner 
The weltering wave’s descent — 

Tl]c wave, o’er which, a moment since, 
For distant shores he bent 
And bent in vain, his eager eye ; 

So on that stricken head 
Came Avhelming down the mighty I’ast, 
How often did his pen 
Essay to tell the wondrous tale 
For after times and men, 

And o’er the lines that could not die 
His hand lay dead. 

How oft(*n, as thi; listless day 
fn sihmee died away, 
lit' stood with lightning eye depresi, 
And arms across his breast, 

And bygone years, in rushing train, 

Smote on his soul amain : 

The breezy tents he seemed to see, 

And the battering cannon’s course, 

And the flashing of the infantry. 

And the torrent of the horse, 

And, o])eyed as soon as heard, 

Th’ ecstatic word. 
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Always let us reineiiiber that his literary life 
of the rest of hi^ litnmiairp. might ^^o He was 

110 mere reader of many books, used to relieve the strain 
of inental anxiety or to slake the thirst of literary or in- 
tellectual curiosity. Reading with him in the days of his 
full vigour was a habitual communing with the master 
spirits of mankind, as a vivifying and nourishing part of life. 
As we have seen, he would not read Dante in the session, 
nor unless he could have a large draught. Here as else- 
where in the ordering of his days he was methodical, 
systematic, full. 
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V X. 

Though man of action, yet Mr. Gladstone too has a place 
by character and influences among what we may call the 
abstract, moral, spiritual forces that stamped the realm of 
Britain in his age. In a new time, marked in an incompar- 
able degree by the progress of science and invention, by vast 
mechanical, industrial, and commercial development, he 
accepted it all, he adjusted his sLitesmanship to it all, nay, 
he revelled in it all, as tending to ameliorate the lot of the 
* mass of men, women, and children who can just ward ofl’ 
hunger, cold, and nakedness.’ He did not rail at Ins age, he 
strove to help it . Following Walpole and Cobden and Peel 
in the policies of peace, he knew how to augment the material 
resources on which our people depend. When was Britain 
stronger, richer, more honoured among the nations — I do 
not say always aniong the diplomatic chanceries and 
governments — than in the years when Mr. Gladstone was 
at the zenith of his authority among us ? When were her 
armed forces by sea and land more adequate for defence of 
every interest ? When was her material resource sounder ? 

When was her moral credit higher Besides all this, he 
upheld a golden lamp. 

The unending revolutions of the world arc for evoi’ bring- 
ing old phases uppermost again. Events from season to 
season are taken to teach sinister lessons, that the Real is 
the only Rational, force is the test of right and wrong, the 
state has nothing to do with restraints of morals, the ruler 
is emancipated. Speculations in physical science were dis- 
torted for alien purposes, and survival of the fittest was taken 
to give brutality a more decent name. Even new concep- 
tions and systems of history may be twisted into release of 
statesmen from the conscience of Bishop Butler’s plain man. 

This gospel it was Mr. Gladstone’s felicity to hold at bay. 
Without bringing back the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth 
century, without sharing all the idealisms of the middle of 
the nineteenth, he resisted with his whole might the odious 
contention that moral progress in the relations of nations 
and states to one another is an illusion and a dream. 
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This vein perhaps brings us too near to the regions of 
' dissertation. Let us rather leave off with thoughts and 
memories of one who was a vivid example of public duty 
and of private faithfulness ; of a long career that with every 
circumstance of splendour, amid all the mire and all the 
poisons of the world, lighted up in practice even for those 
who have none of his genius and none of his power his 
own precept, ‘Be inspired with the belief that life is a 
great and noble calling ; not a mean and .grovelling thing, 
that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny.’ 
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Mr Glivhtonr fo his Faihrr 

Cuddesdon, Au(f. 4, 1830. -My jiELovED Father,— I liavc a good 
while refrained from addressing y(ni on a subject of importanec 
and much afiecting my <>wn future destiny, from a su])position that 
your time and thoughts have been much oceu])ied for several 
months past by other matters of great interest in succession. 
Now, however, believing you to ])e nion* at leisure, J venture to 
bring it before you. It is, as you \\ill have anticipated, the 
decision of the profession tn whieli I ajn to look forward for life. 
Above eighteen months ha\'e now }>assed since you spoke to me of 
it at Seaforth, and most kindly desired me, if unable then to make 
up my mind to go into the law, to take some time to consider 
calmly of the whole question. 

It would have been undutiful to trouble you with a recurrence 
of it, until such a period liad been suflcred to elapse, as would 
suffice to afford, by the effects it sliould itself ])roduce, some fair 
criterion and presumption of the inclination which my mind was 
likely to adopt in reference to thcyAac/ decision. At the sanu! time 
it would also have been undutiful, and most re{)ugnant to my 
feelings, to permit the prolongation of that intei vening ])eriod to 
such an extent, as to give the shadow of a reason to .sup})ose that 
anything approaching to reserve had been the cause of my silence. 
The present time seems to lie between these two exti’crruss, and 
therefore to render it incumbent on me to apprise you of the state 
of my own views. 

I trust it is hardly ncecssary to specify my knowledge that when 
I speak of ‘the state of my own views’ on this (jucstion, 1 do so 
not of right but by sufferance, by invitation from you, by that 
more than parental kindness and indulgen(;e with which 1 have 
ever met at my parents’ hands, which it would be as absurd to 
make a matter of acknowledgment as it would bo impossible 

to repay, and for which I can only say, and 1 say it from the 
bottom of my heart, may God reward them with his best and 
choicest gifts, eternal, unfading in the heavens. 

If then I am to advert to the disposition of my own mind as 
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regards this matter, 1 cannot avoid perceiving that it has inclined 
to the ministerial otlice, for what has now become a considerable 
period, with a bias at first uncertain and intermittent, but which has 
regularly and lapidly increased in force and permanence. It has 
not been owing as far as I can myself discern, to the operation of 
any external cause whatever ; nor of internal ones to any others 
than those which work tlieir cficcts in the most gradual and imper- 
ceptible manner. Day after day it has grown upon and into my 
habit of feeling and desire. It has been gradually strengthened by 
those small accessions of power, each of which singly it would be 
utterly impossible t(j ti-ace, but which collectively have not only 
j)rodiiced a desire of a certain description, but have led me by 
reasonings often weighed and sifted and re-sifted to the best of 
my ability, to the deliberate conclusion which I have stated 
above. I do not indeed mean to say that there has been m time 
within this period at which 1 have felt a longing for other pursuits ; 
but such feelings have been unstable and temporary; that which I 
now speak of is the permanent and habitual inclination of my 
mind. And such too, I think, it is likely to continue; as far at 
least as I can venture to think I see anything belonging to the 
future, or can ;intici})ate the continuance of any one desire, feeling, 
or princi])lc, in a mind so wayward and uncertain as my own — so 
far do [ believe that this sentiment will remain. 

Tt gives me pain, great pain, to communicate anything which I 
have even the remotest apprehension can give the slightest annoy- 
ance to you. T trust this will not do so ; although I fear it may. 
But though fearing it may, T feel it is ray duty to do it : because I 
have only these three alternatives before me. First, to- delay 
communication to some subsequent opportunity : but as I have 
no fair prospect of being able Uifn to convey a different statement, 
this plan would be attended with no advantage whatever, as far as 
I (5an sec. S(5condly, to dissemble my feelings : an alternative on 
whic.li if T said another woi*d T should be behaving undufcifully and 
wickedly towards you. Thirdly, to follow the course I have now 
chosen, 1 trust with no feelings but those of the most profound 
affection, and of unfeigned grief that as far as my own view is con- 
cerned, I am unable to make it coincide with yours. I say, as far 
as niy oAvn view goes, because 1 do not now see that my own view 
can, or ought to stand for a moment in the way of your desires. 
In the hands of my parents, therefore, I am left. But lest you 
should l^c led to s\ipposc that I have never reasoned with myself 
on this matter, but yielded to blind impulses or transitory whims, 
I will state, not indeed at length, l)ut with as much simplicity and 
clearness as T am able, some of the motives which seem to me to 
urge me with an irresistible accumulation of moral force, to this 
conclusion, and this alone. In the first place, I would say that my 
own state and character is not one of them ; nor, I believe, could 
any views of that character be compatible with their existence and 
reception, but that in which it now appears to me : namely, as one 
on which I can look with no degree of satisfaction whatever, and 
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for the purification of wliich 1 <!an only direct iny eyes and offer 
up my prayers to the throne of God. 

First, then, with reference to the dignUff of this office, J know 
none to compare with it ; none which can compete with the grandeur 
of its end or of its means — the end, the glory of God, and the 
means, the restoration of man to that image of his Maker which is 
now throughout the norld so lamentably defaced. Trne indeed 
it is, that there are other fields for the use and improv ement of all 
which God lends to us, which are wide, dignified, beneficial, 
desirable : desirable in the first and higliest degree, // vr, had not 
this. But as long as this field continues, and as long as it continues 
unfilled, I do not see how I am to persuade myself that any 
powers, be they the meanest or tlie greatest, can lx; so ])rofita,bly 
or nobly employed as in the performance of tliis sublime duty. 
And that this field is not yet filled, how can any orn; doubt who 
casts his eyes abroad over tin; moral wilderness of this world, who 
contemplates the pursuits, desires, designs, and ])rinciples of the 
beings that move so busily in it to and fro, witliout an object 
beyond the finding food, be it mental or hodily, for the present 
moment or the present life — it inattei‘s little which- or beyond 
ministering to the desires, under whatevei’ modification they may 
appear, of self-will and self-lov(; 1 When T look to the staTidard of 
habit and principle adopted in the woi ld at large, and then divert 
my eyes for a moment from that spccta*‘lc to t he st andard fixed and 
the picture delineated in the book of reva;lati(»n, then, my l)elovcfl 
father, the conviction flashes on my soul with amoral force; I cannot 
resist, and would not if 1 couhl, that the vimyard still wants 
labourers, that ‘the kingdoms of this world an; not yet b(x;ome the 
kingdoms of our Lord and <d his Christ,’ and that fill they ai*e 
become such, till the frail race of Adam is ]*(;ston'd to tlio know- 
ledge and the likeness of his Maker, till universally and throughout 
the wide world the will of God is become our delight., and its 
accomplishment our first and last <h\sii-<;, tliere can be no claim so 
solemn and imperative as that whicli even now R(;ems to call to us 
with the voice of God from heavam, and to say ‘ I have given Mine 
own Son for this rebellious and apostate world, the sacrifice is offered 
and accepted, but you, you who are basking in the sunbeams of 
Christianity, you who are blessed beyond nn^asurc, and, oh, how 
beyond desert in paremts, in fri(mds, in eveuy cir<nimst.aTicc and 
adjunct that can sweeten your jfilgrimage;, why will you not b(;ar 
to fellow-creatures sitting in darkness and the shadow of death the 
tidings of this universal and incomprclnaisiblo love 'I ’ 

In this, I believe, is included the main reason which influences 
me; a reason as full of joy as of glory : that transcendent reason, 
in comparison with which every other object seems to dwindle into 
utter and absolute insignificance. But I would not (;oneeal from 
you — why should I — that which 1 cannot conceal from myself ; 
that the darker side of this great picture sometimes meets me, and 
it is vain that, shuddering, I attempt to turn away from it. My 
mind involuntarily reverts to the sad and solemn conviction that a 
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fearfully great porti(jn of the world round me is dying in sin. 
This conviction is the result of that same comparison I have men- 
tioned before, between the principles and practices it embraces, 
and those which the Almighty authoritatively enjoins : and enter- 
taining it as I do, how, my beloved parent, can I bear to think of 
my own seeking to wanton in the pleasures of life (I mean even its 
innocent pleasures), or to give up my heart to its business, while 
my fellow-creatures, to whom I am bound by every tie of human 
sympathies, of a common sinfulness and a common redemption, 
day after day are sinking into death ? I mean, not the death of 
the body, whiek is but a gate either to happiness or to misery, but 
that of the soul, the true and the only true death. Can I, with 
this persuasion engrossing me, be justified in inactivity ? or in any 
measure short of the most direct and most effective means of 
meeting, if in any degree- it be possible, these horrible calamities ? 
Nor is impotency and incompetency any argument on the other 
side : if T saw a man drowning I should hold out my hand to help 
him, although 1 were uncertain whether my strength would prove 
sufficient to extricate him or not ; how much more strongly, then, is 
this duty incumbent when there arc thousands on thousands perish- 
ing in sin and ignorance on every side, and where the stake is not 
the addition or subti-action of a few short years from a life, which 
can but be a s];)an, longer or shorter, but the doom, the irrevocable 
doom of spirits made for God, and once like God, but now alienated 
and apostate ? And the remedy which God has provided for this 
portentous evil is not like the ponderous and elaborate contrivances 
of men ; its spear is not, like Goliath’s, the weaver’s beam, but all its 
weapons arc a few ])urc and simple elements of truth, ill calculated, 
like the arms of David, in tlie estimation of the world to attain 
their object, but yet capable of being wielded by a stripling’s 
hand, and y('.t more, ‘mighty, through God, to the pulling down 
of strongliolds.’ 

Wliat I have said is from the bottom of my heart, and put for- 
ward without the smallest reservation of any kind : and 1 have 
said it thus, because in duty bound to do it; and having, too, the 
comfort of the fullest persuasion that even if your judgment should 
disallow it, your affection would pardon it. It is possible, indeed, 
that the (as it seems to me) awful consideration which I have last 
j)ut forward may luave been misstated or misapprehended. Would 
God it may lx; so ! happy should 1 be to find either by reason or 
revelation that the principles of this world were other than I have 
estimated them to be, and consequently that their fate would be 
other likewise. 1 may be under darkness and delusion, having 
(jonsulted with none in this matter; but till it is shown that I am 
so, T am bound by all the most solemn ties, ties not created in this 
world nor to be dissolved with it, hut eternal and changeless as 
our spirits and lie who made them, to regulate my actions with 
reference to these all-important truths — the apostasy of man on 
the one hand, the love of God on the other. Of my duties to men 
as a social being, can any be so important as to tell them of the 
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danger under which I believe them to lie, of the precipice to which 
I fear many are approaching, while thousands have already fallen 
headlong, and others again, even while I write, ai-c continuing to 
fall in a succession of appalling rapidity ? Of my duties io God as 
a rational and responsible being, especially as a being for whom in 
common with all men the precious blood of Christ has been given, 
can any more imperatively and more [)ersuasivcly demand all the 
little 1 can give than this, the proclaiming that one instance of 
God’s unfathomable love which alone so transcends as almost to 
swallow up all others 1 while those others thus ti'ansi'ciided and 
eclipsed are such as would be of themselves by far the highest and 
holiest obligations man could know', did we not know-^ this. 

Thus I have endeavoured to state these truths, if truths they 
are, at least these coiivictions, to you, dwelling upon them at a 
length which may perhaps be tedious and appear allectcd, simply 
as I trust, in order to represent tliem to your mind as mucli to the 
life as possible, I mean as nearly as possible in the light in wdiich 
they have again and again appeai’cd, and do habitually appear, to 
my own, so as to give you the best means in my power of estimat- 
ing the strength or detecting th(‘ w'cakness of those grounds on 
which the conclusions above stated rest. (I have not mentioned 
the benefit I might hope myself to derive from this course of 
living compared with others ; and yet this consideration, though 
here undoubtedly a secondary one, is, I believe, more weighty 
than any of those which can be advaru'ed in favour of an (t})posite 
determination.) 

For some time I doubted wdicther to stat(‘ i‘cas(»ns a.t all : 
fearing that it might appear presumptuous ; but- I resolved to do 
it as choosing rather to imair that risk, than the hazarding an 
appearance of reserve and desire to conceal my ical sentiments 
from one who has a right to see into the bottom of my heai’t. 

Yet one trespass more L must make on your patience. It may 
perhaps seem that the indnconients ( have stated are of an unusual 
character, unsubstantial, romantic, theoretical and not practical. 
Unusual, indeed, they are : because (though it is not without 
diffidence that I bring tliis sw'eeping chaigo — indeed, I should not 
dare to bring it were it not brought eksew’here) it is a rare thing in 
this world even where right actions are })erformed to ground them 
upon right motives. At least, 1 am convinced that there are 
fundamental errors on this subject very prevalent— tiiat they are 
in general fixed far too low% and that the height of our standard of 
practice must ever be adapted more or less to that of principle. 
God only knows whether this be right. But hence it has been that 
I have endeavoured, I trust not improperly, to put these motives 
forward in the simplicity of that form wherein they seem to me to 
come down from the throne of God to the hearts of men; and to 
consider my prospects and obligations, not under all the limitations 
which a highly artificial state of society might seem to impose 
upon them, but direct and undiluted ; not, in short, as one who 
has certain pursuits to follow, certain objects of his own to gain, 
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and relations to fulfil, and arrangements to execute — but as a being 
destined shortly to stand before the judgment seat of God, and 
there give the decisive account of his actions at the tribunal whose 
awards admit of no evasion and of no appeal. 

That I kav(> viewed them in this light I dare not assert ; but I 
have wished and striven to view tliem so, and to weigh them, and 
to answer these questions in the same manner as I must answer 
them on that day when the trumpet of tiie archangel shall arouse 
the living and the dead, and when it will bo demanded of me in 
common witb all others, how I have kept and how employed that 
which was committed to my charge. I dare not pretend that I 
could act even up to the standard here fixed, but I can eye it 
though distant, with longing hope, and look upwards for the power 
whicli I know is all-suflicient, and therefore sufficient to enable 
even such an one as myself to reach it. 

Viewing, then, these considerations in such a light as this, I can 
come to no other conclusion, at least unaided, than that the work 
of spreading religion lias a claim infinitely transcending all others 
in dignity, in solemnity, and in usefulness : destined to continue 
in force until tlic happy moment come when every human being has 
been made fully and effectually acquainted with his condition and 
its remedies — when too, as it seems to me, it will be soon enough — 
of course, 1 lay down this rule for myself, provided as I am to the 
extent of my wants and very far beyond them — to devise other 
occupations : now it behoves me to discharge the overwhelming 
obligation whic'li summons me to this. 

I have scari‘.cly mentioned my beloved mother in the whole of 
this letter ; for though little has ever passed between us on this 
subject through the medium of language, and nothing whatever, 
I believe, since I last spoke with you upon it, yet I have long been 
well aware of the tendency of her desires, long indeed before my 
own in any degree coincided with them. 

I await with deference and interest the communication of your 
desires upon this subject : earnestly desiring that if I have said 
anything through pride or self-love, it may be forgiven me at your 
hands, and by God through his Son ; and that if my statements 
be false, or exaggerated, or romantic, or impracticable, I may, by 
His mercy and through your instrumentality or that of others, be 
brought back to my light mind, and taught to hold the truth of 
God ill all its sobriety as avcII as in all its force. — And believe me 
ever, iny beloved and bonoiircd father, your affectionate and 
dutiful son, VVm. E. GLADSTONE. 


Joint GlaJsfonr to his Son 

Leammgton, 10 Ang, 1830. 

My beloved William, — I have read and given my best con- 
sideration to your letter, dated the 4th, which I only received 
yesterday. I did hope that you would have delayed making up 
your mind on a subject so important as your future pursuits in 
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life must be to yourself and to us all, until you had completed 
those studies connected with the attainment of the honours or 
distinctions of which you were so justly ambitious, and on which 
your mind seemed so bent when we last communicated respecting 
them. You know my opinion to be, that the field lor actual useful- 
nesB to our fellow-creatures, where a disposition to exercise it 
actively exists, is more circumscribed and limited in the occupa- 
tions and duties of a clergyman, whose sphere of jiction, unless 
pluralities are admitted (as 1 am sure they would not be advocated 
by you) is necessarily in a great <legree confined to his parish, than 
in those professions or pursuits which lead to a more general 
knowledge, as well as a more general intercourse with mankind, 
such as the law, taking it as a basis, and introduction to public life, 
to which I had looked forward for you, considering you, as I do, 
peculiarly well qualified to bo made thus eminently useful to 
others, with credit and satisfaction to yourself. There is no doubt 
but as a clergyman, faithfully and conscientiously dischaiging the 
duties of that oflSce to those whose spiritual interests are entrusted 
to your care, should you eventually be placed in that situation, 
that you may have both comfort and satisfaction, with few worldly 
responsibilities, but you will allow me to doubt whether the picture 
your perhaps too sanguine mind has drawn in your letter before 
me, would ever be practically realised. Be this as it may, when- 
ever your mind shall bo finally made up on this most important 
subject, I shall trust to its being eventually for your good, what- 
ever that determination may be. In the meantime I am certainly 
desirous that those studies with which you have been occupied in 
reading for your degree may be follo^ved up, wlicther the shorter 
or longer period may be necessary to prepare you foi* the results. 
You are young and have ample time before you. Lot notin’ iig be 
done rashly j be consistent with yourself, and avail }’ourself of all 
the advantages placed within your reach. If, when that ordeal is 
passed, you should continue to thiidv as you now do, 1 shall not 
oppose your ilten preparing yourself for the churcli, but I do 
hope that your final determination will not until then he taken, 
and that whatever events may occur in the interval, you will 
give them such weight and consideration as they may appear to 
merit. . . . Your mother is much as usual. — With our united and 
affectionate love, I ever am your afi'ectionate father, 

John (L.adstonk. 


CANADA, J838 
Vol. 1 . 'poiijt 144 

Jan. 20 / 38. — To-day there was a meeting on Canada at 
Sir R. Peel’s. There were present Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Aberdeen, Ripon, Ellenborough, Stanley, Hardinge, and others. . , . 
Peel said he did not object to throwing out the government pro- 
vided it were done by us on our own principles ; but that to throw 
them out on radical principles would be most unwise. He agreed 
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that less might have been done, but was not willing to take the 
responsibility of refusing what the government asked. He thought 
that this rebellion had given a most convenient opportunity for 
settling the question of the Canadian constitution, which had long 
been a thorny one and inaccessible; that if we postponed the 
settlement by giving the assembly another trial, the revolt would 
be forgotten, and in colder blood the necessary powers might be 
refused. He thought that when once you went into a measure of 
a despotic character, it was well to err, if at all, on the side of 
sufficiency ; Lord Kipon strongly concurred. The duke sat with 
his hand to his ear, turning from one towards another round the 
circle as they took up the conversation in succession, and said 
nothing till directly and pressing)/ called U})on by Peel, a simple 
but striking example of the self-forgetfulness of a great man. 

Jan. 26/38. — I was myself 2 >rcsent at about eight hours on 
throe occasions] of discussion in Peel’s house upon the Canadian 
question and bill, and there was one meeting held to which I was 
not summoned. The conservative amendments were all adopted 
in the thoroughly straightforward view of looking simply at the 
bill and not at the government and the position of parties. Peel 
used these emphatic words: ‘Thq)end upon it, our course is the 
direct one ; don’t do anything that is wrong for the sake of putting 
them out ; don’t avoid anything that is right for the sake of keep- 
ing them in.' Every one of these jmirits has now been carried 
without limitation or exception. For the op 2 )osition party this is, 
in familiar language, a feather in its cap. The whole has been 
carefully, thoroughly, and effectually done. Nothing since I have 
been in parliament — not even the defeat of the Church Pate 
measure last ycai* -has been of a kind to tell so strikingly as 
regards a])pcaranc(*s u])on the com[)arative credit of the two 
parties. 


SIK R015KRT PREL’.S (JOVERNMENT 
To/. /. paffe :J47 

In the great inouniain of Mr. Glads/anJs papers I have come across 
an unjinishcil and undated draft of a letter written hy him for the 
Queen in 1880 on Sir Bohrt J*eeVs government : — 

Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reverts to the letter which 
your Majesty addressed to liim a few days back, and in which 
your Majesty condescended to recollect and to remind him of the 
day now nearly forty years ago, a day he fears not altogether one 
of pleasure to your Majesty, when together with others he had 
the honour to be sworn of your Majesty’s privy council. Your 
^Majesty is pleased to pronounce upon the government then in- 
stalled into office a high eulogy : a eulogy which Mr. Gladstone 
would presume, as far as he may, to echo. He values it, and 
values the recollection of the men who principally composed it, 
because it was, in the first place, a most honourable and high- 
minded government ; because its legislative acts tended greatly, 
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and almost uniformly, to increase the wellbeing of the country, 
and to strengthen the attachment of the people to the throne and 
the laws ; while it studied in all things to maintain the reverse of 
an ambitious or disturbing policy. 

It was Mr. Gladstone’s good fortune to live on terms of intimacy, 
and even aifoction, with the greater portion of its principal and 
more active members until the close of their valued lives ; and 
although he is far from thinking that they, and he himself with 
them, committed no serious errors, yet it is his conviction that in 
many of the most important rules of public policy that govern- 
ment surpassed generally the governments which have succeeded 
it, whether liberal or conservative. Among them he would men- 
tion purity in patronage, financial strictness, l(»yal adherence to 
the principle of public economy, jealous regard to the rights of 
parliament, a single eye to the public interest, strong aversion to 
extension of territorial responsibilities, and a frank admission of 
the rights of foreign countries as ecpial to those of their own. 
With these recollections of the political character of Sir K. Peel 
and his government Mr. Gladstone has in no way altered his 
feelings of regard and respect for them. In all the points ho has 
mentioned he would desire to tread in their Bte])s, and in many 
of them, or at least in some, ho has no hope of soon seeing them 
equalled. The observance of such principles is in liis conviction 
the best means of disarming radicalism of wliatcv cr is djingcrous 
in its composition, and bo would feed more completely at ease as 
to the future prospects of this country could he foci more sure of 
their being faithfully observed. 

Mr. Gladstone is, and has been, but a learner through bis life, 
and he can claim no special gift of insight into the future: the 
history of his life may not be llattcring to his self-love, but bo has 
great consolation in believing that the grr^at legislative acts of the 
last half-century, in most of which he has had some share . , . 

adnd here the frag went clones. 


CRISIS ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 1841 
Vot /. pwjc JG7 

In 1841 the whig government raised the question of the sugar 
duties, and proposed to substitute a protective duty of 12/ per 
cwt. for the actual or virtual prohibition of foreign sugars which 
had up to that time subsisted. They were strongly opposed, and 
decisively beaten. The argument used against them was, I think, 
twofold. There was the protection plea on behalf of the West 
Indians whose estates were now worked only by free laboui' — 
and there was the great and pojmlar contention that the measure 
not only admitted sugar the product of slave labour, which we 
would not allow our own colonies to employ, but that our new 
supplies would he derived from Brazil, and above all from Cuba 
and Puerto Pico, where the slave trade was ram])ant, and was 
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prosecuted on an enormous scale. The government of Sir B, 
Peel largely modified our system. Its general professions were 
the abolition of prohibition, and the reduction of protective duties 
to a moderate rate. In 1844 it was determined to deal with the 
sugar duties, and to admit sugar at, I think, a rate of 10/ per 
cwt. beyond the rate for Bntistgrown. But we had to bear in 
mind the arguments of 1841, and it was determined that the 
sugars so to be admitted were to bo the product of free labour 
only. There was some uncertainty from whence they were to 
come. Java produced sugar largely, under a system involving 
certain restraints, but as we contended essentially free. The 
whole argument, however, was difficult and perplexed, and a 
parliamentary combination was formed against the government. 
The opposition, with perfect consistency, mustered in full force. 
The West Indian interest, which, though much reduced in wealth, 
still subsisted as a parliamentary entity, was keenly arrayed on 
the same side. There were some votes attracted by dislike, 
perhaps, to the argument on our side, which appeared to be com- 
plex and over-refined. A meeting of the party was held in order 
to confront the crisis. Sir Robert Peel stated his case in a speech 
which was thought to bo haughty and unconciliatory. I do not 
recollect whether there was hostile discussion, or whether silence 
and the sulks prevailed. But I remember that when the meeting 
of the party broke up, Sir Robert Peel said on quitting the room 
that it was the worst meeting he had ever attended. It left 
disagreeable anticipations as to the division which was in im- 
mediate prospect. . . . The opposition in general had done what 
they could to strengthen their momentary association with the 
West Indian conservatives. Their hopes of a majority depended 
entirely upon conservative votes. Of course, therefore, it was vital 
to confine the attack to the merits of the question immediately 
before the House, as an attack upon the policy of the government 
generally could only strengthen it by awakening the susceptibilities 
of party and so reclaiming the stray voters to the administration. 
Lord Howick, entering into the debate as the hours of enhanced 
interest began, made a speech whifR attacked the conservative 
policy at large, and gave the opening for an effective reply. Lord 
Stanley perceived his opportunity and turned it to account with 
great force anti adroitness. In a strictly retaliatory speech, he 
wound up conservative sentiment on behalf of ministers, and 
restored the tone of the House. The clouds of the earlier evening 
hours dispersed, and the govcriiment was victorious. Two 
speeches, one negatively and the other positively, reversed the 
prevailing current, and saved the administration. I have never 
known a parallel case. The whole honour of the fray, in the 
ministerial sense, redounded to Lord Stanley. I doubt whether in 
the twenty-six years of his after life he ever struck such a stroke 
as this. 
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COLONIAL POLICY 

{ oL I. page 302 

You have reversed, within the last seventy years, every one 
of these salutary principles. Your policy has been this ; you have 
retained at home the management of and property in colonial 
lands. You have magnificent sums figuring in 3'our estimates for 
the ordinary expenses of their governments, instead of allowing 
them to bear their own expenses. Instead of sufl’ering them to 
judge what are the measures best adapted to secure their peaceful 
relations with the aboriginal tribes, and endeavouring to secure 
their good conduct — instead of telling them that they must not 
look for help from you unless they maintain the principles of 
justice, you tell them, ‘ You must not meddle with the relations 
between yourselves and the natives ; that is a matter for parliji- 
ment^; a minister sitting in Downing Street must determine how 
the local relations between the inhabitants of the colony and the 
aboriginal tribes are to be settled, in every ]){)int down to the 
minutest detail. Nay, even their strictly internal police your 
soldiery is often called upon to maintain. Then, again, the idea of 
their electing their own ofiicers is, of couise, revolutionary in the 
extreme — if not invading the royal supremacy, it is something 
almost as bad, dismembering the empire; and as to making tlieii’ 
own laws upon their local affairs without interference or control 
from us, that is really an innovation so opposed to all ideas of 
imperial policy, that 1 think my honourable friend the member 
for Southwark (Sir William Molcsworth) lias beem the first man 
in the House bold enough to jiropose it. Thus, in fact, the 
principles on which our colonial administration was once con- 
ducted have been precisely reversed. Out* colonies have come 
to be looked upon as being, not munieijmlities endowed with 
internal freedom, but petty states. If you had only kept to the 
fundamental idea of your foi*efathcrs, that these were municipal 
bodies founded within the sliadow and cin(;ture of your imperial 
powers — that it was your laisincss to impose on them such 
positive restraints as you thought necessary, and having done sf), 
to leave them free in everything else — all those principles, instead 
of being reversed, would have survived in full vigour — you would 
have saved millions, I was going to say countless millions, to 
your exchequer; but you would have done something far more 
important by planting societies more worthy by far of the source 
from which they spring ; for no man can read the history of the 
great American Revolution without seeing that a hundred years 
ago your colonies, such as they then were, with the institutions 
they then possessed, and the political relations in which they then 
stood to the mother-country, bred and reared men of mental 
stature and power such as far surpassed anything that colonial life 
is now commonly considered to be capable of producing . — Speech 
oh second reading of the New Zealand Constitution hill, May 21, 1852. 
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FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OP 1853 AS AFFECTING 
IRELAND 
Vol. /. page. /fOfi 

When the report of the Irish Financial Relations Commission of 1894 
was named to him, Mr. Gladstone made the following observations : — 

The changes adopted in that year were explained in my budget 
speech, and will be found in my volume of Financial Statements, 
pp. 53, 60, and 69. They affected the Spirit Duties and the 
Income-Tax. 

1. The Spirit Duties . — We laid 8d. per gallon upon Irish spirits, 
imposed a£ the same time Is. per gallon in Scotland, and laid it 
down that the equalisation of the duty in the three countries 
would require a reduction of the duty of 8s. chargeable in England. 
Sir Robert I^eel had imposed Is. per gallon on Irish spirits in' 
1842, but was defeated by the smuggler, and repealed the duty in 
consequence of the failure. In 1842 the duty was levied by a 
separate revenue police. I abolished this separate police, and 
lianded the duty to the constabulary force, which raised it, and 
without difliculty. 

2. The Income.- Tax was also in that year extended to Ireland. I 
pointed out that Sir Robert Peel, in imposing the burden on Great 
Britain, proposed to gi\m a compensation for it by progressive 
reductions of duty on consumable commodities, and that Ireland 
had for twelve years enjoyed her full share of the compensation 
without undergoing any part of the burden; but I also laid it 
down as a fundamental principle that the peace income-tax was to 
be tcmpoi’aiy, and I computed that it might cease in 1860. This 
(iomputatiou was d(ifcatcd, first by the Crimean war, second by a 
change of ideas as to expenditure and establishments which 1 did 
eveiytliing in my power to check, but which began to creep in 
with, and after, that war. We were enabled to hold it in check 
dining the government of 1859-66. It has since that time, and 
esjiecially in these last years, lirokcn all bounds. But although the 
computation of 1853 was defeated, the principle that the income- 
tax sliould be tem])orary was never forgotten, at least by me, and 
in the year 1874 I redeemed my pledge by pro] losing, as mentioned, 
to repeal it— a course which would have saved the country a sum 
whidi it is ditiicult to reckon, but very large. This fact which was 
in the ])ublie mind in 1853 when the income-tax was temporary, is 
the key to the whole position. From this point of view we must 
combine it with the remission of the consolidated annuities. I have 
not now the means of making the calculation exactly, but it will be 
found that a descending income-tax on Ireland for seven years at 
7d., then 6(1., then 5d., is largely, though not completely, balanced 
by that remission. It will thus be seen that the finance of 1853 is 
not responsilfie either for a permanent peace income-tax upon 
Ireland, or for the present equalisation of the spirit duties. At the 
same time, I do not mean to condemn those measures. I condemn 
utterly the extravagance of the civil expenditure in Ireland, which, 
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if Ireland has been unjustly taxed, cannot for a moment bo pleaded 
as a compensation. I reserve my judgment whether political 
equality can be made compatible with privilege in point of taxation. 
1 admit, for my own part, that in 1853 I never wont back to the 
union whence the difiiculty springs, but only to the union of the 
exchequers in or about 1817. It is impossible to resist the 
authority which has now affirmed that we owe a pecuniary, as well 
as a political debt to Ireland. 


FINANCIAL PROPOSAL OF 1853 
Vol, 1, pa<jc, //7i> 

Mr. Gladstmir to Sir Siafford Northcofc 

Aug. 6, 1862. — I have three main observations to make upon 
the conversion scheme, two of which arc confessions, and one a 
maxim for an opposition to remember. 

1. In the then doubtful state of foreign politics, had I been 
capable of fully appreciating it at the time, I ought not to have 
made the proposal. 

2. Such a proposal when made by a government ought either 
to be resisted outright, or allowed to pass, Ido not say without 
protest, but without delay. For that can do notliing but mischief 
to a proposal depending on public imjiression. The same course 
should be taken as is taken in the case of loans. 

3. I am sorry to say I made a more serious error, as regards the 
fSouth Sea Stocks, than the origi:: ' 2 1 proposal. In the summer, 1 think, 
of 1853, and a good while before harvest the company jiroposed to 
me to take Mr. Goulburn's 3 per cents, to an equal amount in 
lieu of their own. They were at the time more valuable and 1 
refused ; but it would have been wise to acccqit, not because the 
event proved it so, but because the state of things at tlic time was 
so far doubtful as to have made this kind of insurance prudent. 

For the benefit of the expert^ I give Mr. Gladstones further ohse /ra- 
tions on this highly technical rnaUer : — 

I have other remarks to offer. I write, however, from jnemory. 
Three millions of the £8,000,000 were paid in exchequ(',r bills. 
The difference between £100 and the price of consols at the time 
may, in argument at least, fairly be considered as public loss. 
You say it was 90 or 91. We could not, however, if the operation 
had not taken place, have applied our surplus 3‘evcnuo with 
advantage to the reduction of debt. The balaiK^e.s would have been 
richer by £5,000,000, but wc had to raise seven millions for the 
services of the year 1854-5. Now, as I am making mysedf liable 
for the loss of half a million of money in repaying the South S()a 
Company, and thereby starving the balanrxss, I am entitled to say 
on the other hand that the real loss is to be measured by the 
amount of necessity created for replenishing them, and the charge 
entailed in effecting it. This I think was done by the exchequer 
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bonds : and beyond all doubt a large saving was effected to the 
public by raising money upon those bonds, instead of borrowing 
in consols at 84 or thereabouts, which I think would have been the 
price for which we should in that year have borrowed — say, at 84. ■ 
The redemption price, i.c. the price at which on the average 
consols liave been in recent times redeemed, can hardly I think be 
loss than 95, and may be higher. There was in 1854 a strong 
combination in the City to compel a ‘loan’ by bearing the 
funds ; and when it was defeatc^xl by the vote of the House of 
Commons, a rapid reaction took place, several millions, as I under- 
stand, were lost by tlie ‘bear,’ and the attempt was not renewed 
in 1855, when the loan was, I believe, made on fair terms, relatively 
to the state of the market. 


THE REFORM BILL OF 1854 
Vol. I. page 401 

In cabinet on AVednesday Lord John Russell opened the question 
of the RefoT'm bill, stated the prf)spect of defeat on Sir E. Bering’s 
motion, and (‘.xpressed his willingness to postpone the measure 
until the 27th April. Lord Palmerston recommended postpone- 
ment altogether. Lord Alxndeen and Graham Were averse to any 
postponement, the latter even declaring his opinion that we ought 
at the time when the Quc(m’s Speech was framed to have assumed 
the present state of circumstances as inevitable, and that, there- 
fore, we had no apology or ground for change; further, that we 
ought if necessary to dissolve upon defeat in order to carry the 
measure. No one else went this length. All the three I have named 
were, from their different points of view, disposed to concur in the 
expedient of postponement, which none of them preferred on its 
merits. Of the rest of the cabinet, Molesworth and I expressed 
decidedly our prefereiujc for the more decided course of at once 
giving up the bill for the year, as did the chancellor, and this for the 
ultimate interest of the ])lan itself. Lord Lansdowne, Wood, Claren- 
don, Hc'rbert were all, with more or less decision of phrase, in the 
same sense. Newcastle, Granville, and Argyll were, I believe, of the 
same mind. But all were willing to accept the postponement until 
April 27, rather than the very serious alternative. Molesworth 
and I both expressed our apprehension that this course would in 
the (Uid subject the government to far more of censure and of 
suspicion than if W(', dealt with the difficulty at once. Next day 
Lord flohn came to see me, and told me ho had the idea that in 
April it might proliably be found advisable to divide the part 
nf the bill which enfranchises new classes from that which dis- 
franchises ])laces and nnlistributcs seats; with a view of passing 
the first and letting the latter take its chance ; as the popular feel- 
ing would tell for the first while the selfish interests were provoked 
by the last. He thought that withdrawal of the bill was equivalent 
to defeat, and that cither must lead to a summary winding up of 
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tile session. I said tlic division of the bill was a new idea and a 
new light to me ; but observed lhat it would by no means help 
Graham, who felt himself chiefly tied to the disfranchising part ; 
and submitted to him that his view of a withdrawal of the bill, 
given such circumstances as would alone induce the cabinet to 
think of it, was more unfavourable than the case warranted. — 
March 3, 1854. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
IW. I. patjc oil 

Extracts from a letter to Lord John, Russell, Jan. 20, 1854 

... I do not hesitate to say that one of the grimt recommen- 
dations of the change in my eyes would be its tendency to strengthen 
and multiply the ties between the higher classes and the possession 
of administrative power. As a member for Oxford, I look forward 
eagerly to its operation. There, happily, we are not without some 
lights of experience to throw upon this part of the subject. The 
objection which I always hear there from persons who wish to 
retain restrictions upon elections is this: ‘If you leave them to 
examination, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and the other ]>ublic schools 
will carry everything.* 1 have a sti’ong impression that the 
aristocracy of this country are even superior in liatnral gifts, on 
the average, to the mass: but it is plain that witli their acquired 
advantages, their insensible education, irrespective of book-learning, 
they have an immense superioi-ity. This applies in its degree to all 
those who may be called gentlemen by birth and training ; and it 
must be remembered that an essential part of any such plan as is 
now under discussion is the separation of work, wherever it can be 
made, into mechanical and intellectual, a separation which will 
open to the highly educated class a carc'cr, and give them a 
command over all the higher parts of the civil service, which up to 
this time they have never enjoyed. . . . 

I must admit that the aggregate means now possessed by 
government for carrying on business in the House of Commons 
are not in excess of the real need, and will not bear serious 
diminution. I remember being alarmed as a young man when 
Lord Althorp said, or Avas said to have said, that this country could 
no longer be governed by patronage. But wdiilc sitting thirteen 
years for a borough with a humble constituency, and sj)ending 
near ten of them in opposition, I Avas struck by finding that the 
loss or gain of access to government patronage Avas nob traceable in 
its effect upon the local political influences. I concluded from this 
that it was not the intrinsic A^alue of patronage (which is really 
none, inasmuch as it does not, or ought not, to multiply the 
aggregate number of ])laces to bo given, but only acts on the 
mode of giving them) that was regarded, but simply that each 
party liked and claimed to be upon a footing of equality Avith 
their neighbours. Just in the same Avay, it Avas considered neces- 
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sary that haiidsmoii, llagnioii, and the rest, should be paid four 
times the value of their services, without any intention oi bribery, 
but because it was the custom, and was done on the other side — 
in places whei’e tliis was thought essential, it has now utterly 
vanished away, and yet the people vote and work for their cause 
as zealously as they did before. May not this after all be found 
to be the case in the House of Commons as well as in many 
constituencies ? . . . 

It might increase the uncertainties of the government in the 
House of Commons on particular nights ; but is not the hold even 
now uncertain as companjd with what it was thirty or forty years 
ago ; and is it really w(;akcr for general and for good purposes, on 
accf)unt of that uncertainty, than it then was ? i have hoard you 
explain with great force to tlic House this change in the position of 
governments siiu^c the Reform bill, as a legitimate accompaniment 
of (ihanges in our political state, by virtue of which we appeal mm'e 
to reason, less to habit, direct interest or force. May not this be 
another h^gitimate and measured step in the same direction % May 
we not got, J will not say more ease and certainty for the loader of 
the House, but more real and more honourable strength with the 
b(‘-ttor and, in the long run, the lailing part of the community, by a 
signal proof of coi’dial desire that the processes by which govern- 
ment is carried on should not in elections only, but elsewhere too 
be honourable and pure % T speak with diffidence ; but remember- 
ing that at the revolution we passed over from prerogative to 
patronage, and that since the revolution we have also passed from 
bribery to influence, I cannot think the process is to end here ; and 
after all we have seen of the good sense and good feeling of the 
community, though it may be too sanguine, I cherish the hope 
that the day is now near at hand, or actually come, when in 
pursuit not of visionary notions, but of a groat practical and 
economical improvement, we may safely give yet one more new and 
striking sign of rational confidence in the intelligence and character 
of the p(‘Ople. 


MR. (GLADSTONE AND THE BANK 
YoL I. page 5 19 

From tlie time I took olRcc as chancellor of the exchequer I 
began to learn that the sUito held in the face of the Bank and the 
City an essentially false position as to finance. When those rela- 
tions began, the state was justly in ill odour as a fraudulent 
bankrupt who was ready on occasion to add force to fraud. After 
the revolution it adopted better methods though often for unwise 
purposes, and in order to induce monied men to be lenders it came 
forward under the countenance of the Bank as its sponsor. Hence 
a position of subserviency which, as the idea of public faith grew 
up and gradually attained to solidity, it became the interest of the 
Bank and the City to prolong. This was done by amicable and 
accommodating measures towards the government, whose position 
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was thus cushioned and made easy in order that it might be willing 
to give it a continued acquiescence. The hinge of the whole situa- 
tion was this : the government itself was not to be a substantive 
power in matters of finance, but "vvas to leave the money power 
supreme and unquestioned. In the conditions of that situation I 
was reluctant to acquiesce, and T began to fight against it by 
financial self-assertion from the first, though it was only by the 
establishment of the Post Ofiiee Savings Banks and their great pro- 
gressive development that the finance minister lias been provided 
with an instrument sufHciently powerful to make him iiulojicndent 
of the Bank and the City jiowm- when he has oci'asion for sums in 
seven figures. I was tenaciously opyiosed by the go\u',rnor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank, who had seats in jiarliament, and I 
had the City for an antagonist on almost every occasion. — Undated 
fragment, 

THE PUKE OF NEWCASTLE ANP SIDNEY HERBERT 
Vol. I. page 5.J1 

AVith reference to tlic Crimean war, I may give a curious example 
of the power of self-deception in the, most luiright men. The oflices 
of colonial secretary and wair minister wci’c', in (‘onformity with usage, 
united in the hands of the Duke of N(‘W(;astle. On the ouOireak 
of war it became nccessaiy to siqiarati^ them. It evidently lay with 
the holder to choose which he ’w<)ul(l keep. 'Flni duke (^lecti'd for 
the war department, and publicly declared that ho did this in com- 
pliance with the unanimous d(‘sire of his colh'agucs. And no one 
contradicted him. A¥e could only ‘grin and Ix'ar it.’ 1 cannot pro- 
tend to know the sentiments of each and eviny minister on the 
matter. But 1 myself, and (!very one with whom J hap])(nied to 
communicate, were very strongly of an opposite o])inion. Tlui 
duke wus well qualified for the colonial scjal.s, for he was a states- 
man; ill for the war office, as he was no administrator. J Ixdicve 
we all desired that Lord Palmcr.ston should have been war minister. 
It might have made a difTerence as to the tolerance of the feebhi and 
incapable administration of our army l)ofoi*e Sebastopol. Imhicd, ] 
remember hearing Lord Palmerston suggest in cabinet the recall of 
Sir Richard Airy. 

In that crisis one man suffered most unju.^tly. 1 m(‘an Sidney 
Herbert. To some extent, perhaps, his extraordinary and most 
just popularity led people to refrain from yiouring on him those vials 
of wrath to which liis office exposed him in the eyes cspijcially of 
the uninformed. The duties of his department were really 
financial. I suppose it to be doubtful wdiether it was iKjt the duty 
of the secretary of state’s dejDartment to deal with the cjucstion of 
supply for the army, leaving to him only the management of the 
purchasing part. I3ut I conceive it c.ould be subjiMit to no doubt 
at all that it was the duty of the administrative dcjiartment of the 
army on the spot to anticipate and make known their wants for 
the coming winter. This, if my memory serves me, they wholly 
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failed to do : and, the Duke of Newcastle’s staff being in truth very 
little competent, Herbert strained himself morning, noon, and 
night to invent wants for the army, and according to his best 
judgment or conjecture to supply them. So was laden the great 
steamer which wont to the bottom in the harbour of Balaclava. 
And so came Herbert to be abused for his good deeds . — Autobich 
graphic Noie^ Sept. 17, 1897. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 
VoL /. page Slfi 

l\Jr. Gladstone to Duke of Argyll 

Od. 18, ’55. — You have conferred a groat obligation on me by 
putting me into the witness-])ox, and asking mo why I thought last 
year that wc were under an obligation to Lord Palmerston for ‘ con- 
centrating the attention of the cabinet on the expedition to the 
Crimea.’ Such was then my feeling, entertained so strongly that 
I even wrote to him for the purpose of giving to it the most direct 
expression. And such is my feeling still. I think the fall of 
Sebastopol, vi(}wed in itself and apart from the mode in which it 
has b(;cn brought a))out, a great henetit to Europe. . . . This 
bcnetit I should have contemplated with high and, so to speak, 
unmixed satisfaction, were I well assured as to the means by which 
we had acdiicved it. But, of course, there is a great difference 
between a war which T felt, lu)W(‘.ver grievous it was, yet to be just 
and needful, and a war carried on without any adequate justifica- 
tion; so far as 1 can to this hour tell, without even any well-defined 
practical object. . . . Your letter (if I must now pass from the 
defensive) stauns to nui to involve assumptions as to our right 
to reclify tlu^ distribution of political power by bloodshed, which 
carry it far b(yond just bounds. In the hour of success doctrines 
and ])olicy are applauded, or ]mss unquestioned even under mis- 
giving, which are A ery diffenuitly handled at a period of disaster, 
or when a nation comes to feel the embarrassments it has accumu- 
lated. d’he government are certainly giving effect to the public 
opinion of the day. If that be a justification, they have it : as all 
governments of England have had, in all wars, at eighteen months 
from their commencement. Apart from the commanding considera- 
tion of our duty as men and Christians, I am not less an objector 
to the post-April-polic}", on the ground of its certain or probable 
e.onsequenecs — in respect first and foremost to Turkey ; in respect 
to the proper })la(ai and poAver of France ; in respect to the interest 
which Europ<' has in keeping luw (and us all) Avithin such place and 
pow(T ; in respect to the permanence of our friendly relations with 
her; and lastly, in respect to the effects of continued war upon the 
condition of our own people, and the stability of our institutions. 
But each of these rec[uires an octavo volume. I must add another 
head : 1 vioAv with alarm the future use against England of the 
arguments and accusations avc use against Russia. 
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Dec, 1. — Wlmt T tiiid press hardest anieng the reproaches upon 
me is this; — ‘You went to war for limited objects ; why did you 
not take into account the high probability that those objects would 
be^ lost sight of in the excitement which war tmgenders, and that 
this war, if once begun, would receive an extension far beyond 
your views and wishes.’ 

Dec. 3. — I do moan that the reproach I named is tin; one most 
nearly just. What the weight due to it is, 1 forbear finally to 
judge until I sec the conclusion of this tremendous drama. But I 
quite see enough to l)e aware that the particular hazard in question 
ought to have been njore sensibly and clearly before me. It ma?/ 
be good logic and good sense, I think, to say : — ‘I will forego ends 
that are just, for fear of being dri\'en upon the ])ursuit of others 
that are not so.’ AVhether it w so in a particular ease depends very 
much upon the probable amount of the driving power, and of the 
resisting force which may be at onr command. 

BUIJXJKT OF 18G0 

VoL I. pa<jc. f>(U) 

Sir William Heafheote wrote to ]\fr. Gladstone, May 4, 18(11 : — 

I understood you in your rebukes of Lewis in 1857, to ])0 aim- 
ing not only at a change of his jdan of finanet; in that ])articu]ar 
year, but (if that were imj)ossi})l(^, or at least could not ])c carried), 
at a resumption as early as circumst;ine.(5S would allow, of what you 
thought the proper line of action which he insisted on suspending. 
Income-tax and war duties on Lvi and sugar W(‘re and would 
continue to be, as I understood, tin; pi'imaiy claimants for reduc- 
tion of taxation, in your judgment. . . . d’he very vi'Jiemence of 
your convictions and expressions on hath (x^casions pcrj)lcxes me. 

Mr. Gladstone replied the same da.y : — 

. . . You think, 1. That 1 bound myself to the rctluciioii of the 
tea and sugar duties as a prdicy for future oficasions, and not 
merely for the issue then raised. 2. That in like manner T was 
bound to the reduction and abolition of the income-tax. 3. 1’hat 
even if there ai^ose in the system of our ex[)enditnre a great change, 
involving an increase of tern or fifteen iniliioiis of money f)ver 1853, 
I was still in consistency bound to hold over tlui first chance of 
reduction for income-tax, tea and sugar. 4. That cons(j{]uently 
until these duties were remitted I could not propose to prosecute 
any commercial reforms involving, as nearly all of them do, a 
sacrifice of revenue for a time. 5. It is l)ecause I ha\'(i d(part-cd 
from these positions by j>roposing a multitude of i*edn(4ions and 
abolitions of duty, other than tlie three mentioned, and partly or 
wholly in preference to them, that you have lost confidence in my 
judgment on these matters (a confidence to which I do not pretend 
that I had ever any claim). 

If I have interpreted you aright, and I hope you will tell mo 
whether I have done so or not, this is all to me exceedingly 
curious ; such are the difierences in the opinions of men formed 
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from tlicir diiFerciit points of view. Now 1 will give you mine. 
To give effect to the pledge of honour, by which I became bound 
in 1853, 1 made a desperate effort in 1857, with all the zeal of which 
I was capable, and with all the passion to which I am liable. It 
was rny opinion that the course then taken would be decisive as to 
the operations in I860, for the income-tax never can be got rid of 
except by prospective finance, reaching over several years, and 
liable to impediment and disturbance accordingly. I therefore 
protested against the whole scale of expenditure then proposed ; 
as well as against particular kinds of expenditure to which I might 
refer. I likewise protested against the provision for that expendi- 
ture which the government of the day proposed. First, because 
the expenditure itself was excessive, in my view. Secondly, 
because in the mode of that provision I thought the remission of 
income-tax was large out of all proportion to the remission on 
indirect taxes ; <aiid this disproportion I regarded as highly 
dangerous. I determined to h^t no political prejudice stand , in 
my way, and to test to the best of my very feeble power the 
opinion of pai'liament with respect to tea and sugar. I stated 
that if the opinion of jiarliament were against me I should not 
factiously prolong the contest but should withdraw from it. Not 
only was the opinion of parliament against me, but it so happened 
that Uio opinion of the country was immediately afterwards taken by 
a dissolution on that and on other kindred questions. The country 
affirmed the policy of liord Palmerston, and the policy of a materially 
increased expenditure, by an overwhelming majority. I had mis- 
judged ])u1)lic opinion ; tliey had read it aright. After the dissolu- 
tion of 1857, Sir George Lewis Avho had previously raised the tea 
and sugai’ duties for one year, proposed to raise them for two 
more. ^ T inimediatcly followed in debate, and thanked him warmly 
for doing it. All this of course 1 can prove. I said, we are going 
to have more cxpenditui e, we must therefore have more taxation. 

As I have gone thus far with my history, I will conclude it. 
Notwithstanding what had happened, I did not absolutely abandon 
at that time the hope that wc might still roach in 18G0 a state which 
might enable us to abolish the income-tax. I had a faint expec- 
tation of more economy under another government. When Lord 
Derby’s administiaiion came in in 1858, they professed to reduce 
expenditure', by ^£800,000, and to contemplate further reductions. 
I expr(^ss(Hl my satisfaction, and gave them the extreme of sup- 
port that I could. But I then clearly pointed out that, even with 
the scale of expenditure they then proposed, we could not abolish 
the ^ income-tax in 1 860. In a few months, their reductions 
vanished into air. In 1859 came the famous ‘reconstruction.^ 
I took office in June, and found a scale of expenditure going on in 
the treasury far more prodigal and wanton than I had ever charged 
upon Lord Palmerston’s first government. I found also that when 
the estimates had l)een completed, I believe entirely on their basis, 
there was a probable deficiency of four or five millions for a year 
of which nearly one-third had passed. And the expenditure was 
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I think nearly seventy millions, or some fourteen millions more than 
in 1853. This was not the act only of the government. The 
opposition halloed them on ; and the coiintiy, seized with a peculiar 
panic, was in a humour even more lavish than the opposition. 

My view was, and I stated it, that we ought to provide for this 
expenditure in a due proportion hctween direct and indirect taxes. 
I showed that this proportion had not been observed ; t^iat we had 
continued to levy large amounts of war tax on tea and sugar, 
and had returned to the scale of 1853 for income. I proj)osed to 
provide the necessary sums chiefly by an iiiereaso of income-tax. 
But neither then (in July 1850), nor for nearly two and a lialf 
years before, had 1 ever (to my knowledge) ])resumed to sj^ejik of 
any one as bound to abolish the income tax or to 7’emit t he addi- 
tional duties on tea and sugar. 

I fully expect from yoa- the admission that as to these measures 
I could not in the altered ciivumstances be bound absolut ely to 
the remissions. But you say 1 was bound to give them a pre- 
ference over all other remissions. Nowhere J believe ca,n one 
word to this effect be extracted from any speech of mine. 1 found 
in 1860 that all the reforming h^gislation, which had ac^hieved 
such vast results, had been suspended foi- sen en velars. We were 
then raising by duties doomed in 1853, from twelve to thirteen 
millions. It would in my opinion have In^en no less than mon- 
strous on my part to recognise the prefercjices you (;laim for these 
particular duties. All of them indeed would have Ixam reliefs, 
even the income-tax which is T think jnoved to be tln^, l(;ast relief 
of any. But, though reliefs, they were haidly refoi'ins ; and 
experience had shown us that reforms were in fact double and 
treble reliefs. I may be wrong, })Ut it is my o])inion and 1 found 
it on experience, that the prospect of tin' i‘emi>\al of tlie three 
collectively (income, tea extra, and sugar extia) l)eing in any case 
very remote, it is less I'cmote with than without the reforming 
measures of the last and (1 hope 1 may add) of the ])rescnt year. 
Had the expenditure of 1853 Ijccii resumed, there would notwith- 
standing the Bussian war have ])een, in my opinion, room for all 
these three things. 1. A])olition of income tax by or near 1860; 

2. remission of incrca.ses on tea and sugai- within the same time ; 

3. the prosecution of the commercial rcfoi ins. 

It may be said that having .set my face against an exiicss of 
expenditure I ought to have considered that a holy war, and not 
to have receded. Although I place public economy somewhat 
higher as a matter of duty than many might do, ] do not think 
it would have been right, I do think it would have been foolish 
and presumptuous in me to have gone beyond these two things : 
first, making an effort to the utmost of my y)ower at the critical 
moment (as I took it to be), and secondly, on l>(*ing defeated to 
watch for opportunities thereafter. Since it should be remembered 
I do not recommend or desire sweeping and sudden reductions. 

The chief errors that I see myself to have committed are these. 
In 1853 when I took the unusual course of estimating our income 
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for seven years, and assuming that our expenditure would either 
continue as it was, or only move onwards gradually and gently, I 
ought no doubt to have pointed out explicitly, that a great 
disturbance and increase of our expenditure would baffle my 
reckonings. Again in 1857 the temper of the public mind had 
undergone a cliange which I failed to discern ; and I attacked the 
govern in ei|t and the chancellor of the exchequer of that day for 
doing what the country desired though I did not. I name these 
as specific errors, over and afiove the general one of excess of heat. 

Tlio budget of last year 1 cannot admit to have been an error, 
reople say it should have been smaller. My liclief is that if it had 
been a smaller boat it woidd not have lived in such a sea. I speak 
of the period of the session bedore the China war became certain. 
When it did so, we were in a great strait about the paper duty. 
We f(dt the obligation imnirred by the vote on the second reading, 
and we (construed it according to the established usage. We took 
the more arduous, but I think the more honourable course for a 
government to pursue. Had we abandoned the bill, I know not 
how we could have looked in the face those who had acted and 
invested on the faith of an unbroken practice. I admit that 
political moti\ es greatly concurred to recommend the budget of 
last ye.‘ij'. ft was a budget of peaces, and peace wanted it. The 
Imdget of this year followed from the budget of last, given the 
other circ^mstanc(^s. At tlie same time I can understand how the 
claim of tea could be set up, but not w(dl after the occurrences of 
last year how it could he supported. 

This is a long egotistical story. But when you consider that it 
contains my whole story (except in answer to so 

many speeches in Ixuh Houses and elsewhere, for never to this 
liour have 1 opened my lips in personal defence, you will under- 
stand why I might be garrulous. . . . 

Notwithstanding the mild doctrine 1 have held about expendi- 
ture 1 admit it may be said I ought not to have joined a govern- 
ment which had such (ixUmdcd views in that direction, even though 
they wcjc the vi(uvs of the nation. Much may ho said on this. 
I may, however, l einark that when the government was formed I 
did not fully conceive the. extent to which we should proceed. 

'nn: CABINET. 1860 
VoL I. jiwje, 070 

j]fr. Gla( hi one's Dieiiiomiulwni on ihc currents of (rpinion in the 
cahlnet of LSGO eooelmles as folloivs:-- 

1. The most Italian members of the cabinet have been : Lord 

Palmerston, Lord John Itussell, W. E. G., Gibson, Argyll. 
The least Italian : Ijcvvis, Wood, Grey, Herbert, Vifiiers 
(especially). 

2, In foreign policy generally tlie most combative have been : 

Lord Palmerston, Lord John Bussell, Duke of Newcastle, 
the chaiicelloi-. The least combative : Duke of Somerset, 
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Duke of Argyll, Granville, Gibson, Herbert, Lewis, ('Iroy, 
W. E. G., Wood, the same in feeling but not active. 

3. In defences and expenditure, the most alaiined or most 

martial (as tlie case may be), have been : Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, Duke of Newcastle, S. Herbert, followed 
by Duke of Somerset, the chancellor, Granville, Cardwell. 
Inclined the other way : Gibson, W. E. G., Lewis, Gn^y, 
Duke of Argyll (Elgin, I think). 

4. In finance some are for movement, some stationary or reti’o- 

grade so as to be ready for immediate wer. Yet here we 
are not divided, simply as combative or anti-combative. 
The onward men in finance are : liOrd ,lohn llusscll, ])iiko 
of Newcastle, Granville, Argyll, Gibson, W. E. G., and, I 
think, the chancellor. The stationary men are, first and 
foremost: Sir George Lewis, Sir C. Wood ; next to these, 
Lord Palmerston, Cardwell, and, I think, Villicrs, Her])ort. 

5. On reform I must distinguish between ((f) extension of the 

franchise and (/^) redistribution of seats. Jn the fiist the 
more liberal men are: Lord John Russell, Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Newcastle, Duke of Argyll, Gibstm, W. K. G. 
The fearful or opposed aie : Loi*d I'almerston, C. Villicrs, 
S. Herbert. In the second, for small disfranchisement 
were, I think, all the first exe(‘])t Newcastle. For larger 
disfranchisement : Newcastle, Villicrs, and JjOi’d Palmer- 
ston, I think not gnsatly ave,rs(^. In butt, J think, that 
larger disfranchisement of places may liave been favoured 
by him, 1. as a substitute for enlargc'nnmt of the franchise, 
which he chiefly dreads ; 2. as perha{)s an obstacle to the 
framing of a measuni. 

6. In church matters Herbert, Newcastle, and 1, are the most 

conservative and the most ehureh-like ; with a sympathy 
from Argyll. But, as I said, there is no stinggle here: 
patronage, the sore subject, not b<nng a calfinet allair. 

SESSION OF 1860 

rol. 1. jtnge (JSI 

Extract from, a, Lctftr to ike j^hir of ytrcfyll 

Penmaen.^ September 3, ISfiO. — The .session has been one to make 
all of us thoughtful, and me ])erhaps most of all. It is indeed 
much before my mind, but my head has not ceased to whirl, so 
that I cannot get a clear view of what Seward would call my 
position. Two things I know, one is that it produced the greatest 
pleasures and the greatest pains 1 have ever known in politics; 
the other that I have had to take various decisions and perform 
acts that could neither be satisfactory to others, nor from the 
doubt attaching to one side or the other of the alternative, even 
to myself. To have been the occasion of the blow to the House 
of Commons, or as I call it the ‘gigantic innovation,' will be a 
grief to me as long as I live ; if by wildness and rashness I have 
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been its cause, it will be a much greater grief. Of that I am not 
yet able to judge. On the whole when I think of the cabinet, I 
always go back to Jacob and Esau fighting in their mother's 
womb; only here there have been many Jacobs and Esaus, by 
which I do not mean the sixteen members of the cabinet, but the 
many and very unhandy causes of division. Perhaps I should find it 
easiest in the work of confession to own my neighbour’s faults, i.e. to 
dwell upon those strange sins of foreign policy which have happily 
for the most part been nipped in the bud almost d, VunanimitU (yet 
with what exceptions !); but avoiding that task, I will make my own 
confession. I cannot justify the finance of the year as a whole. . . . 
As to the amount of the final demand [for the China war], what 
it really demonstrates is one among the follies and dangers of our 
high-handed policy, our want of control over proceedings at the 
other end of the world. But the weak point is the fortification 
plan ; I do not now speak of its own merits or demerits. But 1 
.speak of it in relation to the budget. . . . It is a vile precedent 
to give away money by remission, and borrow to supply the void ; 
and in the full and chief responsibility for having established this 
})recedent I am involved, not by the budget of February but by 
the consent of duly to the scheme which involved the borrow- 
ing. No doubt there are ])alliating circumstances; and lastly the 
grievous difficulty of choice between mischievous [illegible] and 
mischievous resignation. Still I must say, it is in retrospect, as 
the people and parliament have a right to judge it, a bad and un- 
workmanlike business, and under a skilful analysis of it in the 
House of Commons (which there is no one opposite fit to make, 
except it bo Northcoto who perhaps scruples it) 1 should wince. 
All these; things and others more inward than these, make sore 
plac.cs in the mind ; but on the other hand, that I may close with 
a gleam of sunshine like that which is now casting its shadow on 
my paper from Perimaenmawr after a rough morning, I am 
thankful in the higliest degree to have had a share in resisting the 
alarming imu m of tin; day by means of the Fi’cnch treaty, to which, 
if we esca])e collision, I think the escape will have been mainly 
due ; and likewise in one at lea.st negative service to the great 
Italian cause, >vhich is not Italian merc;ly but European. 

IV1 It. riTTS WAR FINANCE 
Vol. I. page 6'y.> 

Mr, Glailrtonc to Herbert Gladstone 

March 10, 187G. — Mr. Pitt’s position in the Kevolutionary war 
was, I think, a false one. To keep out of that war demanded 
from the people of this country an extraordinary degree of self- 
control, and this degree of it they did not possess. The conse- 
quence of our going into it was to give an intensity and vitality 
to the sti’uggle, which but for the tenacity of English character it 
would not have possessed. Mr. Pitt did not show the great genius 
in war which he y)osscssed as a peace minister. Until the e|)och 
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of the Peninsula our military performances were small and poor, 
and the method of subsidy was unsatisfactory and ineffective. 
The effect of borrowing money in three per cents, was to load us 
with a very heavy capital of national debt. I think at one time 
we only got X46, or some such amount, for the j£100. It must, 
however, be taken into view that a perpetual annuity of £3, 
redeemable upon paying £100, brought more, than of what a per- 
petual annuity of £4, similarly redeeiuablo, would have brought; 
or than J of what a £5 annuity, similarly redeemable, would 
have brought. It is not easy to strike the balance. Mr. New- 
march, a living economist of some authority, I believe, thinks 
Mr. Pitt was right. I do not thiidc the case is so clear against 
him as to detract from hivS great re])utation. But. were I in the 
unhappy position of having to call for a large loan, I should be 
disposed to ask for the tender in more than one form, cjj.^ to ask 
for a tender in three per cejits. pure and simple, and an alternative 
in 4 or 5 per cents., with that rate of interest guaranteed for 
a certain number of years. Sir Kobert Walpole had not to con- 
tend with like difficulties, and I think his administration should 
be compared with the early years of Pitt’s, in which way of judging 
he would come off second, though a man of coc)l and sagacious 
judgment, while morally he stood low. 


F RENCI r Ca m M EKCi AL TREA I' N . 1 SOO 

ft//. /. jiitijt' 700 

Mr. Gladstone at Leeds^ Octoher 8, 1881 ; — 

I, for my part, look wdth the (hu-pcst interest u[)oii the share 
that I had in concluding — I will not say so much in concluding, 
but in conducting on this side of the water, and within the walls 
of parliament as well as in administration -the ])roceedings whi(;h 
led to the memorable French treaty of 18G0. It is quite true that 
that treaty did not produce the whole of the benefits that some 
too sanguine anticipations may possibly have expected from it, 
that it did not produce a universal smash of [)rotectivo duties, as I 
wish it had, throughout the civilised world. But it did some- 
thing. It enormously increased the trade between this countiy 
and France. It effectually checked and traversed in the year 
1860 tendencies of a very different kind towards needless alarms 
and panics, and tendencies towards convulsions and confusion in 
Europe. There was no moic powerful instrument for confining 
and controlling those wayward and angry spirits at that jiarticular 
crisis, than the commercial treaty with France. It produced no 
inconsiderable effect for a number of years upon the legislation of 
various European countries, which tended less decisively than we 
could have desired, but still intelligibly and beneficially, in the 
direction of freedom of trade. 
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LORD ABERDEEN 
Vol. I. page 721 

Mr. Gladstone to Sir Arthur Gordon (Lord Stanmore) 

Downing Street, April 21, 1861. — My DEAR ARTHUR, — When, 
within a few days after your father’s death, I referred in conver- 
sation with you to one or two points in his character, it was from 
the impulse of the moment, and without any idea of making my 
words matter of record. Months have now passed since you asked 
me to put on paper the su])stance of what I said. The delay has 
been partly, perhaps mainly, owing to the pressure of other 
demands upon my time and thoughts. Rut it has also been due 
to this, that an instinct similar to that which made mo speak, 
has made me shrink from writing. It is enough in conversation 
to give the most partial and hasty touches, provided they be not 
in the main untrue. Those same touches when clothed in a form 
of greater assumption have but a meagre and unsatisfactory 
appearance, and may do even positive injustice. Most of all in 
the case of a chai-acter whi(;h was not only of rare quality, but 
which was so remarkable for the fineness of its lights and shadows. 
But you have a right to my recollections such as they are, and 
I will not withhold them. 

I may first refer to the earliest occasion on which I saw him ; 
for it illustrates a point not unimportant in his history. On an 
evening in the month of January 1835, during what is called the 
short government of Sir Itobert Peel, I was sent for by Sir Robert 
Peel, and received from him the offer, which I accepted, of the 
under-secretaryship of the colonies. From him I went on to your 
father, who was then secretary of state in that department, and 
who was thus to be, in ofiicial home-talk, my master. Without 
any apprehension of hurting you, I may confess, that I went in 
fear and trembling. \^l'hen follows the passage already quoted in 
vol. i. p. 121.] 1 was oidy, I think, for about ten weeks his 

under-secretary. But as some men hate those whom they have 
injured, so others love those whom they have obliged ; and his 
friendship continued warm and unintermitting for the subsequent 
twenty-six years of his life. 

Some of his many great qualities adorned him in common with 
several, or even with many, other contemporary statesmen: such 
as clearness of view, strength of the deliberative faculty, strong 
sense of duty, deep devotion to the crown, and the most thorough 
and uncompromising loyalty to his friends and colleagues. In 
this loyalty of intention many, I think, are not only praiseworthy 
but perfect. But the loyalty of intention was in him so assisted 
by other and distinctive qualities, as to give it a peculiar efficacy ; 
and any one associated with Lord Aberdeen might always rest 
assured that he was safe in his hands. AVhen our law did not allow, 
prisoners the benefit of counsel, it was commonly said that the 
judge was counsel for the prisoner. Lord Aberdeen was always 
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counsel for the cabsent. Doubtless he had pondered miich upon 
the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ It had 
entered profoundly into his being, and formed a largo part of it. 
He was strong in his self-respect, but his respect for others, not 
for this man or that but for other men as men, was much 
more conspicuous. Ftarely indeed have 1 heard him utter a word 
censuring opponents, or concerning those who actually were or 
had been friends, tliat could liavc given ])ain. If and when it 
was done, it was done so to speak judicially, upon full and reluc- 
tant conviction and with visible regret. 

If I have said tliat ho had much in common witli other dis- 
tinguished men who were like him statesmen by piofession, it has 
been by way of preface to what 1 have now to say ; namely, that 
what has ever struck me in his character as a ^vlioh', was its dis- 
tinctiveness. There were sevm’al mental virtues tliat he possc.ssed 
in a degree veiy peculiar; tlicre were, I think, one or two in 
which he stood almost alone. 1 am not in myself well (pudifled 
for handling a subject like this, and also my lihj has been too 
hurried to give me the most favourablii ojiportmuties. Still 1 
must try to explain my meaning. 1 will name then the following 
characteristics, one and all of which were more proniineiit in him 
than in any public man I ever knew : mental calmness ; the 
absence (if for want of*bott(w w'ords I may doseviho it l)y a 
negative) of all egoism; the love of exact justice; a thorough 
tolerance of spirit • and last and most of all an entire absence of 
suspicion. 

There was something very ivmarkal)]<^ in the oomlhnation of 
these qualities, as well as in their separate ])ossession. Most men 
who might bo happy enough to have one balf Ids love of justice, 
would be so tossed with storms of indignation at injustice as to 
lose the balance of their judgment. But lie bad or seemed to 
have all the benefits, all the ennobling force of strong emotion, 
with a complete exeniption from its dangers. His mind seemed to 
move in an atmosphere of ehartcnnl tranquillity, which allowed 
him the view of every object, however blinding to othci’s, in its 
true position and proix)rti()n. 

It has always appeared to me that the love of justice is one of 
the rarest among all good qualities, 1 mean the love of it Avith full 
and commanding strength. I should almost dare to say tlun'e are 
five generous men to one just man. The beauty of justice is the 
beauty of simple form ; the beauty of generosity is lieiglitened 
with colour and every accessory. The passions will often ally 
themselves with generosity, but they alwnys tend to divert from 
justice. The man who strongly loves justice must love, it for its 
own sake, and such a love makes of itself a character of a simple 
grandeur to which it is hard to find an equal. 

Next to Lord Aberdeen, I think Sir Robert Peel was the most 
just of the just men I have had the happiness to know. During 
the years from 1841 to 1846, when they were respectively 
foreign secretary and prime minister, as I was at the board of 
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trade for much of the time, I had occasion to watch the two in the 
conduct of several negotiations that involved commercial interests, 
such as that on the Stado Dues and that on the project of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal. Now and then Sir Robert Peel 
would show some degree of unconscious regard to the mere flesh 
and bloftd, if I may so speak, of Englishmen ; Lord Aberdeen was 
invariably for putting the most liberal construction upon both the 
conduct and the claims of the other negotiating state. 

There is perhaps no position in this country, in which the love 
of justice tliat 1 have asc.ribed in such extraordinary measure to 
your fatlu'r, can 1)0 so severely tested, as that very position of 
foreign minisUa', Avith which his name is so closely associated. 
Nowhere is a man s<j constantly and in such myriad forms 
tempted to partiality; nowhere can he do more for justice; but 
nowhere is it more clear that all human force is inadequate for its 
end. A nation is rarely just to other nations. Perhaps it is never 
truly just, though sometimes (like individuals) what may be called 
more than just. There can be no difliculty in any country, least 
of all this, in finding foreign ministers able and willing to assert 
the fair and reasonable claims of their countrymen with courage 
and Avith firmness. The difliculty is quite of another kind; it is 
to find tin; foreign minister, first, Avho Avill himself view those 
claims in the diy light l)oth of reason add of prudence ; secondly, 
and a far harder task, Avho Avill have the courage to hazard, and if 
need be to sacrifice himself in keeping the mind of his countrymen 
down to such claims as are strictly fair and reasonable. Lord 
Aberde(m was most happy in being secretary of state for foreign 
aflairs in the time and in the political- com})any of tAVO such men 
as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. He was also 
happy ill the general prevalence of a spirit of great sobriety in the 
country, Avhich Avas singularly free under the government of Sir 
Robert Peel, from the opposite but sometimes associated extremes 
of Avantonness and fear. I am glad to think that his administration 
of his department earned a decided public approval. So just a 
man Avill, I think, rarely attain in tha,t department to the same 
measure of popularity, Avhile a less just man might easily obtain 
one far greater. 

To fall short of perfect candour Avould deprive all I have said 
of the little value it can possess, as that little value is all summed 
up in its sincerity. On one subject to which my mind has been 
directed for the last lAvelve or fourteen years, I had the misfortune 
to difler from your father. I mean the state of Italy and its 
relation to Austria in jiarticular. I will not pretend to say that 
his vicAv of the case of Italy appeared to me to harmonize with his 
general mode of estimating human action and political affairs. It 
seemed to me as if, called in early youth to deal with a particular 
combination of questions Avhich Avere truly gigantic, his mind had 
received from tlu'ir AAmight and force at an impressible period, a 
fixed form in relation to them, Avhile it ever remained open and 
elastic in a peculiar degree upon all others. But my mode of 
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solution for what appeared to me an anomaly is immaterial. 1 
thankfully record that the Italian question was almost the only 
one within my recollection, quite the only one of practical import- 
ance, on which during the twenty-six years 1 have named, 1 was 
unable to accept his judgment, I ])oar witness 'with yet greater 
pleasure that, when I returned from Naples in 1851 deeply im- 
pressed with the horrible system that 1 had witnessed, his opinions 
on Italian politics did not prevent his readily undertaking to road 
the statement I had drawm, nor his using, Avhen ho had read it, 
more strong words on the subject, which came from ]i})S like liis 
with such peculiar force. As readily did he undertake to invoke 
the aid of the court of Vicuna ; to which, if I remoniher right, he 
transmitted the statement in manuscrij^t. 

Though I feel that I cannot hy any etrort do justice to what I 
have termed his finely-shaded character, I also feel that 1 might 
be drawn onwards to great length on the subjec.t. 1 must resist 
the impulse, but I cannot stop without saying a word on the 
quality which I regard as beyond all others his own, 1 mean the 
absence from his nature of all tendency to suspicion. Those 'wdio 
have read his state papers, ami have admired their penetrating 
force and comprehensive sco])e, ■will not misunderstand me when 1 
say that he was, in this respect, a little child ; not from defect of 
vision, but from thorough nobhmess of nature. 

I do not think it wjis by effort and sclfoajmmaTid that he rid 
himself of suspicion. Li the sinqde and strong jum of tlic/ man to 
be good himself, it belonged to the very stnmglh and simj)licity 
of that aim, that he should also thiidc others good. I recollect, 
and I dare say you better recollect., one of liis sayings : ‘1 have a 
habit of believing ])eop]e.’ To some these words may not seem to 
import a peculiarity. But as descri|)ti\'c of him tiny indicate 
what of all the points of his charaeUn* seemed to me most ])eeuliar. 
I have kriowui one man as free from suspicions as 'was Lord 
Aberdeen, but he was not a politician. I am far from thinking 
statesmen, or politicians, less honourable than other nn'n, (jiiitc tin; 
reverse; but the habit of their life renders them sus[)icions. Hie 
vicissitudes of politics, the changes of ])Osition, the changes of 
alliance, the sharp transitions from co-operatifin to antagonism, 
the inevitable contact with revolting displays of self seokijig and 
self-love ; more than all these perhaps, the constant habit of fore- 
casting the future and sha])ing all its contingencies liefoic-hand, 
which is eminently tlie niei-it and inUillectual virtue of the 
politician, all these tend to make him, and commoidy do make 
him, suspicious even of his best friend. This susj)icion may bo 
found to exist in conjunction with regard, with esteem, nay with 
affection. For it must be recollected that it is not usually a 
suspicion of moral delinquency, but at least as it dwells in the 
better and higher natures, of intellectual error only, in some of 
its numerous forms, or at most of speaking witli a reserve that 
may bo more or less or even wholly unconscious. None of these 
explanations are needed for Lord Aberdeen, lie always took 
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words in their direct ana simple meaning, and assumed them to 
be the index of the mind ; and its full index too, so that he did 
not speculate to learn what undiscovered residue might still 
remain in its dark places. This entire immunity from suspicion, 
which makes our minds in general like a haunted place, and the 
sense of the immunity that he conveyed to his friends in all his 
dealings with them, combined ^dth the deep serenity of his mind, 
which ever seemed to beguile and allay by some kindly process 
of nature excitement in others, gave an indescribable charm to 
all intercourse -with him in critical and difficult circumstances, 
lienee perhaps in great part, and not merely from his intellectual 
gifts, was derived the remarkable power he seemed to me to 
exercise in winning confidences without seeking to win them; 
and, on the whole, 1 believe that this quality, could wo hold it as 
it was held in him, would save us from ten erroneous judgments 
for one into which it might lead. For the grand characteristic 
of suspicion after all, as of superstition, is to see things that are 
not, 

I turn no^v to another j^oint : Loi’d Al)crdoen wais not demon- 
strative ; I clo not su])posc he could have been an actor; he was 
unstudied in sj)ccch ; and it is of interest to inquire what it was 
that gave such extraordinary for(;e and impressiveness to his 
language, lie did not deal in antithesis. Ilis sayings were not 
sharpened with gall. ]j) short, one might go on disclaiming for 
him all the accessories to which most men who are impressive owe 
thchr impressiveness. Yet I never knew any one who was so 
impressive in brief uitcranecs conveying the sum of the matter. . . , 

llistory has also enught and will hold firmly and well the 
honoured name of your father. There w'as no taniisli upon his 
re])utation more tliaii upon his chaiiKdor. lie will bo remembered 
in connection witli great passages of European policy not only as 
a man of singularly searching, large, aud calm intelligence, but yet 
more as the just man, the man that used only true w’^eigbts and 
nieasures, and ever Inhl even the balance of liis ordered mind. It 
is no reproacli to other statesmen of this or other periods, to say 
that scarc('.ly any of tlumi have had a (*debrity so entireljr unaided 
by a transitory glare. But if this be so, it implies that while they 
for the most })art must i-elativcly lose, lie must relatively and greatly 
gain. If tli(‘y have had stage-lights and he has had none, it is the 
hour Avheii tliose lights are extinguished that will for the first time 
do that justice as Ix'tw een them wffiich he was too noble, too far 
aloft in the tone of his mind, to desire to anticipate. All the 
((ualities and parts in which he was great were those that are the 
very foundation-stones of our being ; as foundation-stones they are 
deep, and as being dec'p they are withdrawn from view ; but time 
is their witness and th(‘ir friend, and in the final distribution of 
posthumous fani(‘, Ijorrl Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has 
only to receive. 

I see on perusing what 1 have written, that in the endeavour to 
set forth the virtues and great qualities of your father, I seem 
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more or less to disparage other men, including even Sir Robert 
Peel whom he so much esteemed and loved. I had no such 
intention, and it is the fault of my hand, not of my will. He 
would not have claimed, he would not have wished nor borne, that 
others should claim for him superiority, or even parity in all points 
with all his contemporaries. But there was a certain region of 
character which was, so to speak, all his own ; and there other 
men do seem more or less dwarfed beside him. In the combina- 
tion of profound feeling with a calm of mirul equally profound, of 
thorough penetration with the largest (charity, of tlio wisdom of 
the serpent with the harmlossness of the dove, in (he total 
suppression and exclusion of self from his reckonings and actions — 
in all this we may think him supreme, and yet havii a broad array 
of good and noble qualities in whicdi he may have shared variously 
with others. There arc other secrets of his cliaracfcer and inner 
life into which I do not pretend to have pcmotratcui. It always 
seemed to me that there was a treasure-house within him, which 
he kept closed against the eyes of men. He is gone. Ho has done 
well in his generation. May peace and light be with him, and may 
honour and blessing long attend his memory upon earth. — Believe 
me, my dear Arthur, allectionately yours, 'W. E. Gladstone. 

CABINET OF 1868-1874 

Vol. I. pa(je SSCf 

First lord of the treasuri/, 

Lord rJmcellor^ . 

President of the com ell, 

Lor d privy sea f . 

Chancellor of the exeheqwr, . 

Home secretary^ . 

Foreign secretary ^ . 

Colonial secretary, 

War secretary, 

First Im’d of the admiralty, . 

Indian secretary, . 

President of the hoard of tradt\ 

Chief secretary for Irelami, . 

Postmaster general, 

President of the poor law hoard, 

On Lord Clarendon’s death in June 1870, Lord (Tranvillo became 
foreign secretary ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Viscount 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood), lord privy seal ; and Mr. Forster, vice- 
president of the privy council, entered the cabinet. 

On Mr. Bright's resignation in December 1870, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue became president of the board of trade ; Lord Hartington 
succeeded him as chief secretary for Ireland ; Mr. Monsell was 
appointed postmaster general without a seat in the cabinet. 


W. E. GJadstoiu'. 

Lord Hatherlcy (I'age AVood). 

I Earl dc Grey (created Marquis 
\ of Ri})!»n 1871).. 

Earl of Kimberley. 

Itobcrt Lowe. 

Henry Austin Brucc. 

Earl of ClareiKlon. 

Earl Granville. 

Edward Cardwell. 

H. C. E. Childers. 

Duke of Argyll. 

John Bright. 

Chichester Fortescue. 

Marquis of Hartington, 

George J. Goschen. 
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On Mr. Childers’s resignation in J\Iarch 1871j Mr. Goschen 
became first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. James Stansfeld 
president of the poor law 1>oard. 

In August 1872 Mr. Childers rejoined the cabinet, succeeding 
Lord Dulferin as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In October 
Sir Koundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord 
chancellor on the retirement of Lord Hatlierley. 

In August 1873 Lord Ki])on and Mr. Childers retired, Mr, 
Gladstone became ohancellor of the exchequer as well as first lord ; 
Mr. Pright rcqoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Loavc became homo secretary and Mr. Bruce 
(created Lord Aberdarc) president of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 
To/. I. page, 010 

il/r. Gladstone lo the Queen 

Julg 21, 1809. — Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and rt^ports that the cabinet met at 11 this da}^ and con- 
sidered with anxious care its position and duty in regard to the 
Irish Church bill. 'Ilie vote and declaration of the House of Lords 
last night were regarded as fatal if ]jersisted in ; and the cabinet 
deemed it impossible to meet proceedings of such a character with 
any tender of furthei* coiu^essions. The calnnet, however, con- 
sidered at nmeli length a variety of courses; as (1) d’o announce 
at one,e that they could no longer, after the vote and announce- 
ment of last night, ])c responsible for further proceedings in con- 
lu'clion with the bill, but that they Avould leave it to the majority 
of the House of Lords tr) take sueli ste])s as it might think proper; 
(2) To go through the whole of t he amendraents of the bill \i.e. in 
the House of Lords], and then if they were adversely carried to 
declare and ])roceed as above ; (3) To go through not the whole of 
the amendmeiils but the eiidowunent amendments, and to conclude 
that when lliesc bad been advcTscly decided, they could (as before) 
assume no further res])onsibilitv, but must leave the matter to the 
majority to consider; (l)To send the bill back to the House of 
Commons vdth the declaration that it would not be accepted there, 
and with tlic intention of simply moving the House to adhere to its 
amendments as last adjusted. 

Your Majesty has alre.ady been apprized by Mr. Gladstone’s 
telegram in ei])her of this afternoon, that (under the influence of a 
strong desire to exhibit patience, and to leave open every oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration), the third of these eoursos had been 
adopted ; althougli there was no doubt that the House of Commons 
was fully prepared to approve and sustain the first. Lord Granville 
deemed it just possible that the peers might be prepared to give 
way before another return of the bill from the House of Commons ; 
and the question therefore was left open whether, if evidence to 
this effect should appear, the government should then fall in with 
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that course of proceeding. Although the governinoiit have felt it 
to he impossible to make biddings in the face of the opposition, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been apprized, in strict confidence, 
of the nature and extent of the concession, wliich for the sake of 
peace they would be prepared to recommend. Sir K. Palmer is 
also substantially aware of it, and has expressed liis opinion that 
on such terms the opposition ought to be ready to conclude the 
matter, 

BOARD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
Vol. L pn(jc !)'//, 

Mr. Gladdotir. to Mr. ]>ri<fhi 

Aug. 21, 1873. — An appeal to me was made to inlroduce board 
schools into Hawarden on accmint of my sliarc in the Education 
Act. I stated the two views held l)y difierent supporters of the 
Act, respectively on the question of board scliools and voluntary 
schools. For myself, 1 said, not in education only but in, all tlimgr, 
including education, I p/y/cr Tolwnianj io h'gal inarliincrij, v'Jtcn the 
thing can be well done either wag. Put this question is not to bo 
decided by a general ■|:)referenc('. or a general formula. Parliament 
has referred it to the choice of the local communities. Tlicy should 
decide according to the fm^ts of the case befote tliem. What arc 
the facts in Hawarden ? Four-fifths are ali i'ady ])ro\ ided for ; were 
it only one-fifth or were it two-fifths the case idi* the l)oard (I said) 
would be overwhelming. Put besides the four-fifths, arrangements 
are already made bw a further provision in a voluntary school. 
Nothing remains to be done cx(*e))t to build thiH'e infant schools. 
The voluntary schools will be goveriied by a committee, including 
the churchwardens, and having a majority of laymen. The 
machinery of a board is of necessity cumbrous, a-nd tin; method 
costly in comparison. 1 hold that we ought not to set up this 
machinery, in order to create thr{;e infant schools, wiic.re all the 
other wants of some 2000 people are already" provided foi*. 

VIEWS ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
l ot. I. i>a<jc 'J.'fO 

Mr. Glad done to Lord, Jjgffdhm 

Penmmnmawr, Aag 29, 1861. -Thatdvs for the brief notice which 
you recently took of the Public Schools Commission. I was 
heartily glad to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. 
I take the deepest interest in the object of the commission, and 
I have full confidence in its members and organs ; and at all times 
I shall be very glad to hear what you are doing. Meantime 
I cannot help giving you, to bo taken for what it is worth, 
the sum of my own thoughts upon the subject . . . The loio 
utilitarian argument in matter of education, for giving it what is 
termed a practical direction, is so plausible that I think we may 
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on the whole ]>e thankful that the instincts of the country have 
resisted what, in argument it has been ill able to confute. We 
still hold by the classical training as the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion ; parents dispose of their children in early youth accordingly ; 
but if they were asked why they did so, it is probable they would 
give laiiKintaldy weak or unworthy reasons for it, such for example 
as that the public schools and universities open the way to desir- 
able a(apiaiiitan(}e and what is termed ‘good society.^ Your com- 
mission will not 1 j)resume be able to pass by this question, but 
will have to look it in the face ; and to proceed either upon a 
(listin(;t allirmativo, or a substantial negative, of the proposition 
that the classical training is the ])roper basis of a liberal education. 
I hoj)c you will hold by affirmation and reject negation. 

But the reason why T trouble you upon the subject is this, that 
I think the friends of this principle have usually rather blinked 
the discussion, and have been content with making terms of com- 
promise by way of buying off the adversary, which might be in 
themselves reasonable unless they were taken as mere instalments 
of a transaction intended in the long run to swallow up the 
])rinciple itself. Wlnit T feel is that the relation of pure science, 
natural senenee, modern languages, modern history, and the rest of 
the old classical training, ought to be founded on a principle and 
ought not to be treated simjdy as importunate creditors, that take 
a shilling in the £ to-day, because they hope to get another shilling 
to-morrow, and in the meantime have a recognition of their title. 
This recognition of title is just viiat I would refuse. I deny 
their right to a parallel or equal position ; their true position is 
auxiliary, and as auxiliary it ought to be limited and restrained 
without scj'uple, as a regard to the paramount matter of education 
may dictate. 

But why after all is the classical training paramount 1 Is it 
because we liiul it established ? because it improves memory or 
taste, or gives precision, or develops the faculty of speech 1 All 
these are but })artial and fragmentary statements, so many narrow 
glimpses of a great and comprehensive truth. That truth I take 
to be that the modern European civilisation from the middle age 
downvards is the compound of two great factors, the Christian 
religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek, and in a secondary 
degree the Roman discipline for his mind and intellect. St. Paul 
is the apostle of t!ic Gentiles, and is in his own person a symbol of 
this great wedding — the place, for example, of Aristotle and Plato 
in (diristian edu(;ation is not arbitrary nor in principle mutable. 
The materials of what we call classical training were prepared, and 
Ave have a right to say were advisedly prepared, in order that it 
might become not a mere adjunct but (in mathematical phrase) 
the complement of Christianity in its application to the culture of 
the human being formed both for this world and for the world to 
come. 

If this principle be true it is broad and high and clear enough, 
and supplies a key to all questions connected with the relation 
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between the classical training of our youth and all other branches 
of their secular education. It must of course be kept within its 
proper place, and duly limited as to things and persons. It can 
only apply in full to that small proportion of the youth of any 
country, who are to become in the fullest sense educated men. It 
involves no extravagant or inconveniciit assum]>tions respecting 
those who are to bo educatcMl for trades and professions in which 
the necessities of specific training must limit general culture. It 
leaves open every question turning upon individual aptitudes and 
inaptitudes and by no means retpures that boys without a capacity 
for imbibing any of the spirit of classical culture are still to bo 
mechanically plied with the instruments of it aft{T ilieir unfitness 
has become manifest. But it lays down tlic rule of education for 
those who have no internal and no external disqualification ; and 
that rule, becoming a fixed and central point in the system, be- 
comes also the point around which all others may be grouped. 

Mr. irkuhtonn io Sir S. NorHicotr 

Nov, 12, 1861. — The letter I wrote to Lyttelton about the classical 
education suggested tojhcs, which as you justly perceive arc 
altogether esoteric. They have never to my knowledge been 
carefully worked out, ami I think tliey well deservi^, it ; but cleai'Iy 
your report is not the place. I will not say you are not prudent 
in suggesting that you should not even give an opiiiion upon the 
great question ; What is the true place of the old classical hjarning 
in the human culture of the iiiuctccnth cernury*! I am far from ven- 
turing to say the contrary. But one thing 1 do thiidc, namely, that 
it is desirable that, as far as may be, the mcndxu's of the commission 
should have some answ(!r to that question in their minds, and 
should write their report witli reference to it. For centuries, 
through the lifetime of our great schools this classical eultiire has 
been made the lapis antjtdaris of all secidar culture of the highest 
class. Was this right or was it wrong, aye or no? I think it 
much to ]>e desired that the (commission should if they will, ])ro- 
ceed upon the alfirmativic or negative of that proposition, and 
should also make their choice for tlie former, d'his would be a 
keynote to their report; but it need not Ixi distinctly and 
separately heard in it. Such is rny notion. As to pai'ticuilars I 
have little to say that is worth hearing: but 1 thiidc tlu'se three 
things. First, that we give much too little scojie for deviation 
from what I think the normal standard to other and useful 
branches, when it has become e\uVFiU. that the normal standard is 
inapplicable; just as was the case in Oxford before the reform 
of the examinations, or let me rather say the new statutes. 
Secondly, I am extremely jealous of any invasion of modern 
languages which is to displace classical culture, or any portion of 
it in minds capable of following that walk. (I take it that among 
the usual modern tongues Italian has by far the greatest capacity 
for strict study and scholarship; whereas it is the one least in 
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favour and the whole method of dealing with them is quite alien 
to strict study.) Lastly, I confess I grieve over the ignorance of 
natural history which 1 feel in myself and believe to exist in 
others. At some time, in some way, much more of all this ought 
to be brought in, but clearly it would serve in a great degree as 
recreation, and need not thrust aside whatever hard work boys 
arc capable of doing. 

1‘0S1TI0N OF THE COMMANDElMN-CillEF IN PARLIAMENT 
PoZ. 7. ZA'^6’ 

Mf\ Gladstone to the Queen 

July 8, 1 87 1 . — Ml'. Gladstone believes that according to precedent 
the commandcr-in-chief, when a peer, has not shrunk from giving 
his opinion on measures submitted to the House of Lords. In 
1847, the government of that day introduced the Short Service 
bill, of whieli on the merits it is believed that the Duke of 
Wellington, then commander-in-chief, did not approve. Indeed 
he expi'cssed in debate on April 2Gth, 1847, his doubts whether 
the measure would produce the advantages which were anticipated 
from it; nevertheless, while having no political connection with 
the government, he spoke and voted in a division for the bill. It 
is j)robab]e, as the numl)crs were onl}^ 108 to 94, that his speech 
and vot(} alone carried the bill. Your Majesty will not fail to bear 
in mind that until ]8r)r), there was always a very high military 
authority who was in ]>olitical connection with the government, 
namc'ly, the master of the ordnance. Indeed, unless Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rccollc(.‘lion deceives him. Lord Beresford Was required by 
I he Dukfe of Wellington in 1829, as master of the ordnance, to 
su])port the Roman Catholic Relief bill. And it is still regretted 
by many that ministries liave not since comprehended any such 
othcer. All question, however, as to the political support of a 
ministry by the military chiefs of the array is now at an end. 


A SOLiUKR AT THE WAR OFFICE 
Voi. 1. petfje [y,H> 

Mr. Giadstouf to Mr. Cardivell 

Jau. b, 1871. — It was a great advantage before 1854, that there 
^vas always a considerable soldier either in the cabinet or at least 
at the head of an important military department, and politically 
associated with the government. This we lost by the crude and 
ill-advised reconstructions of ’55. But you, following in this 
point a Aviso initiative of your predecessor, have endeavoured to 
bring the appointment of >Sir H. Storks into a position which 
makes it probably the best substitute for the former plan that 
can be had at present. The demand that a soldier shall be 
appointed at the present time would hold good a fortimi for all 
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periods of greater emergency. I know not where that principle 
has been admitted in our military administration. If we have 
committed gross errors, it has been owing to an excess much more 
than to a defect of professional influence and counsel. In my 
opinion the qualities of a good administrator and statesman go 
to make a good war minister, especially at this juncture, far more 
than those of a good soldier. Show me the soldier who has those 
equally with you, and then let him take your place as S.S. 
But not till then. You were chosen for your oMice, not because 
you would do tolerably for easy times, and then could walk out, 
but because you were the best man the party could su})ply for the 
post. The reproaches aimed at you now are merely aimed at the 
government through you, and you are chosen to be the point of 
attack because the nation is sore on military matters in times of 
crisis, and the press which ought to check excitement, by most 
of its instruments ministers to its increase. You fhul yourself 
unable to suggest a successor; and 1 have seen no plan that 
would not weaken the government instead of strengthening it. 
You see what eulogies have been passed on Bright, now ho is 
gone. You would rise in the market with many after lesigning, 
to depreciate those who remain behind ; but as 1 hav(^ said, you 
would not be allowed to have had a legitimate cause of going, and 
as far as ray observation goes, retirements are (piite as critically 
judged as acceptances of office, pcrhaj)s more so. What is really 
to be desired, is that we should get Storks into parliament if 
possible. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANOIAL LKGACJY, ISGO 
Vo/. /. lova 
Mr, Gladdone to ]\fr. Loire 

Hawarden^ Jan. 9, 1869. — I have referred to my list of remnants ; 
and I will begin with those that I tried in ])arliament and failed 
in : — 1. Collection of taxes by (Jneen s officers instead of local 
officers. 2. Taxation of charities, Bill for restraining, with 
a view to ultimately abolishing, the circulation of the notes of 
private banks. 4. Plan for bringing the chancery and other 
judicial accounts under the control of parliament. Here I had 
a commission (on chancery accounts) but did not dare to go 
farther. 

The following are subjects which I was not able to take in 
hand : — 

1. Abolition of the rcraaining duty upon corn ; an exceeding 
strong case. 2. I should be much disposed to abolish the tea 
licences as greatly restrictive of the consumption of a dutiable 
and useful commodity. I modified them ; but am not sure that 
this was enough. The B.I.IL could throw light on this subject. 
3. The probate duty calls, I fear, loudly for change ; but I wanted 
either time or courage to take it in hand. 4. The remaining 
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conveyance duties, apart from railways, I always considered as 
marked for extinction. On this subject Mr. Ayrton has rather 
decided antecedents. 5. The fire insurance duty is sure to be 
further assailed. Though not as bad (relatively to other taxes) 
as is supposed, it is bad enough to be very hard to defend in an 
adverse House ; and this is one of the questions on which it is not 
likely that the opposition will help to see fair play. The promises 
that liberal reduction will lead to recovery of anything like the 
old or previous revenue have always been confidently pressed by 
irresponsible men, and are in my opinion illusory. The tax is a 
tax on property : and, as we have too few of these rather than 
too many, what would seem desirable is to commute it ; leaving 
no more than a penny stamp on the policy. This might perhaps 
be done, if it were made part of a large budget. 6. The income- 
tax at Gd., I suppose, presents a forward claim. 7. The commuta- 
tion of malt duty for beer duty must always, I presume, be spoken 
of with respect ; but the working objections to it have thus far 
been found too hard to deal with. 

There is always room in detail for amendments of stamp duties, 
but the great case as among them is the probate. They are of a 
class which, without any legal knowledge, I found very hard to 
w(nk through the House of Commons. I do not look upon the 
Act of ](S44, as the end of legislation in currency ; but this subject 
is a big one. Scotch and Irish notes would be hard to deal with 
until the Hnglish case is disposed of. I forget whether we have 
abolished the last of the restrictions on newspapers. If not, they 
deserve to be taken in hand, according to me. I have always 
wished to equalize the outgoings'of the exchequer as much as 
possible over the several wc^eks of the year. Few incomes admit 
of this advantage in the same degree as the public income. It 
would make our ‘ account ’ much more valuable to our bankers ; 
therefore to us. 

These, I think, were the main matters which lay more or less 
in perspective before me. I must add that I am strongly in 
favour of paying off the national debt, not only by annual 
surpluses, but by terminable annuities sold to the national debt 
contniissioners for securities held by them against deposit monies. The 
opponents of this plan were Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Laing. I am 
satisfied that neither of them had taken the trouble, and it re- 
quires some troulde, to understand it. I admit them to be no 
mean authorities. Terminable annuities sold to others than your- 
self are quite another matter. 1 got into the laW some power of 
this kind over ])ost ofliee savings bank monies to be exercised by 
the chancellor of the exchequer from time to time. 

This is all T need trouble you with, and I have endeavoured to 
keep clear of all idiosyncratic propositions as much as in me lies. 
Of course such a letter calls for no answer. As this legacy 
opinion to j^ou takes the form of a donation inter vivos it will, I 
hope, escape duty. 
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PRINCE ALBERT, 1854 * 

VoL II. page 

Mr. Gladstone wrote an ela})orate article in the Morning Chronicle 
(Jan. 1 6, 1854) warmly defending the court against attacks that had 
clouded the popularity of the Prince Consort. They came to little 
more than that the Prince attended meetings of the jmivy council ; 
that he was present when the Queen gave an audience to a minister ; 
that he thwarted ministerial counsels and gave them an un-English 
character; that ii» corresponding with relatives abroad ho used 
English influence apart from the Cjueen’s advisers. Mr. Gladstone 
had no great difiiculty in showing how little this was worth, either 
as fact supported by evidence, or as principle supported by the 
fitness of things ; and he put himself on the right ground. ‘We 
do not raise the question whether, if the minister thinks it right io 
communicate with the sovereign alone, he is not entitled to a 
private audience. But we unhesitatingly assert that if the IVince 
is present when the Queen confers with her advisers, and if his 
presence is found to be disadvantageous to the public interests, we 
are not loft without a remedy ; for the niinistcr is as distinctly 
responsible for those interests in this as in any othei- matter, and 
he is bound on his responsibility to parliament, to deedine compliance 
even with a personal wish of the sovereign when he believes that 
his assent would be injurious to the country.' 

PAULI AMEN I’ARY CRIS ES 
Vof. II. page ft9 

Extract from Mr. Gladstone'^ letter to the Queen, Morrh 15, 1S75 

There have been within that period [1850-1875] twelve of what 
may be properly called parliamentary crises involving the question 
of a change of government. In nine of the tw(dvo cases (viz., 
those of 1830, 1835, 1841, 1846, 1852, 1858, 1859, 1866, and 1868), 
the party which had been in oj)position was ready to take, and did 
take, office. In the other three it faile<i to do this (viz., in 1852, 
1851, 1855), and the old ministry or a modification of it returned 
to power. But in each of these three cases the attempt of the 
opposition to form a government was not relinquished ujitil after 
such efforts had been made by its leaders as to carry the conviction 
to the world that all its available means of action were exhausted ; 
and there is no instance on record during the whole period (or 
indeed so far as Mr. Gladstone lernembers at an earlier date) in 
which a summary refusal given on the instant by the leader was 
tendered as sufficient to release the opposition from the obligations 
it had incurred. This is the more remarkable because in two of the 
three instances the opposition had not, in the same mode or degree 
as on Wednesday morning last, contributed by concerted action to 
bring about the crisis. On the 7th of May 1832 the opposition 
of the day carried in the House of Lords a motion which went only 
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to alter the order of the opening (and doubtless very important) 
clauses of the Reform bill, but which the government of Lord Grey 
deemed fatal to the integrity of the measure. Their resignation 
was announced, and Jjord l^yndhurst was summoned to advise 
King William iv. on the 9th of May. On the 12th the Duke of 
Wellington was called to take a share in the proceedings, the 
details of wliich are matters of history. It was only on the 15th 
that the Duke and Lord Lyiid hurst found their resources at an 
end, when Lord Grey was again sent for, and on the 17th the Duke 
announced in the House of fjords his abandonmefit of the task he 
had strenuously endeavoured to fulfil. On the 20th February 
lcS51 the government of Loi'd Russell was defeated in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Jjocke King’s bill for the enlargement of the 
county franchise by a majority composed of its own supporters. 
Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, being sent for by your Majesty on 
the 22nd, observed that there were at the time three parties in the 
House of Commons and that the ministry had never yet been 
def(;ated by his political friends. He therefore counselled your 
Majesty to ascertain whether the government of Lord Russell 
could not be strengthened by a partial reconstruction, and failing 
that measure he engaged to use his own best efforts to form an 
administration. That attempt at reconstruction (to which nothing 
similar is now in question) did fail, and Lord Derby was therefore 
summoned by your Majesty on the 2r)th, and at once applied 
hims(df, as is well known, to every measure which seemed to give 
him a hope of success in constructing a government. On the 27th 
he ap[)riscd your Majesty of his failure in these efforts; and on 
March drd the ('abinct of Lord Russell returned to office. (This 
recital is founded on Lord Derby’s statement in the House of 
Lords, Feb. 28, 1851.) On Jan. 29, 1855 the government of Lord 
Aberdeen was defeated in the House of Commons on a motion 
made by an indi'pcndent member of their own party and supported 
by twenty-five of the liberal members present. Though this 
defeat resembles the one last named in that it cannot be said to be 
due to the concei-ted action of the opposition as a party. Lord 
Derby, being summoned by your Majesty on the 1st of Feb. pro- 
ceeded to examine and ascertain in every quarter the means likely 
to 1)6 at his disposal for rendering assistance in the exigency, and 
it was not until h’ob. 8 that he receded from his endeavours. 


CAPINET OE 1880-1885 
Vol. 11. jKKje iJrlS 


First lord of the irrusim/ and chanrrlJ(yr\ 
of the exchequer, . . . .J 

Lord chancellor, ..... 
President of the council 
Lord privy seal, ..... 
Horne secretary, ..... 
Foreign secretary, .... 


W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord Selborne. 

Earl Spencer. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt. 
Earl Granville. 
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Colonial secretary^ 

War secretary f 

First Im'd of the admiralty^ . 
Indian searetary, . 

President of the board of trade. 
Chief secretary for Ireland, . 
Chancellor of the duehy of Lancai 
President of the local government 


. Earl of Kimberley. 

. H. C. E. Childers. 

. Earl of Northbrook. 

Marquis of Hartiiigton. 
. Joseph Chamberlain. 

W. E. Forster. 

. John Bright. 

J. G. Dodson. 


On the resignation of the Duke of Argyll, April 1881, Lord 
Carlingford (Mr. Chicliester Fortcsciie) became loid privy seal. 

In May 1882, Earl Spencer becamo lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
On Mr. Forster’s resignation he was succeeded by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and then by Mr. G. O. Ti-evelyan, ncitlier of whom had 
a seat in the cabinet. 

On the resignation of Mr. Bright in duly 18«Si\ Mr. Dodson 
became chancellor of the duchy, and Sir Cliarles Dilke president 
of the local government board. 

In December 1882 Mr. Gladstone resigned the chancellorship of 
the exchequer to Mr. Childers ; Lord Hartington bccanie war 
secretary; Lord Kimberley, Indian secretary, and Lord Derby 
colonial secretary. 

In March 1883, Lord Carlingford succeeded Earl Spencer as 
president of the council. 

In October 1884 Mr. Trevelyan succecd<‘d Mr. Jlodson as chan- 
cellor of the duchy (with the cabinet^ Mr. CampbclLBannorman 
becoming Irish secretaiy without a seat in the cal)inet. 

In February 1885, Lord Itosebery, first commissioner of works, 
succeeded Lord Carlingford as lord privy seal (with tlui cabinet) 
[Lord Carlingford had also been president of the council from 
March 1883 in succession to Lord Sp(ai<;er], and Mr. )Shaw-Lefcvre, 
postmaster-general, cntenHl the cabinet. 


IRISH LOCAL COVKRNMKNT, IHSli 
VoL II. page 34'J 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord (rranvllk 

Cannes, Jan. 22, 1883.-~To-day 1 have been a good deal dis- 
tressed by a passage as reported in Hartingtoii’s ver^^ strong and 
able speech, for which 1 am at a loss to account, so far does it travel 
out into the open, and so awkward are the intimations it seems to 
convey. I felt that I could not do otherwise than telegraph to you 
in cipher on the subject. But I used words intended to show that, 
while I thought an immediate notification needful, I was far from 
wishing to hasten the reply, and desired to leave altogether in 
your hands the mode of touching a delicate matter. Pray use the 
widest discretion. 

I console myself with tliinkitig it is hardly ])ossihlc ihat Hart- 
YOL. IL 3 (J 
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ington can have meant to say what nevertheless both Times and 
Daily News make him seem to say, namely, that we recede from, or 
throw into abeyance, the declarations wo have constantly made 
about our desire to extend local government, properly so called, to 
Ireland on the first opportunity which the state of business in 
parliament would permit. We announced our intention to do this 
at the very moment when we were preparing to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Since that time wo have seen our position in 
Ireland immensely strengthened, and the leader of the agitation 
has even thought it wise, and has dared, to pursue a somewhat 
conciliatory course. Many of his coadjutors are still as vicious, it 
may be, as ever, but how can we say (for instance) to the Ulster 
men, you shall remain with shortened liberties and without 
local government, because Biggar & Co. are hostile to British 
connection ? 

There has also come prominently into view a new and powerful 
set of motives which, in my deliberate judgment, require us, for 
the sake of the United Kingdom even more than for the sake 
of Ireland, to push forward this question. Under the present 
highly centralised system of government, every demand which can 
be started on behalf of a poor and ill-organized country, comes 
directly on the British government and treasury ; if refused it 
becomes at once a head of grievance, if granted not only a new 
drain but a certain source of political complication and embarrass-' 
ment. The peasant pi*oprietary, the winter’s distress, the state of 
the labourers, the loans to farmers, the promotion of public works, 
the encouragement of fisheries, the promotion of emigration, each 
and every one of these questions has a sting, and the sting can 
only bo taken out of it by our treating it in correspondence with a 
popular and responsible Irish body, competent to act for its own 
portion of the country. 

Every consideration which prompted our pledges, prompts the 
recognition of them, and their extension rather than curtailment. 
The Irish government have in preparation a Local Government 
bill. Such a bill may even be an economy of time. By no other 
means that I can see shall we be able to ward off most critical and 
questionable discussions on questions of the class I have mentioned. 
The argument that we cannot yet trust Irishmen with popular local 
institutions is the mischievous argument by which the conservative 
opposition to the Melbourne government resisted, and finally 
crippled, the reform of municipal corporations in Ireland. By 
acting on principles diametrically opposite, we have broken down 
to thirty-five or forty what would have been a party, in this 
parliament, of sixty-five home rulers, and have thus arrested (or 
at the very least postponed) the perilous crisis, which no man nas 
as yet looked in the face ; the crisis which will arise when a large 
and united majority of Irish members demand some fundamental 
change in the h'gislative relations of the two countries. I can ill 
convey to you how clear are my thoughts, or how earnest my con- 
victions, on this important subject. . . . 
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GENERAL GORDON^S INSTRUCTIONS 
Vol. 11. page o9S 

The following is the text of General Gwdon's Instructions {Jan, 1 8, 1 884); — 

Her Majesty’s government are desirous that you should proceed 
at once to Egypt, to report to them on the military situation in 
the Soudan, and on the measures it may bo advisabU; to take for 
the security of the Egyptian garrisons still holding positions in 
that country, and for the safety of the European population in 
Khartoum. You are also desired to consider and re])ort upon the 
best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of the Soudan, 
and upon the manner in which the safety and good administration 
by the Egyptian government of the ports on the sea coast can 
best be secured. In connection with this subject you should pay 
especial consideration to the question the steps that may use- 
fully be taken to counteract the stimulus which it is feared may 
possibly be given to the slave trade by the present insurrectionary 
movement, and by the withdrawal of the Egyptian authority from 
the interior. You will be under the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
agent and consul-general at Cairo, through whom your rejiorts to 
Her Majesty’s government should be sent under flying seal. You 
will consider yourself authorised and instructed to perform such 
other duties as the Egyptian government may desire to entrust to 
you, and as may be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring. You 
will be accompanied by Colonel Stewart, who will assist you in the 
duties thus confided to you. On your arrival in Egypt you will 
at once communicate with Sir E. Baring, who will arrange to meet 
you and will settle with you whether you should proceed direct to 
Suakin or should go yourself or despatch Colonel Stewart rid 
the Nile. 


THE MILITARY POSITION IN THE SOUDAN, Aram 1885 
Vot. II. page Jt.19 

This Memoi^andum, dated April 9, 1885, was prepared hy Mr. Glad- 
stone for the cabinet : — 

The commencement of the hot season appears, with other cir- 
cumstances, to mark the time for considering at large our position 
in the Soudan. Also a declaration of policy is now demanded 
from us in nearly all quarters. . . . When the betiayal of 
Khartoum had been announced, the desire and intention of the 
cabinet were to reserve for a later decision the question of an 
eventual advance upon that ])lacc, .should no immediate movement 
on it be found possible. The objects they had immediately in 
view were to ascertain the fate of Gordon, to make every effort 
on his behalf, and to prevent the extension of the area of 
disturbance. 
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But Lord Wolseley at once impressed upon the cabinet that he 
required, in order to determine his immediate military move- 
ments, to know whether they were to be based upon the plan of 
an eventual advance on Khartoum, or whether the intention of 
such an advance was to be abandoned altogether. If the first 
plan were adopted. Lord Wolseley declared his power and inten- 
tion to take Berber, and even gave a possible date for it, in the 
middle of March. The cabinet, adopting the phrase which Lord 
Wolseley had used, decided upon the facts as they then stood 
before it ; — ((t) Lord AVolseley was to calculate upon proceeding to 
Khartoum after the hob season, to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi there; (h) and, consequently, on this decision, they were 
to commence the (construction of a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, in aid of the contem})lated expedition ; (c) an expedition 
was also to be sent against Osman Digna, which would open the 
road to Berl)er ; but Lord Wolseley ’s demand for this expedition 
applied alike to each of the two military alternatives which he 
had laid before the cabinet. 

There was no absolute decision to proceed to Khartoum at any 
time; and the declarations of ministers in parliament have 
treated it as a matter to be further weighed ; but all steps have 
thus far been tak(m to [)repare for it, and it has been regarded 
as at least probable. In apj)roa(ching the (question whether we 
are still to proceed on the same lines, it is necessary to refer to 
the motives wliicch under the directions of the cabinet were stated 
by Lord Granville and by me, on the 19th of February, as having 
contributed to the decision. I copy out a part of the note from 
which he and I spoke : — 

Objects in tlio Soudan which we have always deemed fit for considera- 
tion as far as circumstances might allow : 

1. The case of those to whom Gordon held himself bound in honour. 

2. The possibility of establishing an orderly government at Khartoum. 

3. Check to the slave trade. 

4 . The case of the garrisons. 

A negative decision would probably have involved the abandonment at 
a stroke of all these objects. And also (we had to consider) whatever 
dangers, proximate or remote, in Egypt or in the East might follow 
from the triumphant position of the Mahdi ; hard to estimate, but they 
may he very serious. 

Two months, which have passed since the decision of the 
government (Feb. 5), have throAvn light, more or less, upon the 
several points brought into view on the 19th February. 1. We 
have now no sufficient reason to assume that any of the popula- 
tion of Khartoum felt themselves bound to Gordon, or to have 
suffered on his account ; or even that any large numbers of men 
in arms perished in the betrayal of the town, or took his part 
after the enemy were admitted into it. 2. We have had no 
tidings of anarchy at Khartoum, and we do not know that it is 
governed worse, or that the population is suffering more, than 
it would be under a Turkish or Egyptian rider. 3. It is not 
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believed that the possession of Khartoum is of any ^rcat valiK? 
as regards the slave trade. 4. Or, after the failure of Gordon 
with respect to the garrisons, that the possession of Kliartoum 
would, without further and formidable extensions of plan, avail for 
the purpose of relieving tliem. But further, wbat knowledge 
have we that these garrisons are unable to reli(‘vc themselves? 
There seems some reason to ])elicve that the army of Hicks, when 
the action ceased, fratornize<l with the JMalidi's army, and that 
the same thing happened at Khartoum. Is tlier(‘. ground to sup 
pose that they are hateful unless as rej^n'sentati-v cs of Egy])tian 
power ? and ought they not to be released from any obligation to 
present themselves in that capacity 1 

With regard to the larger question of eventual consequences in 
Egypt or the East from the Mahdi’s success at Khartoum, it is 
open to many views, and cannot be completely dis]>osed of. But 
it may be observed — 1. That the Mabdi made a trial of marching 
down the Nile and speedily abandoned it, even in the lirst flush 
of his success. 2. That cessation of o})crations in the Soudan 
does not at this moment mean our military inaction in flu; J^last. 

3, That the question is one of oonfiict, not with the arms of an 
enemy, but with Nature in respect of climate and supply. 

4. There remains also a grave question of justice, to wliich I 
shall revert. 

Should the idea of proceeding to Khartoum Ixi a))ando])cd, the 
railway from Suakin, as now proj(>cted, would fall Avith it, siiu’c 
it was adopted as a military measui'c, subsidiary to the advamai 
on Khartoum. The prosecution of it as a civil or commercial 
enterprise would be a new proposal, to ]>e examined on its rneiits. 

The military situation appears in some respiuits favourable to 
the re-examination of the whole snbj(‘,ct. 'J'he gener al has fourrcl 
himself nnable to execute his intention of taking Berber, and this 
failure alters the basis on which the caV)inct pr’occcded in February, 
and greatly increases the diftic'ulty of the autumn cnt(n*prisc. On 
the one hand Wolseley’s and Graham’s forces have had hve or six 
considerable actions, and have been uniformly victorious. On the 
other hand, the Mahdi has voluntarily retired from Khartoum, 
and Osman Digna has been driven from tin) field, but cannot, as 
Graham says, be followed into the moirritains.^ While the present 
situation may thus seem opportune, the future of more extended 
operations is dark. In at least one of his telegrams, A\ (>ls(;l(y has 
expressed a very keen desire to get the British army out of the 
Soudan.^ He has now made very large demands for the Jiutumn 
expedition, which, judging fr’orn pr’evions experience and from 
general likelihood, are almost certain to grow larger, as he comes 
more closely to confront the very formidable task 1)efore him ; 
while in his letter to Lord Hartington he describes tliis affair to be 
the greatest ^ since 1815,’ and expresses his hope that all the 
members of the cabinet clearly understand this to be the case. He 
also names a period of between two or three years for the com- 
^ Telegram of April 4. Despatch, March 0. 
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pletion of the railway, while he expresses an absolute confidence in 
the power and resources of this country with vast effort to insure 
success. He means without doubt military success. Political 
success appears much more problematical. 

There remains, however, to be considered a question which I 
take to be of extreme importance. I mean the moral basis of the 
pi'ojcctcd military operations. I have from the first regarded the 
rising of the Soudanese against Egypt as a justifiable and honour- 
able revolt. The cabinet have, I think, never taken an opposite 
view. Mr. Power in his letter from Khartoum before Gordon’s 
arrival, is decided and even fervent in the same sense. 

We s(5nt Gordon on a mission of peace and liberation. From 
such information as alone wc have possessed, we found this 
missionary of peace nujiiaccd and besieged, finally betrayed by 
some of his troo]>s, and slaughtered by those whom he came to set 
free. This information, however, was fragmentary, and was also 
one-sided. AVe have now the advantage of reviewing it as a whole, 
of reading it in the light of events, and of some auxiliary evidence 
such as tliat of Mr. Power. 

I never understood how it wiis that Gordon’s mission of peace 
became one of war. But we knew the nobleness of his philan- 
tliropy, and we trusteed him t-o the uttermost, as it was our duty 
to do. Tie never informed us that he had himself changed the 
character of the mission. It seemed strange that one who bore 
in his hands a charter of liberation should bo besieged and threat- 
ened ; but wc took everything for granted in his favour, and 
against his (memies ; and wo could hardly do otherwise. Our 
obligations in this respect were greatly enhanced by the long inter- 
ruption of telegraphic communication. It was our duty to believe 
that, if wc could only know what he was prevented from saying 
to us, contradictions would be reconciled, and language of excess 
accounted for. Aid’ now know from the letters of Mr. Power that 
when he w.is at Khartoum with Colonel do Coetlogori before 
Gordon’s arrival, a retreat on Berber had been actually ordered; 
it was regarded no dou])t as a serious woi'k of time, because it in- 
volved the removal of an Egyptian popidation but it was deemed 
feasible, and Power expresses no doubt of its accomplishment.^ 
As far as, amidst its inconsistencies, a construction can be put 
on Gonlon’s language, it is to the effect that there was a population 
and a force attached to him, which he could not remove and would 
not leave."' But Do Coetlogon did not regard this removal as 
impracticable, and ^vas actually setting about it. AVhy Gordon did 
not prosecute; it, wh3r wc hear no more of it from Power after 
Gordon’s arrival, is a mystery. Instructed by results we now 
perceive that (Gordon’s title as governor-general might naturally be 
interpreted by the tribes in the light of much of the language used 
by him, which did not savour of liberation and evacuation, but of 
powers of government over the Soudan ; powers to be used bene- 

^ Power, p. 73 A. - Ibid, 75 B. 

^ Egypt, No. 18, p. 34, 1884 (April) ; Egypt, No. 35, p. 122 (July 30). 
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volently, but still powers of government. AVhy the Malidi did not 
accept him is not bard to understand, but why was ho not accepted 
by those local sultans, whom it was the basis of his declared policy 
to rednvest with their ancient powers, in sj)ite of Egypt and of the 
Mahdi alike ? Was he not in short interpreted as associated with 
the work of Hicks, and did ho not himself give probable colour to 
this interpretation 1 It mtist be borne in mind that on other matters 
of the gravest importance — on the use of Turkish force — on the use 
of British force — on the employment of Zobeir — Gordon announced 
within a very short time contradictory views, and never seemed to 
feel that there was any need of ex})lanation, in order to account 
for the contradictions. There is every presumption, as well as 
every sign, that like fluctuation and inconsistency crept into his 
words and acts as to the liberation of the country ; and this, if it 
was so, could not%ut produce ruinous efiects. Upon the whole, it 
seems probable that Grordon, perhaps insensibly to himself, and 
certainly without our concurrence, alUu-t^l the charac'ter of his 
mission, and worked in a considerable degree against our inten- 
tions and instructions. 

There does not appear to ho any question now of the security 
of the army, but a most grave question whether we can demon- 
strate a necessity (nothing less will sufHcc) fur making war on a 
people who are struggling against a foian'gn and armed yoke, not 
for the rescue of our own countrymen, not for th(5 reseno so far as 
we know oi an Egyptian population, but with very heavy cost of 
British life as well as treasuj’e, with a s('i‘ious strain on our 
military resources at a most critical time, and with tl)o most 
serious fear that if wc persist, wo shall find ourselves engaged in 
an odious work of subjugation. The discontinuance of these 
military operations would, I presume, take the form of a suspension 
sine die, leaving the future o}»cn ; would riapiiro attention to be 
paid to defence on the recognised southern frontier of Egypt, and 
need not involve any precipitate abandonment of Suakin. 


HOME RULE BILI., 1886 
Vol. 1 1. 'pafjc ftJfS 

The following summary of the jrrovisions of the. Home Tide (dll of 1886 
supplements the description of the hill given in Chapter V. Booh X. 

One of the cardinal difliculties of all free government is to make 
it hard for majorities to act unjustly to minoriiics. You cannot 
make this injustice impossible but you may sc.t up obstacles. In 
this case, there was no novelty in the device adoptc'd. The legisla- 
tive body was to be composed of two orders. The first oi'der was 
to consist of the twenty-eight representative peers, together with 
seventy-five members elected by certain scheduled constituencies 
on an occupation franchise of twenty-five pounds and upwards. 
To be eligible for the first order, a person must have a property 
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qualilication, either in realty of two hundj'ed pounds a year, or in 
personality of the same amount, or a capital value of four thousand 
pounds. The representative peers now existing would sit for life, 
and, as they dropped off, the crown would nominate persons to 
take their place up to a certain date, and on the exhaustion of the 
twenty-eight existing peers, then the whole of the first order would 
become elective under the same conditions as the seventy-five 
other memljcrs. 

The second order would (*onsist of 206 members, chosen by 
existing counties and towns under the machinery now operative. 
The two orders were to sit and deliberate together, but cither 
order could demand a se})aratc vote. This right would enable a 
majority of one order to veto the proposal of the other. But the 
veto was only to operate until a dissolution, or for three years, 
whiclnwer might ])c the longer interval of the two. 

The executive transition was to be gradual. The office of 
viceroy would remain, but he Avould not 1)e the minister of a party, 
nor quit office witli an outgoing government. He would have a 
privy council : within that council would be formed an executive 
body of ministers like the British cabinet. This executive would 
be responsible to the Irish legislature, just as the executive govern- 
ment here is responsible to the legislature of this country. If any 
clause of a bill seemed to the viceroy to be ultra rires^ he could 
refer it to the judicial committee of the privy council in London. 
The same reference, in respect of a section of an Irish Act, la}^ 
open cither to the English secretary of state, or to a suitor, 
defendant, or other person concerned. 

Future judges wci*e to hold the same place in the Irish system 
as English judges in the English system ; their office was to be 
during good beliaviour ; they were to be appointed on the advice 
of the Irish government, removable only on the joint address of 
the two orders, and their salaries charged on the Irish consolidated 
fund. The burning question of the royal Irivsh constabulary was 
dealt with provisionally. Until a local force was created by the 
new government, they wci'c, to remain at the orders of the lord 
lieutenant. Ultimately the Iri.sh police were to come luider the 
('ontrol of the. legislative body. For two years from the passing 
of the Act, the legislative body was to fix the charge for the whole 
constabulary of Ireland. 

In national as in domestic housckeepyig, the figure of available 
income is the vital question. The total receipts of the Irish 
exchequer would be £8,350,000, from customs, excise, stamps, 
income-tax, and non tax revenue. On a general comparison of the 
taxable revenues of Ireland and Great Britain, as tested more 
especially by the property passing under the death duties, the fair 
proportion due as Ireland's share for imperial purposes, sucb as 
interest on the debt, defence, and civil charge, was fixed at one- 
fifteenth. This would bring the total charge properly imperial up 
to £3,242,000. Civil charges in Ireland were put at £2,510,000, 
and the constabulary charge on Ireland was not to exceed 
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^1,000,000, any excess over that sum ])cini; del)itcd Lo England. 
The Irish government would ])c left witli a surplus of £401,000. 
This may seem a ludici’ously meagre amount, but, compared with 
the total revenue, it is equivalent to a surplus on our own budget 
of that date of something like five millions. 

The true payment to imperial charges ^vas to bo £1,842,000 
because of the gross revenue al)ove stated of £1, 100,000 though 
paid in Ireland in the first instance was really paid by Ibitish 
consumers of whisky, porter, and tobac(a>. Tiiis sum, deducted 
from £3,342,000, leaves the real Irish contri])ution, namely 
£1,842,000. 

A furtlier sum of uncertain, l)ut substantial amount, would go 
to the Irish exchequer from another source, to which we have 
now to turn. AVith the pr(»posals for self govcrnmenl wca-e 
coupled proposals for a sottlemeut of the land question. The 
ground-work was an option offered to tln^ landlords of btung 
bought out under the terms of tlie Aet. The ])ure]iaser was 
to be an Irish state authority, as the oigaii ri'presenling the 
legislative body. The occupier was to bi'ccino the ])eoprictor, 
except in the congested districts, whci-c the state anthoiity was 
to bo the proprietor. The normal j)ri('e was to 1)0 tw(mt-y years’ 
purchase of the net rental. The most impoi'tant ])rovision, in 
one sense, was that which recognised the salutary principle 
that the public credit should not be rcsortc'd to on sneb a s(‘.ale 
as this merely for the ])enotit of a liniiUsl numl)er of existing 
cultivators of the soil, without any dirci't a<lvantag<i to the govern- 
ment as representing the community at largo. 4'hat was (‘-ffeeded 
by making the tenant jj^iy an annnal instalment, c'jiloulalcd on the 
gross rental, while the slate authoilty would r(‘]ia,y to tJie im])ei’ial 
treasury a percentage (calculated oii the net ronlal, and the state 
authority would pocket the differ('ncc, estimated to be about 18 
per cent, ou the sum payable to the selling landloicl. How was 
all this to 1)0 se(?urcd1 ]*riiici])ally, on the annuities ])ai(l by the 
tenants who had purchased their holdings, and if llic holdings 
did not satisfy the charge, then on the revennes of IrcOaiid. All 
public revenues whatever Avere to l>c c.olhM'tod by poi sons appointed 
by the Irish government, but these colh'.ctors Avere to ])ay over all 
sums that came into their hands to a,n imperial oflicer, to be styled 
a reccnver-general. Through him all rents and Irish la^vcnues 
Avhatever Avere to pass, and not a, shilling was to be let out for 
Irish purposes until their obligations to the im])(',rial exchequer 
had been discharged. 

OX THT^: TLACE OF fTAL^ 

Vol. 11, page G~>r> 

By the provisions of nature, Italy was marked out for a con- 
servative force in Europe. As England is cut off hy the channel, 
so is Italy by the mountains, from the (;ontinontal mass. ... If 
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England commits follies they are the follies of a strong man who 
can afford to waste a portion of his resources without greatly 
affecting the sum total. . . . She has a huge free margin, on which 
she might scrawl a long list of follies and even crimes without 
damaging the letterpress. But where and what is the free margin 
in the case of Italy, a country which has contrived in less than a 
quarter of a century of peaee, from the date of her restored 
independence, to treble (or something near it) the taxation of her 
people, to raise the charge of her debt to a point higher than that 
of England, and to arrive within one or two short paces of national 
bankru2)tcy '? . . . 

Italy l)y nature stands in alliance neither with anarchy nor with 
Caesarism, but with the cause and advocates of national liberty and 
progress throughout Eurojic. Never had a nation greater advan- 
tages from soil and climate, from the talents and dispositions of the 
people, never was there a more smiling prospect (if we may fall 
back upon the gT-a(;eful fi(^tion) from the Alpine tops, even down 
to the Si(iilian promontories, than that which for the moment has 
been darkly blurr(id. It is the heart’s desire of those, who are 
not indeed her tcaclaws, but her friends, that she may rouse 
herself to dispel once and for ever tin*, evil dream of what is not so 
much ambition as affectation, may acknowledge the true conditions 
under which she lives, and it perhaj)s may not yet be too late for 
her to disappoint the malevolent hoi)es of the foes of freedom, and 
to fulfil every blight and glowing prediction which its votaries 
have over uttered on her behalf. — ‘ The Trijjle Alliance and Italy’s 
Place in it’ (Coniempomry Review^ Oct, 1889). 


GLASGOW PERORATION 
Vo! . 11. page 7SCi 

Ajicr dcsrcihiiKj Ihc pad Iildory of Ireland as being for 7) tore than 
fire, hundred- years ‘ one almost imhrokcn succession of political storm 
and swollen, tempest , except when those tempests were for a time inter- 
rupted by a period of servitude and, by the stillness of death’ Mr. Gladstone 
went on : — 

Those storms are in strong contrast with the future, with the 
present. The condition of the Irish mind justifies us in antici- 
jiating. It recalls to my mind a beautiful legend of ancient 
jiaganism — for that ancient paganism, amongst many legends 
false and many foul, had also some that were beautiful. There 
were two Lacedaunonian heroes known as Castor and Pollux, 
honoured in their life and more honoured in their death, when a 
star was called after them, and upon that star the fond imagina- 
tion of the peojile fastened lively conceptions ; for they thought 
that when a ship at sea was caught in a storm, when dread began 
to possess the minds of the crew, and peril thickened round 
them, and even slarm was giving place to despair, that if then in 
the high heavens this star apjjeared, gradually and gently but 
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effectually the clouds disappeared, the winds abated, the towering 
billows fell down to the surface of the deep, calm came where there 
had been upi*oar, safety came where there had been danger, and 
under the beneficent infiuenco of this heavenly body the terrified 
and despairing crew came safely to port. The proposal which the 
liberal party of this country made in 1886, which tlioy still cherish 
in their mind and heart, and which we trust and believe, they are 
about now to carry forward, that proposal has })ecii to Irelarul and 
the political relations of the two countries wliat the ha})py stai- was 
believed to be to the seamen of anticpiity. It lias produced 
already anticipations of love and good will, which ai'o the first 
fruits of what is to come. It has already ('hanged the wliole tone 
and temper of the relations, I (aiiinot say yc^t bctwcuin the laws, 
but bet^woen the peoples and inliabitants of these two great- islands. 
It has filled our hearts with hope and with joy, and it ])roniiscs to 
give us in lieu of the terrible distuiLances of otiu'r times, with 
their increasing, intolerable burdens and insoluble pro])l(mis, the 
promise of a brotherbood exhibiting harnmny and strength at 
home, and a brotherhood which before*, the world sliall, instead of 
being as it hitherto has been for the most jiart, a scandal, lie a 
model and an example, and shall show that wo whose political 
wisdom is for so many purposes recognised by (he nations of 
civilised Europe and America have at length found fhc nicans of 
meeting this oldest and worst of all our dilhcultics, and of substi- 
tuting for disorder, for misery, for contention, the actual arriva.) 
and the yet riper promise of a reign of peace . — Tlteairc lioi/al, 
Glasgow^ July 2, 1892, 

THE NAVAL KSTl ,M ATES OE IS!) I 
The first ])(ir(Ujraph(tf thismcitumintl utn infl itefiinivd on pj is, nj II.: - 

This might be taken for granted as to ISbf, IS7(), and ISSI. 
T'hat it was equally true in my mind of I (Sol) may be, seen by any 
one who reads my budget spciccli of duly 18, 1S59. I defended 
the provision as required by and for tin*, time*., and for th(5 tinuj 
only. The occasion in that yciar was the state of the. (continent. 
It was immediately followed by the China war (No. 2) a,nd by the 
French affair (18G1-2), but when these bad been disy)osed of 
economy began ; and, by 1863-1, the bulk of the new charge bad 
l)een got rid of. 

There is also the (iase of tlie fortificat ioiis in LSbO, which would 
take me too long to state fully. Hut I will state bricily (1) my 
conduct in that matter was mainly <jr wholly governed by regard 
to peace, for I believed, and believe now, that in J800 tluiro were 
only two alternatives; one of them, the French tre;i.ty, and the 
other, war with. France. And I also bedieved in didy 1860 that 
the French treaty must break down, unless I held my ollice. (2) 
The demand was reduced from nine millions to about five (has 
this been done now?) (3) I acted in concert with my old friend 
and colleague, Sir James Graham. AVo were entirely agreed. 
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Terse Jig ares of new esi in mtes 

The ‘ a})proximate figure ' of charge involved in tlie new plan of 
the admiralty is £4,240,000, say 4|: millions. Being an increase 
(subject probably to some further increase in becoming an act). 

1. On the normal navy estimate 1888-9 {i.e. before the Naval 

Defence Act) of, in round numbers, . 4| millions 

2. On the first year’s total charge under the 

Naval Defence vXet of (1,979,000), , 2 millions 

3. On the estimates of last 3^ car 1893-4 of, . 3 millions 

A. On the total charge of 1893-4 of (1,571,000) . 14 million 
5. On the highest amount ever defrayed from 

the year’s revenue (1892-3), . • 1 J niillion 

f). On the highest expenditure of any year under 
the Naval Defence Act which included 
1,150,000 of borrowed money, . . 359,000 


MU. GLADSTONE’S (ABINET COLLEAGUES 
To/. II . 'pafje 76,5 

The following is fJie list of the, serenfg minisfers who served in mhmets 
(f which Jlr, Gladstone was a member : — 


1843-45. Peel. 

AVellington. 

1 jyndhuT-st. 

Whanudihe. 

Haddington. 

Puceleuch. 

Aberdeen. 

Graham. 

Stanley. 

Pi poll, 

Hardinge. 

Goullmrn. 

Knatehlmll. 

ISIG. Elleidiorough. 

S. Herbert. 
Granville Somerset. 
Lincoln. 

1 852-55. (h’aiiworth. 

Granville. 

Argyll. 

Palmerston. 

Clarendon. 

C. Wood. 

Molesworth. 

Lansdowne. 

Russell. 

G. Grey. 


1855. Pan mu re. 

Carlisle. 

1859-65. Campbell 

G. C. Lewis. 

Duke of Somerset. 
Milner Gibson. 
Elgin. 

C. Villiers. 

Cardwell. 

Westbury. 

Kip on. 

Stanley of Alderley. 
1865-06. Hartington. 

Goschen. 

1868-74. Hatherley, 
Kimberley. 

Bruce. 

Lowe. 

Childers. 

Bright. 

C. Fortescue. 
Stansfeld. 

Selborne. 

Forster. 

1880-85. Spencer. 

llarcourt. 

Northbrook. 
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1880-85. Chamberlain. 
Dodson. 
Dilke. 

Derby. 
Trerelyan. 
Lefevre. 
Rosebery. 
1886. Herschell. 


C. Baiinerman. 
Muiidella. 
John Morley. 
1802, Asquith. 
Fowler. 

Aeland. 

Bryce. 

A. Morlev. 
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1832. 


1835 


Dec. 13. Elected member for New- 
ark, — Gladstone, '887 ; 
Handley, 798 ; Wilde, 
7‘iO. 

1833 . 


Jan. 25. Admitted a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

March G. Elected member of Carlton 
Club. 

April 30. Speaks on a Newark peti- 
tion. 

May 17. Appointed on Colchester 
election committee. 

21. Presents an Edinburgh 
petition against immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery. 

June 3. On Slavery Abolition bill. 

July 4. On Liverpool election peti- 
tion. 

,, 8. Opposes Church Reform 

(Ireland) bill. 

,, 25 and 29. On negro apprentice- 
ship system. 

Aug. 5. Serves on select committee 
on stationary office. 

,, 8. Moves for return on Irish 

education. 


1834 . 

Mar. 12 and 19, On bill disenfran- 
chising Liverpool free- 
men. 

June 4. Serves on select committee 
on education ill England. 

July 28. Opposes Universities Ad- 
mission bill. 

Dee. 20. Junior lord of the treasury 
in Sir il. Peers ministry. 

1835 . 

Jan. 5. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 

,, 27. ITuder-sccretary for war 

and the (;olonies. 


March 4. Moves for, and serves on, 
a committee on mili- 
tary expenditure in the 
colonies. 

,, 19. Brings in Colonial Passen- 

gers’ bill for improving 
condition of emigrants. 

,, 31 . In defence of Irish church. 

June 11. Entertained at Newark. 

,, 22, July 20. Criticises Municipal 
Corporation bill. 

Aug. 21. Defends House of Lords. 

Sept. 23. Death of his mother. 


183G. 


Eeb. 8. A member of Aborigines 
committee. 

March 22. On negro apprenticeship 
in Jamaica. 

,, 28. A member of negro ap- 

prenticeship committee. 

June J. On Tithes and Church 
(Ireland) bill. 

,, 8. A member of select com- 

mittee on disposal of 
land in the colonies. 

Oct. 18. Speaks at dinner of Liver- 
pool Tradesmen’s Con- 
servative Association. 

,, 21. Speaks at dinner of Liver- 

pool Operatives’ Con- 
servative Association. 

1837. 

Jan. 13. Speaks at Peel banquet at 
Glasgow. 

,, 17. Speaks at Newark. 

Feb. 10. Moves for return showing 
religious instruction in 
the colonies. 

ISlarch 7- A member of committee 
on Irish education. 

, , 8. On affairs of Lower Canada. 

,, 15. In support of church rates. 


^ All speeches unless otherwise stated were made in the House of Commons. 
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1837 

April 28. A member of colonial ac- 
counts committee. 

,, 21. At Newark on Poor Law. 

24. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 

,, 27. Defeated for Manchester, — 

Thomson, 4127 ; Philips, 
3759 ; Gladstone, 2.^24. 

Aug. 9. Speaks at dinner at Man- 
chester. 

Dec. 12. Member of committee on 
education of poor chil- 
dren. 

,, 22. On Canadian discontent. 

1838 . 

Jan. 23. On Canadian affairs. 

March 7. Criticises action of govern- 
ment in Canada. 

„ 30. In defence of West Indian 

sugar planters. 

June 20. On private bill to facilitate 
colonisation of New 
Zealand. 

July 10. Moves for a commission 
on grievances of Cape 
colonists. 

,, 11 and 23. Opposes the appoint- 
ment of dissenting chap- 
lains in prisons. 

,, 27. A member of committee 

on Scotch education. 

,, 30, Opposes grant to May- 

nooth College. 

Aug. Visits the continent. Oct. 

in Sicily ; Dec. in Rome. 

Dec. The Church in its Relations 

ivith the State, published. 

1839 . 

Jan. 31 . Returns to England. 

Apr. 15. Withdraws from Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

May 6. Opposes Suspension of the 
Jamaica constitution. 

June 1 0. Opposes bill for temporary 
government of Jamaica. 

,, 20. Criticises the proposal for 

a board of education. 

July 25. Married to MLss Catherine 
Glynne at Ha warden. 

1840 . 

Mar. 30- April 4. Examiner at Eton 
for Newcastle scholar- 
ship. 

April 8. Denounces traffic in opium 
and Chinese war. 

„ 8. A member of committee 

on opium question. 


1840 . 

May 29. In support of Government 
of Canada bill. 

June 3. Eldestson, William Henry, 
bom. 

,, 15. On Canadian Clergy Re- 

serves bill. 

,, 25. On sugar duties. 

,, 29, July 20. Opposes Ecclesi- 

astical Revenues bill. 

July 9. A member of select com- 
mittee on colonisation 
of New Zealand. 

,, 27. Denouncestraffic in opium. 

Sept. 18. Speaks at Liverpool on 
religious education. 

Nov. Church Principles con- 

sidered in. their Residts, 
published. 

J841. 

Jan. 20. On the corn laws ai- Walsall. 

March 31. Proposes rejection of bill 
ailrnitting Jews to cor- 
porate office. 

April. Revised edition of The 

Church in its Jl el at ions 
until the State, published. 

May 10. Opposes reduction of duty 
on foriugn sugar. 

July 29. Re-eleotc(l for Newark, -- 
M r. G 1 ad st( me, 633 ; 

Lord John Maimers, 
630; Mr. Hobhouse, 394. 

Sept. 3, Appointed vice-president 
of the board of trade. 

,, 14. lieturned unopposed for 

Newark. 

1842 . 

Eeb. 8. Proposes colonial trade 
resolutions, and brings 
in bill for better regula- 
tion of railways. 

,, 14. Replies to Lord J. Russell’s 

condemnation of govern- 
ment’s proyiosalb for 
amoiuling c-orn law. 

,, 25. Opposes Mr. Christopher ’.s 

slidingscale amendment. 

March 9. On second reading of corn 
law importation bill. 

April 15. On Colonial Customs 
Duties bill. 

May IS. On preferential duties for 
colonial goods. 

,, 23. On importation of live 

cattle. 

June 3. On sugar duties, 

,, 14. On export duty on coal. 

Sept. 18. Loses finger of left hand 
in gun accident. 
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1843. 

Jan. A noiiyniouR article, “The 

Course of Commercial 

Policy at Home and 
Abroad,” in Foreign and 
Colonial Quarterly Re- 
view. 

,, 0. Inaugural address at 

opening of Collegiate 
Institute, Liverpool. 

Pel), Replies to Viscount How- 

ick on the corn law. 

Apiil 2r». Opposes Mr. Ricardo’s 

motion for immediate 

free trade. 

May 9. Opposes Mr, Villier’s 

motion for the imme- 
diate abolition of corn 
laws, 

,, 15. Attends first cabinet as 

president of the board 
of trade. 

,, 19. Supports bill reducing 

duty on Canadian corn. 

June 13. Opposes Lord .1. RusKelPs 
mot ion for fixed duty on 
importcnl corn. 

Aiig. 1(1. Moves second reading of 
bill legalising exporta- 
tion of machinery. 

Octu ‘Present Aspects of the 

Church ’ in Foreign and 
Colonial Review. 

1811 . 

Feb. 5. Mr)vcsfor select committeo 
on railways. 

March 4, On recommendations of 
committee on railways. 

,, 7- On slave trade and com- 

mercial relations with 
Brazil. 

,, P2. Replies to Mr. Cobden’s 

speech on his motion 
for committee on pro- 
tective duties. 

,, 19. On rec'i])rocity in com- 

mercial t reatics. 

,, 20. O])poses motion to extend 

low duty on Canadian 
( oni to <‘olonial wheat. 

April. ‘On Ijord John Russell’s 
I'ranslation of the Fran- 
cesca fla Rimini,’ in the 
Fng/i.sh Reriew. 

,, ‘2. Outliiu's pi’ovisions of 

Jciint Stock (xOinpanios 
Regulation lull. 

,, 4. Second son, >Stcphen Ed- 

ward, ])orn. 

May IS. Preside.s at Eton anniver 
sary diimei'. 


1844. 

June 3. On sugar duties bill, 

,, 6. Ill support of Dissenters’ 

Chapels bill. 

,, 25. Opposes Mr. Villiers’a 

motion for abolition of 
corn laws. 

July. Review of ‘Ellen Middle- 
ton,’ in English Review. 

,, 8. On second reading of Rail- 

ways bill. 

Aug. 5. introduces three bills for 
regulating private bill 
procedure. 

Oet. ‘The Theses of Erastus 

and the Scottish Church 
Establishment ’ in the 
New Quarterly Review. 

Dec. On Mr. Ward’s ‘Ideal 

Church,’ in Quarterly 
Review. 

1845. 

Jan. 28. Retires from cabinet. 

Fob. 4. Personal explanation. 

„ ‘24. In favour of discriminating 

duties on sugar. 

,, 26. Defends distinction be- 

tween free-labour and 
slave-labour sugar. 

March. Remarks upon recent 
Commercial Legislation 
published. 

April II. On second reading of May- 
iiooth College bill. 

June. Review of ‘ Life of Mr. 

Blanco White,’ in Quar- 
terly. 

„ 2. Supports Academical In- 

stitutions (Ireland) bill. 

July 1.5. On Spanish treaties and 
slave -labour sugar. 

Sept. 25-Nov. 18. Visits Germany. 

Dec. ‘Scotch Ecclesiastical Af- 

fairs,’ in the Quarterly. 

,, ‘23. Colonial secretary. 

Publishes, A Manual of 
Prayers from the 
Liturgy, Arranged for 
Family Use. 

1846. 

Jan. 5. Retires from the repre- 
sentation of Newark. 

1847. 

June ‘ From Oxford to Rome ’ in 

the Quarterly. 

,, 7. Captain Gladstone defends 

his brother’s action in 
recalling Sir Eardley 
Wilmot. 
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1847 . 

Aug, 3. Elected for Oxford Uni- 
versity, —Sir R. Inglis, 
1700; W. E. Gladstone, 
997 ; Mr, Round, 824. 

Sept. On Lachmaim’s ‘Ilias’ in 
the Quarterly. 

Deo. 8. Supports Roman Catholic 
Relief bill. 

,, 13. On government of New 

Zealand. 

,, 16. In favour of admission of 

Jews to parliament. 

1848 . 

Feb. 9andl4. OnNewZealandGovern- 
ment bill. 

,, 16. On Roman Catholic Relief 

bill. 

March 10. On recent commercial 
changes. 

April 3. On repeal of Navigation 
laws, criticising govern- 
ment’s proposal. 

,, 4. On episcopal revenues. 

, , 10. Serves as special constable. 

,, 22. Moves address to the Queen 

at vestry of St. Martin’s- 
in-the Fields. 

May 16. In favour of increasing 
usefulness of cathedrals. 

,, 23. Replies to Lord G. Rcn- 

tinck on free trade. 

June 2. In favour of freedom of 
navigation. 

, , 22. Opposes reduction of sugar 

duties. 

Aug. 17. In favour of legalising 
diploinatiorelatioiis wil li 
the Vatican. 

,, 18. On Vancouver’s Island, 

and free colonisation. 

Dec. On the Duke of Argyll’s 
Presbytery Examined in 
the Quarterly. 

1849 . 

Feb. 19. On revision of parliamen- 
tary oaths. 

,, 22, May 2. In favour of Clergy 

Relief bill. 

March 8. On transportation of con- 
victs. 

,, 12. On Navigation laws. 

,, 13. On church rates. 

,, 27. In favour of scientific 

colonisation at St, Mar- 
tin’s-in-the Fields. 

April 16. On colonial administra- 
tion. 


1849 . 

May 10. Defends right of parlia- 
ment to interfere in 
colonial affairs. 

,, 24. In favour of better govern- 

ment of colonies. 

June 4. On Australian Colonies 
bill. 

,, 14. Protests against compen- 

sating Canadian rebels. 

,, 20. Opposes bill legalising 

marriage with deceased 
wife’s sister. 

,, 26. Explains views on colonial 

questions and policy. 

iluly 5. Moves for in(|uii'y into 
powers of Hudson Ray 
Company, 

,, 13- Aug. 9. V’isita Italy : Rome, 

Naples, Como. 

Dec. ‘ The Clergy Relief Bill ’ 

in Quarterly. 

1850 . 

Feb. 8. In favour of double cham- 
her constitutions for 
colonies. 

,, 21. On causes of agricultural 

distress, in support of 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion. 

March. ‘ Giacomo Leopardi ’ in the 
Quartf rly. 

,, 19, On suppression of slave 

trade. 

,, 22. On principles of colonial 

policy. 

April 9. Death of his daughter, 
(./atherino Jessy, 

May 6, In favrair <jf colonial self- 
governnienl, and ecclesi- 
astical constitution for 
church in Australia. 

,, 13. Moves that Australian 

Government bill be sub- 
mitted to colonists. 

,, 31. Tn favour of differential 

sugar duties. 

June 4. Letter to Bishop of Lon- 
don : Remarks on the 
Royal Supremacy. 

,, 27. Attac-ks Lord Palmer - 

ston’s foreign policy in 
Don Paciiico debate. 

July 3. On death of Sir R. Peel. 

,, 8. Criticises Ecelesiastieal 

Commission bill. 

,, 15. Explains plan for creation 

of new bishoprics. 

,, 18. Opposes commission of 

inquiry into English and 
Irish universities. 

3 H 
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1850. 

Aug. 1. ‘ Last earnest protest ’ 
against Australian Col- 
onies Government bill. 

Oot. 26. Leaves England for 
Naples. 

1851. 

Feb. 26. Returns to England from 
Naples. Declines Lord 
Stanley’s invitation to 
join his government. 

March 25. Opposes Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption bill. 

April 11. On financial plans to re- 
lievo agricultural dis- 
tress. 

,, 15. Opposes appointment of 

committee on relations 
with Kaffir tribes. 

May 29. On grievances of inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon. 

June 30. Opposes Inhabited House 
Duty bill. 

July 4. Protests against Ecclesi- 
astical Titles bill. 

, , 10. On Raj all Brooke’s methods 

of suppressing piracy. 

,, 19. On discipline in colonial 

church. 

,, Publishes two letters* to 

Lord Aberdeen on Nea- 
politan raisgovernment. 

Dec. 7. Death of Sir John Glad- 
stone at Paaque. 

,, Letter to Dr. Skinner, 

Bishoyj of Aberdeen, On 
the functionfi of laymen 
in the Church. 

Translation of Farini’s 


1852. 

April 30. On Mr. Disraeli's budget 
statement. 

May 10. Proposes rejection of bill 
to assign disenfranchised 
seats of St. Albans and 
Sudbury. 

,, 11. In favour of select com- 

mittee on education at 
Maynooth College. 

,, 12. On paper duty. 

,, 21. On New Zealand Govern- 

ment bill. 

June S and 10. Defends action of 
Bishop of Bath and W ells 
in the case of Frome 
vicarage. 

,, 23. Brings in bill to amend 

colonial church laws. 

July 14. Re-elected for Oxford 
University, — Sir R. 
Inglis, 1368; W. E. Glad- 

stone, 1108 ; Dr. Mar- 

sham, 758. 

Nov. 11,25. In defence of principles of 
free trade. 

,, 26. Defends Sir R. Peel’s free 

trade policy. 

Dec. ‘Count Moiitalembert on 
Catholic Interests in the 
Nineteenth Century’ in 
the Quart, erly. 

,, 6. Attacks government’s in- 

come-tax proposals. 

,, 16. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

speech in defence of his 
budget proposals. 

,, 23. Appointed chancellor of 

the exchequer. 


The Roman State, 1815 
to 1850, vols. i. and ii. 

. published. 

1852. 

Jan, 29. Pul)lishes An examination 
of the Official Reply of 
the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment. 

Feb. 20. Brings in Colonial Bishop.s I 
bill. 

March 15. On free trade. 

April. OnFarini s ‘Stato Romano,’ 
in Edinhurifh Revieiv. 

,, 2. Third son, Henry Neville, 

born. 

,, 5. Protests against policy of 

Kaffir war. 

,, 28. Moves second reading of 

Colonial Bishops bill. 


1853. 

Jan. ‘20. Re-elected for Oxford 
University^, — W. E. 
Gladstone 1022 ; Mr. 
Perceval, 898. 

March 3. Speech on Mr. Hume's 
motion for repeal of all 
protective import duties. 

,, 4 and 18. On Clergy reserves 
(Canada) bill. 

,, 28. At Mansion House banquet, 

on public opinion and 
public finance. 

April 4. On government’s proposal 
to improve education in 
England and Wales. 

„ 8. Explains nature of pro- 

posals for conversion of 
portion of national debt. 

, , 8. On Irish taxation. 
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April 


May 

99 

June 

July 

)) 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Jan. 

March 


April 


May 


»$ 


1853. 

14. Opposes motion for repeal Jiin 
of advertisement duty, 
newspaper stamp tax, 
and paper duty on finan- , , 
oial grounds. 

18. Introduces his first budget. ., 

22. Defends South Sea eom 

mutation bill. Def 

9. Opposes amendment, in Ihe 
interest of properly, to 
income-tax. 

12. Explains changes proposed 

in succession duties, 

23. On taxation of Ireland. 

13. Moves second reading of 

Savings Bank bill ; and 
July 21. 

1. Proposes reduction of ad 
vertisement duty to six- 
pence. 

29. On South Sea Annuities. 

3. On Colonial Church Regu- 
lation bill. 

27. At Dingwall and Inverness, 
on results of free trade 
and evils of war. 

12. Tribute to memory of Sir 
R. Peel at unveiling of 
statue at Manchester. 

At town hall on Russo- 
Turkish question. 

1854. 

7. Fourth son, Herbert John, 
bom. 

6. Introduces budget. 

17. In support of Oxford 

University bill. 

21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on his financial 
schemes. 

25. At Mansion House banquet 
on war and finance. 

7. On second reading of 

Oxford University 
bill. 

Statement on public ex 
penditure and income. 

8. Introduces war budget. 

22. Defends resolution em- 

powering government to 
issue two millions of ex- 
chequer bonds against 
criticism of Mr. Disraeli. 

25. On second reading of bill 
for revision of parlia- 
mentary oaths. 

29. On withdrawal of Bribery 
Prevention bills. 


1854. 

2. Explains provisions of 
Revenue and Consoli- 
dated Fund Charges bill. 
21. On proposal to abolish 
church rates. 

29. Brings in bill for repeal of 
usury laws. 

13. On the Crimean war. 

2. Moves resolution for regu- 
lation of interest on Sav- 
ings Bank deposits. 

1855. 

Jan. 29. Opposes Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion. 

Feb. 5. Kxplainsreasonsfor govern- 
ment’s resignation. 

,, 22. Withdraws from cabinet. 

,, 23. Explains reasons, 

March 19. Explains methods adopted 
to meet war expenditure. 

,, 19. In favour of free press. 

,, 20. Defends govtM'nmcni of 

Sardinia in debate on 
military convention. 

April 20. (Criticises budget of Sir 
G. (5 Lewis. 

,, 20. On priDcii)les of taxation. 

,, 30. Criticis(?s government Loan 

bill. 

May 9. Opposes bill for amend- 
ment of marriage law. 

,, 21. Moves adjournment of 

debate to discuss Vienna 
conferences. 

,, 24. On prosecution of the war. 

Jumx ‘Sardinia and Romo,’ in 
Quarterly. 

,, 15. On civil service reform. 

,, 15. Statement as to Aberdeen 

government, and terms 
of peace. 

.Tuly 10. In favour of open admia- 
si(m to civil service. 

,, 20, 23, and 27. Protests against 
the system of subsidies, 
on the guarantee of 
Turkish loan. 

Aug. 3. On Vienna negotiations. 

Oct. 12. Lecture on Colonial Policy 
at Hawarden. 

Not. 12. Lecture on Colonies at 
Chester. 

1856. 

Feb. 29. On report of Crimean 
commissioners. 

April 1 1 . Condemns government pro- 
posals for national edu- 
cation. 
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185G. 

April 24. On civil service reforin. 

May 6. On treaty of peace. 

,, 19. Criticises budget. 

July 1. On differences with the 
United States govern- 
ment on recruiting for 
the British army. 

,, II, Criticises County Courts 
Aincudmcnt bill. 

,, 23. Strongly opposes the 

Bisliops of London 
and Durham Retirement 
bill. 

Aug. ‘ The War and the Peace ’ 
in Go.ntle.m ail’s Magazine. 

Sept.. ‘ Tlie Declining Efficiency 
of Parliament’ in the 
Quarterly. 

,, 29. At t.own hall, Mold, in 

support of Foreign Mis- 
sionai’y Society ; in the 
(‘veiling at. Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, 
for Society for Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

1857. 

Jan. ‘ Homer and H is Successors 

in Plpio poetry,’ and 
‘ I’rospects Political and 
Financial ’ in Quarterly. 

,, 31. At Stepney, on duty of 

rich to poor. 

Fob. 3. Criticises government’s 
foreign policy and finan- 
cial measures. 

,, 5. In support of motion to 

appoint committ ee on the 
Hudson Bay Company. 
Nominated member of 
the committee. 

,, 20. Condemns budget of Sir 

G. C. Lewis. 

Marcli 3. Supports Mr, Cobdcn’s re- 
solution on China. 

,, 0. Proposes reduction of tea 

duty, and condemns Sir 
(!. (t Lewis’s financial 
proposals. 

,, 10. Moves resolution in favour 

of revising and reducing 
expenditure. 

,, 27. Returned unopposed for 

Oxford University. 

April. * The New Parliament and 
its W ork ’ in Quarterly, 

June 2. Speaks at Oxford at in- 
auguration of Diocesan 
Spiritual Help Society. 


1857. 

J uly. ‘ The Bill for Divorce,’ and 
‘ Homeric Characters In 
and Out of Homer’ in 
Quarterly. 

, , 9. At Glenalmond College on 

Christian and classical 
education, 

,, IG. On the Persian war. 

,, 17. Denounces war with China. 

,, 21. On Lord J. Russell’s Oaths 

Validity Act Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 22, Aug. 4. Criticises and moves 
amendments to Burials 
Act Amendment bill. 

,, 24. Explains strong objections 

to Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes bill. 

,, 29. Opposes Superannuation 

Act Amendment bill. 

,, 31. Opposes second reading of 

the Divorce bill, 

Aug. 7. Protests against unequal 
treatment of men and 
women in Divorce bill. 

,, 12. Supports continuance of 

tea and sugar duties. 

,, 14. On Balkan Principalities, 

,, 14. Personal explanation re- 

garding his connection 
with Lord Lincoln’s 
divorce. 

Oct. 12. At Chester, on duty of 
England to India. 

,, 22. At Liverpool, urging closer 

connection between the 
great manufacturing 
towns and the univer- 
sities. 

Dec. 4 and 7. Criticises the Bank 
Issues Indemnity hill. 

,, 9. Protests against proposal 

to increase pension of 
Sir Henry Havelock. 

,, n. On appointment of select 

committee on Bank Act. 

1858. 

Feb. 19. Opposes Conspiracy to 
Murder bill. 

March. Studies in Homer and 
the Homeric Age pub- 
lished. 

April. ‘ The Pall of the Late Min- 
istry ’ in Quarterly, 

,, 19. On Mr. Disraeli’s budget 

statement. 

„ 21, J une 8. Criticises Church Rates 
Abolition bill. 
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1858 . 

April 26 and 30. On proposals for July 1. 
government of India. 

May 3. On financial condition of 
the country. 

M 3, June 7, 14, 17, and July 1. ,, 12. 

On government of India. 

,, 4. Moves address on I)anu])ian 

Principalities. 

,, 21. Defends Lord Canning in ,, 18. 

debate on the Oiide Pni- ,, 21, 

clamation. i 

June 1. On the Suez Canal, con- ! Aug, 8. 
demning English inter- 
ference witli t he projt‘(;t. Oct, 

,, 28. SupportsFundcd Debt bill. 

July 1 and 5. Proposes additional Nov, 1. 
clause to Universities 
(Scotland) bill facilitat- 
ing the creation of a 
national university. ,, 12. 

,, .0. Moves that the army of 

India be not employed 
beyond the frontiers of 
India withoiit permis 
sion of parliament. 1 )ec. 

,, 19. On Government of British 

Columbia bill. 

,, 20. On Hudson Bay Company. 

Oct. ‘The Past and Present. 

Administrations’ in ;)an. 25. 

Quarterly. 

,, 17. Address at Liverpool on jO 

university extension. 20, 

Nov. 8. Leaves England for Coi fu. 

on appointment as lord 21. 

high commissioner ex- 
traordinary of the Ionian 27. 

Islands. 

Dec. 3. AddressesIonianAsseinbiy. 


1859 . 


.March 5. 


1859 . 

Re - elected for Oxford 
University, — Mr. Glad- 
stone, 1050; Marquis of 
Chandos, 859. 

Supjiorts bill enabling 
Roman Catliolics to hold 
oflice of chancellor of 
Ireland, 

Introduces budget. 

Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticisms. 

In defence of government’s 
It alian polic^y. 

On ‘ Tennyson’s Poems ’ in 
QuarUrly. 

At Cambridge, in support 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge mission to CV'ii- 
tral Afi iea. 

Jiiected Lord Rector of 
University of Edin- 
burgh,— Mr. Gladstone, 
04.3 ; Lord N oaves, 

527. 

‘ Nelda, aRonianc.c,’ irans- 
latcd from Grossi, in 
h V f tst r ’ ,s M ayn in c . 

18 ( 50 . 

iH'fends good understand- 
ing xvith Fr-ance. 

Introduces budget. 

Replies to criticisms on 
eommereial treaty. 

Defends his financial pvo- 
ptwuls. 

Defends j)ropos(^(l nMuc- 
tion of duty on foreign 
wines. 

Explains objects of Savings 
Banks l)ill. 


Ecb. 5. Preseuts new constitution ,, 9, Defends eommereial 

to Ionian Chamber of treaty. 

Deputies. , , 12. Oj i l’ay)er 1 )uty Rex)eal bill. 

,, 12. Returned unopposed for ,, 2(5. On Ridreshmcnt Houses 

Oxford University. and Wine Licences bill. 

March 8, Roturns to London." April 10. Inaugural address before 

„ 29. On Representation of the Universityof Edinburgh 

People bill. on the Work of Univer- 

April. ‘The War in Italy ’ in tlie sities. 

Quarterly. May 3, In support of Representa- 

,, 18. On the state of Italy. lion of tlie People bill. 

,, 29. Returned unopposed for ,, 8. On Paper Duty Repeal bill. 

OxWd University. I July 5 and 17. Protests against iu- 

June 17. Letter to the ]>rovost of j terferenee of House of 

Oriel. ' Lord.s with supply bills. 

„ 20. Appointed cbancellor of Aug. (5. Defends reduction of Cus- 

the exchequer. toms Duty on paper. 

,, 22. Presides at annual dinner Nov. 8. At Chester on the volun- 

of Royal Literary Fund. teer movement. 
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1861 . 

Feb. 8. Explains provisions of Post 
Office Savings Bank bill. 

,, 19. Opposes inquiry into in- 

come-tax. 

,, 21. Introduces Bank of Eng- 

land Payments bill. 

,, 27. Opposes bill for abolishing 

church rates. 

March 4. Explains provisions of Con- 
solidated Fund and Ex- 
chequer Bills Act. 

,, 7. Defends the governinont’s 

Italian policy. 

,, 14. On Chinese war expendi- 

ture. 

April 15. Introduces budget. 

,, 29. Replies to criticisms on 

financial proposals. 

May 2. Moves continuance of tea 
and sugar duties. 

,5 6. Announces decision to em- 

body all financial pro- 
posals in a single bill. 

5 , 7. Defends his acts as lord 

high commissioner of 
Ionian Islands. 

,, lb and .'30. On second reading of 
Customs and Inland 
Rcv(;nuc bill. 

July 12. Opposes third reading of 

Universities Elections 
bill. 

,, 19. Onmisgovernmentof Italy, 

Oct. 10. At Livt^rpool on the Pur- 

suit of Science. 

Nov. 27. At Willis’s Room, London, 
on the Christian aspect 
of ediKJation. 

Publishes Trandations hy 
Lord Ljftldlon aitxl the 
Rifjht Jion. JK IS, Glad- 
stone. 

lS(i2. 

.fan 11. At Edinburgli on American 
Civil War, and results 
of Frencbi treaty. 

April 5. Introduces budget. 

7. Replies to criticisms oji 
budget. 

10. Dofemls proposed brewers’ 

licences. 

11. Defends government’s 

Italian policy. 

2,3. At Manchester on value of 
competitive examina- 
tions and the death of 
Prince Albert. 

24. At Manchester condemns 


1862 . 

extravagance in public 
exj^nditure. 

May 8 R^Ues to criticisms of Sir 
S. Northcote on his 
financial proposals. 

,, 13 Defends principles on 

which income-tax is 
levied. 

,, 16 In favour of economy. 

Juno 16 At Archbishop Tenison’s 
grammar school on 
middle class education. 

July 26. Pays tribute to Sir Hugh 
Myddelton at inaugura- 
tion of bis statue on 
Islington Green. 

Aug. 1. Opposes Night Poaching 
Prevention bill. 

Sept. 24. On agriculture at Mold. 

Oct. 7. At Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
the American Civil War 
and French treaty. 

Makes a tour of inspection 
of the Tyne. 

At Sunderland on govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 
At Middlesborough on 
(jommercial and social 
progress. 

10. At York on America and 
Italy. 

2-^. At Wrexham on minor 
railways. 

Dec, 27. At Chester on distress in 
Lancashire. 

1863 . 

Jan, 5. At Ha warden on his visit 
to Sicily, 1838. 

Feb. 13. Ex-plains provisions of Post 
Office Savings Bank bill. 

March 4. Supports Qualification for 
Office Abolition bill. 

April 15. Supports Burials bill. 

,, 16. Introduces budget. 

,, 23. Opposes levying income- 

tax on precarious in- 
comes at a lower scale 
than on permanent. 

May 4. Receives deputation pro- 

testing against income- 
tax on charity trust 
funds. Defends the pro- 
posal in debate. 

,, 8. Defends government’s 

Italian policy. 

,, 12. On condition of Ionian 

Islands. 

,, 29. On Turkey and her de- 

pendencies. 
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1863. 

June 9. On relaxation of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

)) 12. On the condition of Ire- 

land. 

30. Opposes recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

July 20. On condition of Poland. 

)) 24. On petition for abolition 

of tests at Oxford. 

Oct. 26. Lays foundation atone of 
Wedgwood Memorial 
Institute at Buralein. 

1864. 

Jan. 4. At Buckley on thrift. 

Feb. 4. On Schleswig - Holstein 
question. 

,, 8. On his bill for regulating 

collection of taxes. 

,, 11. Introduces Bank Act (Scot- 

land) bill. 

,, 26. On taxation of Ireland. 

March 7. Defends provisions of Gov- 
ernment Annuity bill. 

,, 16. Receives deputation of 

London Trades Council 
on Annuity bill. 

.. 16. in support of bill abolish 

ing tests for degrees at 
Oxford. 

1 8. On cession of Ionian Islands 
to Greece. 

April 7. Introduces budget. 

,, 21. On departure of General 

Garibaldi from England. 

May 6, On English public school 
education. 

,, 10. On direct and indircid 

taxation. 

,, 11. On Mr. Baines’s bill for the 

extension of the suffrage; 
in towns. 

July 3. On the Roman question. 

,, 4. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

resolution of censure on 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Oct, 11. At Bolton on progress of 
the past thirty years. 

12. Opens Farnworth Park, 

Bolton ; on the factory 
system and open space.s. 
At town hall, Liverpool, 
on principles of colonial 
and foreign policy. 

13. At Liverpool on direct and 

indirect taxation. 

14. At Manchester appeals to 

the nation to protest 
against extravagant ex- 
penditure. Distributes 


1864. 

prizes at Manchester to 
competitors in Oxford 
middle - class examina- 
tions : on older and 
newer pursuits of Chris- 
tian civilisation, 

Nov. 7. Closes the North London 
Imlustrial Exliibition. 

,, 8. In praise of law and law- 

yers at banquet to M. 
Berry er. 

,, 10. Commends volunteer move- 

ment at dinner of vol- 
untcersof the St. Martin’s 
divi.sion. 

Dee. 30. At Mold ou our coal re- 
sources. 

1805. 

Feb. 10. Explains provisions of 
Bank of Issue bill. 

,, 14. Announces appointment of 

conunissien on railways. 

,, 24. On state of Ireland. 

March 28. Ou Irish church establish- 
ment. 

April 7. On Irish railway system. 

,, 27. J ritroOuccs budget. 

May 31. At Chester ou liberal 

principles and parlia- 
inentai y reform. 

June 14. Ojiposes Ivlr. Coschen’s bill 
for abolition of tests at 
Oxford. 

,, 15, Explains provisions of 

ICvchequcr and I’ublic 
i\uditBill. 

,, 20. Ou Irish university cduca- 

tiem, 

July 18. Defeated at Oxford uni- 

versity, —• 8ir William 
Ileathcoto, 3236 ; Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, 1904; 
Mr. Gladstone, 1724. 
At free trade hall, 
Manchester. In tlic 
evening, at iSt. George’s 
hall, Liverpool, replies 
to Mr. Disraeli’s attack 
on his finance, 

,, 22. Elected for South Lanca- 

shire, — Egerton, 9171 ; 
Turner, 8S0G ; Gladstone, 
8786 ; Legh, 8476, 
Thompson, 7703 ; Hey- 
wood, 7053. 

July27toAug. 7. Correspondencewith 
Lord Malmesbury on 
responsibility forChinese 
expedition of 1860, 
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1865. 


1866. 


Oct. 18. Tribute to memory of the 
Duke of Newcastle at 
Shire Oaks, Notts. 

Nov. 1. Presented with address by 
Parliamentary Reform 
Union, in trades liall, 
Glasgow. Presented 
with freedom of the city 
in city hall : on increase 
of commerce and de- 
crease of wars. In Scot ia 
hall on results of free 
trade, a cheap press, and 
social legislation. 

,, 3. Delivers valedictory ad- 

dress before Kdinburgh 
Universityon ‘ThePlace 
of Ancient Greece in the 
Provi d ential Order of the 
World.’ 

1866. 

Feb. 8. On the condition of Ireland. 

,, 9. Introduces bill to consoli- 

date the duties of ex- 
chequer and audit de- 
partments. 

,, 17. Defends suspension of 

Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. 

,, Tribute to memory of Lord 

Palmerston. 

,, ‘23. On Fenianism in America. 

,, 2(3. On economy in imblic ex- 

penditure. 

March 2. Brings in bill consolidating 
laws regulating t he pre- 
l)aration, issue, and pay- 
ment of oxcliequcr bills. 

,, 7. Suggests compromise for 

settling church rate 
question. 

,, 12. Explains X)rovisions of Re- 

presentation of the 
People bill. 

April r>. At Liverpool replies to 

Mr. Lowe’s criticisms of 
the Reform bill. 

,, 6. On reform at the amphi- 

theatre, Liverpool. 

,, 12. Moves second reading of 

Reform bill. 

,, 27. Closes debate on Earl Gros- 

venor’s amendment to 
Reform bill. 

May 3. Introduces budget. 

f, 7. Brings in Redistribution of 

Seats bill. 

,, 8. Brings in Compulsory 


Church Rate Abolition 
bill. 

May 24. Explainsprovisiona of Ter- 
minable Annuities bill. 

June 11. On the state of Europe; 

Austro - Prussian ques- 
tion, etc. 

,, 15. Tribute to Mr. Hume. 

,, 18. Moves second reading of 

Church Rates bill. 

,, 18. Opposes Lord Dunkellin’s 

amendment substituting 
rateable for rental for 
borough franchise. 

,, 26. Announces resignation of 

Lord Russell’s govern- 
ment. 

July 16. On the Queen’s Univer- 
sities, Ireland. 

,, 20. On the state of Europe and 

the Italian policy of Lord 
Palmerston’s govern- 
ment. 

,, 21. At inaugural meeting of 

Cobden Club ; tribute to 
work of Mr. Ck)bdeu. 

Aug. 2. Supports renewal of 
Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act. 

Sept. 7 . At Salisbury in defence ol 

Reform bill and on Lord 
Herbert. 

Oct. to Jan. In Rome. 

1867. 

Jan. 27. Speech in praise of free 
trade at dinner of Society 
of I’olitical Economy, 
Paris. 

Feb. .5. On the question of reform. 

,, 11. On the government’s in- 

tention of proceeding by 
way of resolutions. 

,, 15. On the condition of Crete. 

,, 27. Supports bill enabling 

Roman catholics to hold 
oflBce of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

March 18. Criticises provisions of the 
Reform bill. 

,, 20, On Church Rates Abolition 

bill. 

,, 21. Meeting of 278 liberal 

members ; advises agree- 
ment to second reading 
of Reform bill. 

,, 21. On bill to repeal the 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 

,, 25, Criticises Reform bill on 

second reading. 
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1867. 


1867. 


March 28. On England'a sliarc in the 
defence of the colonies. 

April 4, On Mr. Disraeli’s financial 
statement. 

,, 10. On abolition of religious 

tests at Oxford. 

,, Jl, 12. Moves amendment making 
personal payment of 
rates not an ('ssential 
qualification for the 
franchise, 

,, 18. Letter to Mr. R. W. Craw- 

ford announcing inten- 
tion not to attempt 
furtheralterabionin basis 
of borough franchise. 

May 3. On right of public meeting 
in parks and open 
spaces. 

,, 7. On Irish church establish- 

ment. 

,, 9. On ‘ compound house- 

holders. ’ 

,, 11. Receiv’^es deputation from 

National Reform Union 
to express confidence in 
his leadership. 

,, 13. On Scotch Reform bill. 

,, 16. Defends policy of reduction 

of national debt. 

,, 28. On inconsistency of the 

government on reform. 

,j 29. On Mr. Fawcett’s Uni- 

formity Act Amendment 
bill. 

,, 30. On penalties f(»r corrupt 

practices at elec- 
tions. 

,, 31. Omlate mmistry's action 

regarding Queen’s Uni- 
versities, Ireland. 

Juno 28. On representation of Ire 
land. 

July 10. On Mr. II. A. Bruce’s 
Education lull. 

Aug. 1. On Irish railways. 

,, 8. Opposes Lords’ minority 

representation amend- 
ment to Reform bill. 

Oct. ‘ The Session and its 

Sequel ’ in EdinJmrgh 
Re^new. 

Nov, 10. On Abyssinian campaign 
protests against terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

,, 2G. On Abyssinian expedi- 

tion. 

.. 28. On financial proposals to 

meet expenses of Abys- 
sinian war. 


Dec. IS. At Oldham on national 
prosperity and tlie con- 
dition of Ireland. Opens 
Mechanics Institute at 
Wt'rneih : on education. 
Distributes prizes to 
.science and art students, 
Oldliam : on edin^aiion, 
macliincrv, ami foreign 
coin])etition. 

19. At Orinskirk on Reform 
bill. At South})ort on 
J^’enianism and the con- 
dition (d Ireland. 

1868 . 

Jan. ‘ Bh(cnicia and ( d cecu^ ’ in 

Quart) rly. 

Feb, 3. At llawardcn on Sir 

AV alter Scolt, 

,, IS. To l)('j)ntation from London 
'trades Unions on labour 
questions, 

Marcl) (I. On yJ claims. 

,, I (>. ]>c<-lar(.'S for disestablish- 
ment of Irisli cliur(^h. 

,, 19, On (.-onqndsory (9iurcli 

Rates Abolition bill. 

,, 23. (dvi-s notic«‘. of tliree re- 

solutions on Irish church 
establishment. 

‘»9. In support of his resolu- 
tions. 

A}»j-il 3. Rejtlies to Mr. Disraeli’.s 
(triticisms. 

,, .30. Replies to eriticisms of 

first resolution. 

May 1. Rroiests against intention 
to dissolve parlia- 
ment. 

7. Moves second and third rc- 
solutjoiison 1 risli ehiuch. 

,, 22. On 8usj)ensoiy ]>ill. 

June 9, July 26, On proposal to 
purcliase tluj telegrapli 
system. 

,, 25. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on foreign policy 
of Lord Russeirs min- 
istry. 

July 2. Seconds vote of thanks to 
army on conclusion of 
Abyssinian war. 

,, 1. Presides at nu'cting of 

Social ScieiKie Associa- 
tion : on relations of 
ca])ital ajid labour. 

,, 22. At Roinsey on England’s 

duty to Ireland. 
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1868. 

July 27. Tribute to memory of Lord 
Brougham. 

Aug. 5. At St. Helens on disestab- 
lishment of Irish church. 

Oct. 9. Issues election address to 
8.-W. Lancashire. 

,, 12. At Warrington on re- 

trenchment of public 
expenditure and the 
Irish church. 

,, 14. At Liverpool on tory Re- 

form bill and Irish 
church. 

,, 16. At Old Swan, Liverpool, 

oil conservative party a.M 
party of monopoly. 

„ 17. At Newton criticises pro- 

posalsforreformiiiglrish 
church. 

,, 20. At Leigh on retrenchment 

and Ireland. 

,, 21. At Ormskivk on English 

and Irish church estab- 
lishments. At Southport 
on finance and Ireland. 

,, 2,S. At Wigan on Irish church. 

Nov. Kk At Bootle replies to per- 
sonal calumnies, and on 
ritualism. 

,, 1 4. At Carston on condif.ion of 

conservative party. At 
Wavertree on Irish 
church. 

,, 16. At Widiies on national 

expenditure. At 8t. 
Helcn.s oil Ireland. 

,, 17. Rlccted for (Greenwich, 

— Salomons, 6645; Glad- 
stone, 6651 ; Parker, 
4661 ; Mahon, 4.642. 

,, IS. AtPreston onlriahohurch. 

,, 2,'). A Cha'pfrr of Autobio- 

graphy published. 

,, 21. Defeated in S,-W. Lanca- 

shire, -Cross, 7729 ; 
Turner, 7676 ; Gladstone, 
7415 ; Grenfell, 6939. 

l)oc. 9. first ministry formed. 

,, 21. Returned unopposed for 

Greenwich : on the- 
liberal programme. 

Articles on Ecce. i/o7n.opub- 
lislietl volume form. 

18 (; 9 . 

Feb. Jl. At Fishmongers’ hall on 
work before liberal 
government. 

March 1. Introduces bill for dis- 


1869. 

establishment of Irish 
church. 

March 23. Closes debate on second 
reading of Irish Church 
bill. 

April 15. Replies to criticisms of 
Irish Church bill. 

May 31. On third reading of Irish 
Church bill. 

Juno 29. Defends change of opinion 
on university tests. 

July 15, 16. Moves rejection of Lords’ 

■ amendments to Irish 

Church bill. 

,, 20. Supports Mr. Chambers’s 

Marriage with a De* 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill. 

,, 23. Moves to agree to final 

amendments of Lords. 

Aug. 5. Explains Bishops’ Resigna- 
tion bill. 

Publishes J uventus Mundi. 
The Gods and Men of 
the Heroic Age. 

1870. 

Feb. 8. On condition of Ireland. 

,, 15. Brings in Irish Land bill. 

March 1. On state-aided emigration 
to British colonies. 

,, 11. On second reading of Irish 

Land bill. 

,, 18. On Elementary Education 

bill. 

,, 22. On Peace Preservation 

(Ireland) bill. 

April 1. On position of Trinity 

College, Dublin. 

,, 4. Opposes Mr. Disraeli’s 

amendment to clause 3 
of Irish Land bill. 

,, 5. Or 

11. Moves for committee to 
inquire into law regard- 
ing corrupt practices. 

26. On his principles of colonial 

policy, 

27. In support of Marriage 

with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill. 

May 10. On Indian opium revenue. 

23. In support of University 
Tests bill. 

24.. Opposes motion in favour 
of disestablishing church 
of England in Wales. 

30. On third reading of Irish 
Land bill. 
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1870. 

June 15. In support of bill abolish- 
ing minority representa- 
tion. 

>, 16 and 24. On Elementary 

Education bill. 

„ 21. In favour of presence 

of bishops in House of 
Lords. 

ft 30. On conscience clause in 
Education bill. On 
religious teaching in 
elementary schools. 

July 14. Defends vote by ballot in 
Education bill. 

,, 22. Replies to reproaches from 

Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Dixon on Education bill. 

ft 27. Supports second reading 

of Ballot bill. 

Aug. 1. On Franco-German M*ar 

and neutrality of Bel- 
gium. 

,, 10. On treaty guaranteeing 

independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium. 

Oct. ‘ Germany, France, and 
England ’ in Edinlmrijh 
Review. 

Nov. J. Closes Workman’s Inter- 
national Exhibition, Is- 
lington : on benefit to 
English commerce of 
^ foreign competition. 

,, 9. At Lord Mayor’s bampiet 

on Franco-Gcrman war. 

1871. 

Feb. 9. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

criticisms of govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

„ 10. On University Tests bill. 

,, 13. Defends Princess Louise’s 

dowry and annuity. 

,, 17. Defends the government’s 

foreign policy. 

,, 24. Replies to Mr. Disraeli's 

attack on his interpreta- 
tion of treaty of Paris 
(1856). 

-March 2. On appointment of com- 

mittee to inquire into 
Ribandism in West 
Meath. 

,, 17. Replies to criticisms on 

Mr. Cardwell’s Army 
Regulation bill. 

,, 23. On Mr. Mundella’s motion 

that army might be 
made efficient without 
increasing estimates. 


1871. 

March 29. On Parochial Councils bill. 

,, 31. Explains policy during 

Franco-German war. 

April. A poem on ‘ an infant who 
was born, was baptized, 
and died on the same 
day,’ in Good Wordn. 

,, IS, On dismissal of 8ir 8pcncor 

Robinson. 

,, 24. Defends moderate increase 

of pnldic expenditure 
umlcr his govcriimont. 

May 1. Dtdends nuxlification in 

budget. 

,, 3- On Mr. Jacol) Briglit's bill 

granting parliamentary 
suHVage to single women. 

,, 4. Defondspj inoiple of reduc- 

tion of national debt. 

,, 9. Opp(>ses Jt lotion for dis- 

cstablishnieut of the 
church of l^lngland. 

,, 20. On X’rotcction of Life 

(Ireland) hill, 

.inne 29 On Ballot bill, 

July 3 On third reading of Army 

Regulation hill. 

,, 20. Aiinounci'saholitionof pur- 

chase by royal warrant. 

,, 31. I’rojioses annuity of 

.€l.5,0()() for Prince 
Arthur. 

Aug. On Mr. I'awci'tt’s Trinity 

(College, Dublin, hill. 

4- On treaty of Wa.sliingtoii. 

8. On ob.struction to Ballot 
bill. 

15. Defends aholiiion of pur- 
chas('. 

Sept. At Whitby on the Ballot 

hill. 

Pif-seiited with freedom of 
Aberdeen ; on Irish 
agitation for home rule. 

Out. 23 At Blaekhcath (Jommonon 
the policy of govern- 
ment. 

1872. 

Feb. b. Replies to Mr, Disraeli’s 

criticiRiiis on Address. 

,, 7. Replies to the criticisms of 

treaty of Washington. 

,, 8. Moves vote of thanks to 

Speaker Denison on re- 
tirement. 

,, 9. On office of speaker. 

,, 19. Defends appointment of 

Sir R. Collier. 
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March 8, Defends appointment of 
Mr. Harvey to Ewclmc. 

,, 19. Replies to Sir Charles 

Dilkc’s motion for in- 
quiry into Civdl Lhst. 

,, 20, April 25. On University of 
Dublin (Tests) bill. 

April 12. On England’s treaty obli- 
gations for intervention 
in alfairs of foreign 
staO^s. 

,, 2(j. On motion for extending 

rural franchise. 

May 2. On the dcunand for home 
rule. 

,, I.‘h On United States indirect 
clanns. 

,, 14. At King’s College, London, 

in favour of positive re- 
ligious teaching. 

J line 1 4. On denunciation by France 
of treaty of com- 
merce. 

,, 25. On proposal to annex Fiji 

Islands. 

,, 28. On liords’ amendment to 


Rallot bill making its 
adoption optional. 


,)uly 

2. Opposes 

inquiry into 


revenues 

of church of 


England. 


Aug. 

1. 1 ’ledges ^ g 

pvernmeiit to 


bring in 

large measure 


on local government and 


taxation. 


Nov. 

14. AtMidcllcUl 

I’cmple on legal 


e])])osition to legal re- 
forms and on arbitra- 
tion. 


,, 2S. At American Thanksgiving 

dinner on good under- 
standing bi’tween Eng- 
land and United States. 

Doc. .‘h At Society of Biblical 

Arclneology on results 
of excavations in the 
East. 

,, 21. At Liverpotd College on 

unbelief. 

icSTd. 

Feb. 6, On award. 

,, Eh Introduces Irish Univer- 

sity l)ill. 

,, 14. On resolution that treaties 

with foreign powers be 
submitted to House of 
Commons. 

IS. On Mr. Harcourt’s motion 


1873. 

that the rate of public 
expenditure is excessive. 

March 6. At Croydon on Irish Uni- 
versity bill. 

,, 7. On relations between Eng- 

land and the colonies. 

,, 11. On second reading of Irish 

University bill. 

,, l.S. Resignation of ministry. 

,, 20. Resumes office. Explains 

history of crisis. 

,, 21. On the three rules of 

Washington treaty, 

April 21. On University Tests (Dub- 
lin) bill. 

,, 29. On proposal for state pur- 

chase of Irish railways. 

May 2. On German Emperor’s 

award on Cauadian- 
American boundary. 

On resolution urging re- 
dress of electoral in- 
equalities. 

16. On disestablishment of 
church of England. 

On Alabama award and 
arbitration. 

July 8. On international arbitra- 

tion. 

,, 10. On Judicature bill. 

Aug. 15. At Hawarden on school 

boards. 

19. Presides at Welsh National 
Eisteddfod at Mold ; on 
Welsh language. 

Dec. Letter on ‘ Evolution ’ in 

Contemporary Review. 

1874. 

Jail. 28. Issues election address. 

28. Sjieech on Blackheath 
Common on issues before 
the electors. 

81. At Woolwich. 

Feb. ‘ The Shield of Achilles ’ in 
Contemporary Review. 

Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
speeches at New Cross. 

Re-elected for Green* 
wich, — Boord (C.), 6193; 
Gladstone (L.), 5968; 
Liardet (C,), 5561; 

Langley (L.), 5255. 

,, 17. Resignation of ministry. 

March 5. On the office of speaker. 

,, 12. Letter to Lord Granville 

on leadership. 

,, 19. Defends the late dissolu- 

tion. 
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1874. 

March 20. On Mr. Butt’s Home Rule 
motion. 

»> 30. On the Asliantee war. 

April 23. On Sir S. Northcotc’s 
budget. 

,, 24. On proposed vote of cen- 

sure on late government 
for dissolution. 

May. * The Reply of Achilles to 
the envoys of Agamem- 
non’ in Contemporary 
Review. 

June. ‘ Homer’s place in history ’ 
in Contemporary Review. 

July. ‘The place of Homer in 
history and in Egyptian 
chronology ’ in Contem 
porary Review. 

,, 6. Opposes the Scotch Church 

Patronage bill. 

,, 9. Opposes Public Worship 

Regulation bill, explains 
his Six Resolutions. 

,, ' 14, 21, 24. Opposes Endowed 

SchooLs Act Amendnumt 
bill. 

Aug. 4. Protests against prema- 
ture annexation of Piji. 

,, 5. On Public Worship Regula- 

tion bill. 

8ept.7-2r>. Visits Dr. Dbllinger in 
Munich. 

Oct. ‘ Ritualism and Ritual ’ in 
Contemporary Review. 

Reviews Miss Yonge’s 
Life of Bishop Ralteson 
in Quarterly Review. 

Nov. The Vatican Decrees in 

their hearing on civil 
allegiance : a political 
expostulation. 

1875. 

Jan. ‘ Speeches of Pope Pius rx. ’ 

in Quarterly Review. 

13, Announcesretirementfrom i 
leadership. 

Feb. Vaticanism : an answer to 

replies and reproofs. 

March. Sells 11 Carlton House 

Terrace. 

April 21. Supports Burials bill. 

May. ‘ Life and Speeches of the 

Prince Consort ’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

5. In support of Irish Sunday 
Closing bill. 

7. Criticises Sir S. North- 
cote’s budget. 


1875. 

May 27. Criticises Savings Bank 
bill. 

Juno 8. On National Debt (Sinking 
Fund) bill. 

July. ‘ Ts the Church of England 
worth Preserving?’ in 
Contemporary Re view. 

Sept. 9. Lays foundation-stone of 
king’s Seliool, Che.ster ; 
on Riiglish public schools. 

,, 14. At Hawarden on mental 

culture. 

Oct. ‘ Italy and her Church ’ in 

Church Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Nov. 11. Distrihutes prizes tt) 

scietieo and art. students 
at Greenwich : on educa- 
tion, 

D('e. Latin translation of ‘Art 

thou W(!ary, art thou 
langui<l?’ in Conte/m- 

porary Review. 

1S7G. 

Feb. 8. On the Andrassy note arnl 
the Crimean w ar. 

,, lb. ITesented with fn^edoni of 
'rumor’s Cuinpariy ; on 
city com panics. 

,, 21. On ])urcliase of Suez Canal 

.shan'.s. 

Mar(;li. ‘ llomorology ; I. Apollo’ 
in Contemporary Re- 
vieiv. 

,, 0. On danger f'f future com- 

pli(;atious in Egypt. 

,, 9. On Royal 'I'itles Bill. 

,, 2.3. In Bupj)ort of House of 

Charity at annual meet- 
ing in Soho. 

On tliird reading of Royal 
Titles bill. 

April. ‘ Homcrology : II. Hippos, 

the. Hor.se. IJL Diph- 
ros, the Chariot,’ in Con 
temporary Review. 

May 23. On city of London com- 
panies. 

,, 31. Presides at dinner in 

celebration 100th anni- 
versary of publication of 
Wealth of Nations. 

June. ‘ Courses of Religious 

Thought ’ ill Contem- 
porary Review. 

‘ A Letter on Newman and 
Wesley ’ in Contem- 
porary Review. 
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1876. 


1877. 


July. 


»5 


Aug. 




Nov. 


Dfio. 


Jail. 


Feb. 


‘ Homerology: IV. Athene. 
V. Aiolas,’ in Contem- 
porary Review. 

‘ Lord Macaulay * in Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘Memoir of Norman Mac- 
Icod, D.D.,’ in Church 
Quarterly Review. 

G Distributes prizes at King s 
College : on knowledge. 

I J Distributes prizes at Lon- 
don Hospital Mediiial 
College : on medical 

education. 

121 On Turkish Loan of 1854. 

.‘il Defends Crimean war and 
European concert. 

17 On cottage gardening at 
Hawarden. 

19 Receives five hundred Lan- 
cashire liiierals at Ha- 
warden. 

0 The Bulgarian Horrors 
and the. QueMion of th' 
Bast, published. 

9 On Dlackheatli Common on 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

* Russian Policy and Deeds 
in Turkestan’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

‘ TheHelleuicFactor in the 
Eastern Problem’ in 
OonUmipornry Review. 

Publishes, The Church of \ 
Evgland and Ritualism. 

A Biographical Sketch of 
Lord Lyttelton. 

JTomeric Synchronism: an 
Inquiry into the Time 
and, place (f Homer. 

1877. 

‘ Life of the Prince Con- 
.sort ’ in Church Qvar- 
t( rly Rex'ie.w. 

HJ. At Hawarden on the 
Turks, the Greeks, and 
f lie Slavs. 

22. At Bath railway station 
on Eastern Question. 

27. AtTaunton railway station 
on duty of England in 
Near East. 

3. Address to boys of Marl- 
borough College on value 
of simple habits. 

8. On Eastern Question. 

l(i. Attacks government’s 
Turkish policy. 


Feb. 28. 


March. 


,, 22 . 

„ 23. 

April 24. 

„ 30. 

May. 

,, 7. 

,, 12 . 

,, 14. 

31. 

June 1. 

,, L 

„ .30, 

July. 

„ 13. 

„ 16. 

„ 20 . 


In support of Servian Re- 
lief Fund at Grosvenor 
House. 

* On the influence of autho- 
rity in matters of 
(minion’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

Lessons in Massacre pub- 
lished. 

On preaching at the City 
Temple. 

Supports Mr. Fawcett’s 
resolution that Turkish 
promises without guar- 
antees are useless. 

On a motion in favour of 
an Irish parliament. 

(xives notice of five resolu- 
tions — on the Eastern 
Question. 

‘ Mentenegro : a sketch * 
in Nineteentl^ Century. 

Moves first of his resolu- 
tions. ‘ ^ 

On ceramic art at the 
Cymmodorian Society, 
London Institution. 

Closes debate on his first 
resolution. 

At Birmingham on the 
Eastern Question. 

At Bristol Street Board 
School, Birmingham, on 
Ireland and Irish repre- 
sentatives. Presented 
with address by the 
City : on municipal 

life. 

Supports amendment to 
Universities bill, provid- 
ing that holy orders shall 
not be a condition of 
holding any headship 
or fellowship. 

Opens Caxton Exhibition : 
on the work of Caxton. 

‘ Rejoinder on authority in 
matters of opinion’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘ Piracy in Borneo and the 
Operations of July 1849’ 
in GoffUemporary Re- 
view. 

At Plymouth and Exeter 
on liberal party and 
Eastern Question. 

On behalf of Bosnian re- 
fugees at Willis’sRooms. 

On Irish demand for par- 
don of Fenian convicts. 
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Aug. 


» 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


>1 


>» 


4 , 


19. 


27. 


17. 


7. 


12 . 


15. 


23. 


17. 


30. 


1877. 


1878. 


‘ Aggression on Egypt .and Feb. 
Freedom in the East * in 
Nineteenth Century. ,, 

18, 20. Receives deputa- 
tions of 5200 liberals at 
Hawarden on Eastern March. 
Question. 

At Hawarden Grannnar 
School on education. ,, 

At University College, ,, 

Nottingham, on higher 
education. At Alex- 
andra Hall on Eastern 
Question. 

‘ The colour sense ’ in Nine- , , 

teenth Century. 

‘ The Dominions of the April. 
Odysseus and the island 

n of the Odyssey ’ 
acmillan^s Maya- 
zine. , , 

Visits Ireland. 

‘The County Franchise ,, 

and Mr. Lowe thereon ’ 
in Nineteenth Cen^ i ,, 

tury. 

Presented with freedom of 
Dublin; on Irish ques- 
tions. Entertained at 
luncheon by corporation 
of Dublin: on Irish ,, 

municipalities. 

At Holyhead on Eastern 
Question. 

Elected Rector of Glasgow May 
University, — Mr. Glad- 
stone, 11. ; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, 609. 

At Hawarden on Bus- ,, 

sians, Turks, and Bul- 
garians. 

1878. 

‘ The Life of' the Prince 
Consort’ in Church June. 

Quarterly Revieio. ‘ Last 
words on the County 
Franchise ’ in Nineteenth ,, 

Century. 

Comments on Sir S. North - 
cote’s explanation of the 
government’s Eastern 
policy. 

At Corn Exchange, Oxford, J uly. 
on the vote of credit for 
six millions. At Palmer- 
ston Club dinner on Can- 
ning, Palmerston, and 
liberal party. 


‘ The Peace to Come ’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

4. On Mr. Forster’s amend- 

ment against vote of 
credit. 

‘ The Paths of Honour and 
of Shame ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

19. On Indian press la\v. 

2.3. Receives deputation of 

Greenwich liberals : on 
unpopularity of economy 
ill public expendi- 
t lire. 

2S. To deputation from Lecils 
on the Eastern Question. 

‘ 'riio Iris of Homer : and 
tlie relation of Genesis 
ix. 11-17 ’ in Cont(impor‘ 
ary He vie w. 

1. Supports Irish Sunday 

Closing bill. 

2. On Vaccination Law (Pen- 

alties) bill. 

t). On government and the 
Berlin Congress. 

5. On government’s Eastern 

policy in debate on 
calling out army r<!- 
.scrveis. 

IS. At Memorial Hall on 
lOasicrn Question at con- 
ference of 400 London 
noncouformistministers. 

21, Protests against use of 
Indian troops in Europe 
without consent of par- 
liament. 

2.3. Receives deputation of 

Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers: on the Eastern 
Question. 

27. Protests ag.ainst despatch 
of Indian contingent to 
Malta. 

‘ Liberty in the East and 
West* in Nineteenth 
Century. 

13. On treaties of 1856 and 
1871. 

IK. On a motion to appoint 
select committee on 
Scotch Church Patron- 
age act, 1874. 

Contributes jiaper to sym- 
posium, — Ts the popular 
judgmcntofpoliticsmore 
just than that of the 
higher orders ? ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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July 6. 

„ 11 . 

n 1-^*. 

,, ‘ 20 . 


„ MO. 

Aug. G. 

„ 15. 

Sept. 

Od-. 


,, 1-7. 

„ ;u. 

Nov. 

„ 11 . 

„ .SO. 

Dec. 10. 

IG. 


Jan. 

Feb. 10 
March. 


April 21 
28 


1878. 1879. 


Oil Homer at Eton. May. 

In London on spendthrift 
administration of 
charity. ,, 

Supports Irish Intermedi- 
ate Education bill. 

At Bermondsey on Anglo- ,, 
Turkish convention. 

Moves address that pro- 
ceedings under Indian ,, 
Verna(;ular Press Act 
be reported to parlia- 
ment. 

Criticises action of British ,, 
plenipotentiaries at Ber- 
lin Congress. June. 

(Criticises Sir S. North- 
cote’s finance. 

On art-labour at Hawar- ,, 
den. 

‘England’s Mission’ in ,, 

Ninctamth Century. 

‘The Sixteenth (Century ,, 

arraigned before the 
Nineteenth : a Study 
on the Reformation’ ,, 

in tkmlemjforary lie- 
rii’.ir. 

Visits Isle of Man. ,, 

At Rhyl on the political 
situation. 

‘Electoral Facts’ in Nine- July. 
leentlt Century. 

At Buckley on books. 

At Creenwich on liberal 
organisation. At Wool- 
wich on Afghan war. ,, 

On Afghan war ami ,, 

policy. 

Protests against charging Aug. 
Indian revenues wnth 
ex])Ciises of Afghan 
Avar. 

T’lihlishes a Literary 
Primer on Homer. 

1879. 

‘ 'the Friends and Foes of 
Russia ’ in Nineteenth 
Cmtiiry. 

At HaAvarden on Life and 
Labours of Dr. Hook. 

‘ On Epithets of Movement 
in Homer’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

At Meiilmorc on liberal 
party and foreign policy. 

On increase in national 
expenditure. 


‘ Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

2. In favour of enabling Irish 
tenants to purchase their 
holdings. 

5. In explanation and defence 
of his financial policy in 
1860. 

1 M. Opposes resolution protest- 
ing against government’s 
abuse of prerogative of 
the crown. 

11). On church home missions 
at Willis’s Rooms. 

‘ (treece and the Treaty of 
Berlin ’ in Nineteenth 
Century, 

11. On education at Mill Hill 
School. 

12. On financial condition of 
India. 

14. On tendency of political 
life to mar a literary 
career at Savage Club. 

20. On condition of Cyprus 
under English admini- 
stration. 

24. Letter to Principal Rainy 
on Scotch disestablish- 
ment. 

‘ Tlie Evangelical Move- 
ment, its Parentage, 
Progress, and Issue ’ 
ill British Quarterly 
Review, 

5. On Homer at Eton College. 
22. On unfulfilled stipulations 
of Berlin treaty. 

‘ The Country and the 
Government ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

11. Opens Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion, Chester: on art and 
manufacture. 

10. At Chester on govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

21. At St. Pancras workhouse. 
28. At Hawarden on garden 

cultivation. 

Sept. 14 Oct. 21. TravellinginBavaria 
and Italy. 

‘ The Olympian System 
versus the Solar Theory ’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

3. To students at Wellington 
College on knowledge. 

25. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
on issues before the 
electors. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
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1879. 

Nov. 26. At Dalkeith on domestic 
questions. 

» 27. At West Caldor on right 

principles of foreign 
policy. 

>, 29. At Edinburgh on tory 

finance. In Wavcrh^y 
Market on Balkan princi- 
palities. 

Dec. 5. Inaugural address at Glas- 
gow University. In St. 
Andrew’s Hall on gov- 
ernment’s European, In- 
dian, and South African 
policies. 

Publishes Olmningn of Pa»f 
Years, 184.3-79, in seven 
volumes. 

1880. 

Feb. * Free trade, railways and 

thegrowth of commerce,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 27. At St. Pan eras on ob- 

struction, liberal unity 
and errors of govern- 
ment. 

,, 27. On rules dealing with ob- 

struction. 

March. ‘ Russia and England ’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

„ 5. On motion in favour of 

local option. 

,, 11. Issues address to elector.s 

of Midlothian. 

,, 15. Criticises budget. 

,, 17. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on government'.s 
eastern policy. 

„ 18. At Corstorpliine on Anglo- 

Turkish convention. 

,, 18. At Ratho on neglect of 

domestic legislation. 

,, 19. At Davidson's Mains on 

indictment of the gov- 
ernment. At Dalkeith 
on the government and 
class interests. 

„ 20. At Juniper Green, and at 

Balerno, replies to tory 
criticism of liberal 
party. At Midcalder 
on abridgment of rights 
of parliament. 

,, 22. At Gilrnerton on church 

disestablishment. At 
Loanhead on the eastern 
policy of liberal and tory 
parties. 

VOL. II. 


1880. 

March 23. At Gorebridge and at 
Pathliead. 

,, 25. At Penicuik on Cyprus. 

, , 30- At Stow on finance. 

April. ‘ Religion, Achaian and 

Semitic,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 2. At Wc.st Calder on liberal 

record and .shortcomings 
of the goverunient. 

,, 5, Elected for Midlothian; 

Mr. (ihulstone, 1579 ; 
Lord Dalkeith, 1368. 

,, 7. Retuni.s to Hawarden. 

,, 28. Second administration 

formed. 

May. Anonymous article, ‘The 

(’onservativo (k)llapse,’ 
in Fortnightly Per tew. 

,, 8. Retui’iied unopposed for 

M idlotliian. 

,, 11. Publication of correspon- 

d (511 CO with Count 
Karolyi, Austrian arn- 
ba.s.sador. 

,, 16. Re<5eives deputation of 

farmers on agricultural 

reform, 

,, 20. On governinont’H I’urkish 

j)o)iey. 

,, 21. Moves refcr(3nce to com- 
mittee of Mr. Brad- 

laugh's (5laim to take 

Ids seat in parlia- 
ment, 

,, 25. On South African federa- 

tion. 

June 1. On govermnent’s policy 

reg/irding Cyjuus. 

,, 10. Introduces supplementary 

budget. 

,, 16. On rt.duction of European 

armaments. 

,, 18. On rcKolutioTi in favour 

of local option. Moves 
s c e, o n (1 reading of 
Savings Banks bdl. 

,, 22. On Rescdutioii that Mr. 

Bradlaugh be allowed to 
make a declaration. 

July 1. On Mr. Bradlaugh ’s case. 

,, 5, 26. On Compensation for 

Disturbances (Ireland) 
bill. 

,, 2.3. Exjilains government’s 

policy regarding Ar- 
menia. 

,, 30-Aug. 9. Confined to room 

by seri(»us illness. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 4. Makes sea trip 

3 1 
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Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Marcjli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


1880. 

in the OrajiiAiUy Castle, 
round England and 
Scotland. 

4. On gov crmnent’.s Tiirkiali 
policy. 

9. At lord mayor’s banquet 
on Ireland and foreign 
and colonial questions. 

1881. 

6. On Ireland. 

21. On annexatioji of Trans- 
vaal. 

28. On Irisli Protection of 
Person and Property 
bill. 

J. Brings in closure resolu- 
tion. 

28. Falls in garden at Down- 
ing Strtud. 

15. MovciS voU^ of coiubdcnce 
on assassiiiation of 
Alexander li. 

Ki. On grant in aid of India 
for oxj)ejises of Afglian 
war. 

28. On county government 
and loiial taxal.ion. 

4. TnlPxUn-.es budg(‘t. 

7. Brings in Land Law (Tr<.‘- 

land) bill 

2(Jand27. On Mr. Bradlaugh\s 
ca,s(\ 

2 B/(‘signs })erson.al tru.stoc- 
shi];» of British Museum. 

4. Sui)j>orts Welsh 8unday 

(Hosing bill. 

5. Sup[)Oi'ts vote of thanks 

on military operatb^ns 
in Afghanistan. 

9. Tribute to Lord Beacons- 
held. 


10. 

On 

si*(!oi\d r 

ending of Iris! 


I. 

and bill, 


10 . 

Ou 

tluf law 

of eiii,ail. 

24. 

Oil 

Anglo • 

HHii’kisb eon 


v 

ention. 


25. 

On 

vote i 

)f censure oi 


'1 

'rails vaal 

1 . 

29. 

On 

third re 

ading of Irisl 


Land bill. 

6. At Mansion House on 

liftv eii months’ adminis- 
tration. 

18. On Mr. ParnelPs \a>te of 
ceJi.su re on the Irish 
executive. 

7. Presented with an address 

by eor]>oratit>n of Leeds : 
on land and ‘ f air t»*ade’. 


1881. 

At banquet in Old Cloth 
Hall on Ireland. 

Oct. 8. Presented with address by 

Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce : on free trade. 
Mass meeting of 25,000 

g srsoris in Old Cloth 
all on foreign and 
colonial policy. 

,, 13. Presented with address 

by city corporation at 
Guildhall : on Ireland 
and arrest of Mr. Par- 
nell. 

,, 27. At Knowsloy on the aims 

of the Irish policy. 

Nov. 9. At lord mayor’s banquet 
on government’s Irish 
policy and parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

1882. 

Jan. 12. At Hawardeii on agri- 
cidture. 

,, 81. 0]i local taxation to depu- 

tation from chambers of 
agriculture. 

Pel). 7. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. 
,, 9. On home rule amendment 

to address. 

,, 10. On the Irish demand for 

home rule. 

,, 20. Moves first of new pro- 

cedure rules. 

,, 21. On loctul taxation. 

,, 21 and 22, On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 

case. 

„ 27. Meeting of liberal party 

at Downing Street. On 
House of Lords* com- 
mittee to inquire into 
Irish Land Act. 

,, 27. Moves resolution declaring 

parliamentary inquiry 
into Land Act injurious 
to interests of good 
government. 

March 3. On persecution of Jews in 
Russia. 

,, (i. Supports resolution for 

legislation on parliamen- 
tary oaths. 

,, 10. On proposed state acqui- 

sition of Irish railways, 
,, 17. On British North Borneo 

Company’s charter. 

,, 21. On parliamentary reform. 

,, 28. On grant to Duke of 

Albany. 

,, 30. On closure resolution. 
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1882 . 


1883 . 


Marck 31. On inquiry into 

astical connuisaion. 

April 17. Opposes motion for reloabo 
of Cetewayo. 

,, 18. On diplomatic coinnunii- 

eations with Vati«‘an. 

,, 24. Introducos Imdgct. 

,, 26. On the Irish Land Act 

Amendment hill 

May 2. Statement on Irish policy, 
announces release of 
‘suspects,* and rcsigtsa 
tion of Mr. Forster. 

,, 4. On Mr. Forster’s resigna- 

tion. 


Jan. 


M '.rrii 


April 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Doc. 


8. Moves adjournment of the 1 

House on assassination I May 
of Loid C’avendish } 
and Mr. Burke. 

15. Brings in Arn ars of Ren 

(Ireland) hill. I 

19. On second reading of rre | 
vention of Crime (Ire- | 
land) hill. 

22. On Arrears hill. 

24. On Pre ven ti on of Cri rnc hi 1 1 . 

26- Juno 1. On govcTumeni's 
Egyptian policy. 

14. On Egyptian crisis. 

17. On Mr. Bright’s resign, i 
tion. 

12. On homhardment of Alcx- 

andria. 

21. On third residing of 
Arrears hill. 

24. Asks for vote of credit for 
£2,300,000. 

27. Concludes debat/C on vo<,e 

of credit. 

28. On national expend)! urc. | Aug. 

8. On Lords’ amcialment.' to ! 

Arrears hill. 1 

9. On suspension of Irisli . 

members, July 1. 

16. On events leading to [ ,, 

Egyptian war, 

25-31, and Die. 1. On twelvi 
new rules of procedure. 

26. Moves vote of thanks to j Sepf . 
forces engaged in 
Egyptian campaign. 

24. Opposes demand for seh'ct 
committee on release of 
Mr. Parnell. 

13. Celebrates political 

jubilee. 


1883 . 

Jan. 6-16. Suffers from sleep- 
lessness at Hawarden. 


17. Lea\-es England for south 
of France. 

2. Heturns to London. 

M. On Irish L.and Law (1881) 

Annoidment hill. 

16, On ]>oer invasion of 

Heciiu an aland. 

3. On thianiu'l tunnel, 

6, On increase in national 
expi-nditure, 

17. (hi local taxation. 

19. On holds Aleestcr and 
\V( >lsc ley ’s annuity hills, 
26. On I’ai'lianieidary Oaths 
Act (1866) Amendment 
lull. 

2. At National Lilxu’.'il eliih 
on conservative, legacy 
of ISStf and work of 
lilxMal administi'ation, 
l8St)-lS8.". 

On ('oiila.gious Diseases 
Ai’t.s. 

On rridrms in ’'I'ni-key, 

Melding of liberal jiarty 
at foreign ollic'e ; on 
st.ate. of public business. 

. A t- S t a II o r d House; 
tribute to (hiribaldi. 

On revision of "[lurehase' 
elanses ol' Land Act. 

On withdrawal of pro- 
visional agreement for 
second Siu y. canal. 

On Iiiflia. and pa,yment for 
Fg} f)t ian campaign. 

On futuri' negotiatioim 
v 'ih Fm / canal eom- 
l>aiiy. 

(1, On govto‘miient,’s Tians- 
vaal and Zululand 
policies. 

6 7. On British oecnjiation of 
pt. 

18 Pi\t|,est<s against, violent 
spee(;hes of Irish 
nu'inlxirs. 

21, On wori; of the si'ssion. 

it,alian translation of 
C.Iowper’s hymn ; ‘Hark 
my soul ! It- is the 
Lord,’ in Ninetecnih 
Cndury. 

8-21 In j^f'rnhrokf, Cantle 
round coast of Scotland 
to Norway and Copen- 
hagon. 

13 At Kirkwall : on change? 
during li.df century of 
his political life. 
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1883. 

Sei)t. 18. Entertains the p]mperor 
and Empress of Ku.saia, 
the and Queen of 

Denmark, at dinner on 
hoard J*(‘,nhrohc CaAih'. 
in ( 'o})Cnli.o^(;n harhour. 

Dec. 22. At Hawa,j'den, to deputa- 
tion ol‘ lii>eral woT'king 
men on refo)-in of the 
franchise. 

1884. 

Jan. d. A I. Ifavvarden oji condition 
of agriculture. 

,, ol. Receives (h'.putations from 
Leeds ct)nference, etc., 
on Erancliise bill. 

Eeh. 11 and 21. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
at, tort) pt to take tlie 
oath. 

,, 12. On J^jgyptian and Roudau 

1 ) 0 ! icy in reply to vote 
of censure.. 

On re-establishment of 

grand comniittecis. 

Moves resell ution of thanks 
t,o Speaker Brand on Ids 
retirement. 

,, 28. Explains ]»rovisi(>ns of 

lleijrt'sentatioii of tlio 
People (Eranehise) bill. 

March 3. In d(;fem;c of retention of 
Suukin. 

,, 0, On g()V('rnin('nt’s Egyptian 

policy. 

,, 10-19. (Jonliru'd to his room, 

by a chill. 

,, 19 to April 7. llccupcrates at 

Ct)oinbe Warren. 

,, ,31. On death of Duke of 

Albany. 

Ajiril .3. On (baicral (Gordon’s 
mission in Soudan. 

,, 7. On second leading ot 

Franchise bill. 

May 12. On vote of censure regard- 
ing Ocneral ( Jordon. 

On Egyptian finaiieial 
a, (fairs. 

June 10. Op]H)-cs amendment to 
Eranehise bill granting 
suH'raue to women. 

,, 23. On terms of agreement 

with France on Egypt. 

„ 26. On third laaiding of Fran- 

chise bill, 

July S. On secojol reading of Lon- 
df)n ( Jovernment bill. 

,, 10. Meeting of the liberal 

party : on rejection of 


1884. 

Franchise bill by House 
of Lords. 

July 1 1. On negotiations with. Lord 
Cairns on Franchise bill. 

18, At Eighty club on relation 
of polities of the past to 
politics of the future. 

Aug, 2. On failure of conference 
on Egyptian finance. 

,, 11. On Lord Northbrook’s 

mission to Egypt. 

,, 30. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 

burgh, on Lords and 
Franchise bill. 

Sept. 1. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, in defence of his 
administration. 

In W'averley Market on 
demand of Lords for 
dissolution. 

20. Returns to Hawarden. 

Oct. 16. Cuts first sod on Wirral 
railway; on railway 
enterprise. 

23, On Francliise bill. 

28, Defends Lord Spencer’s 
Irish administration. 

No i Lays foundation stone of 
National Liberal club ; 
on liberal administra- 
tions of past half cen- 
tury. 

and 10. On second reading 
of Franchise bill. 

On Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion for reform of 
House of Lords. 

1 )t‘e. Brings in Redistribution 

bill. 

On second reading of Re- 
distribution bill. 


1885. 

Feb, 23. On vote of censure on 
Soudan policy. 

March 26. Moves latification of 
Egyptian financial 
agreement. 

A]>ril 9. Announces occupation of 
Penjdeh by Russians. 

,, 16. In defence of Egyptian 

Loan bill. 

21. Asks for vote of credit for 
war preparations. 

„ 27. On Soudan and Afghan- 

istan. 

May 4. Announces agreement 
with Russia on Afghan 
boundary dispute. 
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1885 . 

May 14. On Princess l»ea{ rice's 
dowry. 

June 8. Defends increase of duties 
on beer and spirits. 

,, 9. Resignation of gorerii 

ment. 

,, 24. Reads correspondence on 

crisis. 

July 6,, On legislation on parlia- 
mentary oatlis, 

,, 7. On intentions of the new 

government. 

Aug. S Sept. 1. In Norway. 

Sept. 17. Issues address to Mid- 
lothian eU'ctnrs. 

Nov. ‘Dawn of Creation an*! (^f 
Worship,’ in Nim’fccni/t 
Century, 

9. At Albert Hall, hldin- 
burgh, on propo.sals of 
Irish party. 

n. At Free Assembly Jiall, 
Edinburgh, on disestal)- 
lislimeiit. 

17. At West Calderon Inland, 
foreign policy, and iver 
trade. 

21. At Dalkeith on fmanct! 
ami land reform. 

2,’{. At inaugurat ion of Market; 
Cros.s, .iCtlirjhnrgh : on 
history of the cro,ss. 

24. At Music Hall, Edin- 
burgh, on tory tac-t.ic.s 
and Mr. Pariielks 
charges. 

27. Electcid for Midlotiu.an ; 
Mr. Oladatoiu', 7ST9 ; 
Mr. Dalrymple, :f248. 

1886 . 

Jan. ‘ Proem to Genc.vis ; a Pit a 

for a Fair 'i’rial,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

21. On government’s ])o]icy in 
India, the Near Fa.st. 
and Ireland. 


1886. 

Fch, 23. On Ireland’s contribution 
to imperial revenue. 

March 4. On cttnditioii of Ireland. 

,, (i-12. (’ontined t o his room by 

a cold. 

A])rjl 0. On <leaHi of Mr. W. E. 
Forster. 

,, S. l>rinj:;.s in Covernment of 
Ireland (llomct Ruht) 
bill. 

„ l‘k On first i-eading of Honut 
Rule bill. 

,, R5, KxplaiuH ]U'ovisioiis of 

Irish T.and Purchase 
bill. 

May 1. Is.siies address to ('lectors 
of Midlothian (»u Homo 
Rule bill. 

,, R). Movi'S second reading of 

1 lonu' Ruhv bill, 

27. Mi'ct-ing of libt'ral part Y at 
t he forcigu otlic(' : on 
t he 1 iomo Pule bill, 

2S. Explains inlt'utions re- 
garding the JIoiuc Rule 
bill. 

. I line 7-''^. Coneduder. (h'bato on 

I l(iiue Ifuh' bill. 

10. Announcc's disstdution of 
pariianienti, 

i-j. Issuf'S ,‘uldr('.sH to electors 
of M id lot hian. 

Is. All Music Hall, Eidiii- 
luirgh, on honu' r\ile. 

21. At Mu^do H.'dl, Edin- 

biu'gli, on Inuiu' rub', 

22. At- < naseow. on I'oiiie rule. 

2.7. At Ereird’rade Hall, Man 

(tht'sicr, oil liome rule, 

,, 2S. At Liverpool, on lJlHt-«ti‘ 

;ind lioine rub', 

.hily 2. Rtdunu'.d nnt)])]iofa'd for 
Midlotbian and Loilb. 

20- Posignation ot third ad- 
niiiii.st rat ion. 

Aug. 10 24. On govennuent’s Iri.sli 
]>olicy. 

,, 2.“). Leaves England foi- 


26. Tn support of amendment Ravaria. 

for ailoinieni.s, ,, 2S. '■ 'rhr Jrish (Ji/e.^llon (1) 

Feb. 3. Third admiiu.straLoji Jli-story of an. Idea. (21 

formed. fji-.s.sona of Ha. Elertiojif 

4, Issues address to electors 'published. 

of Midlotliian. Scjit. 19. K<*1 urns to London. 

10. Returned unopjio.sed for ,, 20. t)n d7'n;iiit.s Re.li(d (Ire- 

Midlothian. land) bill. 

22. On comparative taxalion Oct.. 4. At Hawarden. Tb.'ceives 

of England and India nd. address siLUied by 

On annexat-ion of JUir- 400,(100 wonu'.n <»f Ire- 

mah. land : on home rubi. 
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1887. 

Jan. * LorlsJry Hall and tlie 

in Hineteaiif.h ; 
Ci.nUiry. j 

,, 27. I'rihuto to inc'inory of ! 

Loi'd T<l(lcs]{'iyh, j 

,, 27. On Loiol lla n d ol p li I 

( ' 111 ! ro h i 1 I’h rrti nnmni t 
and Irolaiul. 

Feb. ‘ N'ltcH and Q,n<-rit\s r»n t bf' 

Irish .I.)(nnand,’ in Atn.c- 
tc.aiUh 0< utut'ij. 

Mar(;]i. ‘ Tho Oroatcr (Jods nf 
01ym]mH: (1 )Fosoidon,’ 
in NineUcnth (^enlin'y. 

,, 17. To tho liberal members for 

\’<)rksliirc : on home 
ride. 

,, 24. On the o\a.eti(>n of ex- 

(iossive I’c'iits. 

,, 20. On (.d'iminal Law Amend- 

ment (T reland) 

Api-il ‘ Tii(^ Hisi.oiy of l(Sr)2-Gb 
and Oreville’s Latest 
donrnals,’ in JijiKjllsh 
JI isf(n'fC(*l Jl> rletn. 

,, IS. On second reading of 

(h'iminal Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 10. At l^hghty eltib on lilxTal 

unionist grammar of dis- 
S('ni. 

,, 2,7, (h'iiieisi's IVIr. O’iseluMi's 

budget. 

May ‘Ohio Oreater Oods of 

Olympus: (2) Ajiollo,’ 
in Nhi(f)‘<’iifh Cctitiiri/. 

J, ,7. Moves fm' select eommiiiei' 
(o in([uire into tlu; 7'>nt( x 
ardieles on ‘ La.nHdli.sn) 
,‘iud (h-inx'.’ 

,, 11. At Dr. Paa-hei-'s house on 

lr(da,nd. 

,, 'Jl. On Ch’inH';; bill al' llawar- 
<l('n. 

June, Levitovs Mi’. Liadiy’s Jlix- 

tory <\f K')i<j!<tnd hi iht’ 
E iy fih'c Ilf h. Cm fury i 1 1 
H i n etem.t h Gent iiry. 

,, ‘The. Oreal. Olympian 

Sedition,’ in Contmvpor- 
ary Jicricir. 

,, 4. A I Swansea, on Wtdsh 

nationality, Welsh 
grievanci's, and the Irish 
(h’imes bill. 

,, (). At Singh'ton Abliey on 

home rule and retention 
of Irish members. 

,, 7. At. (kirditr on home rule. 

July ‘ 'J'he Oreater Gods of 


1887. 

Olympus : (3) Athene,* 
in NineUanth Gmtury. 

Totlie liberal members for 
Durham on Loid. Har- 
tington*s Irish record. 

7. Moves rejection of Irish 
Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

Lrosented at Dollis Hill 
with address signed by 
10,689 citizens of New 
York. 

14. On second reading of the 

Irish Laud bill. 

16. At National Liberal club: 
on Ireland and home 
rule movement in Scot- 
land and Wales. 

20. At Memorial Hall on tho 
lessons of bye -elections. 

Ane ‘Mr. Lecky and Political 

Morality,’ iwHxnttemtK 
Century. 

16. Lays fir.d; cylinder of rail- 
way bridge over the Dee: 
on railway enterprise 
and tho Channel tunnel. 

25. On proclamation of Irisli 
land league. 

30. At Hawarden on Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

Sept,. ‘ Elector ill Facts of 1887,’ 
in Nintimnih Century, 

On riot at Mitehelstown, 
Ireland. 

< >ct. ‘ Ingram’s History of tho 

Irish Cfnion,’ in Nine- 
teenth (kniury. 

4. At Hawarden on the ab- 
solutist methods of 
govern in ent. 

15. At National Libetal Fede- 

ration, Nottingham, on 
conduct of Irish police. 

19. At Skating Rink, Notting- 

ham, on homo rule, 

20. At Drill Hall, Derby, on 

Ireland. 

Nov. ‘An Olive Branch from 

America,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

D('c, 27. At Dover, on free trade 

and Irish Crimes Act. 

,, 28. Leaves England for Italy. 

1888. 

Jan. ‘ A reply to Dr. Ingram,’ 

in Westminnter Review, 

hVh. ‘ The Homeric Here,* in 

Contemporary Review. 
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1888. 

Fel). 8. Returns to London. 

,, 17. On coercion ill Ireland. 

March. ‘Further Note.s and 
Queries on the Irisli De- 
mand,’ in Contemporary 
jRevkw. 

,, 23. On perpetual pensions. 

April 9. On the budget. 

,, 11. At National Liberal (dnb 

on the budget and Lue.al 
Government bill. 

,, 23. Moves an amendment in 

favour of equalising the 
death duties on real and 
personal property. 

,, 25. On second launling of 

County. Government 
(Ireland) bill. 

May. ‘ Robert Elsmere, and the 
Battle of Belief,’ in A^//n;- 
teenth Gmtnr'if. 

,, A reply to Colonel Tnger- 

soll on ‘Cliristianily,’ in 
North A mcrican Itt neir. 

,, 1. On government control of 

railways. 

,, 2. Opens Gladstone library at. 

National Liberal elub : 
on bowks. 

,, 9. At Memori.al Ball on Irish 

question. 

,, 26. At Hawarden cotidemns 

licensing clauses of Local 
Government bill. 

,, 30. Receives deputation of 

li>00 Lancashire liberals 
at Hawarden. 

June 18. On death of Gerinati 
J^lmperor. 

,, 26. Condemiis administration 

of Irish criminal law. 

,, 27. On Chajinel ’runnel bill. 

,, 30. At Hampstead on Ireland 

and the bye-ele(;tions. 

July. ‘The Elizabethan •S<tth‘ 
meiit of Religion,’ in 
Nini.tee.7ith Cr.ntnri/. 

,, 6. On payment of members. 

,, 18. To liberal members for 

Northumberland an<l 
Cumberland on Parnell 
commissionandr<‘tenti<m 
of Irish members. 

,, 23. On second n^ading of 

Parnell (hmiinission bill. 

,, 25. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 

presented with their 
portraits on entering on 
fiftieth year of married 
life. 


1888. 

duly 30. On compi>sition of Parnell 
(commission. 

Aiig. 26, Retceives deputation of 
1500 liberals at llawar- 
di'ii : on conservative 
government- of Ireland. 

,, 23. At Hawarden on spade 

husbandry and the cul- 
tivation of fruit. 

Sept. ‘Mr, horsb'r and Indand,’ 
in Ninet eentii Choitiir/f. 

,, 4. At W’rexliani on Irish and 

Welsh homo rule. 

At. the Eisl{!d(lf(»d on Eng- 
li^-.h feeling towards 
Wales. 

Nov. ‘ QufU'U Kli/uhtdh and the 

Church of Ihigland,’ in 

Nint'teejitli, ( 'enf iiry. 

,, 5. At ’I’own Hall, Birming- 

lu'im, on liberal unionists 
and one man omi vote, 

,, 6. To d(q)ut atioii at. Birming- 

ham on laboui’ rc'prese.n- 
tation and jiayment of 
nx'inhers, 

,, 7. At bitiglcy Hall, Birming- 

ham, oil Irish (jm'stiori, 

,, S. I’o d(;j)uLrition of Birming- 
ham Irish National elub 
oil Irisli grieva-iK'es, 

,, lit On Irish Laud Piirehuse 

bill. 

Dec. ,*i. On Ml. Balfour’s adniinis- 
1 rat ion of Ireland. 

,, 15. At, Lirnehouse ’Fowu Hall 

on nc(;essary English 
nJorms and the Irish 
(jiiestion. 

,, 17. On English oceupation of 

Suakin. 

,, 1!1. Leaves England for 

Nafiles. 

iScSf). 

dan. ‘ Daniel O’fhmnell,’ in 

Nbictecnth (h ntury. 

Ftd). Reviews i)irorce liy Mar- 

garet. Lee in Nineteenth 
Cimtnry. 

,, 20. U( turns t.o Tjondon. 

March 1. On com-iliatory measures 
in administration of 
Ireland. 

,, 29. On death of dohn Bright. 

April. Reviews For the Right in 
Nine f re n t h Gent ury. 

,, 4. On €21,000,000 for naval 

di'fence. 

,, 9. On Scotch home rule. 
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1889. 


May. ‘ Italy in 1 888-89,’ in Nine- 
teenth Gt'nlury. 

,, 15. On second reading of 

Welsh Fiducation bill. 

,, 16. Moves amendment to Mr. 

Gosehen’s proposed 
death duties on estates 
above £10,000. 

dune .*>. At Southampton oji lessons 
of the l)ye-elections. 

,, 7. At Romsey on Lord Pal- 

merston. 

,, 8. At Wcyrnoutli on shorter 

parliaments and Ireland. 

,, 10. At 'Torquay on Ireland. 

,, 11. At Falmouth and Redruth 

on Ireland. 

,, 12. At Truro, St. Aust(dl, and 

Bodmin on Ireland, oiw 
man one vote, the death 
duties, etc. 

,, 14. At Launceston on dis- 

senticMit liberals, 

,, 14. At Drilllfall, Plymouth, on 

home rule. 

,, 17. At Shaftesbury and 

Gillingham on the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

July ‘ Plain Speaking on the 

Irish Union,’ in Nine- 
ieenth C( tUvrij. 

,, (!. Presented with fre(*dom of 

Cardiir: on fi -(‘0 trade; 
on for-cigu opinion of 
English ride in Ireland. 

,, ‘25. Golden wedding celebrated 

in London. 

,, 25. Speech on royal grants. 

Aug. ‘ Phamician Alhnities of 

Ithaca,’ in Nineteenth 
Century, 

,, 22. Atllawanlenoncottagcgar- 

dens and fruit culture. 

,, ‘26, ( ‘elcbrai/ion of golden 

M’cdding at ITawardeu. 

Sept.. 7. Entert aim'd in I’aris by 
Society of Political 
Economy. 

,, 2.4. At/ Haw a rd ('ll on dock 

strdie ami bimetallism. 

>, ‘The 'rrijde Alliance ami 

Italy's Place in it,’ by 
Outidauos, in Contemjjo- 
rnry Rcrieir, 

Oclr. Reviews f/o7rrvm/ de Marie 

BadiklrtHeff in N me- 
te t nth Century. 

,, 24. At Southport on Ireland. 

,, 20. Opens literary institute at 

Saltney, (di ester. 


Nov, ^ The English Church under 

Henry the Eighth,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

, , ‘ The Question of Divorce,* 

in North American 
Review. 

Dec. Reviews Memorials of a 

Southern Planter in 
Nineteenth Century. 

, , 2. At Free Trade Hall, Man- 

chester, on liberal union- 

,, 4. In Free Trade il^ali 

government of Ireland. 

,, 4. At luncheon at Town Hall 

on city of Manchester. 

1890. 

.1 an. ‘ A Defence of Free Trade,’ 

in North American Re- 
itiew. 

,, ‘The Melbourne Govern- 

ment : its Acts and Per- 
sons,’ in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

,, 9. At Hawarden on the effect 

of free trade on agri- 
culture. 

,, 22. At Chester on Ireland. 

5. At Oxford Union on 
vestiges of Assyrian 
mythology in Homer. 

, , 1 1 . On motion declaring publi- 

cation by Times of 
forged Parnell letter to 
be breach of privilege. 

M arch. ‘ On Books and the Housing 

of Them,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 3 On report of Parnell com- 

mission. 

,, 24 At National Liberal club 

on report of Parnell 
commission. 

,, 2G At Guy’s Hospital on the 
medical profession. 

April 24 On second reading of Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) 
bill. 

May 2 On disestablishment of 
church of Scotland. 

,, 12 On free trade at Prince’s 

Hall, Piccadilly. 

,, 15 On Local Taxation Duties 

bill. 

,. 16 At Norwich on Parnell 

commission, land pur- 
chase and licensing 
question. 

17. At Lowestoft on Siberian 
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1890, 

atrocities and the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

April 27. Receives 10,000 liberals at 
Hawarden : on MitcheLs- 
town, Irish Land bill, 
and Licensing bill. 

June 5. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

,, 13. On Local Taxation Dutie.s 

bill. • 

,, 18. To depositors in railways’ 

savings banks ; on thrift. 

July 17. At Burlington School, 
London, on the educa- 
tion of women. 

,, 24. On Anglo-German Agree- 

ment bill. 

,, 30. To Wesleyan.s at National 

Liberal club on Maltese 
marriage question, and 
Ireland. 

Aug. 21. At Hawarden on liottage 
gardening and fruit 
larniing. 

„ 30. ‘Br. Bollinger’s Posthu- 

mous Remains,’ in the 
Speaker. 

Sept. 12. At Bee iron works on in- 
dustrial progress. 

Oct. 21. At Corn Pxchajigc, Edin- 
burgh, on governnient’K 
Irish administration. 

,, 23. At West Calder on con- 

dition of working classes 
and Ireland. 

,, 25. At Balkeith on hoin(>. rule 

for Scotland and liv- 
land. 

,, 27. At Music H.all, Edin- 

burgh, on retention of 
Irish members, pro- 
cedure and obstriictjon. 

29. At Bundeo on free tnuh^ 
and the McKinh'y tarilf. 
Opens Victorian Art 
Gallery : on ap}>recia- 
iioii of beauty. 

Nov. ‘ Mr. Carnegie’s Gosjad of 
Wealth,’ in Nhnffenth 
Century. 

24. Letter to Mr, Morley on 
Mr. Parnell and leader- 
ship of Irish party. 

Bee. 1. Publishes rej)ly to Mr. 

Parnell’s nianifesio 1o 
Irish people. 

2. On Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) bill. 

11. At Retford on Mr. Pai-- 
nell and the home rule 
cause. 


1890. 

Publishes The Impreg . 
nah/e Rock of Jfoly 
So'iptiire, a reprint of 
arficl-'s in (/ood IVordn. 

Landnntrkfi of Homeric 
Study, together v'ith an 
KA«ay on the Points, of 
(knitaet heiireen the 
Assyrittn Trddets and 
the Homeric Terf. 

KS91. 

.Tan. 27. »Su]tpoils motion to ox- 
])ungo from journals of 
the House the Brad- 
lii.ugh jvsolution (bSSl). 

E('b. ‘ Proicssor Huxloy and th(^ 

*Sv\ iiu' Mii-aclo,’ in Nine- 
iet nth Century. 

,, 4. Moves second rou'iding of 

Religious DisabildJc's 
llemoval 1)ill. 

,, 13. Opens fr(!e iibrai’y in St-, 

Martin’s l;anc : on fn-e 
libT‘a.ri(!S. 

,, 1(5. Coii'lciuiis action of Irish 

<iX(‘(‘uti\a' in 'lipixnary 
(rials. 

,, 20. On discslablishmciii- of 

chiii'ch ill Wall's. 

,, 27. Oil taxation of land. 

March 3. On laigisl ration ri'fonn. 

,, J4. At Eton (hi lego on 

Homeric Artemis. 

17. At Hastings on Mr. 
Gosclicn's linance, Irish 
polii'V, and Ok' carcc'i* 
of M r. Parnell. 

May. ‘ A Memoir of Jolin Murray,’ 
in J\Inrray\^ Hayazinr. 

June Mb At St. Jamos's jlall, at 
jubilcio of (hlonial 
r>iMli()]irics Eund, on de 
\elopnient of colonial 
cliuroli. 

July 4, Beatb of AV, ll. Glad- 

stone. 

,, 15. At HaAvarden on tifty 

years of progri'ss. 

Se])t. ‘ l'dec(,oral Eaet S, JN (). 11 1. ,1 

in Nineteenth (hut wry. 

Oct. ‘ On tlio Aiieii nt Beliefs in 

a Future State-,’ in Nine- 
ie<nth. < 'cut wry. 

,, 1. At jubilee of Glenalmond 

College, on study of 

iiat-nro and the clerical 
profi'ssion. 

,, 2. At Mi'weastlc on tlie 

liberal jirograrnme. 
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1891. 


1892. 

Nov. 3. At Newc.'iHtlc on loccal 


and retention of Irish 

^ovoriinieiit and froj*- 


members. 

doui of trade. 

July 

2. At Glasgow on Orangedsm 

Nov. 28. At Wirral on homi'i rule. 


and home rule. 

At Surdight Soaj) \v<)rks 

,, 

4. At Gorobridge on labour 

on prolit-Hliariiig and co- 


(Xuestioris. 

operation. 

,, 

6 . At Corstorphine on gov- 

Deo. 11. A t Holborn liestaiiraiit to 


ernment’s record. 

conferenoe of labourers 

, ^ 

7. At West Oalder on pro- 

on rural rcforniK. 


tection, the hours of 

,, IT). Li'aves Jjiaidon for Biar- 


labour and home rule. 

ritz. 

,, 

11. At Penicuik on conserva- 

1892. 


tive resiJonsihility for 


recent w’ars, finance, 
disestablishment, ancl 

Feb.-Mny. ‘On the 0)ym])ian Re- 


ligion,’ in North Ameri- 


Irish question. 

ca fi Uericu'. 

,, 

13. Filected for Midlothian: 

,, 20. R.e( urns to London. 


Mr. Glad.stone, 5845 ; 

March ‘1. ()])f)<)SCH grant of £20,000 


Colonel Wauchope,5155. 

for surv(iy (tf Ugaaida 

Aug. 

9. On V(,)te of want of con- 

railway. 

fidence. 

,, K). On Welsli liund Tenure 


15. Fourth administration 

bill. 


formed. 

,, 21. On Small Agricultural 

J > 

24. Returned unopposed for 

Holdings bill. 


Midlothian, 

28. On Indian (Councils Act 


29. KnockcA down by heifer 

(1S()1) Amendment bill. 


in Ilawarden Park. 

April. Revi(‘ws 'J'he l*laiform. 

Sej)t. 

5. A x)ai)er (ui Archaic Greeoe 

/V.s‘ nine, and P^'Ofjny.s, in 


and tlic East read be- 

Nincf(‘( nth. Centvrfi. 


fore Congress of Orien- 

,, 28. On (linrch Discipliiu^ (Im- 


talists. 

morality) bill. 

Sept. 

12. At Carnarvon on case of 

May 24. On LoealOoverimieiit (Ir< - 

Wales. 

land) bill. 

Oct,. 

‘A Vindication of Home 

,, .‘>1, At Memoi'ial Hall on 


Rule : a Reply to the 

London government. 


Duke of Argyll,* in 

tlnne. ‘ Did Dante .Study in Ox- 


North A merican Review. 

ford ? ’ in Nineteenth 


22. Cuts first sod of the' new 

(Jentnry. 


Cheshire railway : on 

,, T). At Dalkeith on Seotcli 


migraiioTi of population 

honni rule and discstab- 


and mineral produce of 

lishiiH'id-. 


AVales. 

,, 1(1. Rc(aMV('s deputation from 

>> 

24. Delivers Romanes lecture 

London trades council 


at Oxford on History of 

on Fight Hours bill. 


Universities. 

,, 18. 'to noiK^onforniists at, 

Dec. 

3. Presented with freedom of 

01a])ham on IJlst-i'r and 


Liverpool : on history 

home rule. 


of Liver])ool and Man- 

,, 21. Issues aiulri-.ss (.o ('lectors 


chester ship canal 

of Midlothian. 

,, 

21, Leaves England for 

,, 2r». struck in tlie eyt* by ])icc,(' 

of gingerldcad in 


Biarritz. 

(‘heste.r. At Liberal 


1893. 

club on tlie general 

Jan. 

10. Returns to England. 

eh'ction, th(' aj>pcal to 

,, 

31. Replies to Mr. Balfour’s 

rt'ligioua bigotry, and 


t; r i t i c i s m B on the 

discs! al.dishment. 


address. 

,, 30. At Edinburgh Music Hall 

Feb. 

3. On Mr. Lahouchere’s 

on Lord Salisbury’s 


amendment in favour of 

manifesto, home rule, 


evacuation of Uganda. 
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Feb. 8. 

„ 11 . 

13. 

„ 28. 

March 3. 

„ 20 . 
„ 27. 

,, 27. 

„ 28. 


April () 

21 

,, 

May 1 


June. 


3. 

11 . 

23. 

29. 

16 . 


1893. 

On amendmenl praying for 
immediate legiHlalion 
for agricultural 
labourers. 

On motion for rcstriclioii 
of alien immigraiion. 

Brings in Government of 
Ireland (Home RiilcG)!!!. 

On motion for inteina, 
tional monetary eon- 
ference. 

Recjcives deputation from 
the miners’ federation 
on Eight Hours bill. 

On Hir Gerald Poidars 
mission to Uganda. 

Meeting of the lil)eral 
party at foreign olliee, : 
on programme for 
session. 

On Mr. Balfour's motion 
censuring action of Jrisli 
executive. 

Receives depiihii.ious fiom 
Belfast manufael urns 
and city of London 
merchants pn itesti ng 
against home rule. 

Moves second reading of 
Home Rule bill. 

Receives a depntal ion from 
the miners’ Nation.-i! 
Union on Eight Hours 
bill. 

Replies to criticisms on 
Home Rule hill. 

On the occupation of 
Egypt. 

Receives a dej)iitati'>n of 
the Mining Association 
in oj))iosition to Eight 
Hours bill. 

On second reailing of 
Miners’ Eight Hours 
bill 

Re])lies to Mr. C-harnber- 
laiii’s speech on first 
clause of Home Rule bill. 

Opens Hawarilen institute: 
on the working classi's. 

At Chester on Home Rule 
bill 

* Some Eton Translations,’ 
in GoiUemporary Rfvu tr. 

On arbitration belwcmi 
England and United 
States. 

Statement regarding tin* 
financial clauses of Home 
Rule bill 


1893. 

dune 28. Moves resolution for clos- 
ing debate on committee 
slagc of Home Rule bill. 

July 12. Announces government’s 
d('cision regarding the 
i('t('iition of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. 

,, l‘l jMoves addut^ss of congra- 
tul'ilion on marriage of 
Duke of ^ or‘k. 

,, 21. Moves :i new clause to 

Hinno Rule bill regulat- 
ing linancial relaf iims, 

Aug. r». At Agricultural Hall, Is- 
lington, on industry and 
ari . 

,, 30. Mows tliii'd reading of 

Home Rult! bill 

S('])t. 27. At Ldin})urgli on House 
of Lords and tin': Home 
Rule bill 

Nov, 1). (bi Mai.a])elpland and the 
chartered comj)any. 

l>e(\ 10. On naval poli(-y of the 

govcrjimcnl . 

J S94. 

1.3. Leaves Englanil for 
.Rianit/, 

|b‘b. 10. Returns to l{lngla.nd. 

M aceb 1. ( )n tlic jiOids’ amendments 
to Rarislj Gouncils bill 

,, 3. Rrc.igns the pre.niit'rsbij). 

,, 7. (’onllncd to bed by severe 

<'ol(l 

,, 17. At Rrigditon. Lidter to 

Sir doliii (’owa.n--hjs 
fare\\(,‘il to parliament- 
ary life. 

.May ‘ O'he. Lov(; Odes r»f Horace 

— five specitJieus,’ in 

Ni t! ( ‘ ffc/ii.f h ( '(: Ji I It ry. 

,, 3. At Prince’s Hall on life 

and work of Sir Andrew 
Clark. 

,, 24. Ttight ey<“ (»pcr,'itcd on for 

cataract. 

.Inly 7. Aninjunces decision not to 
seadc rc-clectioii to par- 
lia.ment. 

Aug. ‘ 3’be J’laco of Heresy and 

Schism in the Modern 
Ghrislian Ghnreh,’ in 
Nivriecvth Gt ntnry. 

,, 1 I On cf»ttagc gardening at 

Hawai’den. 

,, 16. Reec.i\cs deputation of 

1.300 liberals from Tur- 
([uay at Hawarden. 
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1894. 

Sept. ‘ The '^IVue and F also ( Joii- 
eepticni of the Atoix^- 
merit/ in NititLeanfh 
Gc.nliiry, 

Dec. 20. Recf'ivea ilcpiitation from 
the Armenian national 
ell nr eh at 1 la warden. 

1895. 

Jan. 7. Presented with an album 
by Irish -Amerieans : in 
favour of li'ish unity. 

,, 8. Leaves England for south 

of hranc^e. 

March. Publislios The Psalter trifh 

a concordttrce. 

. , ‘ 'riie Lord's Day,’ in Cinireh 

Monthly ; eoiieluded in 
Aiu'il number. 

,, 28. lletiiriis to }<higlaiid from 

France. 

,, 1.5. At Hawardi'ii to a de])ula- 

timi (d‘ Lei'ds a,nd Jlud- 
dersheld liberal clubs: i 
on English people and j 
poliiieal power, and on i 
advantages of libraries, ■ 

Jun(‘ 12-24. (hmiso in TantaUon 
(Uistle to Hamburg, 
(’openhagen, and Kiel. 

July 1. l''ar('W(dl letter to Mid- 
lothian constitinuits. 

Aug. 5. At I la warden on small 
holdings and his old 
age. 

,, 0. At (Ju'ster on Armenian 

((uestion. 

Nov. ‘ Bisliop lJutler .'i-nd his I 
(A'lisors,’ in Nhielcenlli 1 
(IrnfiD-ii ; eoncliuled in ■ 
Deeimilier nuTnl>er. i 

Dee. 2S, Leaves hinglar.d for ! 

Liarritz a.n<l Cannes. ; 

ISOG. ! 

Feb. Publishes 'fhe lFnrEs> of j 

}hsh()j) I tilth r. I 

March 10. Eel urns to Jhigland from ; 

Cannes. | 

,, 28. At Liveipool on the de- j 

velujjment of the Eng- 1 
li,'>h railway system. 

April. ‘ 'J'he FutunmLii'e and the 
Condition of Man ’riierc- 
in,’ in North American 
Jltcinr. 

Contribut(‘s an article on , 
‘ The Scri])t urcs and ' 


1896. 

Modern CriticiBm ^ to 
the People's Pibh, 

May Soliloquium and Postscript 

— a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, pub- 
lished. 

June. ‘Sheridan,’ in Nineteenth 

Century. 

Letter on Anglican Orders 
published, 

Aug. ,8. AtHawardenhorticultural 
show on rural life. 

Sept. 1. At fete in aid of Hawar- 
den Institute on progress 
of music. 

,, 2. At Hawarden Lite on 

Welsh music. 

24. At Hengler’s circus, Liver- 
pool, on Armenian 
question. 

Oct. ‘The Massacres in Turkey,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

1 G. At Penmaonmawr in praise 
of seaside resorts. 

1897. 

Jan. 29, Leaves England for 
Cannes. 

March 19. Letter to the Duke of 
Westminster on the 
Cretan question pub- 
lished. 

,, 30. Returns to England from 

Cannes. 

Muy 4 . At Hawarden on the con- 
dition of the clergy. 

June 2. Opens Victoria jubilee 
bridge over the Dee at 
Queensferry. 

Aug. 2. At Hawarden horticul- 
tural show on small 
culture. 

Nov. 2G. Leaves England for 
Cannes. 

1898. 

Jan. ‘ Personal Recollections of 

Arthur II. Hallam,’ in 
Daily Telegraph. 

Pel). 18. Returns to Londbn from 
Cannes. 

Coes to Bournemouth. 

March 22. Returns to Hawarden. 

May 10. Death of Mr. Gladstone. 

,, 2G, 27. Lying in state in West- 
minster Hall. ^ 

28. Burial in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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Abkkkn, H., i. 966-967 and note. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, ii. 554. 

Aberdare, Lord (Henry Austin 
Bruce), borne secretary (18l>S), ii. 
823; on Collier affair, i. 1019; 
on Evvelme case, i. 1021 ; Licensing 
bill of, i. 1023-1024 ; on Alabama 
case, ii. 17 note ; on Irish Univer- 
sity bill, ii. 47 ; Gladstone’s 
appreciation of, ii. 70 ; president 
of the council (1873), ii. 71 notfy 
824 ; describes last cabinet 
meeting (1874), ii. 105 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 29, 112, 626. 

papers, extracts from, on posi- 
tion in 1872, i. 1023. 

Aberdeen, Gladstone presented with 
freedom of, i. 1012. 

Aberdeen, 4th Earl of : — 

Chronology — on Wellington’s anti- 
reform speech, i. 69 ; Gladstone’.^ 
visit to (1830), i. 137; at Canada 
meeting, ii. 799 ; party meetings, 
i. 239; on May nooth resignation, 
i. 273 ; Gladstone’s relations 
with, i. 280 ; estimate of I’eel, 
i. 283 ; on Peel’s eulogium of 
Cobden, i. 292 ; on freedom in 
official position, i. 298 ; home 
and foreign policy of, contrasted, 
i. 367 ; learns Gladstone’s views 
of Neapolitan tyranny, i. 390, 
393-395 ; on Don Pacifico case, 
i. 395 ; Gladstone’s letters to, 
i. 392, 394 and note, 396, 398, 
399 note\ 400, 401 note^-, ii. 799, 
800 ; views on papal aggression 
question, i. 405, 407 J ashed to 
form a government (1851), i. 
406 and note ; leader of Peelites, 
i. 408; Reform bill of (1852), 
i. 872 ; attitude of, towards 
first Derby administration, i. 
417, 419, 429; on Gladstone’s 
attitude towards Disraeli, i. 432; 
on possible heads for Peelitc 
government, i. 443 ; Irish atti- 


tude towards, i. 444 ; undertakes 
to form a govern me ut, i. 445 ; 
Gladstone's budget, i. 464-466 ; 
letter to Prince Albert on Glad- 
tone’s speech, i. 468 ; letter to 
Gladstone, i, 469 ; attitude to- 
wards ’rm key in 1828, i. 480 ; 
Crimean war, preliminary lU'- 
gotiatiims, i. 18 i -484, 487,' 490 ; 
ou Gladstone’s Manchester 
speech, i. 4 83; on effect of 
Crimean war, i. 48 1; suggests 
retireiuent, i. 491-4 92 ; opposes 
postpom>ment of Reform bill, 
ii. 80(» ; regrets of, n^garding 
tlu! war, i. 494 , 536-537; defeat 
of, ii. 832; Cladstone’s con- 
sultations with, in mini.sterial 
crisis (1855), i. 526, 530-535 ; 
on ]>o.situ>n of premier, ii. 24 ; 
(Tilad.stone’s projected letters to, 
on Scbasto]»()l committee, i. 542 
ni)(c. ; diseouragf'S Gladstone's 
communicating with Derby, i. 
556 ; Li'Avi.s’s budget, i. 660 ; 
Divijrce bill, i. 570 ; C<)nspiracy 
bill, i. 57 '> ; aj)prove8 Glad- 
stoin’s refusals to jeia Derby, 
i. 578, 586 ; uueasinesK re- 

garding G]ad.stone’.y position, i. 
58J ; Gladstone’.s visit to, i. 
594 ; discourages Ionian project, 
i. 595 ; desires chjser relations 
betw'eon Gladstone and govern- 
ment, i. 596 ; Arthur Gordon’s 
letter to, i. 004 ; Bright’s visit 
, to, i. 626 not/- ; death of, i. 721. 

h’oreign infiuence of, i. 392, 529 ; 
f(>reign estimate of, i. 985 ; ii. 
501. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 1 24, 393, 
417,721 ; ii, 818-823 ; his esti- 
mate of Gladst(»ne, i 613, 804, 
837 ; Gladstone’s letters to, i. 
425-426, 429, 463, 549, 637. 

Palmerston contrasted with, i, 530. 

Patience of, with colleagues’ quar- 

m 
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Aberdeen, 4th Earl of — mnthiued. 
rels, i. 520; loyalty to colleagucKS, 
ii. 81S-819. 

Sobriquet of, i. 177. 

TrustfulneKS of, i. 197, 747 ; ii. 
820, 821-822. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 139, 
142 nol<‘, 270, 293, 294, 307, 
420, 437, 458, 400, 482 
520, 539, 543, 548, 584, 818, 
828; ii. 408. 

Aberdeen, 7th Earl of, ii. 043, 757. 
Abolition, see si av^e -holding. 

Acland, A. H. 1)., ii. 735 and note,. 

Arthur, i. 54, 59 note, 74. 

Sir H. VV., ii. 001. 

Sir 'riiomas, member of W 1^1 (1, 

i. 59 ’note. ; brotherhood formed 
by (rladstone and, i. 99 ; advice 
to (lladstoue on Jewish dis- 
abilities question, i. 370; cor- 
respondence with Gladstone on 
popular disconi.ent, i. SOO-HOS ; 
on Gladstone’s position (1807), 

i. 801 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
54, 74, 1 18, 914- ii. 38, 39, 
735. 

Act of ITiiiforniity bill (1872), ii. 18. 
Acton, Lord, recommended by Glad- 
stone for a peerage, ii. 38 ; corre- 
spondencii witli Gladstone on Vati- 
canism, ii. 117, 1 19, 123, 127-129 ; 
compared witli Dollinger, ii. 100; 
letter on Gladstone’s proposed re- 
tirement, ii. -112 ; elected fellow of 
All 8onls’, ii. OG 1 ; Gladstone’s 
letters (,o, i. 481, 028, 035, 848 ; 

ii. 595-599, 653-050, 0(12, 090, 
697, 781 ; criticism of Glad.stone, 
ii. 600-001; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 888 ; ii. ‘225,343, 591, 702. 
Adam, W'. P., eommissioner of public. 

works, ii. 71 note ; supports Glad- 
stone’s Midlotbian candidature, 

ii. 192-193 ; otherwise mentioned, 
ii. 194, 210, 228. 

Adams, (diaries Francis (American 
minister), bints witlnlrawal, i. 714 
and note 717 ; Fvarts coadjutor 
to, i. 823 ; breakfasts with Gl.ad- 
stone, i. 840-S47 ; on Alahaimi 
case, ii. 3-4 ; work on the arbitra- 
tion board, ii. 19-20. 

Adderley, (b B., ipioted, i, 362 9 ?.n/r-. 
Adullamites, i. 839, 845, 858, S59. 
Advertisements, tax on, i. 459, 402 
and note. 


Affirmation bill (1883), i. 414 ; 

ii. 254, 258-200, 347 note, 552. 

Afghanistan — 

Gavagnari iri,ii. 391. 

Reversal of conservative policj’’ in, 
ii. 249. 

Kussian action in (1885), ii. 418, 
423-425, 445 note. 

War with, ii, 191 ; Gladstone’s 
references to, ii. 200, 203. 

Africa, South : — 

Gape Colony — 

Dutch symjiathy in, with Trans- 
vaal, ii. 279-280 and note^, 
282 noted', 283. 

Representatives from, on South 
African situation, ii. 274. 

Cape of Good Hope petition, ii. 
153. 

Confederation scheme, ii. 262-264, 
271. 

Frere in, ii. 241, 245. 

Native affairs in, committee on, 
i. 358. 

Orange Free State — 

Advice from, ii. 272-273. 
Sympathy in, with Transvaal, 
ii. 279-280 and note^, 283. 

Transvaal — 

Administration of, by Great 
Britain, ii. 271 and note b 
Annexation of (1877), ii. 265; 
Boer resistance to annexation, 
ii. 265-266, 271 ; Gladstone’s 
attitude towards,ii. 267; Hart- 
iiigton’s attitude to, ii. 268. 
Cabinet absteutions on division 
regarding, ii. 275. 

Commission suggested by Boers, 
ii. 275 ; suggestion accepted, 
ii. 276 and ??.o(e^,280; consti- 
tution of commission, ii. 281; 
Bber requests regarding, re- 
fused, ii. 281 ; parliamentary 
attack on appointment,ii.281- 
2S2 ; Boer attitude towards, 
ii. 284 ; Pretoria convention 
concluded by, ii. 284-285. 
Conventions with, ii. 285 and 

iu)te. 

Forces in, ii. 271 note^. 
Midlothian reference to (1879), 
ii. 203 ; (1885) ii. 488. 
Misrepresentations regarding 
Boers, ii. 271. 

Native struggles with Boers in, 
ii. 264. 
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Rising of, ii. 271-272 ; course of 
hostilities, ii. 274-277 ; armis- 
tice, ii. 279. 

Self-government promised to, 
ii. 265, 268 209, 270 

and note'll prouiisea ev.aded, 
ii. 270, 273. 

W. 11. Smith’s view of proceed- 
ings in, ii. 209. 

Suzerainty question, ii. 28.5 aud 
note. 

Sympathy with, from Soutli 
African Dutch, ii. 279-280 
note 2, 282 note 283. 
Ailesbury, Lord, ii. 164. 

Airey, Sir Richard, ii. 809. 

Alabama claims — 

Arbitration accepted on, ii. 13. 
Gladstone’s views on, ii. 2, 4-5, 
14, 17, 146. 

Indirect damages claimed by Sum- 
ner, ii. 7, 14, 20. 

Mixed commission proposed to 
deal with, ii. 5 ; refused by 
United States, ii. 0; accej^teO, 
ii. 8 ; constitution of, ii. 8-9 ; 
work of, ii. 9-13. 

Origin of, ii. 1-2. 

Parliamentary anxieties regarding, 
i. J024. 

Soreness regarding, i. 1026. 

Albania, i. 605-608. 

Albert, Prince, speeches at Su])pTes 
sion of Slave Trade meeting, i. 
227 ; on Peel’s retirement, i. 293 ; 
presented wdth Gladstone’s traus 
lation of JPttrwf, i. 403 note; Glad- 
stone’s budget submitted to, i. 464 ; 
on Gladstone’s budget S])eech, i. 
469; unpopularity of, ii. 34, 831 ; 
views on Roebuck committee, i. | 
537 ; estimate of Gladstone, i. 062 ; I 
on Trent affair, i. 708 ; on Danish 
question, i. 727, 736 ; death of, 
i. 723; Gladstone’s estimate oi, 
i. 724-725; effect of his death 
on Gladstone’s relations wdth tlie 
Queen, i. 725 ; statue to, at Aber- 
deen, i. 734 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 242, 274, 541, 648, 726. 

Albert Victor, Prince, ii. 562. 
Alderaon, Baron, i. 381. 

Alexander li., Emperor of Russia, ii, 

107. 

Alexander in., Emperor of Russia, 

ii. 356, 357. 

Alexandretta, project to seize, ii. 181. 


Alexandria, English and French 
liectB at, ii. 319 ; bombardment of, 
ii. 321, 324, 325. 

Alfred, Prince, i, 732, 733, 739. 

Alice, J’rinccss, c J.ouis. 

All the Talents ministry, i. 446. 

Alloii, Dr., i. 768 769, 8S9 ; li. 66. 

Alsace, anuexal’on of, i. 980-982. 

Althorp, Viscount, Gladstone’s first 
intercourse w ith, i. 10 1 ; di.ssuadcs 
Jlowick from moving for j)a[ier8 on 
Vrecdenlioo}), i. iUT) ; views on 
Ashley’s factory juoposals, i. lOG ; 
Cobbett snubbed by, i. Ill; con- 
trasted with Russell, i. 1 IS ; action 
of, on tithe collection, i. 133; Grey 
op]»osed by, i. 4.30 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 103, 115; ii. 44, 
743, 898. 

Anuirica; 

British North, ii. 215. 

(danada, .sic that tdh. 

Ell i ted Rlate.s, .src that id tv. 

American eivil war, .src nndt r United 
(States. 

Annuitii's bill, i. 6S()4)S7, 759. 

Anonymous arlicles l)y Gladstfmo, 

i. 979 'note * ; ii, 655. 

Ansou, Sir W. (wanlcn of All (Souls’), 

ii. 6r» I . 

Austiee, Prof., i. 55 56, 58, 59 7iote, 
65, 74, 1:M, I (52. 

Aiiti-iielli, Gardinai, i. 849 

Antuiii/ and i 'Inopalra at iJrury Lane, 
ii. 84. 

Ao.sla, Duke <d', i. 961. 

Appointments ;uid liouoiirs, Glad- 
st.one’.s c.arc in selections for, ii. 
36, 3.37. 

Ara])i, ii. .31.3, 320, 32.3, 325-326. 

Arbitral, ion in Alaba'tna case, ii. 13, 
19-26 ; soreness at award, i. 1026; 
ii. 21. 

Arhuthuot, George, i. 519, 816, 

827. 

Aj-gyll, Duke of, on j)re8bytmian 
vieAV of a church, i. 158 note; 
attitude} tciwards Gladstone’s bud- 
get, i. 4(i6 ; on po,st)»onement of 
Refoi-m bill, ii. 806 ; attitmle to- 
wards Eiench treaty scheme, i. 
656 ; on Pajier Duties bill, i. 667, 
671 ; eccl(‘siastical views, i. G71 ; 
supports Gladstone on estimates 
struggle, i. 774 ; views on Danish 
question, i. 826 ; advises dissolu- 
tion on Reform bill, i. 843 ; in 
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Argyll, Duke of — continued. 

Kome, i. 851 ; tlie pope’s estimate 
of, i. 852 ; views on annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, i, 981 ; 
on case, ii. 11 ; views on 

Grladstone’s retirement, ii. 113; 
views oil J. >S. Mill memorial, 
ii. 151 ; on Bulgarian question, ii. 
160; Hawardeii, ii. 190; Indian 
secretary (1868), ii. 823 ; lord 
privy seal (1880), ii. 832 ; letter 
to (iIa<lstone on outside influence, 
ii. 243 ; views on Transvaal com- 
mission, ii. 281 , divergence of 
views from Chamberlain’s, ii. 288- 
289 ; resignation, ii, 330, 834 ; 
on Disturbance Compensation bill, 
ii. 353 ; on fraui-hise disagree- 
ment (1884), ii. 307 t suggested to 
effect conference between leaders 
on Franchise bill, i. 135 ; letter to 
Gladstone on eleidion address, ii. 
460-401 ; views on Carnarvon's 
interview with Parntll, ii. 409 
nole^; on liish situation, ii. 520- 
521 ; refuses Cladstouc’s invitation 
to birthday dinner, ii. 502 ; on 
land question, ii, 717 ; (Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 079, 707, 710, 922- 
924, 929 ; ii. 70, 83, 108, 128, 
132, 171, 172, 223, 810, 815; 
otherwise inentioiujd, i. 420, 492, 
495, 530, 539, 024, 081 
700, 817, 846 ; ii. 07, 112, 794- 
794, 823. 

Aristotle, i. 131, 207 twfc-. 

Armellini, ii. 704. 

Armenian atrocities, ii. 701, 702. 

Armitstead, George, ii, 703 and vote, 
733, 705, 773. 

Armstrong, E. .1., i. 829 and note. 

Army : — ■ 

Cardwell’s work for, i. 993. 
Commander-in-chief, position of, in 
parliament, i. 990 ; ii, 828. 
Estimates for ( 1874), ii, 91. 
Purchase abolished, i. 995-999. 
Short service system; ii. 234, 828. 
War office, qualifications for, ii. 
828. 

Arnold, Matthew, views of, on Peter 
Bell, i. 220 ; appointment sought 
by, ii. 148 ; views on copyright, ii. 
149 ; poem on his father, ii. 723 ; 
estimate of Wordsworth, ii. 688 ; 
on Christianity, ii. 700, 

Arnold, Dr. T,, sermons of, read by 


Gladstone, i. 100, 136 ; view of the 
clmrch, i. 158 ; attitude towards 
Newman, i. 165 ; on Gladstone’s 
first book, i. 176 ; on Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 308 ; M. Arnold’s 
poem on, ii. 723. 

! Arnold, Mrs. T., ii, 598. 

I Ashley, Lord, on factory legislation, 
i, 106 ; on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 
308, 309 ; votes against Gladstone 
at Oxford, i. 333. 

Evelyn, i. 685 and notey 787, 

788, 886. 

Asquith, H. H., ii. 736 note. 
Athenaeum Club, i. 808. 

Athens, i. 605 ; ii. 331. 

Attwood, Thomas, i. 114 note. 
Augiistenburg, Duke of, i. 750; ii. 
188. 

Augustine, Saint, i. 117, 161, 207 
note'll ii. 152. ' 

d’Aumale, Due, i. 824. 

Austin, Charles, i. 229; ii. 704. 
Australia, couvict transportation to, 
i. 359 and note. 

Austria : — 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view of, 

i. 546. 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 167. 

Berlin treaty obligation, attitude 
towards (1880), ii. 248. 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of 
Paris disapproved by, i. 984. 
Bosnia and llerzegovinatransferred 
to, ii. 184, 322. 

Confusion in policy of, i. 754. 
Danubian provinces, quasi-inde- 
pendence of, opposed by, i, 637. 
Eastern question, attitude towards, 

ii. 157, 179. 

Egyptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 320, 322. 

Excessive expenditure, effects of, 
i. 687. 

France, peace with, Lord Elcho’s 
motion on, i. 653 note^; expects 
aid from, i. 971 ; alliance sought 
by (1870), i. 957 ; efforts to 
avert Franco-Prusaian war, i. 
960 ; neutrality during the war, 
i. 978. 

Ionian Islands despatch, attitude 
towards, i. 601. 

Italy, tyranny in and war with, 
i. 390-402, 618, 620 note\ 640 
et Heq . ; ii. 820. 

Midlothian references to, ii. 247. 
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Prussia*^ — attitude of, i, 489 ; war 
with, i, 749, 844 notf', 848. 
Russia — policy towards, i. 488 j 
hostility of, i. 638, 

Sadowa, defeat at, i. 749. 

Slowness of, i. 638. 

Tariff negotiations with, i, 267 

Ayrton, A. S., ii. 68-69, 71- 
830. 

d’Aaseglio, i. 651. 

Baobl’s passion music, ii. 1 90 . 

Bacon, Lord, cited, i. 664. 

Badeley, , i. 380 note ". 

Bagehot, W., i. 696. 

Baker, Sir Samuel, ii. 385 n.ot(> 401. 

Balfour, A. J., Gladstone’s communi- 
cations with, oil Irish situation, 
ii. 499, 524 ; Irish secretary, ii. 
614 ; on Irish rents, ii. 614 ; com- 
pared to Halifax, ii. 618; Irish 
administration of, ii. 618-619; 
Mitchelstown, ii. 621-622 ; on 
adverse .bye-elections, ii. 067 ; 
defends Iri.sh policy at Newcastle, 
ii. 668 ; rejdies to Gladstone, ii. 
730 J moves vote of censure on 
Irish administration, ii. 741 ; 
tribute to Gladstone, ii. 750, 770. 

Ball, Dr., i. 898, 903. 

Ballot, Gladstone’s opposition to, 
(1833), i 99, 106 ; his later views 
(1870-71), i. 1001-1002; recom- 
mended by committee, i. 1001 ; 
government bill (1870), i. 1002- 
1003; results of, i. 1004. 

Balmoral, Gladstone’s visit to, i. 
731-740; Queen’s fondness for, ii. 
34. 

Bangor, bishopric of, i. 260 noie 

Bank Charter Act (1833), ii. 540. 

of England, Gladstone in con- 
flict with, i, 518-519, 650-651. 

Bankruptcy bill (1883), ii. 352. 

Banks, abolition of private notes of, 
desired by Gladstone, ii. 829-830. 

Baptist, Chamberlain’s articde in, ii. 
607 and note 

Baring, Bingham, ii. 142, 

8ir E., administration of, ii. 

359 ; advises abandonment of 
Soudan, ii. 387 ; agrees on fltness 
of Gordon for the work, ii. 389 ; 
warns Granville of difficulties, ii. 
387, 391 ; telegram to, approved 
by Gladstone, ii. 390 ; procures j 
nomination of Gordon as governor- 
VOL IT, 


general of Soudan for evacuation, 
ii. 392 ; gives liim an executive 
mission, ii. ,393 ; Gordon’s request 
to, regarding Zobeir, ii, 395 ; 
supports request, ii. 397 ; forbids 
Gordon’s advance to Equatoria, ii. 
402 ; advises immediate prepara- 
tions for relief of Gordon, ii. 403; 
jiosition of, ii. 419 ; advises aban- 
donment of Khartoum expedition, 
ii. 420. 

Baring, Sir Eranois, Macaulay and 
Gladstone eontrasiod by, i. 192- 
193 ; in whig opposition, i. 420 
and nofeJ ; estimate of tlie coali- 
tion, i. 449-450 fMuZ yiofe^ ; refuses 
to succeed (Iladstone, i. 539. 

T., i. 417. 

Barker, Mr., i. 341, 345. 

Barrow-^, ii. I ll, 707 vote, 

Bassetlaw election (1890), ii. 692, 
Bath, Lord, ii. 225. 

Bathurst, Jairtl, i. 142 note, 

Ba.Ktor, W. E., ii. 71 vo/e. 

Beach, SirM. Hicks, eolonialsccretarjr, 
ii. 266 ; negotiations wdth Harting- 
tou Fraucliisc l)ilJ, ii. 374, 376 ; 
moves amendmentoiihudgct(I885), 
ii. 440, 446 ; views on Spencer’s 
Irish jiolicy, ii. 453 ; in debate on 
the aildress, ii. 525 ; gives notice 
regarding Irish bill, ii. 527 ; on 
Collings’ aineiuhiKmt, ii. 528 ; on 
suggestion of Withdrawal of Horae 
Rule bill after second reading, ii. 
574; Hjieccli on nigbt of the divi- 
sion, ii. 577-578 ; Irisli secretary 
(1886), ii. 602 ; denounces Par- 
ncirs bill, ii. 609 ; repudiates 
policy of blackmail, ii. 609, 61.3 ; 
retires from secretaryship, ii. 614. 
Beaconslield, l^larl of (Benjamin 
Disraeli) : — 

(Jkronolixpj — Views on slavery, i. 
104 I 05; Glailstone’s llrsb meet- 
ing with, i. 122 ; on free trade, 
i. 265; on Gladstone’s Maynootli 
rcsignati«m, i, 279 ; taunts Peel 
with inconsistency, i, 286 ; on 
Peel’s party relations, i. 289 ; 
young England group of, i, 304- 
305; motion on agricultural dis- 
tress (1850), i. 354 ; supported 
by Gladstone, i. 354-356; 
on Cobden, i. 352 ; view of the 
colonies, i. 361 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368-369 ; Peel’s fore- 
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Beaconafielcl, Earl oi— continued. 

Ghrono logy — co ntinue d. 

cast regarding, i. 374 ; on 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 414 ; 
in Derby’s cabinet (1852), i. 
41(1 ; on protection (1852), i. 
425, 428 ; Aylesbury speeches, 
i. 428-429, 452 ; combination of 
with Dalniorston suggested, i. 

431 ; attitude towards Tool, i. 

432 ; on free trade, i. 432 ; 

Herbert’s speech against, i. 433, 
435 and note\ budget of (1852), 
i. 435-440, 459 ; defeat of, on 
house duty (1852), i. 442 notf‘'^\ 
acceptance of defeat, i. 441-442; 
remark on coalition government, 
i. 440 ; correspondence wdth 
Gladstone on valuation of fur- 
niture, i. 457-458 ; opposes 
Gladstone’s attempted operation I 
on national debt, i. 472-473 ; 
on Oxford reform, i. 507-508 ; 
willing to yield leadershi}> of 
(k)mmoiis to Palinerstcm, i. 525; 
views on l)ei-by’s failure to form 
a ministry, i. 527-528 ; leader- 
ship of (’ommous by, discussed, 
i. 552, 555 ; overtiu-es to Geiil. 
Peel, i. 555 ; Derby’s relations 
with, i. 555, 501 ; conversant of 
Derby’s comiminications with 
Gladstone, i, 559 ; on Lewis’ 
budget, i. 500, 5t>l ; de- 
nounces China war, i. 504 ; on 
ministerial blundering as occa- 
sion for international <piarrel, i. 
576 ; animosity against, i. 581 ; 
attitude towai <ls Grahani, i. 584, 
587 ; Herbert’s alleged attitud'^ 
towards, i, 5S5 ; letter to Glad- 
stone, i. 580 ; conversation with 
Vitzthum, i. 591 note; remark 
to Wilberfonie regarding Glad- 
stone, i. 591 schemes of, 

regarding govei-iimcnt of India, 
i. 592 ; Ionian schemes attri- 
buted to, i. 0 1 3 ; oj)poses union 
of the Principalities, i. 638 ; 
Gladstone’s renewed conlliets 
with, i. 053 ; on Gladstone’s 
efforts for economy, i, 076; on 
excessive expenditur«^ i. 682 ; 
estimate of financial statements 
of, i, 689 ; on Danish question, 
i. 752-754 ; on Gladstone’s 
franchise pronouncement, i. 


761 ; on franchise (1859), i. 
834 ; taunts Gladstone on 
Oxford speech, i. 837 ; on 
Reform bill (1866), i. 839 ; 
position in Derby government 
(1866), i. 845; Reform bill of 
1867, i. 857-870; thirteen re- 
solutions, ii. 540 note^; cabinet 
divisions of, ii. 415 ; proposals 
for Ireland, i. 876 ; becomes 
jironiier, i. 878 ; on Irish 
church question, i. 881 ; on 
the bill, i, 898, 899 and note, 
908, 909, 914 ; dissolves, i. 
882 ; resigns, i. 886 ; on Irish 
Land bill, i. 929 ; taunts Glad- 
stone on Irish policy, i. 931 ; 
on Franco- Prussian question, i. 
063, 969; on crown prerogative, 

i. 998 ; watchfulness during 

1872, i. 1024; speech at Man- 
chester, i, 1024; strikes im- 
perialist note, i. 1025 ; on 
Alabama case, ii, 9, 14, 

15; Irish University question, 

ii. 43, 52 ; action during 

ministerial crisis, ii. 55-58, 
60-64 ; Brand’s view of posi- 
tion of, ii. 04 ; letter at Bath 
election, ii. 83 ; on Glad- 
stone’s manifesto, ii. 96 ; counter 
manifesto, ii. 96-97 ; on the 
dissolution (1874), ii. 104 ; 
letters from, on his wife’s ill- 
ness and death, ii. 154-155 : 
refuses adlicrence to the Berlin 
memorandum, ii. 157; created 
Earl of Beaeonsfiedd, ii. 158 ; 
speech at Lord Mayor’s feast, 
ii. 166 ; at Berlin Congress, 
ii. 183, 185; attack on Glad- 
stone’s eastern policy, ii. 187 . 
turn of ]>opular feeling against, 
ii. 202 ; election address (1880), 
ii. 213-214; reception of defeat 
(1880), ii. 220; Daily Tele- 
(/mp 4 inspired by, ii. 230 ; on 
mediocrity in cabinets, ii. 242 ; 
apprehensions on Ireland, ii. 
287 ; peers created by, ii. 37 
and note ; death of — tribute 
from Gladstone, ii. 329. 

Deterioration in public life due to, 

ii. 745 . 

Eminence of, ii. 329. 

Estimate of, i. 879 ; ii. 779. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 356 . 
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Gladstone’s antipathy to, i. 429, 
432, 435, 430, 508 ; contrasted 
with Gladstone, i. 1020 ; ii. 1 09. 
Judaism of, ii. 100-161, 100, 715- 
710. 

Novels of, i. 588. 

Penetration of, i. 750, 1020; ii.779. 
Parliamentary courage of, i. 1S8; 
debating method of, i. 823 ; par- 
liamentary wit of, ii. 713. 
Turkish sympathies of, ii. 157, 
106, 171. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 424, 433, 
437, 624, 031, 719 noit \ 734, 
821 ; ii. 107, 109, 228, 510, 
705. 

Beard, C., ii. 152. 

Beatrice, Princess, i. 730. 

Beaufort, Duke of, on coalition with 
Peelites, i. 502. 

Bedford, Duke of, i. 803 ; ii. 4 81. 
Beer duty, ii. 240, 427, 440, 831. 
Bekker, Dr., i. 733. 

Belgium : — 

Bismarck’s tlireat to, i. 954. 
Franco-Prussian treaty regarding, 
i. 974. 

Neutrality of, guaranteed (1870), 
i. 975; ii. 188. 

Severance of, from Holland, i. (h'J?. 
Benedetti, i. 904-905, 907 nofr, 974. 
Bennett, W. J. E., i. 380 note-. 
Benson, Archbishop, ii. 330, 345, 
371, 700. 

Bentham, Jeremy, i. 82, 144, 150, 
200, 094. 

Bentinck, Lord George, quarrel with 
Gladstone, i. 301-302 ; protection- 
ist xiosition of, i. 352; ii. 705; 
on Irish University bill, ii. 52 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 294, 29(), 
350, 416, 430, 437 and note. 
Berber, Gordon’s arrival at, ii. 305 ; 
Gordon shows Khedive’s firman at, 
ii. 400; route by, impossible for 
relieving force, ii. 403 ; fall of, 
ii. 404 ; reconnaissance toward.s, 
ii. 405 ; railway from Suakin to, 
ii. 41 8. 

Beresford, Lord, required to support 
Koman Catholic Relief bill, ii. 828. 

Major, relations with Disraeli, 

i. 309 ; views on the Peelites, i. 
418. 

Berlin congress (1878), ii, 183, 185, 
322. 

^ memorandum (1876), ii. 157. 


Berlin treaty (1878), ii. 183-184, 322, 
702 ; enforcement of, attempted 
(1880), ii. 2 47-249. 

Bernard, Moiiutague, i. ()28 ; ii. 

9. 

Berry ('r, M., i. 774 and noh’^ 855. 

liessarabia, ii. 183 and no/c 185. 

Besshorough, Lord, jnesitles over 
Irish Jjand (’oimnissiou, ii. 294, 
296 ; otiierwise mentioned, i. 908, 
920 ; ii. 111. 

Bethi II, Sir R.. sec ’Westbury. 

iiouguofs Chute dii Paijfiiiisnie, ii. 
027. 

Biarritz, (}la(lstoiu'’s visit to (1891- 
1892), ii. 703 <t ,s<v/. ; (1893) ii, 
744, 748. 

Biblical jia.ssagcH on spi'cial occasion.s, 
i. 20) ; bi hi leal studies, ii. 055- 
050, 001, 781. 

Biggar, J. G., ii. 293. 

Biggar, family settlement in, i. U nolr. 

Biiiny, T,, i. 708. 

Birmingham : — 

Bright c<4ebration at, li. 351. 
Gladstone’s visit to (1877), ii. 
178 ; Gl5ulHt<uu‘’s s]»eeel) at 
(ISSS), ii. 027-029. 

Biseoe, E., i. 50, 04, 80. 

liismarek, Pniieig Na])oleou in. in 
collision with, i. 039; rise of, i. 
748 ; Fnuicli (lij4omati(i (»veriuros 
reported liy, i. 953 ; Adews on 
lielgiiim ami Hollaml, i. 954; 
8(M)rn for {‘d anee, i. 954 ; lioj>eful 
of jmaee, i. 950; anxious for war' 
wn'th France, i. 957-958, 903, 904- 
907, 909 noted ; complaint against 
Fiiiglaud, i. 905 ; condenHcd tele- 
gram ineidentj i. 900-907 ; on 
Franco- PiMissianagreemcnt regard- 
ing Belgium, i. 974 ; agrei‘S to 
arrangement for neutrality of 
Belgium, i, 975 ; understanding 
witli Russia regarding Black Sea, 

i. 984; interviews with Oilo 
Bussell, i. 980-988 ; estimate of 
Russian diplomacy, i, 9K7 7 tofr ; 
on Egyptian question, ii. 319, 320, 
329; French susj)ieion of (1882), 

ii. 322 ; Gladstone’s annoyance 
with, ii. 301 ; antijjathy towards 
Fhigland, i. 122; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 990 ; ii. 100, 475. 

Pdachford, Jjord (Frederick Rogers), 
i. 54, 59, 307, 805-800. 

Blackburn, Lord, i. 1017. 
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Black Sea : — 

Neutralisation of (185G), i, 5.50. 
Kussian claims in (1870), i. 081^- 
9U0 ; ii. (5, 8. 

Blackbeath, Gladsttmc’s speech at 
(1871), i. 1014-1015; speech on 
Bulgarian atroeiti(;s (IS7G), ii. IGO, 
162. 

Blakesley, J. W., i. 185. 

Blanc, Louis, cited, i, 718. 

Blantyre, Lady, i. 729. 
de Klignicres, ii. 359. 

Blornlield, Bishop, i. IGl, 175, 274. 

Captain, i. G07. 

Boai d of Trade ; — 

Cobden oii'ered vice-presidency of 
(1810), i. 244. 

Functions of, formerly, i. 240 wofc. 
Gladstone vice-president of, i. 240- 
243, 250 ; his views on, i. 243- 
245. 

Boccaccio, i. 117. 

Boers, .see un<lvr Africa, South. 

Bohn, 11. G., ii. 84. 

Bonham, F. B., i. 285. 

Boniface viti., Fopc, ii. 124. 

Bonn Conference, ii. 6G2, 

Boord, T. W., ii. 9<S, 

Booth, General, ii. 138. 

Borough Franchise bill (I8G4), i. 

759-705. 

Bosnia ; — 

Austrian aciiuisition of, ii. 184, 

* 322. 

llevolt in, ii. 156, 175. 

Bossuet, i. 134, 159, 382-383; ii. 
120 ; Gladstoin! compared with, i. 
382-383; detiounc.od by de Maistre. 
ii. 120. 

IJournernoutb, ii. 7(»(). 

Bouverie, F. F., ii. 52 
Bowen, L.a<ly, i. 007. 

Lord-Justice, ii, 77, 78. 

Boycotting, .svc undt'r Ireland. 
Bradlaugh, opinions of, ii. 251; 
claims to atlirm, ii. 252 and note ; 
to take tlie oath, ii. 25.‘> ; liostilitji’ 
to, ii. 254 255, 705 ; elected again 
(1885), ii. 2(;(l ; carries an aftirina- 
tiou law, ii. 260-201. 

Braeinar, Gladstone’s visit to (1892), 
ii. 733. 

Braila, Sir Peter, i, 016. 

Bramwell, Baron, i. 383 ; ii. 77. 
Brancker, T. , i. 01-02. 

Brand, President, messages from, on 
South African situation, ii. 272- 


274,279; on Transvaal commis- 
sion, ii. 281. 

Brand, H. B, W., nee Hampden. 

Krandreth, W. F., i. 111. 

Brasseur, M., i. 1012. 

Brassey, Sir Thomas and Lady% ii. 
457. 

Braybrooke, Lord, i. 223. 

Brazil, Alabama case, ii. 13, 20. 

Brewster, Sir 1),, ii. 72. 

Bright, John : — 

G hr QUO lo<jy — G lad stone’s fir st meet- 
ing with, i. 257 ; elected for 
Durham, i. 257 rioie; Life- oj 
Cobden submitted to, i. 282 note ; 
on Disraeli’s agricultural disti ess 
motion, i. 354 ; Palmerston’s 
view of, i. 307 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368 ; estimate of 
Graham, i. 408 ; on papal ag- 
gres.sion question, i. 408, 410 ; 
letter on the Crimean war, i. 
494 and note ^ ; on exclusion of 
dissenters from universities, i. 
505 ; Peelitcs sit with, after 
resignation from Palmerston 
cabinet, i. 539 a7id note ; un- 
popularity of, i. 542, 548 ; on 
Crimean war, i. 546 ; ii. 166, 
182; view of the eastern ques- 
tion, i. 547 ; repulsed at election 
(1857), i. 504 ; return to parlia- 
ment (1858), i. 574; letter to 
Gladstone, i. 578 ; on Indian 
government, i. 593 ; on the 
‘ moral sense and honest feeling 
of the House,’ i. 625, 632 ; 
unpoimlarity of, in Oxford, i. 
030 ; suggests commercial treaty 
with France, i. 654 ; on Paper 
Duties bill, ii. 069 note, 670 ; at- 
tacks fortifications scheme, i. 
081 ; Gladstone’s protest against 
being classed with, i. 683 ; ii. 
422 ; letter against American 
war with England, i. 709; speech 
on American civil war, i. 720 ; 
Beform bill of 1858, i. 833, 835 ; 
remarks on death of Cobden, i. 
777 ; Palmerston’s remark on 
class attacks of, i. 790 ; views 
on Beforra bill of 1866, i. 835; 
advises dissolution, i. 842 ; Re- 
form camjiaign of 1866, i. 861 ; 
disapproved by Gladstone, i. 
857 ; induced to join Gladstone’s 
cabinet (1SC8), i, 888 ; presi- 
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detit of board of trade, ii. 82,*? : 
on Irish Church bill, i. 89S ; 
views on Irish land question, i. 
916, 924-925, 928; ii. 295 ; on 
Education bill, i. 939, 943- 
944 ; on civil service reform, i. 
949 ; on Belgian neutrality 
guarantee, i. 979 ; on annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
981 ; on great thiukei's, i. 1000 ; 
resignation (1870), i. 1015 ?/(//('; 
ii. 823, 829; at Ha warden (1871 ), 

i. 1015-1016; succeeds ChilderH 
in the duchy, ii. 71 fiof.e ; on the 
Greenwich seat question, ii. 79 ; 
chancellor of the <luchy (1873), 

ii. 825 ; at Hawardcn (1873), ii. 
82 ; on Gladstone's retirement, 
ii. 113; radical attitude towar<ls, 
ii,. 238; chancellor of the ducby 
(1880), ii. 833; on the Brad- 
laugh question, ii. 252,255; on 
Transvaal affairs, ii. 275, 27 <> 
woie^;on suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, ii. 21>0 ; 
resigns on bombardment <*f Alex- 
andria, ii. 323, 330 ; ex])lanati<)n 
in parliament, ii. 325 ; Jiii rning- 
ham speech on ‘Triisli relads,’ ii. 
351-352 ; on Gladstone’s view of 
Gordon’s mission, ii. 417 ; at 
Spencer banquet, ii. 454; ag.ainst 
home rule, ii. 531 no fa, 53-1 ; 
again declines to join cabiin t. 
ii. 543 note ; views on excln.siou 
of Irish members from We.st- 
minster, ii. 547, 5()(>-5()7 ; <lis- 
approves Land bill, ii. noO- 
567 ; conversation with Glad- 
stone on Home Rule and 
Land bills, ii. 50G ; letter to 
Gladstone, ii. 507 ; long demur 
regarding vote on second read- 
ing, ii. 569 ; letter to vlissen- 
tients’ meeting, ii. 576 ; elec- 
tioneering against the bill, ii. 
582. 

Co-operation, faculty for, i, J 89. 

Forster’s estimate of, i. 757. 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 25, 
26, 70, 325, 589; his apprecia- 
tion of Gladstone, i. 811-812, 
867-868; ii. 1!3; Gladstone’s 
letters to, ii. 70, 86, 207, 324, 
378. 

Granville’s estimate of, i. 017. 

Influence of, ii. 566, 582. 


Linguistic error of, ii. 716 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 423, 447, 626 
note'\ (531. 0 3 2, 7 62, 836 , 837, 
839, 858, 860, 864, 809, 894 ; 
ii. 54, 89, 93, 103, 106, 112, 171, 
208,225, 253, 340, 528, 551. 
Brodie, Nir Ih, i. 300, 455. 

Broglie, Due dc, i, 990. 

Bronte, (’harlottc, ii. 146. 

Brooks, Mr., i. 441. 

Brougham, Lord, loses Liverpool 
election, i. 20; Wethevcll on, i. 
71 ; estimates of, i. 75, 117, 133, 
149; on slavm apprenticeship sys- 
tem, i. 146; view of social ref(»rm, 
i. 156; estimate of Gladstone, i. 
264; on (amspiraey bill, i. 575; 
oratory of, i, 75, 1 19 ; ii. 197; 
othei’wi.se nn utioned, i. 662, 815, 
Bronght(»ii, Lord, i. 264, 2S8 note. 
Brown, J>:il<hvin, i. 768. 

Browne, Bp, Harold, ii. 33,5,33(5 'note. 
Brfvwuing, R»d>i'rt, ii. (557. 
liruei', Sir E. \V. A,, i. 052 'no/e. 

— - - Mrs., i. 733, 737. 

Lady Augusta, i. 734-7.‘57. 

Lf»r(l I'h’JM'st, i. 242. 

E , i, 59 v/oP. 

Henry Au.stin, nee Aberdare. 

,1., net Elgin, Earl of. 

Bruimovv, Baron, on v iu’ with 'I’ur- 
key, i, 479; in disfavour, i. 486 
oikI vole \ on blundtu's, i. 576; 
Ghulstone dr;sirons of an interview 
with, i. 984-985. 

Bry‘’‘S datnes, ii. 735 'noh , 737 nofeJ. 
Buevdicueli, Duke of, i. 374; ii. 192, 
19(5. 

Buekinghani, Duke of, i. 242-243, 
254. 

Bndgp^t.s ; — 

Disraeli’.s (1852), i, 435-440, 459. 
Gl.adstnne’s - his keenness regard- 
ing, i. (589 ; (1853) i. 460-472, 
(548 ; ii. 7 77, 82r--S‘2S ; (18.54) i. 
5 1 4-5 1 5 ; ( 1 859 ) i. (55:; ; ( 1 8(50) i. 
474 , (558 e.t mof, ; ii. 8! 5 ; (18(51) 
ii. 673-674 ; (18(53) i. 700, 701 ; 
(1866) i. 702 , 831; (1880) ii. 
246 ; (1885) ii. 427, 4 4(1. 
Gosehen’s (1887), ii. 625. 

Lewis’ (1857), i. 55 9-5(52. 

Lowe’s,!. ](H)7. 

Whigs’, i. 459. 

Bulgaria : — 

Atrocities in (1876), ii- 156, 161, 
175. 
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Bulgaria — continued. 

Division of, into northern and 
southern, ii. 1S4, 185 andnot<y. 
Gladstone's first ]>amphlet on, ii. 

100-162; second, ii. 168, 170. 
Resistance of, a breakwater to 
Europe, i. 477. 

Bulgarian Jforrovf^ and the (Jfticntion. 

of the Eaut, The., ii, 160-J()2. 

Biiller, C,, i. 05. 

Sir lied vers, cited, ii. (>12. 

Biilteel, H. B,, i. 58. 

Bulwer, -sec Lytton. 

Bunsen, Gladstone’s book ap])r(>ved 
by, i. 170; Gladstone’s view of 
book by, i. 821 ; otherwise jnen- 
tioned, i. .‘UlO <ind note b 
Buol, Gount, i. 002. 

Burgon, d. W,, i. 508, 500. 

Burke, Sir B., i. 81 8. 

Ednuind, Gladstone inllncnced 

by, i. 208, 208 ; attitude towards 
'Purkey.i. 470 Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, ii. 520,700; Macaulay ’.s 
estimate of, ii. 520 note ; citations 
from, in liome rule debate, ii. 554 ; 
<|Uote(l, i. 25, (i85, 005, lOOO; 
otlierMose mentioned, i, 205, 929; 
ii, 82, 8(55. 

T. 11., murder of, ii. 807 and 

note, 808, 081 note b 082. 
BuriKi-Jones, Sir Edward, ii. 107. 
Burnett, Mr., i. 841 ; ii. 85, 

Burton, Sir B., (dteil, ii. 400 note. 
Bute, Lord, i. 208. 

Butlei’, Ibsliop, Gladstone’s attitude 
towards, i. 101, 207 nob ^ ; ii. 152, 
700-7 li I ; on ov<!r-i;rea.t reiiue- 
inents, i. 21 0 ; on liabit, ii. 70 l. 
Butt, Isaai% i. 508. 

Buxton, Sir T. F., i. H)5, I 15. 

Byron, 1. 150. 

Caiunkts : — 

Angularities a cause of fiiction in, 
ii. 27. 

. Antborit,y of, Gladstone’s views on, 
ii. 4. 

Coinmittecis in, Gladstor u’g vi<‘W 
of, i. 028. 

Consultation of, on sneeession te 
cabinet olfna*, not necessary, ii. 
841 note. 

Divisions in, ii. 415. 

Gladstom^'s (1868), efOeiency of, i. 
8S9 ; ii. 22-28 : his estimates of 
colleagues, li. 22, 25, 27, 29 ; 


his censure of defaulters, ii. 26, 
27 ; changes in, ii. 71 note\ 
cabinet of 1880, ii. 832 ; of 
1880, ii. 586 note'^\ of 1892, 
ii. 785 note. 

MeiUocrity in, ii. 242. 

Peel’s view of government by, i. 
300. 

Responsibility of members of, 
Gladstone’s views on, ii. 353 
note, 354, 

Caird, Dr., i. 782. 

Gairnes, J. E., cited, i. 704 note. 

Cairns, Lord, on Irish Church bill, i. 
904, 908-914 ; on Irish Land bill 
(1870), i. 928. 

Cambridge : — 

Dissenters’ disabilities at, i. 947 
iwie b 

Famous sons of, ii. 710. 
Gladstone’s early visit to, i. 11 ; 
visit in 1881, i. 80 ; in 1887, ii. 
025 ; his solicitude regarding, 
ii. 720. 

Duke of, i. 1 7 1 ; ii. 68, 845, 
890 note, 764. 

Caincion, Mr., i. 78. 

Campbell, Lord Chancellor, i. 067, 
071, 078; ii. 814-815. 

Cain|d)e]I-BanuerrnaD, Sir H., Irish 
secretary (1884), ii. 883; war 
secretary (1880), ii. 587 noie\ war 
secretary (1892), ii, 785 note\ on 
Home Buie bill committee of 
cabinet, ii. 737 noie'^. 

Canada : — 

American relations with, i. 710, 
720. 

Assembly in, Gladstone’s speech 
on, i. 860 ami note b 
Cession of, to United States sug- 
gested, ii. 9 and note^. 
Commercial relations with, Glad- 
stone’s despateli on, i. 359. 
Constitution suspended (1838), i. 
144; ii. 799. 

Duty on corn from, lowered, i. 255 
note. 

Ecclesiastical jiosition in, i. 795. 
Fishery questions of, adjusted 
(1871), ii. 18. 

Goverimient of Canada bill (1840), 
i. 800 and note 

Revolt of (1887), Molesworth’s view 
of, i. 801 vudnofe^; Gladstone’s 
opposition to indemnification of 
rebels in, i. 353 7}Ot€. 
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Irish constitution to approximate 
to, suggestions regarding, ii. 
455, 557. 

Liberal policy towards, ii. 215. 
Cannes (1883), ii. 342-344 ; (1897) 
ii. 763 ; (1898) ii. 766. 

Canning, Lady, i. 139, 140. 

Charles John, Earl, offered Jord- 

ship of the treasury, i. 126 ; in 
parliament, i. 137 ; EusaeiFs dis- 
approval of, i. 536 ; on I'eelitea’ 
refusal to join Palmerston, i. 535 ; 
death of, i. 722 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 54, 140, 4t20 and note 
539, 827, 823, 952. 

George, views on slavery, i. 25 ; 

Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
.25, 34, 38, 89, 208, 212 ; call at 
Eton, i. 34 ; attitude towards re- 
form, i. 69, 70 ; PcoFs reference 
to, i. 126 ; Peel contrasted with, i. 
248 ; age of, on entering cabinet, 
i. 261; Palmer.stoii a foilowi r of, 

i. 367 ; chancellor and (irst lord 
(1827), ii. 71 ; wit of, ii. 713 ; 
Wellington’s treatment of (1827), 

ii. 725 ; Turgot praised by, ii. 
731 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 9-10, 
20, 21, 298, 372, 419, 420 note - 
cited, ii. 2, 185, 197, 203, 365, 
705. 

Stratford, see IlcdclifTe. 

Cardwell, Lord, withdraws from Ox- 
ford election, i. 32S-329; attitude 
of, towards liberals (1852), i. 419 ; 
Gladstone’s budget submitted to, i. 
464; favours dissolution, i. 467 ; 
Eussell’s disapjnoval of, i. 536 ; 
refuses to succeed (rladstone, i. 
539 ; Gladstone’s relations witli, 
i. 551, 552, 559 ; on Paper Duties 
bill, i. 665, 667, 671 ; against 
economy, i. 728 ; estimate of 
Gladstone’s position, i. 805 ; the 
pope’s estimate of, i. 852 ; war 
secretary (1868), i. 823 ; on Irish 
land question, i. 917, 926 ; on 
civil service reform, i. 949 ; on 
suggested Antwerp expedition, i. 
973 ; capacity of, i. 993 ; army 
reforms of, i. 993 ; ii. 234-235 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on qualilicatiotjs 
for war ofi&ce, ii. 828; unpopularity 
of, i. 1023-1024; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on quarrelsome colleagues, ii. 
29 ; objects to redueti*)!! of esti- 
mates, ii. 91-92 ; peerage, ii. 105 ; 


other^dse mentioned, i. 405 nofc, 
420, 560, 855, 877, 1010 ; ii. 18, 
70, 86, 111, 112, 210,815. 

Carey, J., ii. 34 3. 

Carliiigford, Lord (Chichester Fort- 
esciie), viev sof, and correspondence 
with, on Irish land question (1869- 
70), i. 917, 922, 924-927; electoral 
defeat of (1874), ii. 99 ; Irish 
secretary (IS68), ii. 823; presi- 
dent of board of trade (1870), ii. 
823; president (»f council (1883), 
ii. 833 ; lord privy seal (1885), ii. 
833 ; against home rule, ii. 531 
note’, otherwise mentioned, ii. 70, 
1 ! 2, 290. 

Carlisle, Lord, i. 624. 

Carlow election (1891 ), ii. 698. 

Carlton club, Gladstone’s m<*mber- 
ship of, 1 . 98 ; Gladstone insulted 
at, i. 441; Gladstone withdraws 
from, i. 663. 

Carlyle, ThoJiias, on Gladstone’s first 
book,!. 176 note'y Glailstone con- 
tra.stod with, i. lO.") ; (Ladstoiuj 
attracted l)y, i. 219; estimate of 
Gladstone, i. S6.‘>’-8(;.! ; su[)])ort8 
Gladstone on tins Jiulgariau que.s- 
tiori, ii. 16)7; deatli of, ii. 338 ; 
Gladstone’s estim.-ite of, ii. 338- 
339, ()65 ; otln rwimi mentioned, i. 
329; ii. 142, 190. 

(,’artKirvon, 2nd Earl of, i. 75. 

llh E;i.t'l of, suggesis Gladstone 

for Ionian Islands, i. .791 ; on Irish 
Church bill, i. 89()'co/r 902, 905; 

resigns, li. 1 82 note^ ; i>u ’Frans- 
vaal annexation, ii. 265 ; addi'ess 
to Hrni.se of Lords on Irish policy, 
ii. 451, 499 ; interview with 

Parnell, ii. 468-471 ; anxirsties of, 
rega.'-ding .National League, ii, 
518 ; re.signs, ii. 519, 520 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 524, 527. 

Carteret, i. 367 ; ii. 36, 150 note. 

Castelcicala, i. 398, 399 notrjy 

40t). 

<’ath()lic emancijiation, see lloman 
catholic. 

Cavagnari, ii. 391. 

(tavendish, i. *V6{) iiote^. 

Lord F., Gladstone’s ap])recia- 

tion of, ii. 70; appointed lord 
of the treasury, ii. 71 nofei ap- 
pointed Irish secretary, ii. 306, 
833; murdered, ii. 307, 631 7iote'^; 
Gladstone’s tribute to, ii. 309 ; 
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Cavendish— “Con^in'Med. 

otherwise mentioned, i. 829, 846 ; 
ii. 54, 171. 

Lady R, ii, 309-310. 

Lord liichard, i. 806. 

Cavoiir, Count, interested in Glad- 
stone’s budget, i. 470, 689 ; Glad- 
stone’s interview with (1850), i. 
618, C.30 ; England a difficulty to, 
i. 640 ; dealings with Kapoleoniii., 
i. 641 ; resigns, i, 642 ; Manzoni’s 
estimate of, i. 645 ; develo])ment 
of aims of, i. 640 ; remarks on 
Italian free trade, i. 65] ; death of, 

i. 051 and ; ]>rcdiction of, 

regarding rrussia, i. 748, 740; 
otherwise meutioTied, i. 300,401, 
404, 480, 047, 702, 000 ; ii. 140, 
475, 715,780. 

Cecil, Lord Jloberts, see Salisbury. 

Cejdialonia : 

Archbishop of, i. 603-604 ; ii. 140. 
Condition of (1858), i. 500-600, 
(503-60-1. 

llising in (1848), i. 600, (503; 
Gladstone’s despatch on, i. 620 

Chaille-Long, Colonel (J., (uted, ii. 
400 " 

Challemcl-Lacour, ii. 345. 

Chalmers, Dr., Gladstotic’s estimate 
of, i. 50, 100-1 10, 170-171 ; views 
on church estahlishment, i. 1(50- 
171; otherwise mentioned, i. 137, 
138. 

(Jhamhei lain, Josej)!!, on Education 
Act (1872), i. 042; supports the 
resolutions on 3’urkey, ii. 172; 
with Gladstone calling on Cardiual 
ISewman, ii. 1 78 tiofe; j)icsi<leiit of 
board of trade ( J 880), i. 240 note ; 

ii. 238, 83.3; ]K)])ulaj*ity of, witli 
radicals, ii. 242 ; on Transvaal 
annexation, ii. 2(58-260 ; abstains 
from voting in dd’ansvaal division, 
ii. 275 ; 7\i‘gyll uneasy at speeches 
of, ii. 280; on .susj)ension of Habeas 
Corpus Act ill Ireland, ii. 200; 
communications with I’arnoll, ii. 
304 ; oll'ers to yield Dilke his 
post, ii. 33(1; Gladstone’s corre- 
spondence with the Queen re- 
g.irding, ii. 340-341 ; views on 
liberty of s])eeth for cabinet 
ministers, ii. 352-354 ; social 
programme of, ii. 413-414; on 
Crimes Act, ii. 432 ; suggests 


central board of local govern- 
ment for Ireland, ii. 433 ; opposes 
laud purchase for Ireland, ii. 
434-435 ; resigns, ii. 435 j on 
conservative re])udiation of Lord 
Spencer’s policy, ii. 454-455 ; 
view of Gladstone’s election ad- 
dress, ii. 460 ; Gladstone’s con- 
versation with, ii. 463-466 and 
notes ; Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards (Sept. ’85), ii. 462 ; an- 
tagonism to Hartington, ii. 47^, 
528 ; opposes home rule, ii. 473, 
474 ; former nationalist leanings 
of, ii. 473 ; Russian and Austrian 
speech of June 17th, ii. 473-474; 
visit to Hawarden, ii. 487; liberal 
losses attributed to, ii. 489 ; on 
liberal losses at the elections, ii. 
491; agrarian policy of, ii. 490, 
528 ; advises leaving Parnell to, 
consif r\ atives, ii. 507 ; Parnell’s 
attitude towards, ii. 515 ; alleged 
desire for Irish secretaryship, ii. 
531; joins the cabinet, ii. 634- 
535 ; local government board, ii. 
5.37 note ; objections to proposed 
Home Rule bill, ii. 642 ; resigns, 
ii. 542-543 ; propounds federation 
views, ii. 556-557, 567, 679; 
opposed to Land bill, ii. 672 ; 
meeting of dissentients in Com- 
mittee, ii. 575-577 ; no terrors 
for, in dissolution, ii. 579 ; Glad- 
stone’s comments on, to Acton, ii, 
595 ; speech at Birmingham, ii. 
604, 605, 607 ; Gladstone’s com- 
ments on ])osiiion of, ii. 606; nt 
round table conference, ii. 604 
note, C07 ; article in Bopthi, ii. 
6O7 and note^’, gives up conference, 
ii. 60S ; Gladstone’s conversation 
with (Ap. ’87), ii. 625; Gladstone’s 
rejdy to, on Home Rule bill (May 
’93), ii. 739-740 ; Gladstone’s let- 
ters to, ii. 332, 373 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 426, 431, 438, 604, 
568. 

Cliaucery commission, ii. 829. 

Chandos, Lord, i. 628, 630. 

Chantrey, Sir F., i. 112. 

Gkayter of Antohiography, publica- 
tion <)f,‘i. 883-884. 

Charities and income-tax, i. 699-700. 

(ffiarities, sums spent in, ii. 659-660. 

Charles r., Kintr, ii. 720-721. 

Chartism, i. 276, 358. 
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Chatham, Lord, i. 223 and note L 3C7, 
372; ii. 418. 

Chester, speech at, on colonial policy 
(185i?), i. 363. 

Chevalier, Michel, Glailstone's letters j 
to, i. 970, 977. 

Childers, H. C. E., on estimates 
(1865), i. 774; on civil service 
reform, i. 949 ; on Russia’s Black 
Sea announcement, i. 985 ; re- 
tirement of (1873), ii. 71 note ; on 
the Greenwich seat question, ii. 
80 note ; suggested for war office, 
ii. 233, 235; first lord of admiralty 
(1868), ii. 823 ; resigns (1871), iu 
824 ; chancellor of the duchy 
(1872), ii. 824; retires (1873), ii. 
824 ; war secretary (1880), ii. 833; 
Colley’s acknowledgments to, ii. 
275 note; efficiency of, in Egyjdiau 
campaign (1882), ii. 323 note ; 
chancellor of exchequer (1882), ii. 
339, 833 ; home rule views of, ii. 
475, 631 note; home secretary 
(1866), ii. 536 7iote-, 537 note; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 973, 1004 
note 1010; ii. 427. 

Chilling worth, i. 220. 

Chiltern Hundreds, i. 288 m^te. 

Clfiina : — 

Opium question (1840), i. 225-226; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
226-227, 229, 239, 242, 244. 
Tai-piiig, rising in, sa]>pressed l>v 
Gordon, ii. 149 note‘s. 

War with (1857), i. 563-504 ; j 
(1859-60), i. 652 and note, 664, 
672 . 

China, collection of, i. 847 ; ii. 131 
and note. 

Chios, Archbishop of, ii. 140, 

Christianity, Acton on, ii. 600-601. 

Christopher, R.. A., i. 536, 

Church, Dean, Oxford Movement l)y, 
i. 163 not of, 168 note'^; ])OHition 
of, at Oxford'(1847), 1.334-335; 
estimate of Gladstone, i. 7S9, 81 1 ; 
appointed to St. PauFs by Glad- 
stone, ii, 41; otherwise men- 
tioned, ii. 38, 168, 309-310, 330, 
337. 

Church and State (Coleridge), i, 167. 

Church Principles, i. 181, 182, 224, 

Churches ; — 

Anglican — 

Antagonism of, to liberal party, 
i. 941. 


Catholic revival in, nature of, i. 
159. 

Clerical calling, Gladstone’s 
leanings to, i. 81-82, 323-324, 
382, 383 ; ii. 814-820. 

Condition of (I 831-1840), i. 153. 

Convocation, revival of, i, 796- 
797. 

Crisis in (1SS2), ii. 337. 

Disestablishment — Gladstone’s 
speccdi against (1873), ii. 65- 
66 and noiv; his attitude 
towards (1874), ii. 109-110, 
780; his views on (1891), 
ii. 711; Chamberlain’s view 
of, ii. 405. 

Evangelical party in, social re- 
forms effected by, i. 150, 1 03; 
Gladstone brought u|) in, i. 
159, 208 ; Traetarians in 
alliance with, i. 107 ; anti - 
slavery work of, i. 200 vote, 

Gladstone’s ])ositiou regarding, 
ii. 781-783. 

Gorham case, i. 316, 378-381, 
632. 

Guizot’s views on, ii. 146. 

Ireland, iti, see 'idkIit Ireland. 

Maniiings views on outlook for 
(1840), 1. 325. 

Orders in, ii. 701. 

Palmer’s l)i)ok on, i. 102, 107, 

] 08 not I' k 

Poetry in, ii. 724. 

Prefennents in, Gladstone’s case 
with, ii. 38-4 1. 

Rates, abolition of, i. 795. 

Uituulism in, ii. 109, 122. 

Roman ?vo'va.s-, Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 317-318, 321. 

State and — ( 1 hid ^tone’s vit'ws 
on (1810), i. 324-326; (1857) 

i. 570; (1805) i. 793-797 ; 
growth of ideas on, i. J82- 
183 ; views modilied by l^ady 
Hewley case, i. 322 ; .sup- 
remac.y question, i. 381 ; 
Gladstone’s vi(‘w of Cfinces- 
sions, i. 793 ; coi; ver.sation at 
Biarritz, ii. 7 1 0-7 1 1 . 

Stute in its /t> Inf ion 'irifJi, the 
Church, The{ 1 838), i. 1 72, 1 75. 

Welsh disestablishment ques- 
tion, Cham])erlain’s article on, 

ii. 007 nndnofe'^ ; difficulty of, 
ii. 711 ; advance of (1892- 
94), ii. 735. 
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Churches — continued. 

Distinction of, from state, in 
general view, i. 155. 

Gladstone’s interest in, i, 152 ; ii. 
115. 

Nature of, Gladstone’s ideas re- 
garding, i. 87-SH, 157-159. 
Roman ; -- 

Anglican vcr^tus^ Gladstoni’s 
views on, i. 51 7-31 S, 321. 
Infallibility dogma of, i. 1912; 

ii. 119-120, 123, 124, 12S. 
Jansenists in, i. 325. 

Jesuits of, ii. 124. 

Neaijolitau tyranny connected 

with, i. 397. 

Old (latholic dissenters from, ii. 
119, 121. 

Papal aggroHsionqucstion(1851 ), 

i. 40S ; views on, i. 405-410, 
414, 415 and note. 

Parnell leadership denounced 
by, ii. G8'S-f)S9. 

Proselytising of, i. S22 ; ii. 122. 
Religion spoiling morality in, i. 

s To. 

Secession to, by’^ N<‘Winau, i. 
317; by Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, i. 31<S; ]>y Ho])o and 
Mannin., i. 3S5-387 ; second 
great tide of, i. 37H ; Glad- 
stone’s views on, i. 312, 
.321 ; Manning's views on, i. 
317. 

Syllabus (1 8(»4) — importance of, 

ii. 110; inllnence of, on Irish 
higislation, ii. 119; contents 
of, ii. 124; Glailstone’s cor- 
respondence with Acton re- 
garding, ii. 12S. 

4’einp<»ral ])OAvm’, Gladstone’s 
views on, i. 4n.‘b 404 ; ii. 
120-121, 127, <■) 5 4 ; V a t i can 
dtrerees in relation to, ii. 1 IG, 
12.5,127. 

XJltranioiitain'S v. liberals, ii. 
1 I G- 1 17, 1 19-121 ; basis of 
xdtranionianism, ii. 12(5. 
Vatican de<-rees (1879)> ii* 

117 et in relation to 

tem]K)ral power, ii. IIG, 125, 
127. 

Scottish, establishment <iuestion, 
ii. 488, 711. 

Churchill, Lady, i. 732, 73G, 738. 

Lord Randolph, party of, ii. 

241, 329, 348 on Dutch senti- 


ment in South Africa, ii. 282 note 
on franchise extension in Ireland, 
• ii. 382 ; on Crimes Act, ii. 428- 
429 ; revolt of, against \the old 
gang,’ ii. 440-441 ; on Irish affairs, 
ii. 453, 518, 520 ; on tory pro- 
spects after the defeat, ii. 629 ; 
on Gladstone’s chances of forming 
a government (188(5), ii. 537 ; on 
‘ reconstruction ’ of Home Rule 
hill, ii, 575 ; chancellor of ex- 
chequer, ii. 602 ; resignation, ii. 
003, 605-G06 ; Ulster plan of cam- 
paign encouraged by, ii. 611 note ; 
speaks on budget (1887), ii. 625 ; 
on im[)risonment of Irisli members, 
ii. GGG ; on Gladstone’s reply to 
Balfour, ii. 742. 

Ghurton, E., i. 111. 

Civil Service reform, i. 509-512, 948- 
949 ; ii. 807-808. 

Glaiiricarde, Captain, i. 608. 

(Jlaremont, i. 242, 243. 

Glarendon, Earl of, addresses House 
of Lords on Irish policy (1850), 
ii. 451 note ; attitude towards 
Gladstone’s Vmdget, i. 4 G 6, 407; on 
British })olicy preceding (Jrimean 
war, i. 481, 485; efforts for jxeace, 
i. (87 ; A l)erdeen in conflict with, 

i. ‘iUr)and7iote^; attitude towards 
eeummiical council, ii. 118, 120; 
satisfies Aberdeen, i. 535 ; con- 
demns Peelites’ resignation, i. 542; 
on Garibaldi’s departure, i. 745; 
foreign secr<>tary (18G5), i. 787 
note. ; the Pope’s estimate of, i. 
852 ; in Romo, i. 850 ; f<n'eign 
secretary (1808), i. 888; ii. 823; 
oil civil service reform, i. 949 : 
foreign pidicy of, i. 951 -952 ; cor- 
respondence on reduction of arma- 
ments, i. 955-950 ; Alahama case, 

ii. 5, 7 ; death of (1870), i. 958; 
ii. 823 ; Gladstone’s appreciation 
of, ii. 22, 25, 730; Granville’s 
estimate of, ii. 25 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 481 woCe, 491,493, 
520, 5.32, 024, 645, 740,823, 844, 
891, 904, 980 ; ii. 120, 806. 

(’lark. Sir Andrew, i. 913 ; ii. 31, 54, 
70, 100, 1 12, 171,341, 342, .399 
450, 027, 700. 

(darke, Mr., i. 111. 

Classical education, Gladstone’s view 
of, i. 940 ; ii. 825-828. 

( ’lemencpau, M.,ii. 343. 
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Clerk, Sir G., i. 420. 

CHfford, W. K., ii. 1^2. 

Closure, .see under Parliament. 

Clough, Arthur H., i. 329. 

Clowes, 100. 

Clumber, i. 95, 121, 778. 

Clyde, Cord, i. 993. 

Coalition government (18r);>-59), i. 

443 et seq. ; cabinet liarinony in, i 

495 ; Crimean wai ’a effect on, i. 

484, 495, 521. 

Coalitions, views on, i. 533. 

Cobbett, i. 114, 056, 

Cobden, Richard : — 

Ckronoloqy — free-trade advocacy 
of, i. 249, 251 ; Peers eulogium 
on, X. 291-293, 295, 290 ; views 
on colonial governiuent, i. 3<)2 ; 
Don Paciffco debate, i. 308 ; on 
Crimean war, ii. 156 ; \inpopu- 
Jarity of, i. 542, 648, 030 ; view 
of the eastern question, i. 547 ; 
on proceedings in (ffiina, i. 5(53 ; 
repulsed at election (1857), ^ 
564 ; declines to join Palin' i 
ston’s government, i. 020; 
to Hawarden, i. 052, 05 ) ; 

French treaty negotiations, i, 
054-055, 6S0, 711 nofe’'^ ; cxp<'r i- 
ence on expenditure committiics, 
i. 680 ; Gladstone’s protest 
against being classed witli, i. 
083; ii. 422; vnites against 
American war with England, i. 
7(01 ; on Dauisli qucHtion, i. 752, 
753 ; death of, i. 777. 

Co-operation, faculty for, i. 1 89. 

Disraeli on, i. 352. 

Forster’s estimate of, i. 757. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 239, 
249, 291, 292, 290 vofr, 777, 
847 ; Gladstone’s confidence in, 
i. 562. 

Graham’s estimate of, i. 296, 

Li/e of, cited, i. 282 and note, 29 1 
note 

Originality of, i. 693, 756; ii. 779. 

Palmerston’s view of, i, 307. 

Stanley’s estimate of, i. 239. 

Otherwise mentiomul, i. 232, 244, 
278, 423, 447, 647, 057, 071, 
692, 754, 790, 823; ii. 071. 

Club 

(Jhamberlain’s speech at dinner of 
(1883), ii. 352-353. 

(rladstone’s eulogy of Cobden at 
dinner of (1886), i. 847. 


Cockhurn, Chief Justice, i. 1018 ; ii. 
3, 20. 

Coercion, .see under Ireland. 

Colborne, Capt., i. 228. 

Cole, Mr., i. 59 note, 135, 

Colenso, Bishop, i. 310, 802-803, 
947. 

C'doridg<\ S. T., i, 159, 107, 170 note. 

Lord Chief ,1 iistice, recommends 

Is'oithcote to Gladstone, i. 333 
note,^ ; uneasy regarding Glad- 
stone’s views, i. 028 ; introduces 
bill for renioving tests, i. 947 ; 
made lord chief jiistit;e, ii, 71 notA, 
7S ; oil the (iroenwicli scat ques- 
ti(»ii, ii. 77 and note ; I'imea libel 
action tried before, ii. 0,31. 

<‘olley, Sir Georgt;, ii. 271 and note'^, 
274-278, 282. 

Collier, dtnemy, cited, ii. 707. 

Sir Rolunt, i. 1<M 7-1020. 
Codings, desse, ii. 528, 

(Collins, i. ] (59. 

(’olonial Sec.iefcy, ii. 9 note'^. 

Colonies : -- 

Clinreh in, i. 802-80,3. 

Di.sraeli’s views on, i. .3(i[ ; ii, 214, 
speech on { I 872), i. 1 025. 
Gladstone’s vi<?ws on, J. 359-,301, 
303-30.1 ; ii. 803. 

Home nile( lrisii),attitud(' tow ards, 
ii. 503. 

IVl ilitarv penditurc fo* , i. .‘102 and 
note ’ ; r(>dnction of troops in 
(1870), 1. 994 ii),d. vo/e, 1008. 
Orotection adopted l.y, against 
J'higland, i. 700. 

(Joinhes, M., ii. 353 oi.oie. 

<3)mmt*reial tnsaties — I'r.uicli, i. 054- 
055, OSO ; various (I 'lOO), i. 834. 
Con)])anies, G la.<lstone\s bill for re 
gulation of, i. 208. 

Concert of Enro])e, Glad.stone’s view 
of, ii. 108, 172, 181, Ls.S, 320, 
322. 

(Joiide, cited, i. 1 88. 

Congo debate (1883), ii. 350, 
‘Conservative,’ adontion of name of, 
i. 422. 

Conservative J.ariy : — - 

CliaiigcR in ( 1870-1 8S5), ii, 417. 
Cliurcli the rallying j.oint of, i. 154. 
Closure by guillotine intniduced 
))y, ii. 017. 

Coe.reion — rej.udiated by, ii. 452- 
454, 497 ; revival of, a last resort 
for, ii, 518-519, 525; jiroposed 
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Conservative party — continuexL 
Coercion — con tinucd. 

by, ii. 527 ; Salisbury’s ‘twenty 
years’ proposal, ii, 557. 
Electoral losses of (1886-1890), ii. 
667. 

Factions in, i. 1 15. 

Fourth party among, ii. 241, 529, 
548 note. 

Franchise extension not inimical 
to, ii. 5()1). 

(Gladstone's caily connection with, 

i. 245 'H,oU ‘ ; his views on ( 1 885), 

ii. 461. 

Ireland, traditional policy towards, 
ii, 482-485. 

Irish alliance with, ii. 428-450, 
410, 4 15, 498, 500, 509-511, 
514, 516, 524. 

Liberal aid to, on important 
measures, ii. 497-498 ; liberal 
Bccedcrs’ union wdth, ii. 590. 
Nationalist support of, at general 
election (1885), ii. 484-485. 
O’Connell, attitude towards, i. 1 29, 
158. 

Lord SpeiKU'r’s [xjlicy, and, ii. 502. 
Tory democracy, ii, 4 15, 411,480- 
481. 

Whig Hccedcrs’ fusion w'ith, i. 

I 59. 

Couaisbmey, Cladsione’s vie\r of, i. 
211 - 212 . 

Conspiracy to ]yi uiab.u bill, i, b", 4-576. 
Constantinople : — 

Meeting of the ]>owerK at (i 876), 
ii. 167. 

Fatriarcli of, ii. 140, 

Convocation, revival of, i. 796-797. 
Conw.'iy, General, ii. 421. 

Copyright, Gladstomrs views on, i, 
693; ii. 149. 

(Gordite vote, ii. 417 ami note. 

Corfu : — 

British jeb-ntion of, advised, i. 
COl, 619-{;20,* 

(xladstone's arrival at, i. 6)02 ; hou.se 
at, i. 6 1 5. 

Felition drawn up l»y, i. 615. 
University at, i. 605. 

Corn Laws : - 

Gladstone's support of, i. l06, 1 14, 
251-252, 249 ; modiheatioii of 
views, i. 252-254, 260-262, 264. 
Craham’.s defence of, i. 114. 

Repeal of - I’e.el’.s policy regarding, 
i. 282-287, 290 ; results of, i. 


426 ; liberal aid to tones for, ii 
497, 524. 

Correspondence in the Octagon, ii 
154-155. 

Corrie, Messrs,, i. 9. 

Corry, H. , i. 351 note^, 420. 

(Jorrupt Practices bill (1883), i, 97 
and note ^ ; ii. 350. 

Court gossip, Gladstone’s view of, i 

888 . 

Cousin, Victor, i. 163, 854-855. 
Ooiitts, Miss Burdett, i. 802. 

Cowan, Sir J., ii. 217, 757 note^, 
775 note, 

Cowley, Lord, i. 662. 

Cowper, Lord, ii. 305, 564, 602. 

William (Lord Mount-Temple), 

i. 234, 788. 

Craik, Sir Henry, cited, i, 936 note 
Cranborue, Lord, see Salisbury, 
Craumer, Archbishop, ii. 706-707. 
Craven, Mrs., i. 320, 383. 

Crawford, R. W., i. 841, 844, 867. 
theighton, Bishop, ii. 143. 

(Vimea, Catherine’s seizure of, i. 478. 
6;rimean war : — - 

Coalition government wrecked on, 
i. 484, 495, 521. 

Committee on, Roebuck’s motion 
for, i. 521, 525, 557-539, 542. 
Cour.se of, i. 494-495, 545-548. 
Fiiul of, i. 550. 

Gladstone’s view of, i, 484, 492, 
544-546, 652-653 ; Gladstone 
charged with ‘ starving,’ i, 629. 
Ignorance of facts of, among })oli- 
ticiaris, i. 547. 

Illusions of, i. 638. 

Income-tax renewal necessitated 
by, i. 474. 

Kinglake’sbook on, i. 480-481 anrfw. 
Naj)oleoii 111. strengthened by, i. 
658. 

Newcastle and Herbert, charges 
against, ii. 809-810. 

Objects of, i. 545. 

Origin of, i. 478. 

Popular British opinion on, i. 489- 
490. 

Responsibilities for, i. 481. 
Turkish position after, ii. 156. 
Cr.)ke, Dr., ii. 689. 

(homwell, i. 921 ; ii. 163, 720. 

Crown : — 

( ritical w'ave against, ii. 33-34, 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, ii, 
31-55. 
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Prerogative of, Gladstone charged 
with resorting to, i. 998-f>99. 
Crown Princess, i. 734 ; ii. 80. 

Crowther, Rev. , i. 58-59. 

i. 851. 

Cullen, Cardinal, opposes Irish Uni- 
versity bill, ii. 42, 47-48, 51 ; 
Gladstone’s meeting with (1877), 
ii. 179; mentioned, i. 397. 
Cumberland, Duke of, i. 127, 141, 
279. 

Currie, Sir Donald, ii. 355, 757. 
Customs, articles liable to, in various 
years, i. 659 and note. 

Cyprus ; — 

British acquisition of, ii. 215. 
Convention regarding, ii. 184, 186, 
762. 

Gladstone’s Midlothian referenct- 
to, ii. 200, 267-268. 

Seizure of, projected, ii. 181. 

Daily News^ ii. 103, 233 awl note. 
Daily Telegraph, ii, 230, 670 and 
note. 

Dale, R. W., i. 768-769, 938, 939 ; 
ii. 178. 

Dalhousie, Lord, i. 350 ; ii. 543 
note. 

Dalkeith, Lord, ii. 1 92, 220, 
Dalmeny, ii. 190, 217-218, 47 Ih 
731. 

Dalrymple, Mr., ii. 488. 

Dante : — 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, i. 202, 
207 note^, 215, 223 ; ii. 603- 
664, 728, 790. 

Scartazzini on, ii. 627. 

Darbishire, Mr., i. 670. 

Darfur, ii. 380, 389 note 397. 

Daru, i. 955 956. 

Darwin, ii. 144-145, 170. 

Davidson, Bishop, i. 498 Jiote 4 
Davis, Jefferson, i. 706, 713-735, 

De Retz, ii. 495. 

De Tabley, Lord, i. 827. 

December, important events in Glad- 
stone’s life in, i. 890. 

Delane, Mr., i. 153, 624, 904 ; ii. 47, 
160. 

Demerara, i. 22-24, 224. 

Democracy : — 

Fair play a natural tendency of, 
ii.548. 

Gladstone’s feeling for, i. 711, 757, 
759, 767, 837 ; ii. 218-219, 328 ; 
his efforts against besetting vice 


of, i. 884-885 ; his faith in, i 
621, 650 ; ii. 413 ; his moulding 
of opinion of, ii. 777 ; their de- 
votion to Gladstone, ii. 329, 330, 
490, 570. 

Mazziui’a work for, ii. 718. 

Oxford in relation to, i. 669. 
Spendthrift tendency of, ii. 

777. 

Denison, Bishop Edward, censure of 
U:iiii}»tlen opposed by, i. 101. 

Archdeacon, Gorham case,!. 380 

“ ; vntlulraws support from 
GladHt<)ne, i. 451; condemnation 
of, for heresy, i. 557 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 51, 71, 79, 98 note. 

J. E, (Speaker), i. 832. 

Denmark : — 

GLadstone's cruise to (1883), ii. 
355-357, 7'i7 ; tribute from, ii. 
772. 

Schleswig-Holstein (piestion, me 
that litie. 

Deputations, i. 256. 

Derby, 14th Earl of, abolition 
}>r<*])osals of, j. 102, 105 ; advo- 
cates reform, i. 143 ; joins C{)ii- 
acirvatives, i. 144 ; liroughanrs 
estimat(i <m', i. 119 ; resigns on 
Irish clnirch question, i. 154; 
Eoel’s aniioyanee with, i. 234 ; on 
tariff (pieslion, i. 203; Gladstone’s 
relations with, i. 2S0 ; attitude 
towards repeal, i. 283 ; resigns, i. 
285 ; on IVsd’s eulogium of Cob- 
den, i. 21M 2!)2 ; New Zealand 
<(ueation,i. 298; oiujuarrel between 
Ghwlstone and Bentinck, i. 301- 
302 ; Graham’s attitude towards, i. 
.;68 ; invites Gladstone to enter 
the government, i. 393, 400 ; 

Gladstone declines, i. 407 ; views 
on papal aggression (pie.sti(m, i. 
400 ; reply to Lord Hovvick in 
sngar-dnties debate, i. 644 ; 
c.abinet of three men and a half 
(1852), i. 416; supported by the 
Peelites, i. 42-1, 428; attitude to- 
wards free trade, i. 425, 429 ; Ox- 
ford commission, i. 5o0 ; gratitude 
to Gladstone, i. 434 ; resigns on 
budget defeat, i. 441 ; views on 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 472 ; at- 
tempts to form a ministry (1855), 
i. 525-526 ; fails, i. 527, 528 ; 
communications with Gladstone, 
i. 551-552, 554, 558, 561 ; rela- 
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tions with Disraeli, i. 655, 561 ; 
recommends union with Disraeli 
and Peelites, i. 562 ; vote of cen- 
sure on l*alm< rslon (1857), i. 905 ; 
forms second administration (1858), 
i. 576 ; linancial jxjlicy of, ii. 812 ; 
letter to ladstone, i. 577 ; Dright’s 
views on ])osition of, i. 579 ; 
lleform hill (1859), I 621, 853; 
defeat and dissolution, i. 622, 
899 ; Gladstone in sympathy with, 
i. 651 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
827 ; forms a government (1866), 

i. 8d5 ; on Irish railways commis- 
sion, i. 877 7K)te ; on Irish (Jliurch 
hill, i. 902, 912 ; peers created hy, 

ii. 57 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
177, 452, 457 and note, 529, 550, 
556, 790 7ioi<‘^, 887 ; ii. 529 note, 
626, 799, 852. 

Derby, 15tli Earl of, on Iteform hill, 
(1866), i. 85(5 ; on Ireland, i. 876 ; 
on Lnxeni])urg guarantee, i. 954, 
991 and 'note ; declines to servci 
on Akiha'Did commission, ii. 8 : 
suhscrihes to Mill memorial, ii. 
151 ; views on eastern (piestion, 
ii. 159, 175, 180 ; resigns, ii. 

1 82 note. ^ : declines ollice with 
Gladstone, ii. 257 ; colonial secre- 
tary (1882), ii. 855 ; London con- 
vention with Transvaal (1884), 
ii. 285 and note ; dcmlines to pdn 
Gladstone’s government (1882), ii. 
559; joins as colonial secretary, ii. 
540 ; ( Jhidstonc’s letter to, on 
Ireland, ii. 455 ; declares against 
Home Ivule, ii. 531 note,, 554 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 105, 155, 
154, 159, 177, 227, 259, 218, 29(5, 
595, 420 ; ii. 107, 508, 510. 

Devon, Lord, i. 545-514. 

Devonshire, Duke of, i. S77 note , 
ii. 509, 406, 411. 

Dickson, Golouel, ii. 178. 

Dilke, kSir( diaries, snpportsthe resolu- 
tions on Tui key, ii. 1 72 ; declines 
to join Gladstone’s government 
except with Cliamherlain, ii. 258 ; 
president of local government 
hoard, ii. 855 ; claim of, to caliinet 
position, ii. 559 ; ajijiointed to local 
government hoard, ii. 540 ; con- 
ferences on Franchise hill, ii. 578 ; 
agrees to send Gordon to Soudan, 
ii. 390 ; on Crimes Act, ii. 452 ; 
opposes laud purchase for Ireland, 


ii. 434-435 ; resigns, ii. 435 ; 
speech on Irish policy, ii. 504 ; 
for home rule, ii. 531 riote, 

Dillon, J., ii. 688, 695. 
idllwyn, L., i. 775. 

Dingwall, Gladstone presented with 
freedom of, i. 476. 
tliscstahlishment, see 'Mwrier Churches. 
Di.sraeli, B., see Beaconsfield. 

Mrs., i. 829, 830 ; ii. 154-155. 

Dissenters : — 

Affirmation bill opposed hy, ii. 
260. 

Disestablishment speech hy Glad- 
stone, effect of, ii. 65-66. 
Ldiicational views of (1843 and 
1847), i. 936; (1870), i. 937- 
939; -estrangement of, by Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, i. 941, 1022 ; 
oijposition to the Act, i. 942. 
Llection of 1874, action in, ii. 103. 
Gladstone’s relations with (1864), 
i. 7(58-769 ; (1868), i. 889 ; 
(18()0), i. 906 ; views on Glad- 
.stone’s retirement, ii. 113-114. 
Home rule, attitude towards, in 
Wales, ii. 563. 

University, exclusion of, i. 505-506, 
947 and note k 

Dissenters’ Chapels bill, i. 208, 330, 
331. 

Disturbance Compensation bill, ii. 
353. 

Divorce : — 

French law on, i. 567 note. 
Gladstone’s views on, i. 568-572 
and 7iote. 

Statistics regarding, i. 572 note. 

bill (1857), i. 560-575. 

Dobrudscha, ii. 182 'note‘s. 

Dodson, J. G., ii. 71 note, 292 note, 
551, 853. 

Dellinger, Dr., Gladstone’s visit to 
(1845), i. 318-520 and note’ll later 
visit (1874),ii. 121-123 ; criticisms 
from, on Vatlexmlsm, ii. 129 ; Acton 
compared wdthjii. 166; Gladstone’s 
visit to (1886), ii. 591-592 ; Sal- 
mon’s agreement with, ii. 657 ; 
death of, ii. 661 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 662-665, 707 
Dellis Hill, ii. 625, 757. 

Don BaciHco debate, i. 368-371 and 
note, 372, 374, 395. 

Dongola, ii. 384, 403. 

Donnachaidh clan, i. 16. 

Douglas, Sir C., i. 419. 
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Doyle, Francis, at Eton, i. 34, 37,42- 
43 ; Gladstone’s friendship with, 
i> 39, 54; Gladstone's letters to, 

i. 207 ; ii. 239 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 32 noit^ 59 note, 73, 111, 
135, 581, 818. 

Dragonetti, the Marquis, i, (Hli. 
Drayton, i. 132. 

Drew, Mrs. (Mary Gladstone), Glad- 
stone’s letter to, ii. 81 ; accom- 
panies Gladstone to Midlothian, 

ii. 195; Acton’s letter to, on Middle- 
sex candidature, ii. 225 ; engage- 
ment of, ii. 520 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on Robert Mlsmcre, ii. 590. 

Drift, Gladstone’s view of, i. 98G. 
Dryden, ii. 724. 

Duff, Grant, ii. 268 ?iote^^ 

Diifferin, Lord, urges I'urkish inter- 
vention in Egypt, ii. 320; advises 
abandonment of Kordofan and 
Darfur, ii. 386 ; mentioned, i. 098, 
846, 928 ; ii. 053, 824. 

Dugdale, W. S., i. 150. 

Duncan, Mr., i, 60 1 note. 

Dundonald, Lord, ii. 420 note. 
Dunfermline, Lord (Speaker), i. 150. 
Dunkellin, Lord, i. 810. 

Dimrobin, i. 470. 

Dupanloup, Bishop, ii. 138. 

Durham, Lord, i. 1 14, 178. 

Dyke, Sir W. Hart, ii. 519. 

Eastern question, ace Tur key. 

lloumelia, ii. 184. 

Eastlake, Sir G,, i. S23. 

Face Homo, i. 800-801, 800, 807 ; 
ii. 141. 

Ecclesiastical appointments, i. 15.3, 
756; ii. 38-41. 

Commission (1835-30), ii. 708. 

Titles bill, i. 405, 409- 

415 and note ; effect of Act on 
whigs, i. 446; repeal of (1871), ii. 
125. 

Economy : — 

Churchill’s efforts for, ii. 605. 
Direct taxation conducive to, i. 
696 

Gladstone’s efforts for, i. 070-079 
687, 695, 097-699; ii. 90-92, 
106, 350, 747, 748, 777. 
Edinburgh, Gladstone’s early visit 
to, i. 10; reception in (June ’80), 
ii. 583 ; Gladstone first lord rector 
of university, i. 034. 

Duke of, i. 1012 ; ii. 63. 


Fdinhonfh Revletr, Gladstone's anony- 
mous article in, i. 979, 

Education, juimary 

Board scln>ol (piestion at llawar- 
den, ii. 825. 

Condition of, in 1809, i. 930 note. 

Controversy oii,natui-c of ,i, 940-941. 

Differcnce.s regarding, in liberal 
party, ii. !()(>. 

Dissenters' views on (1843 and 
1847), i. 930; (1870) i. 937- 
939 ; estrangement by Act of 
1879, i. 940 ; opposition to the 
Act., i. 9tl. 

Forster’s hill (187(0' i- 932, 935, 
9.37-940, 913 945 ; ii. 103. 

1^'reo, advocated hj' Chatnhcriaiu 
(1880), ii. 413, 404. 

Bed’s hill (184,‘J), i. 933 'note. 

State ai<l for, Gladsioiie’.s views on, 
i. MS, 932-934, 944, 945. 

- secondary : - 

Classi<-al cour se, (Gladstone’s view 
of, ii. 825-828. 

Reform of (18'i9),i. 915-940. 
Edwards, .Toiiatliau, ii. 717. 

Egertori, Sir- I’., i. 59 vote. 

i. 780-781 (end note. 

Egypt : — 

Ale.x.iiidria — English and J^’n'iich 
fleets at, ii. 319 ; homhardmeut 
of, ii. 321, 324 325. 

.Anglo- l^'rench control in, ii. 314, 
.318, 358; projiosal of Anglo- 
French (K'cupation, i. 70-77. 

Annexation idea niifavourably 
view'-d irr England, ii. 359. 

Army, revolt of, ii. .313, 318, 323. 

British r cs])onsibilitics in, ir. 239, 
f580. 

ConfcT’ence of Constautinojtlc, ii. 
321. 

hirrancial position of, ii. 313, 310, 
300-.3(;2, 410, 432, 437 ; London 
convention, ii. 302. 

GladstomG.s prognostication regard- 
ing, ii. 312. 

Northhrof)k’H mission to, ii. 301. 

Reforms in, jiossihlc only hy evac- 
uation of Soudan, ii. 388. 

Soudan, nee that idle. 

Southern frontier of, determined 
(1885), ii. 420. 

Suez Canal 

Construction of, i. 591-592. 
France, attemjdcd agreement 
with, regarding, ii. 362. 
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Kgypt — continued, 

Suez Canal — conti/med. 

Protection of (1882), ii. ,‘120, 322, 
323. 

Tel-el-Kel)ir, ii. 323, 300 note. 
Withdrawiil from, difficulties of, 
ii. 330; Salisl)ury’a ])olicy re- 
garding, ii. 735. 
d’Eiclitlial, Custave, ii. 140. , 

Elcho, Lord, i. 0.53 nofe'^. 

Elections, general (1885), ii. 480- 
4:),''); (18S0) ii. 585-580; (1802) 
ii. 732, 734; dates of Cladstone's, 
ii. 210. 

Elgin, Lord (J. Bruce), i. 54, 59 aoO , 
052, 828 ; ii. 815. 

Eliot, Lord, i. 230. 

Elizabeth, Queen, ii. 720. 
Ellenborongli, Lord, i. 525, 583 ; ii. 
820. 

Ellice, E.,i. 222, 237, 407, 403, 828. 
Elliot, Arthur, ii. 525. 

Elwiu, W., i. 553, 555. 

Euiuncipation, sec Slave-liolding. 
Enierson, 11. \V., i. 170-177 note, 220 ; 
ii. 00. 

Employers’ Liability bill (1893), ii. 
7M. 

Endowed Schools bill (1809), i. 940. 
Epirus, ii. 184. 

Errington, W. V., ii. 303. 

Esher, Viscount, cited, ii. 232 note. 
Essays and Reviews, i. 310, 797, 798; 
ii. 39. 

Ebtcourt, T. C. R., a. 328. 

Estimates {sec also E;x])enditure), 
(1853 and ISliO), i. 058; (1874-75) 

i. lOOO vole ‘ ; ii. 01 ; (1892) ii. 
747-719. 

Eton, Gladstone’s (vareer at, i. 20-44; 

examines at (1840), i. 2i'9. 

JiJfon MUcf’Uany, i, 31, 37-38. 

Eugenie, Empress, ii. 00. 

Evarta, AV. M., i. 823. 

Eversley, Viscount (S])caker), i. 200 
Ewelinc appointment, i. 1(120-1021 ; 

ii. 780. 

Exc hequer and Audit Act (1806), i. 
005. 

Kx])euditure : — 

Annual amount of (1800-05 :in<l 
1873), i. lOOS. 

Army and ISiavy, on (1857-00), i. 
085. 

Excess in, Cladstone’s efforts 
against, i. 670-079, 687, 695, 
097-699. 


Policy of (1853-59), u 475. 

Spirit of, Gladstone’s protest 
against, i. 684, 696. 

Export trade, growth of (1800-66), 
i. 700-701. 

Facto iiY legislation, i. 100. 

Faguet, cited, ii, 202. 

Eariui, i. 402-404, 642. 

Farquhar, Sir W., i. 162, 473, 798. 
Farr, W. W,,i. 29. 

Farrer, Lord, i, 333 note'', 

Fasque, family portraits at, i. 9 ; 
church at, i. 11 note ^ ; purchase 
of, i. 107 ; Helen Gladstone buried 
at, ii. 212; T. Gladstone’s golden 
wedding at, ii. 459 ; Gladstone’s 
visit to (1891), ii. 702. 

Favre, Jules, i, 990. 

Fawcett, B., i. 936 ; ii. 03 notc^ 71. 
Fecliter, C. A., i. 823 and note, 824. 
Kenelon, i. 18^ 215. 

Fenians ; — 

Ihnpal rescript, attitude towards, 
ii. 024. 

Parnell's alleged conversation with 
a spy regarding, ii. 644-646. 
Plots by (1867), i. 875-876. 

Temper of (1887), ii. 613, 
h'erdiiiand, King, i. 392, 397, 401. 

I' erguson, Dr.- i. 601. 

Field, Cyrus, i. 705 ; ii. 66. 

3^’ielden, J., i. 114. 

Finance (see also Budgets, Expendi- 
ture, National Debt, Taxa- 
tion) : — 

Egyptian, ii. 410, 432, 437. 
Gladstone’s masterly statements 
on, ii. 201, 240; his principles 
of, i. 600, 690-095, 697, 702. 
Home Rule hill, provisions regard- 
ing, nee under Ireland. 

Pitt’s, ii. 817-818. 

Popular interest in, i. 468. 

Finance bill, i. C73-074. 

Finlay, G., i. 605, 610 614. 

Fire insurance duty, i. 1007 ; ii. 830, 
Fish, H., i. 710; L. 9-10, 14. 

Fisher, Bishop, ii. 143. 

Fitzgerald, Lord, i. 259. 

Fitzraaurice, Lord E., ii. 71 note. 
Fitzroy, Lord C., i. 419, 736. 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, ii. 554, 579. 
Florence, i. 642-043 ; ii. 627. 

Follett, Sir W. W., i. 322. 

Foreign affairs, British ignorance of, 
ii. 143-144. 
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Foreign Enlistment Act (1870), ii. 7 
and note^ 13. 

■ policy : — 

Gladstone’s views on, i, 950-952. 
Peel’s intluence on, i. 247. 

Popular fickleness regardinir, i. 
480. 

Forster, W. E., on American civil 
war, i. 720 ; views on liberal party, 
i. 757 ; vice-president of council 
(1870), ii. 823 ; Education bill of, 

i. 932, 935, 937*940, 943-945 ; ii. 
103; Endowed Schools bill of, i. 
946 ; Ballot bill, i. 1002 ; on Ala- 
bama case, ii. 11, 16; on Irish 
university debate, ii. 52-53 ; on 
Bulgarian question, ii. 157 ; Irish 
secretary (1880), ii. 238, 833; 
radical attitude towards, ii. 238 ; 
allows Coercion Act to lapse (1 880), 

ii. 288 ; on Lords’ rejection of Dis- 

turbance bill, ii. 049 ; * village 
ruffian * theory, ii. 289 ; seeks 
coercive powers, ii. 289, 291 ; Coer- 
cion bill of, ii. 292 and no/rs^ 536 
note^’, at Hawarden, ii. 297 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, ii. 298, 306 ; con- 
dition of Ireland under, ii. 619 ; 
resigns, ii. 305, 330, 833 ; on 
franchise* extension in Ireland, ii. 
383 note^ ; otherwise mentioned, 
ii. 55 note, 70, 84, 106, 1 12, 174, 
304, 409, 415, 593 and notc‘\ 

823. 

Fortescue, C., see Carlingford. 
Fortnightly Review, ii. 315-316. 
Fortunate, i. 398. 

Fould, A., i. 689-G90, 855. 

Fowler, H. H., ii. 576, 735 note. 

William, i. 929. 

Fox, General, i. 228. 

C. J., views of, on emancipa- 
tion of slaves, i. 104 ; estimate of, 
by Peel and Harrowby, i. 132-133 ; 
motion of, against Lord Sandwich, 
i. 144 ; parliamentary i)osition of, 
i. 445-440; protests against British 
interference in Crimea, i. 47H. 

Otherw'ise mentioned, i. 131, 
365, 864; ii. 197. 

Henry, i. 570. 

France : — 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view 
of, i. 546, 649. 

Alliances sought by (1869), i. 
955, 957. 

American war, joint mediation in, 
VOL. IT. 


urged on England and Russia, 

i. 719. 

Austria, peace with, Lord Elcho’s 
motion on, i, 653 nole 
Berlin treaty obligations, attitude 
towards, ii. 248. 

Black S»?a atlair, i. 984, 900 and 
note. 

Commercial treaty with — sug- 
gested by Cobden, i. 652, 654 ; 
negotiation of, i. 655, 680 ; dis- 
cussed in cabinet, i. 655-656 ; 
pnt visions of, 655 note, 657; ob- 
jects of, i. 650-657 ; iiublication 
of, in Belgian j>aper8, i. 661; 
results of, i. 700 ; ii. 816, 817 ; 
Gladstone’s later vicw.s on, i. 
7 00 note. 

Commune (1871), i. 942, 

Confusion in j)alicy of, i. 754. 
Crimean war, that title. 
Daniibian provinces, policy regard- 
ing, i. G.’>7. 

Divorce illegal in (1816-84), i. 567 
note. 

Don P.'icilico case, offer of good 
cilices in, i. 36S. 

Egypt, action regarding (1881), ii, 
313; understanding with Salis- 
bury, ii. .314 ; the jcnnl note, ii. 
31.5-316 ; licet at Alexandria, ii. 
319; lleet withdrawn, ii. 321 ; 
agrees to British advance in 
Egy])t, ii. 322 ; declines to take 
any action, ii. 323 ; Salisbury 
policy frustrated b}^ ii. 735. 
German unity a menace to, i. 
95.3. 

Gladstone's finance admired in, i. 
690 ; Gladstone eleebod foreign 
associate of in8titut(^ of, i. 854 
and hole ; tribute at his death, 

ii. 772. 

Italian unity aided by, i. 641-642, 
648 ; Are oL^o lSfaiJoI(H>n. 

Land ((uestiou in, ii. 7 i 7. 

Nice and Savoy acquired liy, i. 

643, 656, 664,742. 

Orsiiii affair, represtmtations re- 
garding, i, 574. 

Palmerston's attitude tow^ards, i. 

367, 681, 683. 

Poetry in, i. 722. 

Prussia 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, 
i. 974. 

War with ( 1 870) — British efforts 
3 L 
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France — contin ued. 

to avert, i. 960-964,909-970; 
declaration of, i. 909 and 
note 2 ; Frencli miscalcula- 
tions, i. 970 ; course of, i. 
970-077 ; British sympathy 
after Sedan, i. 991; eflect of 
the war on British naval ex- 
penditure, i. 1008. 

Republic — recognition of (1871), 

i. 979 ; statesmen of, ii, 715. 
Rome — occupation of, i. 741-742, 

848, 95;i, 957 ; British attitude 
towards the occupation, ii. 120 ; 
evacuation of, i. 857 ; ii. 120. 
Roumania, coolness with Britain 
regarding, i. 688. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 
750-752. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267. 
Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonica, ii. 155; attitude to- 
wards Turkey (18S1 ), ii. 314. 
Vatican decrees, attitude towards, 

ii. 118. 

Vicissitudes of government in, i. 
4 1 3. 

War with (1812), ii. 711 ; war 
rumoured (1859-60) i. 677- 
678, 680-681. 

Zenith of tile emtiire, i. 6.39. 
'Franchise extension : — 

Anticipations regarding (1885), ii. 
412-441. 

Bill of 1860, i. 834 ; bill of 1866, 

i. 834-839 ; bill of 1867, i. 857- 
870, 872, 891. 

Boroughs, for, workmen’s attitude 
towards, i. 759, 7/3, 832, 845, 
861 ; Palmerston’s views re- 
garding, i. 762, 834 ; household 
suffrage strujigle, i. 857-870 ; 
liberal aid to tories for (1867), 

ii. 478, 497. 

Counties, for, i. 834 ; ii. S3, 89, 
364 AYY/. 

Conservative jiarty the gainers by,' 
ii. 369. 

Ireland, sf'e. under Ireland. 
Gladstone’s speech on (1864), i. 
76f)-764. 

Manhood, Ghamberlain’s pro- 
nouncement on, ii. 4 14. 

Reform bill of 1866 restricted to, 
i. 834. 

Fraser, fiimily of, i. 17 uote.. 


Fraser, Bishop, il. 40. 

Sir William, i. 8 and note^, 

9 7iote, 

Frederick William, Crown Prince of 
Prussia, i. 176. 

Free Trade : — 

Disraeli’s pronouncements on, i. 
432. 

Employment in relation to, i. 691. 
External agitation, production of, 
i. 861. 

French commercial treaty in re- 
lation to, i. 655 notCy 658. 
Gladstone’s speech on (1881), ii, 
301. 

Freeman, E. A., i. 998. 

Freeman* 8 Journal^ i. 926. 
Freemantle, T. F.,i. 237. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, liberal disapproval 
of,ii. 241, 2^5; responsible for Zulu 
war, ii. 262 ; the Queen’s feeling for, 
ii. 263-264 ; enquires liberal policy, 
ii. 268 ; promises Boers self-govern- 
ment, ii. 270; South African Dutch 
exasjierated by, ii. 283 7iott ; re- 
called, ii. 264, 272 note* 

Freshhidd, J. W., i. 233, 339. 
Preycinet, M. de, ii. 315. 319-323. 
Frohachammer, J., i. 133. 

Frost, J., i. 400. 

Froude, Hurrell, i. 161, 166, 306. 

J. A., i. 3^3 note'^; ii. 147, 

167. 

Funerals, ii. 30. 

Furse, C. W., ii. 41. 

Gaisfoiid, Dr., i. 49. 

Garnbetta, i. 909wo^e^; ii. 315, 317, 
318, 322, 705. 

Garfield, Mrs., ii. 348. 

Garibaldi — sails from Genoa, i. 644- 
645 ; enters Naples,!. 651; in Eng- 
land, i. 742-747 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i, 743-744, 748 ; Italian 
estimate of, i, 747 : Manning’s 
attitude towards, i, 826 ; letters 
from, ii. 141; mentioned, i. 818 ; 
ii. 772. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Benjamin, i. 160. 

James Milnes, Gladstone’s 

friendship with, i. 39, 54 ; debat- 
ing society in rooms of, i. 69 ; 
speech on Reform bill, i. 73 ; 
Gladstone’s visits to, i. 95 ; ii. 45 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 34, 37, 
43, 48, 49, 64, 65, 74, 75, 77, 80, 
97, 131, 137, 138, 139, 229, 248. 
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George ni,, ii, 36, 421. 

Gerasimus, Bishop, i. 604. 

Germany {see also Prussia) : — 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 157, 179. 
— — treaty obligations, attitude 
towards (1880), ii. 248. 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of 
Paris disapproved by, i. 984. 
Colonial question in, ii. 362. 
Egyptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 319, 320, 322, 329. 
Italian alliance with, ii. 654. 
Luxemburg affair, i. 954, 990 and 
note. 

Poetry in, ii. 723. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, i.74S- 
752. 

Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonica, ii, 155. 

Unification of, i. 992 ; Frances 
menaced by, i. 953. 

Vatican decrees, attitude towards, 
ii. 117. 

Gibbon, i. 195; ii. 716. 

Gibson, Milner-, Gladstone against, 
i, 467 ; efforts towards peace, i. 
547 ; return to parliament (1858), 
i. 574; in Palmerston government, 
i. 620 ; unpopularity of, in Oxford, 
i. 630 ; on Paper Duties bill, i. 667, 
671-673; Gladstone supported by, 

i. 070, 774; ii. 814-815. 

Gladstone, name changed from Glad- 
stones, i. 1 8 and 7 iote 

Agues (daughter), engagement 

of, ii. 80-81 ; marriage, ii. 83. 

Anne (sister), i. 17 160. 

Helen Jane (sister), i. 17 note ^ ; 

Gladstone abroad with, i. 284, 318; 
secession to Pome, i, 318, 331 ; 
death, ii. 212. 

Henry (son), Gladstone’s mes- 
sage to, on learning Latin, i. 728 ; 
at school, i. 825 ; starts for India, 

ii. 165 ; Gladstone’s letters to, ii. 
194, 206, 536. 

Herbert (son), Gladstone’s letters 

to, i. 693 and note; ii. 49S, 817 ; 
returned for Leeds, ii. 226 ; press 
interview of (Dec. ’85), ii. 504-505; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 82, 85, 
222, 225, 240. 

Sir John (father), political work 

of, i. 9-10, 20-21, 249; churches 
built by, i. 11 a^id nofe marriage 
of, i. 16; views of, on slave- . 
holding, i. 22-24 ; Gladstone’s I 


defence of, in the Liverpool Courier ^ 
i. 32 ; loses Berwick election, i. 
43 ; political acuteness of, i. 68- 
69 ; criticisms on W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 74 ; Howick’s attack on, i. 102 ; 
Fasque bought by, i. 107 ; seventieth 
birthday of, i. 118 ; loses Dundee 
election (1837), i. 141 ; disapproves 
Jamaica journey, i. 148; transfers 
Demerara pro])erty to his sons, i. 
224 ; assists Scotch training college 
scheme, i.231; correspondence with 
Peel regarding his sons, i. 257-258 ; 
views of, on protection, i. 300, 327 ; 
baronetcy of, i. 293, 300 ; views 
on Gladstone’s Oxford candidature, 
i. 330; on Jewish Disabilities 
liemoval bill, i. 376 ; buys portion 
of Hawarden estates, i. 341 ; atti- 
tude towards Peel (1849), i. 353 ; 
death of, i. 3SH ; W. IS. Glad- 
stone’s relations with, i, 19, 32, 
43, 82-83, 98 ; W. F. (fladstoue’s 
letters to, L 123, 280, 283-284, 
353, 375-376 ; ii. 793 ; letters from, 
on choice of ^^lefossion, ii. 798 ; 
W. E. Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
19, 138. 

Gladstone, Mrs. John (mother), W. fh 
Gladstone’s devotion to, i. 95, 128, 
131 ; deatli of, i. 13»l. 

John (brother), i. 15, 17 note"^; 

travels of, with W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 86 ; Walsall candidature of, i. 
231-232 ; parliamentary election 
of, (lesired by his father, i. 258 ; 
W. E. Gladstone’s letter to, on 
family differences, i. 3SS ; illness 
and death of wife of, i, 729, 730 ; 
de.ath of, i. 821. 

— Mary (daiighter), .see Drew. 

Tlobertson (brother), i. 1 7 note^; 

a[>[K)inted manager of Demerara 
]>i‘o})erties, i. 224 ; })oaition of, in 
faverpool, i. 258; at (iladstone’s 
Lancashire candidature (1865), i. 
780; W. E, Gladstone’s letters to, 

i. 494, 552-553, 626, G96, 764; 

ii. 64, 

Stephen (son), i. 890 ; ii. 82, 

108. 

Thomas (grandfotlier), i. 16. 

(brother), slave-holding 

defended by, i. 24 ; attitude 
towards Eeform bill, i. 70 7iote ; on 
Gladstone’s Oxford candidature, i. 
330 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on offers 
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Gladstone, Thomas — continued. 
of a peerage, ii. 102 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 17 note^^ 68, 258. 

— William Ewart : — 

Appearance of (1827), i. .34 ; (1840) 
i. 104; (1882) ii. 331. 

Career, chronological sequence of — 
1809-1831. Birth and baptism, 
i. 7 ; childhood, i. 10-14; at 
Eton, i. 20-44 ; first speech, i. 35 ; 
Oxford, i. 48-85 ; tries for the 
Ireland, i. 61, 329 note. 

1832. Foreign travel, i. 86-88 ; 
impressions in Rome, i. 87 ; 
Newark candidature, i. 88-94, 
96-97 ; election addresses, i. 90; 
first speech as member of parlia- 
ment, i. 94 ; visits to Clumber, 
Thornes, and Leamington, i. 95 ; 
birthday, i. 97. 

1833. Lincoln’s Inn, i. 98 ; 
membership of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge club and Carlton club, i. 
98 and note ; forms brotherhood 
with Aclaud, i. 99 ; enters par- 
liament, i. 100 ; maiden speech 
i. 103; party votes (1833), i. 
106 ; visit to Fasque, i. 107- 

1834. Visit to Seaforth and 
Oxford, i. 1 1 1 ; at Fasque, i. 116; 
treasury appointment, i. 119- 
120; opposes admission of dis- 
senters to universities, i. 330. 

1835. Returned for Newark 
without contest, i. 121 ; meets 
Disraeli at Lord Lyudhurst’s, i. 
122 ; appointed under-secretary 
for the colonies, i. 123 ; con- 
templates resignation, i. 125 ; 
speech on Irish church, i. 126 ; 
speech at Newark, i. 129; com- 
mittee on native affairs at the 
Cay>e, i. 358, 

1836. Death of his mother, 
i. 131 ; visit to Drayton, i. 132 ; 
visit to llawarden, i. 134; speech 
on negro apprenticeship, i. 134 ; 
and vote ; visit to Haddo, i. 137 ; 
committee on waste lands, i. 358. 

1837. S[)eech at Newark on 
toleration, etc., i. 138; presents 
the Queen with the Oxford 
address, i. 140; canvassing at 
Newark, i. 140 ; nominated for 
Manchester, i, 141 ; elected for 
Newark, i. 141 ; at Dundee, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 


i. 141 ; at Fasque, L 142 ; first 
interview with Duke of Welling- 
ton, i. 143. 

1838. Admitted to consulta- 
tions on Canadian affairs, i. 144 ; 
speaks on Molesworth’s vote of 
censure, i. 145 ; speech on slave 
apprenticeship system, i. 146- 
147 ; work on educational ques- 
tions, i. 148 ; influenced by Cole- 
ridge and Palmer, i. 167-168 
note ^ ; The State in its ^Relation 
with the Churchf i. 172, 176; 
foreign travel, i. 173. 

1839. Opinions on his book, 
i. 175-181 ; work on committees, 
i. 219; marriage, i. 223. 

1840. Speech on China ques- 
tion, i, 226 ; birth of eldest son, 
i. 227 ; dines at Guizot’s, i. 229 ; 
examines at Eton, i. 229 ; Scotch 
training college scheme, i. 230- 
231, 330 ; committee on coloni- 
sation of New Zealand, i. 358. 

1841. Church Principlesy i 
181 ; his brother’s Walsall 
election, i. 231-232 ; visits Nnne- 
ham and Oxford, i. 236; speaks 
on sugar duties, i. 236 ; re- 
elected for Newark, i, 238 ; Sir 
S. Glynne’s candidature — Hoy- 
lake — Hawarden, i. 239; vice- 
president of the board of trade, 
i. 240-245, 250 ; re-elected for 
Newark, i. 243 ; correspondence 
with Peel on journalistic im- 
putations, i. 245-246; Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 309 ; advocates in- 
crease in colonial episcopate, i, 
330. 

1842. Protection question, i. 
249-254 ; suggests retirement, 
i. 253 ; tariff reform, i. 265-257; 
shooting accident, i. 185; Glen- 
almond, i. 231. 

1843. Enters the cabinet, i. 
259 ; parliamentary success, i. 
261; protection question, i. 262- 
264 ; tariff negotiations with 
foreign countries, i. 267 ; advo- 
cates removal of prohibition on 
export of machinery, i. 267-268 ; 
close relations with Manning and 
Hope, i. 310 ; anxiety regarding 
Newman’s position, i. 810-313; 
protests against sentence on 
Pusey, i. 317. 
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1844. Bill for regulation of 
companies, i. 268 ; Telegraph 
Act, i. 268 5 Railway Act, i. 269 ; 
publishes Prayer-Book, i. 314 
note\ reply to Ward’s Ideal, i. 
314-315; Lady Hewley case, i. 
322; proposes himself as Vatican 
envo 3 % L 271-272; Maynooth, 
i. 271-275, 278. 

1845. At Windsor Castle, i. 

274-275 ; resigns office, i. 276- 
278, 279 ; votes for second 

reading of Maynooth bill, i. 
279 ; tariff reform, i. 279 ; 
pamphlet on results of fiscal 
changes of 1842, i, 280 and 
note ; on free labour sugar pro- 
posal, i. 280 ; at Munich, i. 318 ; 
at Baden-Baden, i. 320 ; corn 
law repeal, i. 283-287 ; secretary 
for the colonies, i. 285. 

1846. Colonial clergy ques- 
tions, i. 368 ; recall of colonial 
governor, i. 359 ; out of parlia- 
ment, i. 287-288 ; offended at 
Peel’s eulogium on Cobden, i. 
291-292; conversation withLord 
Lyndhurst on conservative 
party, i. 293-294 ; with Jocelyn 
and Graham, i. 295 ; interview 
with Peel, i. 297-300 ; quarrel 
with Lord G. Bentinck, i. 301- 
302. 

1847. Oxford candidature, i. 
328 - 332 ; election, i. 333 ; 
Jewish Disabilities Removal bill, 
i. 375-377; Oak farm andllawar- 
deii estate embarrassments, i. 

337, 356. 

1848. Special constable against 
chartists, i. 358; Oxford D.C.L., 
i. 377 ; on Hampden’s ai)pomt- 
ment as bishop, i. 377. 

1849. Divergences from Peel, 
i. 363; mission for his friend, 
i. 364-366 ; Gorham case, i. 378. 

1850. Supports Disraeli’s agri- 
cultural distress motion, i, 354- 
356 ; Gorham case, i. 378-381 
and note ; death of his d aughter, 
i. 381, 387-388 ; Australian 
Colonies bill, i. 362 ; Don 
Pacifico debate, i. 369-371 and 
note I death of Peel, i. 371 ; 
question of leadership, i. 373- 
874; opposes universities com- 
mission, i. 497 ; Naples, i. 389- 


393 ; on committee for exhibi- 
tion medal inscriptions, ii. 147. 

1851. Returns to London, i. 
393 ; Letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
i. 392, 394 and note, 396-398, 
400-401 and notc/'^ ; invited by 
Stanley to take office, i. 393, 
406 ; declines, i. 407 ; Ecclesi- 
astical Titles bill, i. 409-415; 
secession of Manning and Hox)e, 
i. 385-386 ; death of his father, 
i. 388 ; letter to a Scotch bishop 
on religious freedom, i. 384, 
426. 

1852. Eirst Derby administra- 
tion, i. 417 ; approaches Aber- 
deen and Graham, i. 417-418 ; 
views on Peelite policy, i. 417- 
419 ; overtures from Russell, i. 
421 ; sujjports Derby, i. 424 ; 
on Four Scats bill, i. 424 and 
note ; re-elected for Oxford, i. 
426-427 ; equipoise of opinions, 
i. 431 ; defends free trade, i. 
433; overtures from Derby, i. 
434 ; speech on Disraeli’s bud- 
get, i. 438-440 ; incident at the 
Carlton, i. 440-441 ; New Zea- 
land Government bill, i. 362 and 
note^, ii. 803; appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, i. 448. 

1853. Difficulties at Oxford, 
i. 450-452 ; re-election, i. 453 ; 
moves to house of chancellor of 
exchequer, i. 457 ; advocates re- 
duction of force in the Pacific, i. 
458; budget, i. 460-472 ; ii. 777 ; 
attempted operation on national 
debt, i. 472-473; ii. S04-S06 ; 
Ijatiu lessons to his son, i. 464; 
illness at Dimrobin, i. 476 ; pre- 
sentedwith freedom of Dingwall, 

i. 476 ; speech at Inverness, i. 
476 ; Crimean war, i, 481 et 
seq. ; speech at unveiling of Peel 
statue at Manchester, i. 483, 
case of Mr. Maurice, i. 451-456 ; 
Oxford reform, i. 5(»0. 

1854. Letter on revival of 
convocation, i. 796 ; speeches on 
Oxford reform, i, 503, 509 notc^ ; 
civil service reform, i, 509-512, 

ii. 807 ; criticisms of his finance, 
i. 513-514 ; speech on budget, i. 
614-515; conflict with Bank of 
England, i. 618-519; ii. 808- 
809 ; Savings Bank bill, i. 519 ; 
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Gladstone, William Kwart — contd. 

Career^ Chronological sequence of 

{contd . ) — 

woods and forests dismissal case, 
i. 520. 

1855. Ministerial crisis, i. 
522 - 543 ; opposes lloebiick’s 
motion, i. 523 - 524 ; joins 
Palmerston, i. 536 ; opposes 
Koebnck’s motion in cabinet, i. 
537-538; resigns, i. 530; un- 
popularity, i. 542-543 ; etforts 
for peace, i. 545-548 ; at Pen- 
maenmawr, i. 549 ; Homeric 
studies, i. 549 - 550 ; Chester 
s])eecli on colonial policy, i. 303. 

1856. Communications with 
Lord Pei'by, i. 551-552, 554; 
isolation, i. 553 ; letter to 
Pishop Hampden, i. 108 ; case 
of Archdeacon Denison, i. 557. 

1857. Interviews with Lord 
Derby, i. 558 - 501 ; opposes 
Lewis’ budget, i. 500-5G2 ; co- j 
operation with Disraeli, i. 501 ; 
communications with Cobden, i. 
562 ; speech on the China war, 
i. 503; returned for Oxford un- 
opposed,! 565; opposes Divorce 
bill, i. 570 ; encounters with 
xlethell, i. 570-571 ; illness and 
death of Lady Lyttelton, i. 572- 
573. 

1858. Opposes Conspiracy 
hill, i. 575-570 and vole; re- 
refuses to join Derby, i. 570-578 ; 
renewed proposal from Derby, 
i, 583 ; refused, i. 585, 590 ; 
motion on the Principalities, i. 
038 ; letter from Disraeli, i. 
586; reply,!. 589; supports Suez 
Canal scheme, i. 592 ; letter to 
Graham on Indian government, 
i. 593 ; at Haddo, i. 594 ; com- 
mission to Ionian Islands, i. 594- 
618 ; at Athens, i. 605. 

1859. At Venice, Turin, 
Vicenza, Verona, Milan, i. 018 ; 
intervieu with Cavour, i. 618 ; 
defends nomination boroughs, i. 
621 ; speech on Italian question, 
i. 647 ; votes with Derby govern- 
ment, i. 625 ; joins Palmerston’s 
government, i. 626 ; letters on 
his position, i. 027-628; trouble 
at Oxford, i. 628-030; re-elected 
for Oxford, i. 630 ; budget, i. 


663 ; speaks on Italian affairs, 
i. 653 ; Cobden’s visit, i. 652, 
654 ; views on French war 
scare, i. 677-678; first lord 
rector of Edinburgh university, 
i, 634. 

1860. Budget, i. 474, 668 ct 
seq.y ii. 233 ; illness, i. 660-661, 
665-668, 669; unpopularity, i. 
063, 666 ; defeat on Savings 
Bank bill. i. 668 ; speech on 
Paper Duty llepeal bill, i. 668 ; 
chief trains of cabinet business, 
i. 670; ii. 814-816 ; the fortifi- 
cation scheme, i. 676, 678-681 ; 
cabinet struggle on question of 
economy, i. 676-679 ; interview 
with Palmerston, i. 679-680 ; 
at l^enmaenmawr, i. 818; death 
of Lord Aberdeen, i. 721. 

1861. Budget, i. 672-673 ; 
cabinet struggles, i. 673, 727- 
730; correspondence with Sir 
Wm. Heathcote on finance, ii. 
811-814 ; attacks and abuse, i. 
682 ; American civil war, i. 704- 
700, 708, 709; on education, 
i. 946 ; ii. 825; deaths of 
Graham and Herbert, i. 721-722. 

1862. Speech on Italy, i. 742 ; 
correspondence with Palmerston, 

i. 683-684 ; panegyric on Prince 
Consort, i. 723; American civil 
war, i. 709 - 711, 713 - 716; 
triumphal reception in the 
north, ii. 712-714; Newcastle 
speech on American war, i. 713- 
716 ; funeral of Mrs. John Glad- 
stone, i. 730; Windsor,!. 96. 

1863. Death of his brother 
John, i. 821 ; budget, i. 700, 
701 ; proposal to extend income 
tax to charities, i. 699-700 ; 
speech on Italy, i. 823 ; at Pen- 
maenmawar, i. 825 ; at Balmoral, 

ii. 732-739. 

1864. At Balmoral, i. 73S- 
740 ; letters on Essays and Re- 
views judgment, i. 798 ; speech 
on Mr. Dodson’s bill, i. 947 and 
note^ ; Garibaldi’s visit, i. 109- 
113; speech on extension of 
franchise, i. 760, 872 ; corre- 
spondence with Palmerston, i. 
127-130; address from York 
workmen, i. 764-765 ; Schleswig- 
Holstein question, i. 116-119; 
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speeches in Lancashire, i. 765- 
767 ; relations with protestant 
dissenters, i. 768-769; develop- 
ment in ideas, i. 755 tt seq. 

1865 . Cabinet atrnggles, i. 

774 ; criticism of Ecce Jiomo, i. 
800-801, 806, 807 ; elected 

foreign associate of the Insti- 
tute of France, i. 854 and 
note ; speech on Irish church, 
i. 776 ; death of Cobden, i. 145 ; 
letter to his son on ecclesiastical 
affairs, i. 793 ; defeat at Oxford, 
i, 779 ; Lancashire candidature 
and election, i. 779-78 1 ; speech 
on conservatism, i. 812; letter 
to Russell on death of Palmer- 
ston, i. 785 ; at Glasgow, i. 788, 
789, 

1866 . Leader of Commons, i. 
790-791 ; tribute to Palmerston, 
i. 791 ; introduces Reform bill, 
i. 834 ; disaffection of fol- 
lowers, i. 836, 839-843 ; second 
reading of Reform bill, i. 203- 
204; budget, i. 702, 834; votes 
for abolition of church rates, 
i. 795 ; against vote of con- 
fidence after debate, i. 841- 
843 ; audiences of the Qiu‘en, 
i. 843, 845 ; declines to speak 
at Hyde Park demonstration, i. 

846 ; speech at Cobden club, i. 

847 ; goes to Italy, i. 847 ; in 
Rome, i. 848-853 ; illness, i. 
851. 

1867 . Dinner with the Society 
of Political Economists of Frau cc, 
i. 855 ; household suffrage 
struggle, i. 857-870 ; disaffec- 
tion of follower’s, i. 858, 859, 
861--862, 866-869 , Irish church 
questions, i. 243 ; speech at 
Newspaper Press Fund dinner, 
i. 869. 

1868 . Correspondence with 
Acland on popular discontent, 
i. 806-808 ; bill on church rates, 
i. 795; Irish church question, 
i. 879-882; election for Green- 
wich, i. 885 and nofeA ; publica- 
tion of Chapter of A utohioqra'plt y^ 
i. 883-884 ; candidature inS.-W. 
Lancashire, i. 884-885 and noteA ; 
letter from the Queen, i. 886 ; 
forma a cabinet, i. 8S7-889 ; 
speech at Greenwich, i. 1005. 


1869 . Colonial Society dinner, 
ii. 10 note ; letter to General 
Grey on foreign policy, i. 950 ; 
Irish church bill preliminaries, 
i. 892-897 ; bill introduced, i. 
897-898 ; committee stage, i. 
900 ; struggle with the Lords, i. 
901-905; Lords’ amendments re- 
jected, i. 906-909; concessions, 

i. 911-912; proposes acceptance 
by Commons of modifications, i. 
913; illness, i. 910, 913-914; 
visit to Waliner Castle, i. 914; 

ii. 30 ; Irish land question, i. 
921 et Si^q. ; letter to Bright on 
principles r. details, i. 924. 

1870 . Irish laud bill with- 
drawn, i. 928 ; Alabat?fa case, 
ii. 7 ; education question, i. 
932, 937-9rl5 ; on reduction of 
armaments, i. 955-956 ; efforts 
to avert Franco-Prussian war, i. 
960-964 ; daily conferences with 
Granville, i. 972; neutrality of 
Belgium guaranteed, i. 975-976 ; 
views on annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, i- 980-982 ; 
Russian claims in Black Sea, i. 
984-986, 989 ; difficulties with 
the court, i. 994 ; army reform, 
i. 994 et acg. ; question of com- 
inaiider-in-chief s position, i. 360- 
361 ; ii. 807 ; Ballot bill, i. 
1002-1003. 

1871 . Views on neutralisa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
357 ; anonymous article in Edin- 
hurqh lieviemy i. 979 ; instruc- 
tions to Alabama commission, ii. 
12; abolition of purchase, i. 995- 
999; Ballot bill, i. 1003, 1011 ; 
struggles for economy,!. 1008; 
visit to Tennyson, i. 1011; 
freedom of Al)erdeen, i. 1012; 
at Balmoral, i. 1012; at Edin- 
burgh, i. 1013 ; funeral of Sir R. 
Murchison, i. 1014; speech at 
Blackheath, i. 1014-1015; con- 
versations with Bright, i. 1015- 
1016; Collier a}>pointment, i. 
1010-1020 ; Ewelme appoint- 
ment, i. 1020-1021 ; licensing 
questions, i. 1024 ; repeal of law 
against ecclesiastical titles, ii. 
125. 

1872 . Unpopularity, i, 1021 ; 
cleavage in party, i. 1022 ; atti- 
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Gladstone, William Ewart — could. 

Career, chronological sequence of — 

{could .) — ■ 

tude of radicals, i. 1022-1024 ; 
Alabama case, ii. 17-19; indig- 
nation on American claims, ii. 
14 ; Act of Uniformity bill, ii. 
18; speech at King’s College 
council meeting, ii. 131 ; visit 
to Oxford, ii. 44-45 ; address at 
Liverpool on Strauss, ii. 132. 

1873. Irish University bill, 
ii. 44-53 ; letters to the Queen 
on retirement, ii. 50-51 ; min- 
isterial crisis, ii. 54-04, 831 ; 
letter to Bright, on education 
question, i. 934 ; ii. 825 ; speech 
against disestablishment, ii. GO- 
GO and note ; the Queen’s birth- 
day, ii. 30 ; death of Wilber- 
force, ii. 67 ; ministerial embar- 
rassments, ii. 68-73 ; becomes 
chancellor of exchequer, ii. 71, 
824 ; di8})ute as to vacating seat 
thereby, ii. 73-80 ; at Balmoral, 
ii. 80 ; engagement of his eldest 
daughter, ii. 80-81 ; at Ilawar- 
den, ii. 81-82 ; cabinet embar- 
rassments, ii. 82 ; marriage of 
his eldest daughter, ii. 83. 

1874. Financial plans, ii. 86, 
89-90, 95 ; question of dis- 
solution, ii, 87 et seq. ; electoral 
manifesto, ii. 95-97 ; speeches 
at Greenwich, etc., ii. 98 and 
note ; election, ii. 98 ; resigna- 
tion, ii. 100-101 and note’, offers 
of a peerage, ii. 101 -102 ; retire- 
ment from leadership, ii. 105- 
107, 111-114; death of 8ir 8. 
GJynne, ii. 108-109; Vatican 
decrees question, ii, 110, 117- 
120; visit to Munich, ii. 121- 
123 ; Vatican Decrees pam])hlet, 
ii. 123-125 ; its reception, ii. 
125-128. 

1875. Meeting of Metaphysi- 
cal Society, ii. 112; article in 
Quarterly Devie.w, ii. 128 ; more 
work on Vatican question, ii. 
128-129 ; Vaticanism pnhlislied, 
ii. 129 ; sale of house in Carlton 
House Terrace, ii. 130. 

1876. Letter to Herbert Glad- 
stone on Pitt’s finance, ii. 816; 
pamphlet on Bulgaria, ii. 159- 
162; speech at Blackheath, ii. 


ICO, 162 ; visits in the north, 
ii. 163-164 ; work at Hawarden, 
ii. 165 ; visit to Liverpool, ii. 
166 ; ‘ The Hellenic Factor in 
the Eastern Problem,’ ii* 166 ; 
St. James’s Hall meeting, ii. 
167 ; letter on denominational- 
ism, ii. 782. 

1877. Lessons in Massacre, ii. 
168, 170 ; visit to Darwin, ii. 
170 ; the five resolutions, ii. 
171-173; speech in parliament, 
ii. 173-176 ; visit to Birming- 
ham, ii. 178 ; views on Transvaal 
annexation, ii. 267, 268; visit 
to Ireland, ii. 179. 

1878. Hostile crowds, ii- 
182 ; declines to stand for 
Leeds, ii. 219 ; speech on treaty- 
making power, ii. 185 
speech on Anglb-Turkish con- 
vention, ii. 184-186; article on 
‘ England’s Mission/ ii. 187, 
189 ; literary work and emolu- 
ments, ii. 189; sits to Millais, 
ii. 189-190 ; visit of Argyll 
and Buskin to Hawarden, ii. 
190. 

1879. Invited to stand for 
Midlothian, ii. 192 ; agrees, ii. 
193; the campaign, ii. 195-204, 
267 ; day at Glasgow, ii. 198- 
200 ; from Glasgow to Hawar- 
den, ii. 204 ; reflections, ii. 205 ; 
correspondence on leadership, iir 
206-211. 

1880. At Hawarden, ii. 211, 
212 ; with his sister at Cologne, 
ii. 212 ; election address, ii. 
214-216; Midlothian campaign 
in general election, ii. 216-220 ; 
letter to Bosebeiy, ii. 221 ; to 
Argyll, ii. 223 ; conversations 
on leadership, ii. 224-225 ; inter- 
view with Hartington, ii. 229- 
232 ; with GranviSe and Hart- 
ington, ii. 232-233; audience of 
the Queen, ii. 234-236 ; con- 
struction of cabinet, ii, 236-238 ; 
personnel of cabinet, ii. 241- 
242, 832-833; anonymous article 
in Fortnightly Review, i. 979 
note\ parliamentary difficulties, 
ii. 244-245 ; budget, ii. 246 ; ill- 
ness, ii. 247 ; cruise in GrandtuUy 
Castle, ii. 247 ; Berlin treaty obli- 
gations, ii. 247-249 ; Bradlaugh 
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question, ii. 251 ttmq. ; question 
of Frere’s recall, ii. 262-204. 

1881. Colley’s correspondence, 
ii. 274 ; Boer overtures, ii. 275 ; 
Majuba, ii. 277-278; letters to 
the Queen, ii. 280 ; parlia- 
mentary attack, ii. 281-282 ; 
Transvaal commission, ii. 284 ; 
Coercion bill, ii. 289-290 ; ob- 
struction, ii. 292-293 ; Irish Land 
bill, ii. 293-297 ; letter to Gran- 
ville on home rule, ii. 297 ; visit 
to Leeds, ii. 299-301 ; agrees to 
imprisonment of Parnell, ii. 301 ; 
address to common council, ii. 
801 ; Egyptian question, ii. 314 
ei sefy. 

1882. Egyptian question, ii. 

318 et scq. ; letter to Forster, on 
Irish local government, ii. 298 ; 
communications from Parnell, 
ii. 304 ; letter to Forster on his 
resignation, ii. 306 ; to the Queen 
on Irish situation, ii. 306 ; 
Phoenix Park murders, ii. 307- 
309; public i)Osition, ii. 329-330; 
political jubilee, ii. 331 ; a}>- 

points Benson to see of Canter- 
bury, ii. 335-337 ; reconstruction 
of cabinet, ii. 339-341 ; letters 
to Bright on Egyptian policy, ii. 
324, 325 ; vexed with Bismarck, 
ii. 364. 

1883. Stay at Cannes, ii. 
342-344; interview with Cle- 
menceau, ii. 363 ; renewed oh'er 
of a peerage, ii. 344 ; at I’aris, 
ii. 345 ; at Sandringham, ii. 
345 ; objects to sending troo})s 
to Suakin, ii. 389; speech on 
Affirmation bill, i. 139 ; ii. 254, 
258-260, 347, 352; letter to 
Bright on ‘ Irish rebels ’ speech, 
ii. 351 ; cruise to Denmark, ii. 
355-357 ; speech a.t Kirkwall, 
ii. 357-358, 594 note-y Congo 
debate, ii. 350. 

1884. Agrees to send Gordon 
to evacuate Soudan, ii. 389, .391 
and note ^ ; advises disavowing 
him after his abandonment of 
instructions, ii. 396 ; opposes 
appointment of Zobeir, ii. 388 ; 
advises his appointment, ii. 
399 ; illness, ii. 399 and note., 
400, 402 ; views on relief expedi- 
tion for Gordon, ii. 402 ; Fran- 


chise bill, ii. 365-366, 380; 
speech on House of Lords, ii. 
368 ; memorandum on case be- 
tween Lords and Commons, ii. 
369 ; efforts at arrangement, 
ii. 371-373 ; re-introduction of 
Franchise Pill, ii. 376 ; con- 
ferences with Salisbury and 
Nortbcote, ii, 377-379; cabinet 
divisions, ii. 415 ; speech at 
Edinburgh on Transvaal, ii. 280 
note 

1885. On Cliarnberlain’s 
social programme, ii. 414; 
Acton’s letter on retirement, ii. 
412 ; Icarus death of Gordon, 
ii. 4U6, 412; letter in reply 
to the Queen’s telegram, ii. 
407 ; memorandum on military 
position ill the Soudan, ii. 

418- 419, 837-841 ; on Russian 
.action in Afghanistan, ii, 418; 
three cabinets on Soudan, ii. 

419- 420; speech on war-supply 

for Afghanistan, ii. 424 ; 
cabinet difficulties, ii. 425-426 ; 
budget, ii. 427, 440 ; cabinet 
disagreements on Ireland, ii. 
430-4.15 ; letter to the Queen on 
Irish p(tlicy, ii. 4, ‘>2 ; intimation 
reganiing (’rimes Act, ii. 428 ; 
letter to Haiti ngton on cabinet 
crisis, ii. 436 ; ministerial crisis, 
ii. 443-148 ; audience of the 
(hieeii, ii. 445 ; offer of an earl- 
dom, ii. 449-450; defeated on 
budget, ii. 440 ; suddenness of 
defeat, ii. 442; resigns, ii. 
440 ; letters to tbe Queen, ii. 
439, 443 ; letters on advance 
in Irish situation, ii. 455- 
456 ; throat troubles, ii. 456 ; 
cruise in the ^unheam, ii, 
457-458 ; election address, ii. 
4(J0 ; conversation with Cham- 
berlain, ii. 4,37-439 ; considera- 
tion of Home Rule question, ii. 
474-482 ; letter to tbc (,)ueen on 
Crimes Act discussions, ii. 439 ; 
work on books — miscellaneous 
reading — rejily to Jb-ville, ii. 
487 ; Midlothian spceclu's, ii. 
487-488 ; electi<m, ii. 487 ; r'ou- 
sideratious of Irish situation, 
ii. 496-499, 501-504, 506, 508- 
516 ; tenders support to Lord 
Salisbury, ii. 498-500, 524 ; 
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Gladstone, William Ewart — co7itd. 
Career^ cJironological sequence of 
- — [coutd.) 

unauthorisedpublicationof home 
rule Bcheine, ii. 504 and note, 
505 ; party urgency for action, 
ii. 507 ; renewal of intercourse 
with Manning, ii. 5*21; birth- 
day, ii. 521. 

1886 . Political rumours, ii. 
510 ; begins tin; session, ii. 
521 ; comments on Hartington’s 
communication, ii. 522 ; atti- 
tude towards liome rule, ii. j 
523 ; debate on the address, ii. j 
524-52S ; supports Ceilings’ 
ameiidmeiit, ii, 528 ; accepts 
the (Queen’s commission, ii. 530 ; 
to Osborne, ii. 530 ; formation 
of government, ii. 531 and note, 
536 and not(''^ ; preparation of 
bills, ii. 538 ; difficulties in 
cabinet, ii. 542-574, 546; in- 
terview with J’arnell, ii. 545- 
540 ; introduction of ironic 
Rule bill, ii. 550-552; violent 
hostility of opjioueuts, ii. 561- 
562 ; conversation wdth ilright, 
ii. 506; '’trenuous efforts for the 
bill, ii. 571 ; letter from Bright, 
ii, 567 ; Panieirs letter, ii. 

573- 574; party meeting at 
foreign office, ii. 572-573 ; 
second meeting with Parnell, ii. 
571 ; replies to Hieks Beach, ii. 

574- 575 ; speech on night of the 
division, ii. 578-580; decide.s 
for dissolution, ii. 581 ; elec- 
tioneering, ii. 582-585 ; elected 
for Midlothian and for Leith, 
ii. 584 ; letter to the (^ueen, ii. 
584 ; deeiiles for resignation, ii. 
586-587 ; final audience of the 
Queen, ii. 587-588 ; views on 
Chamlierlain’s 7/oyg /.si article, ii. 
608 ; at Tegernsee, ii. 501-592 ; 
speaks on Tenants Relief bill, ii. 

593 ; at Ilawarden, ii. 593 ; 
article on Loe.ksley Hall, ii. ,593- 

594 ; attitndc towards plan of 
campaign, ii. 610-612; birth- 
day, ii. 594-595. 

1887 . Letters to Acton, ii. 
595-599 ; at Saiidringliam, (!am- 
hridge, Hawaiden, Dollis Hill, 
Windsor, ii. 625 ; speech on 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 


land) bill, ii. 615 and 
on introduction of closure, ii. 
617 ; on Mitch elstown, ii. 620 ; 
llohert Elsmere article, ii. SOB- 
GOO 5 tour in South Wales, ii. 
626-627 ; visit to Florence, ii. 
627. 

1888 . Attitude towards Par- 
nell commission, ii. 638-639 ; 
sympathy with Parnell, ii. 648 ; 
speech on report of the commis- 
sion, ii. 648-651 ; speech at Bir- 
mingham, ii. 627-629; speech 
on Ireland, ii. 629; visit to 
Naples, ii. 653. 

1889. Reasons for not visiting 
Rome, ii. 653-655 ; Old Testa- 
ment studies, ii. 655-656 ; 
golden wedding anniversary, ii. 
657 ; Parneirs visit to Hawar- 
den, ii. 660, 685-686. 

1890 . Letter on General 
Gordon, ii. 409 ; visit to Oxford, 
ii. 660-661 ; death of Newman 
and Dbllinger, ii. 661 ; viows on 
Parnell’s position, ii. 669-673, 
675-677, 680, 683-684 ; Parnell 
leadershii> question, ii. 690, 
692-693, 695-698 ; memoranda 
on Parnell leadership question, 
ii. 683-685 ; meeting at Lord 
Rendel’s, ii. 674 ; letter to 
Morley on Parnell leadership, 
ii. 676; urges publication of 
letter, ii. 680-681 ; speaks at 
Bassetlaw, ii. 692 ; Morley’s 
vi.sit to Hawarden, ii. 692-694 ; 
communications with Irish party 
towards an understanding, ii. 
695-696 ; speech of condolence, 
with the Speaker, ii. 696. 

1891 . Death of Granville, ii. 
702 ; death of his eldest sou, ii.' 
700 ; Basque — Glenalmond — 
Newcastle programme, ii. 702 ; 
Biarritz, ii. 703 et seq. ; birth- 
day, ii. 717. 

1892 . Biarritz, ii. 720 et seq . ; 
to the Riviera, ii. 729; re- 
elected for Midlothian, ii. 732; 
formation of cabinet, ii. 734- 
735 note ; Home Rule bill, ii, 
736. 

1893. Home Rule bill, ii. 740 
et seq. ; reply to Chamberlain, 
ii. 739-740 ; at Biarritz, ii. 744, 
748. 
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1894. Advocates dissolution 
on Lords question, ii. 745 ; 
naval estimates, ii. 746-748 ; 
return to England, ii. 749 ; last 
cabinet, ii. 750-751 ; last speech 
in parliament, ii. 753-752; at 
Windsor, ii. 752-754 ; letter of 
resignation, ii. 754 ; the Queen’s 
reply, ii. 755 ; letter to Sir H. 
Ponsonby, ii. 756, 

1895-1898. Literary work, ii. 
760-761 ; speeches at Chester 
and Liverpool, ii. 761-762; last 
diary entry, ii. 768; visit to 
Cannes, ii. 76.S ; last meeting 
with the Queen, ii. 764 ; vi.sit 
to Butterstone, ii. 765 ; illness, 
ii. 765-7(58 ; visit to Cannes, ii. 
766 ; to Bournemouth, ii. 766 ; 
at Hawarden, ii. 766-768 ; 
death, ii. 768 ; parliamentary 
tributes, ii. 76S-771 ; foreign 
tributes, ii. 771-773 ; funeral, 
ii. 773. 

Characteristics : — 

Ambition for noble ends, i. 218. 
Caution — suspense of judgment, 

i. 309, 370, 418, 547 ; h. 58.3. 
Concentration, i. 186, 190, 255 ; 

ii. 328. 

Considerateness, i. 195, 339, 
364 ; ii. 096, 

Continuity,!. 190. 
Conversational charm, i. 814; 
ii. 169, 722. 

Co-operation, aptitude for, i. 
189-190. 

Copiousness, ii. .35, 742. 

Courage, i. 188, 218, 880; ii. 
284. 

Courtesy, i. 213; ii. 24, 140, 
170. 

Deference to colleagues, ii. 23- 
24, 28, 100, 243, 244, 737, 
770. 

Detachment — alacrity of mind 
— freedom of judgment, i. 
802 ; ii. 170. 

Disregard of appearances — re- 
gard for things rather than 
persons, i. 357, 999 ; ii. 776, 
777, 780. 

Duality of disposition, i. 2, 18, 
189, 264. 

Eloquence — oratorical power, i. 
191-195, 261, 410, 675, 688- 
689, 757 ; ii. 47, 174 absence 


of bitterness, i. 503 ; battle- 
cry element, ii. 200 ; flramatic 
force, ii. 197, 202, 740 ; lofty 
tone, i. 5, 14 ; ii. 552 ; per- 
suasiveness, i. 440 ; }»liysical 
resources, i. 1014; ii. 201, 
300, 331, 578, 740. 

Essentials, grasp of, ii. 294, 571, 
()li. 

Excitability of temperament — 
nervous sensibility, i, 83, 103, 
434, 674, 745, 75.3, 774, 1015; 
ii. 101, 17.3, 184, 239, 258, 
341-342, 410, 530. 

Family feeling, i. 95-96, 3.39. 

(Gaiety of mind, i. 188. 

Cravity of temperament, i. 212. 

(jlrowth, mental, continuance of, 
i. 207-208, 

Humanity, ii. 163, 169, 203, 204. 

Hurry, i. 186-187, 380. 

Idealism, i. 197-198, 255. 

Imagination , moral and political, 

i. 189, 255, 690; ii. 162, 484, 

780 . 

Impulsiveness, i. 782, 837. 

Industry, i, 186, 102, 197, 895 ; 

ii. 29, 328, 538, 73(> ; in 
juiblic duties, i. 101-102; ii, 
26, 30, 246-247, 350, 593, 
736. 

Intellectual curiosity, limits of, 
i. 202, 209. 

Intensity, ii. 171. 

Irritability, i. 862. 

Lancashire temperament, i, 192, 
675, 694. 

Inbcrty, iirstinct for, see Liberty. 

Loyalty to colleagues, ii. 207- 
209,211. 227, 350. 

Magnanimity, i. 682. 

Missionary temper, i. 231. 

Modesty, ii, 1 69. 

Musical ability, i. 08. 

Nature, delight in, i, 914; ii. 
718, 719. 

Opportuneness, sense of, i, 1 90, 
874-875 ; ii. 4?(8, 516, 749, 
779. 

Optimism-- conhdence, i. 218, 
312, 364, 611, 630, 899 ; ii, 
594. 

Orderliness, i. 206 ; ii. 328. 

Over-refining — subtlety — ‘ so- 
phistry,’ i. 105, 210-212, 354, 
.359, 453,516, 688 ; ii. 4 , 198, 
425. 
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Gladstone, William Ewart — contd. 

Characteristics — continued. 

Patience, ii. 425, 538, 696, 737. 

Patriotism, i. 617. 

Practical altitude, i. 67, 195, 
206; ii. 155, 161, 32S. 

Perauiial questions, dislike of, ii. 
70, 095, 696. 

Quietude, desire for, i. 187. 

Religious temper, i. 2-4, 31, 56- 
57, 84, 200-201, 204 ; lixity 
of dogmatic views, i. 1 53, 207 ; 
religious growth, i. 160-162 ; 
leanings towards clerical call- 
ing, i. 323-324, 382, 383 ; ii. 
793-799. 

Reserve, i. 1!)6-197, 376. 

Resignation, i. 215-217. 

Scrupulosity, i. 261. 

Self-control, i. 189, 196; ii. 435, 
538. 

Self-distrust, i. 190-191. 

Simplicitv — trustfulness, i. 194, 
197, 2()4 ; ii. 178, 780. 

Sincerity — integrity, i. 193, 194, 
261, 410, 440; ii. 139, 162, 
721, 779. 

Slowuess of mental development, 
i. 14, 198, 529; of judgment, 
i. 453. 

Tact, ii. 340. 

Tenacity of purpose, i. 315, 072, 
676, 693, 772, 8-1], 845; ii. 12, 
23, 177, 269, 426, 449, 571. 

Tolerance, i. 316-317 ; ii. 24, 40, 
125, 143, 252-253, 2.58. 

Tradition, reverence for, i. 201- 
202, 209. 

Unity of purpose, i. 200. 

Versatility, i. 184, 802 ; ii. 695, 
707. 

Vital energy, i. 185 ; ii. 300, 738. 

Vivacity, ii. 201. 

Walking, fondness for, i. 1 16. 

Will-pow er, i. 185, 189, ^70. 

Eyesight, didicnlties w itli, i. Ill, 

138, 140, 142, 11.3, 3 73, 185, 

230 ; catarai;t, ii. 732, 746, 755, 

757-759. 


Gladstone, Mrs, W. E.(wife), on Glad- 
stone’s duality, i. 189 ; ancestry 
of, i. 223 ; to possess Hawardeu 
Castle for life, i. 344; at Oxford 
(1848), i. 377 ; at Hagley, i. 572; 
foreign travel prescribed for, i. 
596 ; Wood’s conversations with, 
i. 623, 624 ; at Newcastle (1862), 
i. 712 ; intimacy of, with Duchess 
of Sutherland, i. 817 ; medical 
skill of, i. 824 ; appears to rioters, 
i. 845 ; accompanies Gladstone to 
Midlothian, ii. 195 ; to Cannes 
(1882), ii. 342 ; has news of 
Cavendish murder, ii. 307 ; visit 
to Jliarritz, ii. 703 ; on necessity 
for her husband’s hearing both 
sides, ii. 719; eightieth birthday, 
i. 486 ; Rosebery’s tribute to, ii. 
771; death of, ii. 773; W. E. 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 187, 215, 
233, 272-275, 276, 285, 335-336, 
339-340, 355, 383-384, 436-439, 
445, 480 481 and note^ 619, 

570-573, 575, 655, 772-776, 777, 
786, 788, 1012-1013; ii. 108, 111, 
130, 131, 355, 426, 592, 660. 

W. H. (son), birth of, i. 227 ; 

letters to, on Hawarden estate, 
i. 340-343, 344-349 ; parliamentary 
career of, i. 346, 348 ; Gladstone 
unwilling to bequeath a title to, 

i. 384 ; speech at his father’s Lan- 
cashire candidature, i. 781 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on ecclesiastical 
affairs, i. 793 ; letter on dissolu- 
tion (1874), ii. 95; Worcester- 
shire candidature of (1880), ii. 222 ; 
return to Hawarden after election, 

ii. .225 ; death of, ii. 700 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 732, 773 ; ii 
18,211,212, 225. 

Glanville, cited, i. 209 and note 

Glasgow, Gladstone’s inaugural 
address at (1879), ii. 198-199; 
public meetings, i. 591-692; ii. 
843. 

Gleaniny.% preparation of, ii. 189 ; 
later series of, ii. 761. 


Family and gnm.alugy of, i. 7-9 | Glcdstanes, family of, i. 8-9 and note^ 
and note, 16 on<1 note,-, 17 votta. j 16 and note'^. 

Horoscope of, i. 197. \ Glenalmond, i. 230-231 ; ii, 702, 

Letters of, characteristics of, i. 6, Glenelg, Lord, i. 144, 362. 

814, Glyiine, Lady, i. 274, 341. 

Residences of, i. 232-233 note ; ii. Catherine {see also Gladstone, 

131 note. Mrs. W. E.), Gladstone’s engage- 

Verses by, i. 38, 63 7iote, 118. ment to, i. 222. 
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Glynne, Henry, i. 342-344. 

■ Sir Stephen, Gladstone’s travels 

with, i. 173; candidature of, in 
Flintshire, i. 239 ; financial affairs 
of, i. 337 et atq. ; repulsed at elec- 
tion (1857), i* ; munificence* 
of, i. 829 ; death of, ii. 108 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 223, 90S, 913, 
1007 note\ 1019; ii. 18, 26, 29, 
54, 84. 

Goderich, Lord, i. 75, 431, 543. 

Goethe, i. 159, 202; ii. 75, 142. 

Gordon, Colonel, i. 228- 

Arthur, see Stanmore. 

General, advises evacuation of 

Soudan, ii. 387-388, 393-394 ; 
suggested for the work, ii. 389 ; 
previous career of, ii. 389 note ; 
agrees to policy of evacuation, ii. 
390, 393-395 ; characteristics of, 
ii. 391 ; popular feeling for, ii. 
392, 396 ; changes his plans, ii. 
392 ; appointed temporarily gover- 
nor-general of Soudan, ii. 392; 
instructions of, ii. 393, 394, 835 ; 
views of, on the situation, ii. 393, 
395 ; request regarding Zobeir, ii. 
395-400 ; shows Khedive’s secret 
firman, ii. 400-402 and note^; 
reports himself safe, ii. 402 ; re- 
lief expeditions to, contemplated, 
ii. 402-404 ; Nile expedition to, 
despatched, ii. 405 ; death of, ii. 
406 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
409 ; Gladstone’s views of appoint- 
ment of, ii. 417, 436. 

Gorham case, i. 316, 378-381, (532. 

Gorres, Dr., i. 319-320 and 7ioU'^. 

Gortchakoff, i. 649, 977, 9S4, 9S7 
note, 988, 989. 

Goschen, G. J., included in Russell 
cabinet (1865), i. 790 and note^y 
on Irish Church bill, i. 908 ; bill 
of, for throwing open all lay 
degrees, i. 947 ; on civil service 
reform, i. 949 ; president of poor 
law board (1868), ii. 823; Local 
Rating bill of, i. 1011, 1022 ; first 
lord of admiralty (1871), ii. 824; 
considered for exchequer (1873), 
ii. 71 ; opposition support of, i. 
472r473 ; opposes reduction of 
estimates (1874), ii. 91-92 ; at 
Constantinople, ii. 248-249 ; on 
Soudan question, ii. 415, 416 ; 
votes with conservatives on 
Collings’ amendment, ii. 528 ; 


against home rule, ii. 631 note, 
634 ; defeated in Edinburgh, ii. 
583 ; chancellor of exchequer 
(1886), ii. 604 ; compared with 
Hartington, ii. 606 ; urged by 
Hartington to join the govern- 
ment, ii. 607 ; budget (1887), ii. 
625 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 106, 
111, 112, 171, 233, 460, 608, 
823-824. 

Goulburn, Henry, ai)pointed chan- 
cellor of exchequer, i. 240 ; attitude 
of , towards repeal, i. 283 ; towards 
Lord Derby, i. 419 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 271, 420, 472. 

Government Annuities bill, i. 686- 
687, 759. 

powers, i. 304. 

Gower, Leveson, ii. 67 note, 

Lord Ronald, i, 817. 

Grafton, Duke of, ii. 75. 

Graham, General, ii, 810. 

Sir James : — 

Chronolo(pj — Reform advocated by, 
i. 143 ; corn la’^ s defended by, 
i. 114, 249 ; resigns on Irish 
church question, i, 154 ; esti- 
mate of Reel, i. 248, 263 ; atti- 
tude towards protection, i. 253, 
352 ; bill on Irish colleges, ii. 
42 ; snj)ports Reel on repeal, i. 
28.3 ; views on RceFs eulogium 
of Cobden, i, 205, 296 ; on I’eel’s 
changes of policy, i. 296 ; on 
Disraeli's agricultural distress 
motion, i. 354-350 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368 ; x>apul aggression 
question, i, 407 ; Riisseirs pro- 
posal to include, i. 416 ; decides 
for Russell rather than Derby, 
i. 418-421 and note, 423, 424; 
views on Gladstone’s attitude to 
Disraeli, i. 432 ; Russell’s atti- 
tude towards, i. 444 ; refuses 
chancellorship cxcheixuer, i, 
447-44S ; on Gladstone’s repre- 
sentation of Oxford, i. 453 ; on 
Gladstone's budget, i. 465, 466; 
misgivings of, i. 466, 467 ; on 
Naj)oleon iii., i. 485 ; on Peel- 
ites’ position regarding Palmer- 
ston, i. 534 ; oi)j)ose8 Roe- 
buck’s ])roposal, i. 538 ; resigns, 
i. 539 ; reason for resigning, i. 
542 ; efforts for jjeace, i. 546 ; 
Gladstone’s relations with, i. 
551, 559 ; jiosition of, contrasted 
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Graham, Sir James — continued. 
Chronology — continued. 

with Gladstone’s, i. 555 ; dis- 
courages Gladstone’s communi- 
cating with Derby, i. 652, 656 ; 
views of, on reconstructed 
government, i. 561 ; on Divorce 
bill, i. 571; uneasiness regard- 
ing Gladstone, i. 581 ; on party 
relationships, i. 584 and note ; 
Disraeli’s attitude towards, i. 
584, 587 ; inclines to (jlladstone’s 
joining Derby, i. 586, 590, 591 ; 
in sympathy with Palmerston’s 
government, i. 628 ; on Russell’s 
despatch regarding Italy, i. 650; 
death of, i. 721-722. 

Debating method of, i. 195. 
Estimate of, i. 407-408. 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 248, 
250 ; ii. 705 ; his estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 186, 804 ; Glad- 
stone contrasted with, i. 407 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 126, 177, 
288, 248, 258, 278, 275, 298, 
405 note, 41 8, 420, 445, 446, 449, 
482, 490, 492, 511, 526, 585, 
53G, 560, 566, 576, 598, 595 
596, 618, 664, 671, 828, 936. 

Gramont, Due de, i. 959-962, 964, 
968, 970, 971. 

Grant, General, ii. 14. 

G., Gladstone’s godfalhor, i. 7. 

Granville, Lord : — 

Chronology — On cession of Canada, 
i. 402 note ; on Gladstone’s bud- 
get, i. 4r»6 ; on Peel ites’ refusal 
to join J’almerston, i. 535 ; tries 
to form a governmenfi, i. 625 ; 
French treat}'-, i. (ioli ; Paper 
Duties bill, i. 667, 671 ; letter 
to Ghnlstone on his leadership, 
i. 806; against vote of conlideJice 
after Iveform defeat, i. 84 1 ; 
on Gladst(jne’s Chapter uf Anlo- 
biogra]>!iy, i. 8S3-8S4 ; <*olonial 
secretary (1868), ii. 828 ; Irish 
Church bill, i. 895 896, 903- 
905, 908-1G3 ; ii. 824 ; foreign 
secretary (1870), i. 958; ii. 823 ; 
efforts to avert Franco-Pmssian 
war, i. 959-904, 969 ; depre- 
cates Gladstone’s absenoe, ii. 
30; Gladstone’s daily confer- 
ences with, i. 972 ; on annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
982 ; on Black Sea provisions of 


Treaty of Paris, i. 983-985, 989 ; 
on Collier appointment, i. 1017 ; 
on Alabama case, ii. 11, 18, 
19 ; opposes honours for Mill, 
ii. 38 ; consultations with, on 
ministerial crisis, ii. 64-56, 
60 ; at Hawarclen (1873), ii, 
82 ; advocates resignation 
before assembling, ii. 100 ; 
on question of leadership, ii. 
112 ; on Italian view of Vatican 
Decreccs pamphlet, ii.l28; reports 
Disraeli’s proposed resignation, 
ii. 158 ; on Bulgarian question, 
ii. 158, 160, 164, 172 ; views 
on the party vote, ii. 176 ; 
succession of, to power, foretold 
by Gladstone, ii. 190; approves 
Gladstone’s Midlothian candida- 
ture, ii. 192, 193 ; views on 
leadership, ii. 209-210 and note^ 
228-229, 232 ; omission of, by 
the Queen, disapproved by Glad- 
stone, ii. 230 ; foreign secretary 
(1880), ii. 233, 234, 832; 

Smyrna demonstration affair, 
ii. 24 8 ; Egyptian question 
(1881-82), ii. 314, 316-320, 327; 
letter to Gladstone on renewed 
offer of peerage, ii. 344 ; 
conferences on Pranchise hill, 
ii. 377, 378 ; correspondence, 
etc., on evacuation of Soudan, 
ii. 387, 389 and notc^y 392 and 
note, 397 note 399, 400 note, 
402, 404 ; agrees to send Gordon 
to Soudan, ii. 390 ; at his oeud- 
off, ii. 390 note ; Gladstone’s 
conversations with, on Ireland 
(May ^85), ii. 431-432; favours 
plan of central board for Ireland, 
ii. 4 34 ; on Gladstone’s refusal 
of an earldom, ii, 450 ; con’e- 
.spondence with, on relations 
to liberal party, ii. 472-478; 
at Hawarden and Chats worth, 
ii. 601 ; Gladstone’s consulta- 
tions with, ii. 501, 503, 508; 
view of Irish situation, ii. 508 ; 
Gladstone’s memorandum, ii. 
510-512 ; declines requesting 
Gladstone to convene late 
cabinet, ii. 509 ; colonial secre- 
tary, ii. 637 note ; declares for 
home rule, ii. 531 and note, 
534 ; prefers home rule to 
(ffiamherlain’s Irish scheme, ii. 
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531 ; Gladstone consults with, 
on birthday dinner, ii. 562 ; 
golden wedding presentation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, ii. 658 ; 
meeting at Lord llendel’s on 
Parnell affair, ii. 674 notei death 
of, ii. 702. 

Brevity of letters of, ii. 134. 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 
22 j loyalty to, ii. 207-20J), 
211, 227 ; his estimate of Glad- 
stone, ii, 23 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 922, 923, 934, 1009, 1015 ; 
ii. 87, 111, 163, 164, 171, 195, 
297, 323, 333, 341, 343-345, 
353, 371, 411, 414, 415, 450, 
456, 476, 501, 508-510, 522, 

653. 

Temporising tendency of, ii. 210. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 415, 458, 
492, 493, 495 624, 633, 

740, 754, 823, 867, 874, 878, 
917, 931 ; ii. 18, 25, 67, 70, 81, 
85, 92, 93, 101, 110, 127, 165, 
224-225, 244, 342, 352, 426, 

654, 793-794, S06, 82.3. 

Grattan, Henry, ii. 197, 553-554, 

579. 

Gray, Sir John, i. 920. 

Greece ; — 

Berlin treaty’s provisions regard- 
ing, ii, 247, 249. 

Don Pacifico case, i. 368-371 and 
note^ 372, 874. 

Ionian Islands desirous of union 
with, i. 699, 602-605, 614; ceded 
to, i. 620. 

Gladstone’s budget (1800) popular 
in, i. 663 ; Gladstone’s political 
jubilee commemorated by, ii. 
33 1 ; tribute at hi.s death, ii. 
772. 

Salisbury policy regarding, ii, 
765. 

Thessaly and E[>irus desired for, 
hv I^alnaerston and Russell, 
ii. 184. 

Greeks, position of, in relation to 

Turkey, i. 477. 

Green, J. H., i. 455. 

J. R., ii. 169. 

Greenwich : — 

Dockyard suppressed, i. 1008. 

Gladstone’s election for (1868), 
i. 885 and noted ; speech at, i. 
1005 ; dispute as to vacating 
seat by^ becoming clianeellor of 


exchequer (1873), ii. 73-80 ; 
manifesto to (1874), ii. 95-97 ; 
election for, ii. 98 ; election 
address, ii. 98 and note; refusal 
to stand for (1879), ii. 192. 
Greenwood, F., ii. 226 note. 

Greg, W. R., i. 46. 

Gregory vit.. Pope, ii. 124. 

XVI., Pope, ii. 302. 

Grenville, Lord, i. 1 04, 223 and note ^ 
293, 445. 

Thomas, i. 223 note h 

George, i. 223 and note 

G reswell, Richard, i. 330, 409. 
Greville, A,, ii. 71 note. 

0., i. 121 note, 243, 470, 663; 

ii, 059. 

Grevy, M., ii. 345. 

Grey, General, Gladstone’s letter to, 
on foreign policy, i. 950 ; Glad- 
stone’s appreciation of, ii. 750. 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 733, 

737, 886, 901 ; ii. 713. 

Lord, di.ssolution by (1831), i. 

! 09 ; resignation of (1832), ii. 832 ; 

I government of, l)roken up (1834), 
! i. 113, 154 ; attitude of, towards 
' Lord J. Russell, i, 297 ; refuses 
office (1845), i. 367, 878 ; Al- 
thorp and Russell oi3posed to, 
i, 430 ; Taylor’s estimate of, ii. 
728 ; otherwise nuuitioned, i. 75, 
77, 104, 222, 241, 418, 543, 

872 ; ii. 44, 227, 403, 529 note, 
775. 

— — . Lord do, nee Ripon, 

(Sir George, defends slave 

apprenticeship law, i. 146 ; homo 
secretary ( 1 855), i. 540 note ; leader- 
.sliip of (Jominoiis by, desired by 
Gladstone, i. 786-787, 833 ; esti- 
mate of Gladstone, i. 808 ; declines 
to join Gladstone’s cabinet (1868), 
i. 887 ; on Irish Land bill (1870), 

i. 929 ; otherwise niciiiioued, i. 
190, 297, 361 note^, 576, 667, 734, 

738, 739 ; ii. 9, 4 3, 8 5 5-816. 
Grilhm’s dining club, i. 227-228, 

2:{9. 

Grosveuor, Lady, ii. 76>3. 

Lord, i. 829, 835-836, 839, 

Lord R., ii. 509, 510. 

Grote, George, i. 200, 1000, 1004; 

ii. 38. 

Mrs., cited, ii. 243. 

Guizot, F.-P.-G., on state of Italy, i. 
398 ; Aberdeen’s letter to, i. 449 ; 
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Guizot, F.-P.-G. — continued, 
estiinate of Cavour, i. 640-641 ; 
letters from, ii. 141, 146; sends 
Gladstone his Peel, ii. 146 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 163, 229, 371, 
734, 736, 854, 874. 

Gurdou, Mr., ii. 76. 

Gurney, Samuel, i. 46 1 , 

Gurwood, Colonel, i. 228. 

Haddo, i. 137, 594. 

Halifax, Viscount (Charles Wood), 
on Gladstone’s budget (1853), i. 
465, 466, 468 ; budgets of, criti- 
cised by Gladstone, i. 470 ; first 
lord of admiralty, i. 540 note ; 
objects to French treaty project, 
i. 655 ; on Paper Duties bill, i. 
665, 667, 67 1 ; estimate of finan- 
cial statements of, i. 689 ; created 
viscount (1866), i. 856 note’, 
views on condition of liberal 
party (1867), i. 802 ; on Glad- 
stone’s position in the House, i. 
863 ; declines Irish vice-royalty, 

i. 887 ; on Irish Church bill, i. 
912 ; Alabama case, ii. 9, 19 ; 
appreciation of Gladstone, ii. 72; 
Lord Privy Real (1870), ii. 823; 
on defections of liberal party, 

ii. 44 ; on the (^Ireenwich seat 
question, ii. 79 ; on election of 
1874, ii. 102 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 222, 297, 420 and note^, 
458, 491, 492, 521, 623, 624, 997; 
ii. 112, 806, 814-815. 

Hall, Jane, i. 16, 

Newman, i. 708. 

Hallam, Arthur, Gladstone’s friend- 
ship with, i. 39-42, 66-67 ; In 
Memoriam stanzas descriptive of, 
i. 39 note ; estimate of Gladstone, 
i. 95 ; death of, i. 108 ; Gladstone’s 
mourning for, i. 108-109 112; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 34, 37, 54. 

Henry, i. 112, 137, 220, 230, 

329 ; ii. 716. 

Henry (jiinr.), i, 229-230. 

Hamilton, 10th Duke of, i. 102. 

11th Duke of, i. 827 ; ii. 725. 

E. W., ii. 101, 351, 545 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, ii. 450. 

Lord George, i. 898. 

Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, 

Gladstone’s friendship with, i. 
54, 161 ; Gladstone’s letter to, 
on Essays and Jievle^m judgment. 


i. 798 ; Gladstone's letter to, on 
state-aided education, i. 933; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 78, 111, 235. 

Hamilton, Sir William, i. 51. 

Hammond, E., i. 958 ; ii. 19. 

Hampden, Dr., Oxford estimate of 
(1829), i. 57 ; Gladstone examined 
by, in science, i. 78 ; attack' on 
(1836), i. 161, 167, 316; Glad- 
stone’s early views regarding, i. 
161, 167 ; Gladstone’s letter to, 
i. 168 ; made a bishop, i. 377. 

Lord (H. B. W. Brand), advice 
of, on Eeform bill, i. 836, §41 ; 
Gladstone’s consultations with, i. 
844, 845 ; Gladstone’s letter to, 
from Rome,i. 851, 856; from Paris, 
i. 855 ; dinner to, i. 868-869; defines 
situation on Education bill (1870), 
i. 938 ; on Collier appointment, 

i. 1019: on session of 1872, i. 
1024 ; on Irish university debate, 

ii. 53 ; on Disraeli’s tactics, ii. 
54 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
the Greenwich seat question, ii. 
75 ; reply regarding writ, ii. 78 ; 
forecast of general election (1880), 
ii. 213; on parliament of 1880, 
ii. 242; the Bradlaugh question, ii, 
252-253, 256-257 ; actionof, against 
obstruction, ii. 292-293 ; views on 
obstruction, ii. 57, 297 ; on Bright’s 
‘Irish rebels’ speech, ii. 362 
letter from, ii. 697. 

-John, i. 413-414. 

Haiibury, E. W., ii. 666 and note i. 

Handley, W. F., i. 92-93. 

Harcourt, L. V., i. 72. 

Sir William, on Foreign 

Enlistment Act, ii. 7 note ; 
solicitor- general, ii. 71 note, 78; 
on the Greenwich seat question, 
i. 470; home secretary, ii. 832; 
speech on Khartoum vote of cen- 
sure, ii. 416 ; Gladstone’s consul- 
tation with, ii. 628; declares for 
home rule, ii. 631 note ; round 
table conference convened by, ii.^ 
604, 606-608 and note ; chancellor 
of exchequer (1886), ii. 636, 637 
note ; party loyalty of, ii. 636, 
604 ; meeting at Lord Eendel’s on 
Parnell affair, ii. 674 note-, chan- 
cellor of exchequer (1892), ii. 735 
note', at last cabinet council, ii. 
751 ; tribute to Gladstone, ii. 

. 770; otherwise mentioned, ii. 210; 
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307, 345, 346, 459, 508, 510, 513, 
627, 669, 672, 673, 681. 

Harditjge, Lord, i. 122, 351 note\ 
420, 432, 549 ; ii. 799. 

Hardwicke, 4th Earl of, i. 561. 

1st Earl of (1753), i. 567. 

Hardy, €rathorne, opposes Gladstone 
at Oxford, i. 778-779 and note, 
783 ; on Irish Church bill, i. 898 ; 
Bentinck’s appeal to, ii. 52. 

Harrison, B., i. 59 ?iote, 78, 111. 

F., ii. 132. 

Archdeacon, ii. 30. 

Harrowby, Lord, i. 75, 132, 902 ; ii. 
109. 

Hartington, Lord, moves vote of 
censure on Derby government, i. 
625 arid note j postmaster- 
general (1868), ii. 823 ; Irish 
secretary (1870), ii. 823 ; ballot 
bill of, i. 1002 ; suggested as 
leader, ii. 106; accepts leadership 
(1874), ii. 114 ; Gladstone’s loyalty 
to, ii. 207-208, 211, 227 ; views on 
leadership, ii. 2 lOci/ic^wo/^', 228-232 ; 
audience at Windsor and interview 
with Gladstone, ii. 229-232 ; sug- 
gested for India ofhce, ii. 233, 
235; Indian sei^retary (1880), ii. 
833 ; war secretary (1882), ii. 390, 
833 ; compared with Palmerston, 
ii, 242 ; on local option motion, ii. 
245 ; on evacuation of Candahar, ii. 
249 ; opposes annexation of Trans- 
vaal, ii. 267, 268 ; on withdrawal 
from Egypt (1882), ii. 360; nego- 
tiations with conservative leaders 
on Franchise bill, ii. 373-374, 
376, 378; against Franchise exten- 
sion in Ireland, ii. 381 ; agrees to 
send Gordon to Soudan, ii. 390 ; 
views on relief of garrisons, ii. 
390 ; defence of government, ii. 
403 and noie^; readiness to send 
troops, ii. 404 ; Queen’s telegram 
to, ii. 407 ; at Holker, ii. 400, 
411; on avoidance of liberal rup- 
ture, ii. 411 ; defends the govern- 
ment against vote of censure, ii. 
416 ; opposes plan of central board 
for Ireland, ii. 434 ; Gladstone’s 
letter to, on cabinet crisis (May 
*85), ii. 436 ; presides at banquet 
to Lord Spencer, ii. 454 ; views 
on conservative repudiation of 
Spencer’s policy, ii. 455 ; friction 
with Parnell, ii. 460, 481 ; friction 
VOL. II. 


with Chamberlain, ii, 466, 528 ; 
opposes home rule, ii, 473, 507, 
513, 531 ; Gladstone’s letters to, 
on Irish policy, ii. 480, 502, 513, 
reproaches Chamberlain for in- 
discretion at the elections, ii. 491; 
attends banquet at Belfast, ii. 492 ; 
Granville’s visit to, ii. 501 ; letters 
to Gladstone and to his chairman 
on Irish situation, ii. 500 ; letter 
to the Times, ii. 509, 510, 513 ; 
Parnell’s attitude towards, ii. 51 5 
announces possibility of counter- 
declaration, ii. 522 ; votes with 
conservatives on Collings’ amend- 
ment, ii. 528 ; declines to join 
Gladstone’s cabinet, ii. 532 ; ex- 
planatory letter, ii. 533 ; Eighty 
club speech, ii. 533 note ; speech 
on second reading of Home Rule 
bill, ii. 541 note^, 553 ; at Opera 
House meeting, ii. 564 ; decides to 
vote against second reading, ii.569; 
declines vSalisbury’s offer to head 
government, ii. 604 ; Gladstone’s 
comments on position of, ii. 605- 
606 ; declines to join round table 
conference, ii. 606 ; urges Glad- 
stone to denounce plan of cam- 
paign, ii. 611; otherwise men- 
tioned, ii. 55, 111, 112, 160, 172, 
176, 224-225, 230, 339, 400, 459, 
499, 562, 563, 628, 670, 823. 

Harvey, Rev, W. W., i. 1020-1021. 

i. 1 1 2 and note, 113. 

Hastings, Warren, ii. 709. 

Hatchard, J., i. 74. 

Hatherlcy, Lord (W. I’age Wood), i, 
1017-1019; ii. 22, 823, 824. 

Ilawarden : — 

Board school question at, ii. 825. 
Cattle jdague at, i. 829. 
Gladstone’s first visit to (1836), i 
134 ; his marriage at, i. 223. 
Oak Farm eiubarrassments of, i. 
338 et seq., 356 ; Gladstone’s pub- 
lic finances influenced by, i. 474. 
St. Deniol’s library, ii. 660, 761. 
Tourist pilgrimages to, ii, 177. 
Transference of, to \V. H. Glad- 
stone, i. 344. 

Hawkins, Edward (provost of Oriel), 
i. 379, 627 and note^ ; ii. 364. 

Hawtrey, E. C., i. 30, 31, 229. 

Hayter, Sir W. G., i. 440, 539 noie^ 
663. 

Hayward, A., i. 1016. 

3 M 
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Healy, T., ii. 687, 691. 

Heathcote, Sir William, Derby’s in- 
termediary, i. 651 ; Walpole’s 
advances to, i. 583 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 627, 030 ; letter to 
Gladstone on taxation, ii. 811 ; 
election of (1865), i. 779 note 'y 
secedes from Derby government 
(1867), i. 858. 

Helena, Princess, i. 732, 737. 

Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Probleniy 
The, ii. 166. 

Helmholtz, ii. 144. 

Henley, J. W., i. 417, 665, 929. 

Henry Vlii., King, ii. 706. 

Herbert, J. R., ii. 84, 

George, Gladstone’s estimate of, 

ii. 225. 

Sidney, maiden speech of, i. 

112; appointed secretary at board 
of control, i. 121 note) on Peel’s 
eulogiam of Cobden, i. 293 ; 
Russell’s proposal to, i. 350 ; 
Peel’s forecast regarding, i. 374; 
Gorham case, i. 381 ; atti- 
tude of, towards first Derby 
administration, i, 419; against 
Villiers’ amendment, i. 433, 435 
and note ; on Gladstone’s budget, 
i. 466, 467 ; favours dissolution, 
i. 467 ; invited by Derby to 
join government, i. 525 ; refuses, 
i. 526 ; inclines to join Palmer- 
ston, i. 532 ; wavers, i. 534 ; de- 
clines, i. 535; agrees to join, i. 536; 
resigns, i. 539 ; opposes joining 
])eace party, i. 546 ; Gladstone’s 
fi’iendship with, i. 551, 559, 565- 
566, 577 ; discourages (Gladstone's 
communicating with Derby, i. 552, 
556 ; Derby’s attitude towards, i. 
577; aji]»roveB Gladstone’s refusal 
to join Herbert, i. 578 ; views of, 
on the Ionian question, i. 596 ; 
work of, during Crimean war, i. 
809-8 ! 0 ; on Paper Duties bill, i. 
667, 671; on French war rumours, 
i. 677 ; corres|)ondence with Glad- 
stone on military charges, i, 678 ; 
illness of, i. 727; death of, i. 722 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 55, 79, 
351, 355, 405 note, 420, 423, 450, 
468, 490, 492, 625, 527, 660, 
576, 582-583, 585, 61 7, 681 note‘i 
818, 828, 872; ii. 725, 806, 814- 
815. 

Herries, J. C., i. 112, 417. 


Herachell, Lord, on the Bradlaugh 
question, ii. 252 ; joins Glad- 
stone’s cabinet (1886), ii. 637 
note ; at round table conference, 
ii. 604 note ; in cabinet (1892), ii. 
735 note, 737 note"^. 

Herzegovina : — * 

Austrian acquisition of, i, 717; 
ii. 184. 

Revolt in, ii. 156, 175. 

Hewley, Lady, case of, i. 321-323. 

lleywood, J., i. 498, 781 note. 

Hicks, General, ii. 385-386 and noie, 
401. 

Hignett, Mr., i, 345. 

Hinds, Bishop, i. 893. 

Hobhouse, Sir John, i. 238, 266, 289, 
420 and note C 

Hodgkinson, G., i. 859 and note, 
860. 

Holidays, i. 1013 ; ii. 29-30. 

Holker, ii. 406, 411. 

Holland ; — 

Belgium’s severance from, i. 636. 
Prussian attitude towards, i. 954. 

Holloway, T., ii. 67. 

Holmbuiy, i. 67 and note. 

Holmes, (J^oloiielji. 846 and note\S4:1. 

Homeric studies, i. 549-550 ; ii. 31, 
84-85, 131, 144, 593, 596, 625, 
655, 683-685. 

Home rule, see under Ireland. 

Honours and appointments, Glad- 
stone’s care in selection for, ii. 
36, 337. 

Hook, Dean, i. 148 ; ii. 699. 

Hooker, R., i. 160-161, 175 ; ii. 241. 

Sir Joseph, ii. 144. 

Hope, Admiral, i. 652 note. 

Beresford, A. J. B., i. 858. 

Hope-Scott, Miss, ii. 82. 

J. R., Gladstone influenced 

by, i. 162; interest in Gladstone’s 
book, i. 162, 172-173 ; offers ser- 
vices to Gladstone, i. 224; god- 
father to Gladstone’s eldest son, i. 
227 ; on Chapters bill, i. 228 and 
note ; interest in Scottish training 
college scheme, i. 230-231 ; Glad- 
stone’s proposal to, of visiting 
Ireland, i. 281 ; on Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 308, 309 ; Gladstone’s 
close relations with, i. 310; ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Dollinger, i 
318 ; Gorham case, i. 379-380 
notes) secession of, to Rome, i. 
386-387 ; death of, ii, 66 ; other- 
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wise mentioned, i. 55, 212, 2G0, 
272, 317, 321, 393, 403 ; ii. G59, 
725. 

Horace, ii. 722, 732, 750, 752. 

Horsman, E., ii. 52 note, 53. 

Houghton, Lord, i. 846, 1003. 

House-tax, i. 106, 43G-437. 

Howick, Lord, i. 102, 105, 222, 262, 
420 and note ^ ; ii. 540, 802. 

Howley, Archbishop, i. 175, 905; ii. 
348. 

Howeon, Dean, i. 894. 

Hoy lake, i. 239. 

Hubner, Baron, ii. 140. 

Hudson, George, i. 199. 

Sir James, i. 639-640. 

Hume, Joseph, impugns Gladstone’s 
honesty, i. 301 ; views on intoler- 
ance of dissenters, i. 414 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i, 101, 106, 251 
note'\ 362, 371, 423. 

Hunter, John, cited, ii. 628. 

Huskisson, W., John Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 20 ; his support of, i. 
249 ; work of, towards free trade, 
i. 39, 251, 255 ; death of, i. 66, 
68, 69 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 89, 
248, 265, 419. 

Hutton, li. H., ii. 588. 

Huxley, Gladstone’s articles on, ii. 
620-521 ; Manning’s estimate of, 

i. 942 ; approves Gladstone’s atti- 
tude towards Vatican decrees, 

ii. 128 ; letters from, ii. 144 ; 
estimate of Gladstone, ii. 170, 
776; otherwise mentioned, ii. 31, 
132. 

Iddesleioh, LoBn (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) ; — 

Chronology — Works for Glad- 
stone’s Oxford candidature,!. 329, 
333, 334 ; vindicates Gladstone 
(1847), i. 359 note'^ ; appointed 
executor in Gladstone’s will, i. 
387 ; return prepared by, on 
civil service, i. 510, 512 ; Twenty 
Yea/rs of Finance, i. 616 ; refuses 
to serve on Gladstone’s com- 
mittee (1859), i. 628 ; article in j 
Quarterly attributed to, i. 728 ; i 
serves on Alabama commission, 
ii. 9, 12 ; on the Bradlaugh 
question, ii. 252, 256-267 ; on 
measures against obstruction, ii. | 
293 ; on Landbill of 1881, ii. 293- ■ 
294 j on Phcenix Park murders, | 


ii. 308; on Bright’s ‘Irish rebels’ 
speech, ii. 362 ; on Franchise bill, 
ii. 375-379 ; moves vote of cen. 
sure on Khartoum affair, ii. 
415; death of, ii. 596. 

Financial ability of, ii. 816. 
Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 596, 
705, 706 ; his estimate of Glad- 
stone, i, 333 ; Gladstone’s 

letters to, i. 516-517, 782-783; 
ii. 805, 827. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 358, 452 ; 
ii. 245, 355, 777. 

Ignatieff, General, i. 983. 

Imperialism, i. 1025-1026. 

Impregnable Jlock of Holy Scripture, 
The, ii. 601 note. 

Income-tax, me under Taxation. 

India : — 

Burke’s work for, ii. 709. 

Coolies shipped from, for West 
Indies, i. 24. 

Disraeli’s schemes regarding go- 
vernment of, i. 592 ; procedure 
on bill of 1858, ii. 540. 
Gladstone’s references to wrongs 
of, ii. 200, 203. 

Government of, contrasted with 
that of Ireland, i, 218, 

Mutiny, France quiescent during, 
i. 678. 

North-West Iron tier policy, ii. 249; 
difficulties (1885), ii. 417i 423- 
425. 

Parliamentary indifference to 
affairs of, i. 113. 

Troops from, for South Africa, ii. 
274; refused for Soudan, ii. 387. 

Indulgences, i. 319. 

Ingli.s, Sir Robert, Oxford candida- 
ture of, i. 328, 332, 333; (Uad- 
stone proposed by, for Oxford and 
Cambridge club, i. 98 note ; on 
China question, i. 227 ; Gladstone’s 
divergence from, i. 321 ; political 
record of, i. 328 ; on papal aggres- 
sion, i. 409 ; denounces Irish pro- 
vincial colleges, ii. 42 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 120, 278, 306, 335, 
336, 377, 427. 

Ingogo river, ii. 275. 

Ingram, Dr., ii. 45. 

Innocent ill., Pope, ii. 124, 665. 

Inshes, family of, i. 17 note. 

Inverness, speech at, i. 476. 

Ionian Islands : — 

Case of, i. 597-601. 
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Ionian Islands — continued. 

Gladstone’s Commission to, i. 594- 
597 ; liis arrival at, i. 602 ; his 
scheme for, i. 610 ci aeq. 

Greece, union with, desired by, i. 
599,602-605, 614; granted, i. 
620. 

Ireland : — 

Act of Union — 

Gladstone’s views regarding, ii. 
649. 

Home rule in relation to, ii. 
523. 

O’Connell’s amendment for re- 
peal of (1833), i. 106 ; ii. 524 
and note. 

Resolutions preliminary to, ii. 
539. 

Agitation in, relief measures due 
to, ii. 650. 

Ashbourne Act (1885), ii. 527. 
Assassination bill (1846), i. 430. 
Ilcaconsfield’s reference to, in elec- 
tion address (1880), ii. 214 ; his 
apprehension regarding, ii. 287. 
Boycotting in, ii. 439, 483-484 and 
note h 

Budget of 1853, as affecting, i. 462, 
465-498 ; ii. 804. 

Carnarvon’s statement on (1885), 
ii. 451. 

Central board, see beloio Local 
government. 

Chamberlain’s views on compul- 
sory expropriation, ii. 464 ; his 
attitude towards home rule, 
ii. 465 note\ 473, 474, 507; 
his speech on condition of (June 
’85), ii. 473-474 ; his federa- 
tion scheme, ii. 556-557, 567, 
579. 

Chief secretaries for, in Gladstone’s 
cabinets (1868-74), ii. 823; 
(1880-85) ii. 833 ; (1886) ii. 

537 note; (1802 ) ii. 731, 735 
note. 

Churches — 

Presbyterian against home rule, 
ii. 558. 

Protestant episcopal — ■ 

Approjiriation question,!. 154. 
Disestablishment of — difficul- 
ties of, i. 891-892; pre- 
liminaries, i. 893-897 ; bill 
in the Commons, i. 897- 
898, 900 ; with the Lords, 
i. 900-905 ; back to the 


Commons, i. 906-906 ; back 
to the Lords, i. 906-913; 
modifications accepted by 
the Commons, i. 914 ; de- 
bates on, ii. 297 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to the Queen 
on, ii. 35, 824. 

Disraeli’s proposals for, i, 

876. 

Gladstone speaks on, in Par- 
liament, i. 126 ; at Newark, 
i. 129; his five resolutions 
on, ii. 540 ; his attitude 
towards (1865), i. 775-777 ; 
(1865-68) i. 873-874; his 
action regarding (1868), i. 

877, 879-882. 

Home rule opposed by, ii. 
558. 

Reform bill, Gladstone’s 
speech on (1833), i. 105; 
Inglis’s opposition to, i. 
328. 

Roman catholic, Parnell leader- 
ship denounced by, ii. 688- 
689. 

Coerciou : — 

Acts and bills (1833), i. 106; 
(1846) i. 290; (1847-85) ii. 
451 ; (1866) i. 834 ; (1870) 
ii. 831; (1880) ii. 296, 302; 
(1881) ii. 292 and note, 305,31 1, 
493, 514, 536 note^ ; (1882) 
ii. 310, 428-432, 434, 438- 
439; (1886) ii. 590 ; (1887) ii. 
615 and notCf 616 and noiea^ 
617-618, 620. 

Conservative party’s repudia- 
tion of, ii. 452-454, 497 ; 
revival of, as a last resort, 
ii. 518-519 ; silence regarding, 
ii. 525 ; proposal of, ii. 527 ; 
Salisbury’s ‘ twenty years * 
proposal, ii. 547. 

English realisation of, ii. 619 ; 
English attitude towards 
(1890), ii. 667-668. 

Liberal unionist accomplices in, 
ii. 608. 

Parnell’s view of, ii. 609; his 
fear of a renewal of, by liberals, 
ii. 514-516. 

Commissions and committees on 
(1880-86), iL 602; (1894) ii. 
804. 

Compensation for Disturbance bdi, 
ii. 289, 363, 649, 650. 
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Conservative administration of 
(1886-87), ii. 609-610,612-616, 
618-623. 

Consolidated annuities, i. 468 a-nd 
notty ii. 804. 

Oowper Commission, ii. 602, 612- 
614 

Crimes Acts, see Coercion under 
this heading. 

Cromwell’s insight into problem 
of, i. 921. 

Devon commission (1843), i. 919. 
Education grant, Gladstone’s views 
of, i. 227. 

Election results in (1880), ii. 221 ; 
(1885) ii. 492-495; (l886) li. 
586. 

English traditional attitude to- 
wards, ii. 531, 547-548, 580. 
Evictions in, ii, 288, 612, 019, 620, 
660 ; compensation in cases of, 
see Compensation under this 
heading. 

Famine in (1845), i. 282, 352. 
Fenians in : — 

Parn ell’s alleged conversation 
with a spv regarding, ii. 644, 
Plots of (1867), i. 875. 

Release of prisoners (1870), i. 
931. 

Secret committee on proposed 
(1871), i. 931. 

Temper of (1886), ii. 613. 
Financial relations commission, ii. 
804. 

FitzGerald’s stanzas on, i. 31. 
Franchise extension in, ii. 379- 
382. 

Gladstone’s first cabinet concerned 
with, i. 261 ; his proposal to 
visit (1845), i. 281 ; his forecast 
regarding (1845), i. 383; uneasi- 
ness regarding state of, i. 766, 
808 ; his view of his mission 
regarding, i. 886 ; his visit to 

(1877), ii. 179. 

Government of Ireland bill (1886), 
see Home Rule under this heading. 
Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 
ii. 289-291, 297, 834. 

Home rule for : — 

Act of Union, relative to, ii. 525. 
Bill of 1886 

Alterations of original plan of, 
ii. 594-595. 

Amendments proposed for, ii. 
672. 


Cesser of Irish representation, 
ii. 542, 644, 547, 649, 564, 
566-567 ; opposed, ii. 564- 
565, 567, 572. 

Defeat of, ii. 581. 

Disabilities S[>ecified in, ii. 
542, 549. 

Financial provisions of, ii. 

545, 546, 5.59, 571, 841. 
Introduction and first reading 
of, i. 363 7ioie ; ii. 550-552, 
556. 

Postponement of, after .second 
reading suggested, ii. 573- 
574. 

Reception of, in the press, ii. 
558-559; by Irish party, 
ii. 659-560 a7id iioles. 
Resolutions instead of, later 
views on, ii. 539-541. 
Second reading of, ii. 553- 
556, 557, 570, 574-581. 
Summary of, ii. 840-842. 
Taxation provisions of, ii. 

542, 546-547, 841. 
Withdrawal of, after second 
reading suggested, ii. 573- 
574. 

Bill of 1 892 — preparation, ii. 
736-737 and note'll crux of 
Irish repre.sentation, ii. 737- 
738; second reading stage, 
ii. 739-740; majority, ii. 
744 ; committee stage, ii. 
738-739, 740-743 ; third read- 
ing, ii. 744; defeat in House 
of Lords, ii. 744. 

Cesser of Irish representation — 
question of (1886), see aho7)e 
Bill of 1886; Gladstone’s 
speech on, at Swansea (1887), 
ii. 626; question of (1892), 
ii. 737-738. 

Chamberlain’s attitude towards, 
ii. 565 7iote'^y 573, 574, 

607. 

Gladstone’s speech on, at Aber- 
deen (1 871 ), i. 1012; his letter 
on (1881), ii. 297; his attitude 
towards, before the elections 
(1885), ii. 455-456, 474-481 ; 
.after the elections, ii. 496- 
497, 499, 501-504, 506, 508- 
516, 523 ; his pamphlet on, 
ii. 592 and 7 iote. 

Hartington’s opposition to, ii. 
473, 507, 513. 
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Ireland — continued. 

Home rule for — continued. 

Independence of nationalist vote 
desirable for concession, of, ii. 
478. 

Liberal party in relation to : — 
Central organisation declares 
for Gladstone, ii. 563. 
Cleavage in, ii. 531 and note; 
54^2-543, 564 ; Gladstone's 
decision to act regardless 
of, ii. 528-514; number of 
seceders on night of the 
division, ii. 581. 

Dissentients' meeting in com- 
mittee room 15, ii. 575- j 
577. 

Meeting of, at foreign office, ! 

ii. 572-573. ! 

Vacillations of, ii. 563. | 

Waiting attitude counselled 
by Gladstone, ii, 525 ; 
adopted, ii. 526. 

National pronouncement for, ii. 

402-495. I 

Parnell’s demand for, ii. 472. I 
I’opular sentiment regarding, ii, j 
570, 582. 

Salisbury’s attitude towards, ii. 
471, 473, 470, 482-484. 

Inglis’s views on, i. 270. 

Intimidation in, ii. 438, 430, 451, 
523, 527. 

Tnvincibles, ii. 310, 3-13. I 

Jansen i.sm in, ii, 624, 

Lady corro.spondents on turbulence 
in, ii. 130, 588. 

Land League : — ' 

Commission on, ii, 638, 641 
tt mq. ; 

Gladstone’s view of, ii. 287, 200. ; 
Laud Act of 1881 in relation to, i 
ii. 207, 306. 

Land tenure in : — j 

Acts and bills : — 

(1840) i. 021. 

(1860) i. 021 and note. 

(1870) i. 028-030; ii. 280; 
precautions against evic- 
tion, i. 028 ; debates on, 
ii. 297 ; Vatican decrees 
inimical to parliamentary 
success of, ii. 110; Greek 
congratulations on, ii. 140; 
effect of, ii. 497 ; failure of, 
ii. 294. 

(1881) ii. 293-297; debates 


and speeches on, ii. 296-297 ; 
Parnell’s attitude towards 
the Act, ii. 297-301 ; nation- 
alist efforts to amend the 
Act, ii. 306 ; inadequacy of, 
ii. 494 ; effect of, ii. 497 ; 
secured by agitation, ii. 
650 ; unpopular, ii. 777. 
(1885) ii. 430, 434-435, 437; 
widespread repugnance to, 
ii. 550, 564-567, 572. 
(1886) pressed by Spencer 
and Morley, ii. 541 ; in- 
terest in, eclipsed by home 
rule, ii. 550; first reading 
of, ii. 553 note. 

(1887) ii. 613-614. 

Dual Ownership, ii. 294, 295. 

Encumbered Estates Act (1849), 

i. 921. 

English ignorance of, 915. 

Peculiarities of, i. 919-920. 

Landed gentry, rule of, destroyed 
by liberal party, ii, 496-497. 

Local government for (other than 
home rule) : — 

Canadian scheme suggested, ii. 
455, 557, 

Central board scheme, ii. 433 ; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, 

ii. 431, 433-435; Parnell’s 
approval of, ii. 435, 471, 531, 
his rejmdiation of, ii. 455, 
470 ; his conversation with 
Carnarvon regarding, ii. 470- 
471 ; liberal cabinet’s attitude 
towards, ii. 434, 531. 

County Govenimen t bill dis- 
cussed by Gladstone and 
Chamberlain, ii. 465 and 
note \ 

Federation views of Chamber- 
lain, ii. 556-557, 567, 579. 

Gladstone’s letter to Forster on 
(1882), ii. 280. 

Small holdings and allotments 
bill, Chamberlain’s views on, 
ii. 464 and note. 

Maamtrasna debate, ii. 453, 519. 

Military v. moonlighters in, ii. 

602. 

Mitcholstown affair, ii. 620-623. 

National League :■ — 

Bill to deal with, proposed by 
Hicks Beach, ii. 527. 

Commission upon, ii. 638, 641 

et seg. 
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Elections influenced by, ii. 495. 
Power of, ii. 518. 

Papal intervention in, suggested, 
ii. 302-303 ; on plan of cam- 
jjaign, ii. 623-625 j on Parnell 
leadership, ii. 689. 

Parnell’s position in (1890), ii. 
671 ; elections after the split, 
ii. 687, 688. 

Peel’s view of condition of (1836), 
i. 133; his decision against 
Gladstone for chief secretary, 
1 . 241 and note. 

Peers, Irish, called to House of 
Lords by Beaconsfield, ii. 37 nOte. 
Phoenix Park murders, ii. .307, 330, 
548, 631. 

Plan of campaign : — 

English and Scotch view of, ii. 
613. 

Gladstone’s attitude towards, ii. 
610-612. 

Nature of, ii. 609-610, 613. 
Parnell’s attitude towards, ii. 
610. 

Pope Leo’s pronouncements on, 
ii. 623-625. 

Ulster for, encouraged by 
Churchill, ii. 611 note, 

Poerio’s arrival in, i. 401. 

Queen’s attitude towards, ii. 33. 
Railways in, Gladstone’s commis- 
sion ou, i. 877 note. 

Rents in : — ^ 

Arrears bill (1882), ii. 306. 
Beach on, li. 609, 613. 
Bessborough commission on, ii. 
294, 296. 

Buller’s evidence on, ii. 612. 
Conservative vacillations regard- 
ing, ii. 613-615. 

Cowper commission on (1887), 
ii. 612-614. 

Crime in relation to excess of, 
ii. 649, 650. 

Parnell on, ii. 609, 612. 
Richmond commission on, ii. 294. 
Roman Catholic party in, support- 
ing English government, Glad- 
stone’s view of, i. 129. 

Social condition of (1886), ii. 537 
(see also Intimidation under this 
heading). 

Tenants’ Relief bill, ii. 593, 609. 
Tithes bills, ii. 354. 

Tractarian movement’s effect on 
feeling towards, i. 308. 


Ulster : — 

Elections of 1885 in, ii. 492-493. 
Gladstone’s consideration of, ii. 
476. 

Home rule opposed by, ii. 567. 
Plan of campaign for, encour- 
aged by Churchill, ii. 611 
note. 

Separate assembly for, sugges- 
tion of, ii. 572. 

Solemn League and Covenant 
for, ii. 558. 

Variation in rents, attitude 
towards, ii. 614. 

University education in : — 

Gladstone’s bill for (1873), ii, 
45-53, 103. 

Roman Catholic attitude to- 
wards, ii, 43-44, 48-49. 
Unsettled condition ot, ii. 42. 
Irish party ; — 

Aberdeen, attitude towards, i. 444. 
Anti-Parnellites, Gladstone’s re- 
sponsibility towards (1892), ii. 

101 . 

Bright’s estimate of, ii. 568. 
Cleavage of (1S9U), ii. 590. 
Committee Room Pifteen, ii. 686 
and note 692. 

Conservative understanding with, 
ii. 428-430, 44l>, 443, 498, 500, 
509-511, 514-516,524. 

Criminal Law Amendment bill 
(1887), tactics on, ii. 617-618. 
Dependence upon, undesirable for 
settlement of home rule question, 
ii. 478. 

Exclusion of, from Westminster, 
proposed, ii, 542, 544, 547, 549, 

564, 666-567 ; opposed, ii. 564- 

565, 567, 572 ; Gladstone’s 

speech on, at Swansea (1887), ii. 
626 ; question of (1892), ii. 737- 
738. 

Gladstone, estrangement from, on 
Italian question, i. 756 ; on his 
Vatican campaign, ii. 110; vitu- 
peration of (1882), ii. 329 ; gen- 
eral attitude towards, ii. 514; 
ovation to ^893), ii. 740. 

Home Rule bill of ’86, excitement 
at introduction of, ii. 651 ; 
acceptance of, ii. 559. 

Irish University bill, attitude 
towards, ii. 49, 52, 53. 

Italian Nationality, views on, i, 
618, 756. 
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Irish party — contmued. 

Khartoum vote of censure sup- 
ported by, ii. 416. 

Liberal party — attitude of (1873), 
ii. 49 ; support of (1884), ii. 
383 and note ^ ; opposition to, 
(1885), ii, 424; dislike of, ii. 
514 ; alliance with, ap])rehended 
by tory leaders, ii. 527 ; alliance 
accomplished, ii. CIO ; impossi- 
bility of uniform action with, ii. 

on. 

Obstructionist tactics of, ii. 288, 
291-293, 297, 363, 364. 

Papal rescript, attitude towards, 
ii. 624. 

Parnell re-elected by (Nov. 1890), 
ii. 678 ; effect on, of Glad- 
stone’s letter, ii. (582 ; split on 
leadership question, ii. 690-092; 
attempts at an understanding, 
ii. 695. 

Parnellites, ii. 698, 710, 

Revolution in j>arliamentary pro- 
cedure effected by, ii. 017. 

Russell, attitude towards, i. 

431. 

Separate parliamentary organisa- 
tion of (1874), ii. 99. 

Spencer, Lord, attitude towards, 
ii. 348. 

Strength of (1885), ii. 493, 495. 

Violence of (1880-85), ii. 548. 

Irving, Edward, i. 44, 100. 

Sir II., ii. 212. 

Ismail Pasha, ii. 385 note'^. 

Italian language, ii. 827. 

Italy 

Alabama tribunal, represented on, 
ii. 1 3, 20. 

Austria — tyranny of, i. 389-403; 
Aberdeen’s views on, ii. 820-82) ; 
Gladstone’s Letters on, to Lord 
Aberdeen, i. 392,394 and note, 
396 ; Aberdeen's view on the 
Letters, i. 398, 399 note 2, 

401 ; ii. 799, 800 ; effect of the 
Letters, i. 396-398, 400-401 and 
note'’; Austrian war (1859), i. 
618, 620 note \ 640 et .seq. 

Eastern qne.stion, attitude towards, 
ii. 179. 

Ecclesiastical policy of, Gladstone’s 
views on, ii. 118 tiote. 

Finance of, i. 741. 

France — aid from, i. 641-642, 648; 
alliance sought by (1870), i. 


957 ; neutrality during Frauco- 
Prussian war, i. 978, 

German alliance of, ii. 654. 
Gladstone’s visit to (1850), i. 389- 
393 ; (1859) i. 618; (1866) i. 
847-853; (1889) ii. 663 ; 

Italian recognition of his ser- 
vices, ii. 141, 772 ; his views 
on policy of (1888), ii. 663-656, 
842. 

Rome occupied by government of, 
in Franco-Prussian war, i. 977 ; 
ii. 120. 

Savoy, distinct from, i. 656. 
Smyrna demonstration favoured 
by, ii. 248. 

Suez canal protection, invited to 
help in, ii. 320. 

Unification of, i. 651; Gladstone 
slow to advocate, i. 389, 390, 
646-647 ; effect of movement 
on England, i. 757-758. 

Venetia transferred to, i. 848. 

Ithaca, i. 603. 

Jackson, Dean, i. 49 amd note 

Jacobson, Bp., i. 457, 782. 

J amaioa : — 

Apprenticeship system in, i. 145. 
Slave estates in, i. 22. 

Suspension of constitution of, pro- 
posed, i. 221. 

James, Sir Henry, made attorney- 
general, ii. 71 note, 78; on the 
Greenwich seat question, i. 470 ; 
on the Bradlaugh question, ii. 252 ; 
Gladstone’s regard for, ii. 360 ; 
Corrupt Practices bill, i. 97 note * ; 
ii. 350 ; Colliiigs’ amendment, ii. 
528 ; on spies, ii. 644 note. 

Sir Walter, Gladstone’s letters 

to, i. 357, 409, 549 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 165, 173. 

Jansenism, ii. 624. 

Jeffreys, H. A., i. 71, 72, 80. 

Jelf, W. E., i. 1020. 

Jenner, Dr., i. 733, 737. 

Jerusalem : — 

Bishopric question, i. 308-309, 
312. 

Greek and Latin dispute regarding 
holy places in, i. 478. 

Jessel, SirG., ii. 7l note, 76-78. 

Jjady, ii. 355. 

Jesuits, ii. 124. 

Jeune, Dr,, i, 499, 508, 

Jevons, W. S., i. 691. 
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Jews : — 

Admission of, to parliament, i. 
376-377 ; opposed"' by Glad- 
stone, i. lOG ;*by Inglis, i. 328. 
Disraeli’s sympathies with, ii. IGO- 
161, 166,715-716. 

Eastern question, attitude towards, 
ii. 179. 

Peerage recommended for, b}' 
Gladstone, ii. 37. 

Rothschild’s work for, ii. 250. 
Jingoism, ii. 413. 

Jocelyn, Viscount, i. 296. 

Johnson, Dr., ii. 721. 

Reverdy, ii. 9 note^. 

Jones, Rev. J., i. 11. 

Ernest, i. 396, 400. 

Joubert, General, ii. 265, 269, 274,279. 
Jowett, B., supports Gladstone at 
Oxford, i. 335 ; on Oxford reform, 

i. 601, 602 ; Gladstone’s apprecia- 
tion of, i. 608, 512; advocates civil 
service reform, i. 512 ; estimate of 
Gladstone,!. 812; work on educa- 
tional reform (1 869), i. 946. 

Joy, Henry Hall, i. 29, 34. 

Juxon, Archbishop, ii. 336 and nolc 

Kainadji, treaty of, ii. 158. 

Kean, Charles, ii. 136. 

Keate, Dr., i. 28, 30, 32, 34, 42, 
44-46. 

Keble, John, i. 57, 178, 317, 380 
noie^i 815-816. 

Kempis, Thopaas ^i, i. 820, 821. 

Kew Gardens feud, ii. 28. 

Khalifa, the, ii. 384. 

Khartoum, see under Soudan. 
Kimberley, Earl of, lord privy seal 
(1868), ii. 823 ; on Alabama case, 

ii. 19; colonial secretary (1870), 
ii. 823 ; (1880) ii. 833 ; corre- 
sx)ondence, etc., on Transvaal ques- 
tion, ii. 268, 271-276, 278, 280, 
282-284; decides against a Trans- 
vaal commission, ii. 273 and note ; 
Indian secretary (1882), ii. 833 ; 
for home rule, ii. 531 note ; Indian 
secretary (1886), ii. 537 no^e; presi- 
dent of councilandindian secretary 
(1892), ii. 735wo^c; at last cabinet 
council, ii. 751 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 938 ; ii. 290. 

King, Locke, i. 760 ; ii. 882. 
Kinglake, A. W., i. 480-481 and 
note ; ii. 166 note, 

Kingsley, Dr., i. 777 . ^ 


Kingsley, Rev. C., ii. 41. 

Kir^eff, Colonel, ii. 165 note. 
Kitchener, Major, ii. 406. 

Kitson, yir James, ii. 219, 299-300. 
Knapp, Rev. H. H., i. 29, 80. 
Knatchbull, Sir E., i. 254, 420, 790 
note 

Knollys family, i. 734. 

Knowles, J., ii. 596, 59S, 600. 

Knox, Alexauder, i. 161, 

Knutsford, Lord, ii. 285 note. 
Kordofan, ii. 3SG. 

Kossuth, i. 402, 415, 

Kruger, President, Gladstone’s meet- 
ing with (1877), ii. 179; urges 
reversal of annexation, ii. 265, 269 ; 
correspondence with Colley, ii. 
276 - 276 , 278 . 

Labouciieiik, 11. L., i. 420 note h 
Labour, war-loans as affecting, i. 
517. 

Lacaita, Sir James, Gladstone's ac- 
(piaintance with, i. 390-391 ; sec- 
retary to Gladstone’s Ionian com- 
mission, i. .597, 607 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 399, 649, 741, 853; 
ii. 1 18, 127 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 396, 818. 

Laing’s Nek, ii. 274, 276, 277, 282. 
Lake, Dean, i. 335 ; ii. 335. 
Lamartine, cited, i. 395. 

Lamb, Charles, i. 215 and note C 
Lambert, Sir John, i. 8G0 : ii. 75-76. 
Ijameniiais, i. 200, 457. 

Lancasliire : — 

Ainoricau civil war, effect of, i. 
700 ; Gladstone’s relief works, 

i, 711 note ^ ; fortitude under 
distress, i, 758. 

Gladstone’s si)eeches in (ISO*!), i. 
765; (1805) i. 812; invited to 
stand for (1865), i. 778 ; his 
candidature, i. 779-781 ; his 
election, i. 781. 

Lancaster,’!. W. L., i. 111. 

Landed j>roperty : — 

Chamberlain’s pronouncements on, 

ii. 414. 

Gladstone’s view’s on, i. 345-349, 
463 ; his budget proposals re- 
garding, i. 463, 471. 

Ireland, ni, sa’ wider Ireland. 

Langley, , ii. 98. 

Laiisdowne, 3rd Marquis of, view of, 
on repeal, i. 289 ; on reform, i. 
416 ; retirement of, i. 455 ; on 
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Lansdowne — continued. 

Gladstone’s budget, i. 465, 466 ; 
attempts to form a government, 

i. 528 ; fails, i. 529 ; conditionally 
consents to join Palmerston^a 
government,!. 533 ; assists Palmer- 
ston, i. 539 ; recommends Derby 
for premiership, i. 576 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 75, 431, 493, 530; 

ii. 806. 

5th Marquis of, ii. 288, 330. 

Lanyon, Sir O., ii. 271-272, 280, 283 
note. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 720. 

Lavalette, Marquis de,i. 958-959,963. 

Law of nations, i. 370, 371 note. 

Layard, Sir A. H. L., ii. 241. 

Leboeuf, Marshal, i. 968. 

Lecky, W. K. H., ii. 665. 

Leeds, Gladstone elected for (1850), 
ii. 219 and note‘s his visit to 
(1881), ii. 299-301 ; Herbert Glad- 
stone returned for, ii. 226. 

Leeds Mc^'cury, ii. 504 note. 

Lefevre, J. G. Shaw-, i. 252 ; ii. 531 
note, 735 note, 833. 

Legacy duty, see Succession duty. 

Legh, ; i. 781 note. 

Legislation work, Gladstone's review 
of, i. 685-680. 

Leighton, P. K. (Warden of All 
Souls’), i. 627. 

Archbi.sho]), i. 319. 

Leith, Gladstone’s election for, ii. 
584. 

Leoxiir., Pope, ii. 623-625. 

Leopardi, essay on, ii. 788. i 

Leopold 1 ., i. 449. ] 

II., King of the Belgians, i. l 

829 ; ii. 66, 402. 

Prince, i. 894. 

(Hohenzollern), i. 957- 

962, 964, 966, 967 note. 

Lesseps, M. de, i. 591, 592 ; ii. 141. 

Lessons in Massacre, ii. 168, 170. 

Levris, SirG. Gornewall, on American 
civil war, i. 703, 714, 71 8 and note; 
on Irish agraT-ian outrage, i. 281 
and note', on Gladstone’s influence 
in Oxford, i. 499 ; criticises Glad- 
stone’s budget (1859), i. 653 ; suc- 
ceeds Gladstone as chancellor of 
exchequer, i. 539-540 ; budget of 1 
(1855), i. 517, 559-562; Glad-' 
stone’s differences with, on finance, 
i. 656, 701; ii. 231,811 ; agreement 
with, ii. 812; objects to French 


treaty project, i. 655; on Paper 
Duties bill, i. 667, 671 ; views of, 
on naturfe of government, i. 697 ; 
cabinet struggle with Gladstone 
(1862), i. 729; Gladstone’s estimate 
of,i. 701 ; his estimate of Gladstone, 

i. 547 ; death of, i. 701 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 229, 256, 374, 441, 
481 note, 519, 624, 665, 684, 828; 

ii. 147, 814-815. 

Lewis, Sir Gilbert, Gladstone’s letter 
to, i, 701. 

Lady Theresa, i, 824. 

Liardet, , i. 98. 

Liberal party : — 

Adullamitcs, i. 839, 845, 858, 859. 
Apathy and disorganisation of 
(1879), ii. 194. 

Aristocratic element withdrawn 
from, ii. 533. 

Church of England, antagonistic 
to (1870), ii. 547. 

Cleavage in (1867), i. 862, 866; 
(1872) i. 1022; (1874) ii. 107 ; 
threatened (1885), ii. 410, 425, 
428, 437, 440, 505, 507, 622, 
534 ; GJadstone’s efforts to 
avert, ii. 460, 462, 481, 513, 
522, 523 ; Gladstone’s deter- 
mination not to take part in, ii. 
462 ; not to lead a home rule 
opposition, ii. 522 ; to act 
regardless of followers, ii. 628, 
544 ; cleavage accom])lished, ii. 
531 and note, 542-543 ; first 
public mark of, ii. 504 ; number- 
of seceders on night of home rule 
division, ii. 681 ; reunion de- 
sired by Gladstone, ii. 603, 606, 
611 (see also />c^ou? Disaffection). 
Closure countenanced by, ii. 617. 
Colonial and Irish policy of, vindi- 
cated by Gladstone, i. 214-215. 
Conservative party supported by, 
on important measures, ii. 497- 
498. 

‘ Construction * shibboleth of, ii. 
413. 

Disaffection in (1866-67), i. 836, 
839-843, 858, 859, 861, 862, 
867,869; (1868)1.880; (1869- 
74) ii. 103; (1870-73) ii. 105; 
(1872-73) ii. 44, 60, 52 and 
note, 53 ; (1873) ii. 65 {see also 
above., Cleavage). 

Electoral losses of (1874), ii. 98- 
99 ; triiimj^h (1880), ii. 217, 
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221-222; gains (1886-90), ii. 
667. 

Foreign policy of, attacked by Pall 
Mall Gazette, ii. 187. 

Forster’s view of (1863), i. 757. 

Gladstone’s junction with, i. 626 ; 
his reception by, i. 838. 

Hartington accepts leadership of 
(1874), ii, 114. 

Home rule, see under Ireland. 

Irish party, me under Irish party. 

Leadership of — Hartington’s ac- 
ceptance of (1874), ii. 114; 
Gladstone’s correspondence on 
(1885), ii. 463, 465-467. 

Majority of, in 1868, i. 885 and 
note 2. 

Parnell’s denunciations of, ii. 685, 
690, 699. 

Questions tending to divide, list 
of, ii. 111. 

Pound table conference, ii. 604, 
606-608 and note. 

M'ea-room schism, i. 862, 866. 

Ultra-toryism in, i. 677. 

Liberal Unionist party: — 

Coercion the touchstone for, ii. 
608. 

Conservatives, union with, ii. 590. 

Pound table conference, ii. 604, 
606-608 and note. 

Liberalism, Acton on, ii. 601. 

Liberty : — 

I)e Maistre on, ii. 126. 

Gladstone’s feeling for, i. 60, 84, 
179, 180, 384-385 ; ii. 126, 132, 
190, 258-259, 328, 384, 418, 
500, 7l5, 775; his views regard- 
ing fitness for, ii. 298. 

Licensing bills (1871), i. 1022-1024. 

Liddell, Dean, i. 59 note, 946 ; ii. 147. 

Liddon, Canon, ii. 41, 661. 

Lieven, Madame de, i. 270, 397, 401, 

469. 

Life-insurance duty, i. 462. 

Ligbtfoot, Bp., ii. 41. 

Lincoln, Lord, see Newcastle, 5th 

Duke of. 

President, i. 709 ; ii. 475. 

Liquor interest, influence of, on 

election of 1874, ii. J03. 

Literary controversy, temper for, ii. 

591. 

Littlemore, i. 235, 310, 

Littleton, E. J. L., i. 113. 

Liverpool : — 

Canning’s election for, i. 9-10. 


Conservatism of, ii. 213. 

Early condition of, i. 21-22. 
Electoral scandals at, i. 105. 
Gladstone, John, settles in, i. 16. 
Gladstone’s debt to, i. 192 ; speech 
at (1856), i. 363 note‘s ^ speech 
at (1864), i. 766 ; election 
speech at (1865), i. 779-780 ; 
speech at, on reform (1866), i. 
836 ; address at, on Strauss 
(1872), ii. 132; reception at 
(1876), ii. 166 ; s])ecch at (1895), 
ii. 761. 

Liverpool Courur, Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 32. 

Liverpool Standard, Gladstone’s con- 
tributions to, i. 98, 

Liverpool, Lord, church patronage 
under, i. 153; nature of government 
of, i. 298 ; policy of, i. 121 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 242, 419; ii. 
705, 783. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 57. 

Loans for war purposes, i. 51 5-518. 

Loch Lochy, battle at, i. 17 note. 

Lochnagar, i. 116, 733, 736. 

Locke, i. 135 ; ii. 7)6-717. 

Lockhart, J. G., i. 274, 314-315. 

Loftus, Lord A., i. 955-956. 

Lombardy, i. 248, 641. 

London, election results in (1880), 
ii. 221. 

Cvnd N . - W estern Pail way, ii. 4 1 1 . 

convention (1884), ii. 285 and, 

note. 

protocol, i, 170. 

liondonderry, Lord, i. 419 ; ii. 246. 

Ijongley, Archbisho]>, ii. 336 notc^. 

‘Lord Dundreary,’ i. 730. 

Tjords, House of, see under Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorraine, annexation of, i. 980-982. 

Louis, Princftss of Hesse (Princess 
Alice), i. 724, 731-734, 737, 821, 
101 ‘ 2 . 

XVI., ii. 720. 

Napoleon, sec Napoleon itt. 

Louise, Princess, i. 1013 ; ii. 19, 141, 
764. 

Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke), 
opposes reform, i. 855-837, 839, 
858, 862, 865, 869 ; ii. 540 note ^ ; 
declines to join Derby Govern- 
meut, i. 845 ; pronouncement 
on franchise, i. 789-790; on 
Gladstone’s leadership, i. 806 ; 
chancellor of exchequer (1868), i. 
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Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke) — 
continued. 

888 ; ii. 823 ; views on Irish laud 
question, i. 917, 926 ; urges civil 
service reform, i. 510, 948-949; 
opposes traus23ortation of convicts 
to Australia, i. 359 ; Gladstone’s 
letter to, on treasury administra- 
tion, i. lOOG; ii. 829; budgets of, 

i. 1007 ; speech at Shetticld on 
finance, i. 1009-1010 : on Alabama 
case, ii. 18, 19; attitude towards 
Gladstone, ii. 24 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 25, 72-73 ; on 
Irish University bill, ii. 49 ; post 
office scandal, ii. 68-69, 71, 72; 
home secretary (1873), ii. 71 
note^ 824; on the Greenwich seat 
question, ii. 77 ; protests against 
Gladstone’s retirement, ii. 106; vis- 
county desired for, by (irladstone, 

ii. 239 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
881, 894; ii. 112, 823, 824. 

Lowther, James, i. 929. 

Lubbock, Sir John, ii. 170. 

Lucas, , i. 258. 

Lucretius, ii. 259, 721, 724. 

Lushington, , i. 59 nofr. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, failure to form a 
ministry (1832), ii. 832 ; attitude 
towards repeal, i. 283 ; Brougham's 
compliment to, i 575 and note ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 730 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 75, 122, 
293-294, 828. 

Lyons, Lord, on Trent aflair, i. 707- 
709 ; on reduction of armament.^, 
i. 956 ; Spanish sovereign affair, 
i. 959, 961-964, 970 ; on Black 
Sea affair, i. 985 ; mentioned, ii. 
345. 

Lyttelton, Lady (Mary Glynne), 
Gladstone’s appreciation of, i. 187 ; 
marriage of, i. 223 ; illness and 
death of, i. 572-573 ; mentioned, 
i. 274, 293, 734. 

Lord, marriage of, i, 223 ; 

examines at Eton, i. 229 ; attitude 
towards Welshbishoprics question, 
i. 288 ; connection with Oak Earm, 

i. 337 gI f^G.q . ; views on Gladstone’s 
new policy (1865), i. 767; en- 
dowed schools commissioner, ii. 
109 ; Gladstone’s letters to, i. 327, 
381, 454, 871, 933, 940, 946, 998 ; 

ii. 825 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
187, 306, 846 ; ii. 147. 


Lyttelton, Neville, on Herbert Glad- 
stone’s candidature, ii, 226. 

Lytton, E. L. Bulwer, Lord, casts 
Gladstone’s horoscope, i. 196-197 ; 
suggests to Gladstone mission to 
Ionian Islands, i. 594 ; Gladstone’s 
relations with, i. 609, 617 ; funeral 
of, ii. 45 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 149, 561, 662, 815. 

Sir Edward, i. 609, 612. 

Macaulay, Lord, first speech of, i. 
22 note^; Sadler defeated by, i 
99 note ; meets Gladstone in Rome 
(1838), i. 173-174; on Gladstone’s 
first book, i. 177-178; on Church 
Principles, i. 181 ; on Gladstone’s 
political position, i. 182; Glad- 
stone contrasted with, i. 192-193, 
195; debating method of, i, 195; 
on the China question, i. 226 ; 
Gladstone’s censure of, i. 236 ; 
on Lady Hewley case, i. 322 ; on 
(Badstone’s ecclesiastical views in 
1838, i. 323 ; on Disraeli’s budget 
debate, i. 440 ; on Barrow, ii. 144, 
707 note ; Warren Hastings, ii. 
530 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
338, 665 ; linguistic purity of, ii. 
716; on Dry den, ii. 724 ; Glad- 
stone’s essay on, ii. 786 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 220, 245 note, 
315, 539, 689, 828, 872, 883. 

Z., i. 236. 

M‘Carthy, Justin, on conservative 
overtures to Irish party, ii. 430 
and note'^ ; Gladstone’s views on 
Parnell leadership announced to, 

ii. 676, 677, 684 ; ignorant of 
Parnell’s plans, ii. 679; leads away 
the anti-Parnellites, ii. 691-692. 

Macdonald, family of, i. 17 note. 

Sir John, ii. 9. 

Macedonia, ii. 772. 

Machiavelli, i. 643 and note', ii. 126, 

202 . 

Maegregor, J., Gladstone’s estimate 
of, i. 250, 252. 

Macmillan, Mr., i. 455. 

M‘Neile, Rev. Hugh, ii. 153. 

Magee, Bishop, i. 892, 894-895, 900 
note, 909 note. 

Magyars, eastern question, attitude 
towards, ii. 179, 217. 

Mahdi, the, ii. 384, 389, 397, 401. 

Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope. 

Maine, ii. 13. 
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Maistre, Joseph de, ii. 126-127 and 
note^l ii. 716. 

Maitland, Sir Thomas, i. 6 1 9 7iote 

Majuba Hill, ii. 272. 

Malacca Straits, ii. 96. 

Malet, Sir E., ii. 386. 

Malmesbury, Lord, estimate of, i. 
198; his estimate of Gladstone, i. 
431 ; on co-operation with Glad- 
stone, i. 662 ; distrusted by Glad- 
stone, i. 623, 624 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 361 note ^ 417, 561, 595. 

Maltby, Bp., i. 56. 

Manchester ; — 

Disraeli’s speech at (1872), i. 1024. 
Fenian outrage in, i. 875. 

Fraser appointed bishop, ii. 40. 
Gladstone nominated for (1837), i. 
141 ; his speech at (1853), i. 
483. 

Nonconformist protest at, against 
Education Act, i. 942, 

Manin, D., i. 402 ; ii. 141. 

Manners, Lord J., .see Rutland. 

Manning : — 

Chronology — Strongly anglican 
attitude, i. 161 ; in Rome with 
Gladstone,!. 173, 174; approves 
Church Principles, i. 182 ; re- 
vises MS. of Church Principles, 
i. 224 ; godfather to Gladstone’s 
eldest son, i. 227 ; with Glad- 
stone before resignation on May- 
nooth, i. 273,274; Gladstone’s 
close relations with, i. 310, 313 ; 
Newman’s letters to, i. 311,312; 
Guy Fawkes sermon, i. 313 note^; 
on secession to Rome, i. 317 ; on 
Gladstone’s career; i. 323; on 
church outlook, i. 325 ; Gorham 
case, i. 378-380 and note‘s', seces- 
sion toRome,i. 385-387; estrange- 
ment from Gladstone, i. 387 and 
note 2 ; on Gladstone’s Irish 
church policy, i. 777, 880, 884, 
913 ; letter on Oxford defeat, 
i. 781, 784 note; letter to 
Gladstone on premiership, i. 
889; Irish Land bill (1870), i. 
928, 930 ; on Education bill, i. 
942 ; on Irish University bill, ii. 
47, 48 ; pamphlet of, replying 
to Gladstone’s on Vatican de- 
crees, ii. 1 1 2, 1 27-1 29 ; on eastern 
question, U. 179 ; intercourse 
with Gladstone renewed, ii. 521 ; 
on cesser of Irish representa- 


tion, ii. 565 ; on Parnell leader- 
ship, ii. 688-689. 

Contrasted with Newman, i. 771 j 
ii. 129. 

Gladstone’s letters to, i. 171, 230, 
276, 323-325, 378; ii. 346. 
Ultramontaiiism of, ii. 117-118; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 55, 141, 
148, 207 note'\ 260, 321, 364, 
393, 403 note, 826, 848-849 ; ii. 
82, 107, 112, 117, 431, 437. 
Mansfield, Lord, i. 17, 75. 

Manzoni, i. 173, 645, 785 note^; ii. 

141 ; ode translated, ii. 789. 
Marcus Aurelius, i. 207 and note^, 
Maria, Donna, i. 248. 

Marie Antoinette, ii. 7f)9. 
Marlborough, Duke of, i. 902, 909 ; 
ii. 179. 

Marriage — civil, legalisation of, i. 
567 ; deceased wife’s sister ques- 
tion, i. 569 ; Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 568-572. 

Marriott, G, i. 59 note, 334. 
Marsham, Dr. i. 336, 426-427. 
Martin, Sir J., i. 1017. 

Sir Theodore, i. C80 note h 

Martiiicau, Miss, ii. 149. 

James, i. 772 ; ii. 705. 

Maskell, Rev. W,, i. 380 note’^. 
Match tax, i. 1007 and notes, 
Mathew, Father, i. 82C. 

Maurice, F. D., influence of, i. 54 ; 
Newman compared with, i. 165 ; 
proceedings against, i. 168, 316, 
454-45G ; on Gladstone’s Oxford 
candidature, i. 331-332 ; King’s 
College attack on, i. 454-455 ; 
a])pointed to Vere St., i. 456; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 54, 59 
note, GO, 64, 79, 149, 376 ; ii. 142. 
May, Sir T. E., on the Greenwich 
seat question, ii. 75, 77 ; assists 
Speaker against obstruction, ii. 
293 ; memo, by, ii. 525 note ; men- 
tioned, ii. 546. 

Maynooth : — 

Conseiwative advantage regarding 
Act, ii. 478. 

Gladstone’s retirement on question 
of, i. 632, 872, 874. 

Inglis opposes grant to, i. 328. 
Irish Church bill (1869) concerned 
with, i, 897, 900. 

Peel’s policy regarding, i. 270; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards 
Peel’s policy, i. 271-273, 278. 
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Maynooth— 

Russell’s speech on, i. 411-412. 

Mazziui, i. 390, 396, 402, 784, 818 ; 
ii. 704, 718. 

Melbourne, Lord, dismissal of (1834) , 
i. 118 und note^'y Hampden ap- 
pointment, i. 166-167 ; on Peel’s 
position (1843), i, 266; nature of 
government of, i. 298 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 712; long admini- 
stration of, ii. 733 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 143, 543; ii. 711, 
730. 

Melvill, H., i. 100. 

Menschikoff, i. 486, 494. 

M^rimee, Ihoaper, ii. 141. 

Merivale, Charles, ii. 147. 

Metaphysical Society, ii. 132. 

Metaphysics, Gladstone’s attitude 
towards, i. 209. 

Metastasio, i. 108. 

Metternicb, i. 366, 053. 

Mexico, Preach embarrassments in, 
i. 718-719. 

Miall, E., i. 939 ; ii. 52. 

Middlesborough, i. IVl and note, 

Midlothian, Gladstone's invitation to 
stand for, ii. 192 ; agrees, ii. 193 ; 
general outlook, ii. 194-195; the 
campaign, ii. 195-196, 267; the 
Queen’s disapproval, ii. 236, 342 ; 
his return for (1880), ii. 219, 220; 
(1886) ii. 584; (1892) ii. 732; 
his farewell to, ii. 775-776. 

Mignet, F.-A.-A., i. 854, 

Miguel, Don, i, 248. 

Miles, , i, 264. 

Mill, James, i. 144, 200, 1000- 

1001. 

J. S,, views on the Tractarians, 

i, 1G3-1G4; on civil service 
reform, i, 509 ; estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 757 ; on govern- 
ment of India, i, 918; on Irish 
land question, i. 927 ; on educa- 
tion, i. 936 ; against the ballot, 
i. 1000-1001 ; memorial to, ii. 151- 
152; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
152 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 187, 
189, 229, 314, 854, 916; ii. 38, 
142, 7.31. 

Dr. W. H., i. 319, 380 note'^, 

Millais, Sir J., ii. 189-190. 

Milman, Dean, i, 56, 1 66, 800 ; ii. 
147. 

Milnes, R. Monckton, i. 135, 140, 
177, 229, 234. 


Milton, Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 96; 
views on the church, i. 155; on 
marriage, i, 568, 672; Gladstone 
compared with, ii. 163. 

Minghetti, ii. 141. 

Mold, speech at (1866), i. 363 note^. 

Moldavia, i. 637. 

Molesworth, Sir William, views on 
toleration, i. 138; on Canadian 
revolt, i. 361 and noieJ'i in coali- 
tion cabinet, i. 447, 450 ; Denison’s 
attitude towards, i. 451 ; supports 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 466; attitude 
towards Crimean war, i. 482 note ; 
on colonial policy, ii. 803; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 144, 358, 361, 
362, 458, 492 ; ii. 253, 806. 

Moltke, i. 955, 958, 966-967. 

Moncreilf, Rev. Sir H. W., i. 59, 73. 

Money dealings, i. 206; ii. 659-660. 

Monsell, W., postmaster-general 
(1870), ii. 68-69, 71 tiotty 87, 
823. 

Montalembert, De, i. 178, 819; ii. 
84, 89 ; letter from, ii. 152. 

Monte Cassino, i, 852-853. 

Montenegro : — 

Berlin Treaty’s provisions regard- 
ing, ii. 247-249. 

Revolt in, ii. 157, 161, 169, 17-4- 
175. 

Symx^athy in Gladstone’s illness, 
ii. 763. 

More, Hannah, i. 12. 

Moriarty, Bishop, ii. 120. 

Morier, Sir Robert, ii. 133. 

Morpetli, liord, i. 222. 

Morley, Arnold, ii. 669, 673, 674 note. 

John, appointment of, as Irish 

secretary, ii. 535, 537 note ; 

previous utterances of, on Irish 
question, ii. 536 note ^ ; presses Irish 
land bill, ii. 541 ; in communica- 
tion with Parnell, ii. 544-546, 
560 note ^ ; letter from Parnell 
against withdrawal of bill after 
second reading, ii. 573; letter 
on Parnell’s view of resigna- 
tion, ii. 587 ; at round table 
conference, ii. 604 note; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on Churchill’s 
retirement, ii. 604; interviews 
with Parnell, ii. 609, 610 ; 

Gladstone’s letters to, on plan of 
campaign, ii. 611-612 ; Bingley 
Hall meeting, ii. 628 ; Parnell 
consults with, on Times letters, 
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ii. 634 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
Italian policy, ii. 654 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on Parnell, ii. 
669-671; meeting at Lord Ren- 
ders on Parnell affair, ii. 674 fwte*, 
Gladstone’s letter to, on Parnell’s 
leadership, ii. 676 ; interviews 
with Parnell, ii. 679-681, 684; 
visit to Hawarden (1890), ii. 692- 
694 ; Gladstone’s letters to, on 
Kilkenny election, ii. 697 ; on his 
birthday, ii, 698 ; on death of 
eldest son, ii. 701 ; at Biarritz, 
ii. 703 et seq. ; at Dalmeny, ii. 
731-732 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
election, ii. 734 ; Irish secretary 
(1892), ii. 735 note', at Butter- 
stone with Gladstone, ii. 765 ; 
farewell visit, ii. 768 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 627, 663, 737 notej, 
739 note, 740. 

Mortgage of land, Gladstone’s views 
regarding, i. 347, 349. 

Mozley, J. B., i. 334. 

— T., i. 894. 

Mulgrave, Lord, ii. 451 note. 

Mundella, A, J., ii. 537 note, 735 note. 

Mtinster, Count, ii. 487. 

Murchison, Sir R., i, 1014, 

Murray, Archbishop, i. 178. 

Sir G., i. 112, 790 noteK 

John, i. 274, 1016. 

Myrianthes, Archimandrite, ii. 140. 

Napter, Sir Charles, on Ionian 
islanders, i. 598-599. 

Naples : — 

Gladstone’s visit to (1850), i. 389- 
393 ; later visit (1888), ii. 653. 
Misgovernment of, i. 390-393, 
646, 650-651. 

Victor Emmanuel’s entry into, i. 
651. 

Napoleon i., i. 320 and wo/'r^; ii. 
722, 725, 789. 

III., plot to slay, i. 574; aids 

Italy, i. 641-642, 648 ; estimate of, 
by a papal ofEcial, i. 644 note ; 
difficulties of, with French ultra- 
montanes, i. 649; Cobden’s negotia- 
tions with, i. 654 ; estimate of 
Gladstone’s budget speech, i. 662 ; 
friendliness towards England, i. 
680; Palmerston’s mistrust of, i. 

.683 ; urges plan of representations 
to America, i. 718-719; on Gari- 
baldi, i. 745 ; on Danish question, 


i. 751, 752; ii. 188; Gladstone 
dines with (1867), i. 855 ; uneasi- 
ness regarding Prussia, i 955 ; de- 
position of, i. 977 ; letter from, ii. 
154 ; other v/ise mentioned, i. 485- 
486, 489, 490, 637-641, 959, 962 
note 963, 968. 

National Debt : — 

Conversion scheme (1853), i. 472, 
613 ; ii. 805. 

Proposals regarding (1860), i. 691, 
834. 

Reduction of (1868-73), i. 1009. 
Terminable annuities for paying 
off, ii. 809. 

Press Agency, ii. 504 note, 505. 

Nationalist party, sec Irish party. 

N ationality : — 

Emergence of i)riuciple of, i. 636- 
637. 

(Jladstone's attitude towards 
(1851), i. 389, 390 ; (1854) ii. 
647-048; (1850) i. 618; (1885) 
ii. 500 ; (1888) ii. GOl. 

Naj)oleon Tii.’a views ou, i. 641. 
Negro api)renticeship, Gladstone’s 
speech on, i. 134 and note. 

Neilson of Springfield, i. 16. 

Nelson, Tliomas, i. 1 10. 

Neruda, Mine. Norman, ii. G7. 
Nettloahip, Mr., ii. 759. 

Neville, Father, ii. 628. 

Newark, ( Gladstone’s candidature and 
election for (1882), i. 88-94, 96- 
97, 181 ; returned for, without 
contest (1834), i. 121; speech at 
(1835), i. 129; speech at (1837), 
i. 138; returned for (1837), i. 
141 ; (1841) i. 238 ; end of his 
couuectiou with, i. 287. 
Newcastle, Gladstone’s visit to 
(1862), i. 710-712; his speeches at 
(1891), ii. 702. 

4tiiDuke of, offers Gladstone in- 
fluence in Newark, i. 88-89 ; views 
of, i. 91-92 ; Gladstone's relations 
with, i. 94; Gladstone’s visit to, 
i. 95 ; Hadler a nominee of, i. 99 ; 
Gladstone’s first book a]>proved 
by, i. 176 ; mentioned, i. 286. 

5th Duke of, informs Glad- 
stone of parliamentary opening 
at Newark, i. 88 ; re-elected 
(1846), i. 288 ; on Gladstone’s 
quarrel with Bentinck, i. 302 ; 
Russell’s proposal to, i. 350 ; ad- 
vises Gladstone to decline office, i. 
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Newcastle, 5tli Duke ot—<.ontinued, 
406 ; desires leadership of Peelites, 
i. 408 ; attitude towards Derby, 
i. 418; ideas of a third party, i. 
419, 423 ; supports Gladstone’s 
budget, i. 460; war minister 
during ( 'rimean war, i. 651-662 ; 
suggests substitution of I^almer- 
ston for himself, i. 522; on 
Peelites’ refusal to join Palmerston, 
i. 535 ; favours Ionian j)roject, i. 
595 ; attitude towards French 
treaty scheme, i. 656 ; on Paper 
Duties bill, i. 667, 671 ; sup- 
ports Finance bill proposal, i. 
673 ; death of, i. 777 ; Gladstone 
trustee for, i. 785 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, i. 827, 890; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 54, 74, 113, 
119, 242, 285, 287, 355, 420, 
443, 480 MO/e, 490, 491, 493 and 
note, 528, 536, 584, 871, 872; ii. 
806, 814-815. 

Newdegate, (’. N., ii. 255. 

Newman, Francis, i. 329 ; letter 
from, i. 811 ; ii. 147. 

Cardinal, J. H., Gladstone’s 

early contact with, i. 57-58 and 
note^ ; sermons by, i. 58, 79, 86 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 163 
on Church Principkn^ i. 181 ; on 
J. K. Hope, i. 228 ‘Hoie ; Clad- 
stono’s correspondence with, i.272; 
Tract Ninety, i. 306-307, 311 ; 
view on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 308, 
309, 312 ; on system of Homan 
chnrcli, i. 310 ; position of (1 843), 
i. 310-313 ; Gladstone on treat- 
ment of, i. 316; secession of, i. 
317 ; letter of, describing Glad- 
stone’s position,!. 632 ; contrasted 
with Manning, i. 771 ; ii. 129 ; on 
Gladstone’s criticism of Erce Homo, 

i. 801 ; on Gladstone’s of 

Autohioyraphy , i. 884 ; reply to 
Gladstone’s I ' atican Dtcrcc,spB,m\ih- 
let, ii. 128 ; to Vaticanism y ii. 129 ; 
last letter from, ii. 155 ; Glad- 
stone’s call on, with Chamberlain, 

ii. 178 and note ; Gladstone’s letter 

to, on Jjapal responsibility for dis- 
loyal jiriests in Ireland, ii. 302 ; 
reply, ii. 303 ; death of, ii. 661 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 159, 165, 
168, 235, 319, 826; ii. 112, 

628. 

Newnham College, ii. 625. 


New Zealand, i. 297-298, 358 ; ii. 803. 

Nice, French acquisition of, i. 643, 
656, 664, 742. 

Nineteenth Century, ii. 596-600, 759, 

Nomination boroughs, i. 621. 

Nonconformists, see Dissenters, 

Normanby, Lord, i. 407. 

Norreys, Lord,i. 72. 

North, Lord, i. .133 ; ii. 75, 421, 

North Notts, i. 287. 

Northbrook, Earl of, Gladstone’s 
letter to, on Egyptian mission, ii. 
361 ; agrees to send Gordon to 
Soudan, ii. 390 ; against home 
rule, ii. 531 note, 534 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 450 note; ii. 508, 
833. 

Northcote, Sir S., see Iddesleigh. 

Norway, Gladstone’s cruisesto (1883), 
ii. 355-357 ; (1885) ii. 457-458. 

Novalis, cited, ii. 706. 

Novikolf, Mme., ii. 165, 182, 190. 

Nubar, ii. 389, 393, 397. 

Oakeley, F., i. 310. 

Oak Farm, financial embarrassments 
of, i. 337 et stq. ; Gladstone’s pre- 
occupation with, i. 272, 340, 342 ; 
his public finance influenced by 
experiences with, i. 474. 

O’Brien, W. Smith, i. 400. 

■ — - W., ii. 688. 

Obstruction, see under Parliament. 

O’Conuell, Daniel, repeal amendment 
of (1833), j. 106; ii. 525 note; 
on Harvey committee, i. note, 
113; influence of, on Gladstone, i. 
113; tory attitude towards, i. 129, 
138; visits Newark, i, 130; on 
Gladstone’s first book, i. 178 ; 
Peel’s attitude towards (1844), i. 
270 ; Gladstone contrasted with, 
ii. 201 ; crime denounced by, ii. 
290 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 101, 
266, 372. 861 ; ii. 251, 302, 733. 

Octagon, the, ii. 134-156. 

Oflice, Gladstone’s view of desire 
for, i. 554. 

O’Hagan, Lord, i. 920. 

Okes, Provost, i. 11. 

Oliver, Mrs., i. 9 note. 

Opium question, i. 259-260. 

Oratory, political, i. 191-195, 411, 
470; ii. 197, 552 (see also 

Gladstone, W. E. — characteristics 
— eloquence). 

Orsini affair, i. 658, 678. 
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Osman Digna, ii. 418. 

OsBory, Archdeacon of, i. 899. 
Oswald, Alex., i. 419. 

Otho, King, i. 479, 605. 

Ottomans, see Turkey. 

Owen, Professor, ii. 145. 

Oxenham, , i. 59 note. 

Oxford : — 

Bias of, 1 . 60, 70, 84. 

Chandos opposes Gladstone at, i. 
628. 

Christ Church, enthusiasm at, 
after Gladstone’s election (1847), 
i. 336. 

Democracy, attitude towards, i. 
669. 

Dissenters’ disabilities at, i. 947 
and note. 

Ewelme appointment, i. 1020-1021. 
Famous sons of, ii. 716. 
Gladstone’s career at, i. 48-85 ; 
his feeling for, i. 8Q, 84-85, 
782; ii. 726, 768; his combina- 
tion of Lancashire and, i. 192, 
675 ; his visits to ( 1 834), i. 1 1 1 ; 
(1847) i. 235, 377; (1853) i. 
457 ; (1872) ii. 44-45 ; his 

reception of D.C. L. degree at, i. 
377 ; his advice to his son at, i. 
205 ; sympathy from, ii. 767. 
Gladstone’s candidature for (1847), 
i. 328-333 ; election, i. 333-335 ; 
his return for (1852), i. 426- 
427 ; return for (J 853), i. 452 ; 
retifrn for (1857), i. 665 ; return 
for (1859), i. 614 note, 630; 
defeat at (1865), i. 779-782. 
Gladstone’s memhershij) for, effect 
of, on his career, i. 327, 429, 
453 ; on the university, i. 499 ; 
as it appeared to himself, i. 
630. 

Iniluence of, i. 501. 

Method of study at, i. 50-51 and 
note. 

Deform — commission proposed by 
Lord J. Russell (1850), i. 497 ; 
opposed by Gladstone, i. 426, 

497 ; Oxford resistance to, i. 

498 ; conduct and repoit of, i. 

499 and note^; Gladstone’s 
scheme, i. 500, 501, 506-507 ; 
its reception, i. 502-503 ; results 
of, i. 508-509 ; Tractariau move- 
ment’s effect on, i. 57. 

Tests, i. 606-507 ; abolition of, i. 
947 and note, 94S. 

VOL. IL 


Tractarian movement, see Oxford 
movement. 

W E G Essay Club at, i. 59-60. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Glad- 
stone’s membership of, i. 98 and 
note. 

movement : — 

Gladstone unaffected by, i. 161 ; 

hia election affected by, i. 328. 
Ireland affected by, i. 308. 

Nature of, i. 163-165. 

Oxford, influence on, i. 496. 
Second phase of, i. 305. 

Tracts for the Times, i. 329 ; 
Tracts Eighty and Eighty -Seven, 
i. 307 note ; Tract Ninety, i. 
235, ,306, 310, 311 ; ii. 662. 

Pacific, Gladstone advocates reduc- 
tion of force in, i, 458. 

Paget, Miss, ii. 764. 

Lord Clarence, i. 746, 774. 

Paine, Thomas, i. 761. 

Pakington, Sir J., i. 561. 

Paley, cited, i, 422, 

Palgrave, F. T., ii. 82. 

Pall Mall Gazette, ii, 187-188, 
226. 

Palmer, Kelly and, i. 518. 

Kouiidell, see Selbourne. 

William, (Uaclstono influenced 

by, i. 162, 167 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 235; on Maynooth 
grant, i. 279. 

Palmerston, Lord : — 

Chronology — On sugar <luties, i. 
236 ; on free trade, i. 265 ; on 
Spanish treaties, i. 2S0 ; on 
re])eal, i, 289; Don Pacilico 
debate, i. 368-371 ; on Neaj'oli- 
taii tyranny, i. 394, 400, 647 ; 
relations with Kossuth, i. 415 ; 
dismissal by Ptussell, i. 415; 
amendment on Militia bill, i. 
416; in opposition to Peel, i. 
420 and note ^ ; section repre- 
sented by , i. 43 1 ; moves amend- 
ment against Viiliers, i. 433 ; 
joins coalition government, i. 
446-447 ; on Gladstone’s budget 
(1853), i. 465-467 ; different 
views of, ou eastern question, 
i. 480 ; commuiiicabious with, 
preceding Crimean war, i. 481- 
482 ; a])proves Lord Stratford, 
i. 488 ; desired as w ar minister 
during Crimean war, i. 651 ; on 

3 N 
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Palmerston, Lord — continued. 

Chronology — continued. 

Black Sea affair, i. 983 ; Derby’s 
vote of censure on (1S57), i. 
581-562, 903 ; defeat of, on 
Cobden’s motion, i. 564, 899 ; 
urges posti)oiicmeut of Iteform 
bill, i. 490; ii. 806 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on Crimean 
operations, i. 494 ; Aberdeen in 
conflict with, i, 495 and nole^ ; 
foreign office reconstructed by, 
i. 510 ; suggested by Newcastle 
as substitute for himself, i. 522 ; 
invited by Derby to join govern- 
ment, i. 525 ; refuses, i. 526 ; 
approves Gladstone’s refusal, i. 
527 ; Peclites’ attitude towards, 
i. 531-535 ; satislies Aberdeen, 
i. 535 ; intention of, to oppose 
Roebuck’s committee, i. 538, 542; 
advises acceptance of Roebuck’s 
committee, i. 539 ; on Crimean 
v/ar, i. 548 ; triumph of, at elec- 
tion (1857), i. 564; defeated on 
Conspiracy Bill, i. 574-576 ; sug- 
gested as leader of Commons by 
Disraeli, L 587 ; views on Suez 
Canal scheme, i. 591 ; on Corfu, 
i. 619; hands over [tmian Islands 
to Greece, i. 620 and note'^; 
communications with Russell, i. 
624 ; forms a government ( 1859), 
i, 626 ; views of, identical with 
Derby’s, i. 631 ; the Princi- 
palities, i. 638 ; 'French treaty 
scheme, i. 654, 656 ; Paper Duties 
bill, i. 665-667,671, 673; Finance 
bill, i. 673 ; franchise proposals 
of, i. 834 ; supports Herbert, 
i. 678; fortifications scheme, 
i. 681 ; makes a peace speech 
(1859), i. 6S2 ; correspondence 
with Gladstone, i. 683-684 ; on 
Trent affair, i. 708 ; favours sug- 
gestion of representations to 
America, i. 7 09-7 11,719; advises 
Gladstone regarding Newcastle 
speech, i. 710; on American 
separation, i. 716 ; on reduction 
in naval estimates, i. 728; re- 
ceives Garibaldi, i. 744; views 
on Garibaldi’s departure, i. 746 ; 
on Danish question, i. 749-752, 
754 ; on Gladstone’s franchise 
pronouncement, i, 761-764; on 
cabinet government, i. 776 ; 


death of, i, 785 ; Gladstone’s 
action regarding funeral of, i. 
787 ; Gladstone’s speech on, i. 
791. 

Career and abilities of, i, 643. 
Characteristics of, i. 366-368, 
Compared with Lansdowne, i. 
530 ; with Aberdeen, i. 630 ; 
with Gladstone, i, 806 ; with 
Disraeli, ii, 169 ; with Hartiug- 
ton, ii. 242. 

Ecclesiastical appointments of, i. 
756 ; ii. 38. 

Foreign estimates of, i. 366, 367, 
392. 

Foreign policy, principles of, i. 

367 ; Granville’s view of, i. 982. 
Frankness of, i. 554. 

Gladstone’s relations with, from 
1850, i. 371 ; his opposition to, 
i. 653, 558, 566, 585, 677; 
his harmony of sentiment with, 
i. 628 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, 
i. 667, 669 ; his estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 805 ; Gladstone’s 
conflicts with, on expenditure, 

i. 677, 772-773. 

Leadership of, i. 806. 

Life-objects of, i. 679. 

Peers created by, ii. 37. 

Popularity of, i. 400, 493, 543, 564; 

ii. 812 ; cooling of, i. 684, 810. 
Queen’s attitude towards, i. 732. 
Selection of work by, ii. 73. 
Otherwise mentioned, i. !20 note, 

226, 402, 431, 444, 450, 526, 
528, 579, 622, 637, 653, 697, 
714, 734, 738, 740, 745, 765, 
805, 823, 828, 890; ii. 31,43, 
102, 184, 185, 203, 227 note\ 
336, 418, 468, 540, 659, 683, 
714, 814-815. 

Panizzi, Sir A., influence of, on Glad- 
stone, i. 389-390 ; interview of, 
with king of Naples, i. 401 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, i. 402, 741, 
786; illness of (1868), i. 830; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 744, 818 ; 
ii. 160. 

Papal States, i. 742* 819. 

Paper duty, i. 458, 659, 664-675, 
822-823; ii. 815. 

Paris, Comte de, i. 342, 769. 

Treaty of (1856), i. 650, 983, 

990; ii. 216, 792. 

Parish Councils bill (1893), ii. 744, 
745, 751. 
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Parliament : — 

House of Commons 
Attendance in — Gladstone's dili- 
gence regarding, i. 102 ; ii. 
26, 30, 246-247 ; Peel’s view 
of, i. 299. 

Balance of parties in (1850), i. 
373 ; (1852) i. 428 ; (1853) i. 
446, 448-449. 

Burning of, in 1834, i. 114. 
Closure, introduction of, ii. 617 ; 
Gladstone’s distaste for, ii. 
364 j drastic form of, on Par- 
nell commission bill, ii. 641. 
Colonial affairs, indifference to, 

i. 362. 

Committee Room Fifteen, Irish 
party proceedings in, ii. 686 
and note^^ 694. 

Composition of first reformed, i. 
lOJ. 

Ecclesiastical discussions in, ii. 

110 . 

Excitement in, manifestations 
of, ii. 681 ; on introduction of 
Home Rule bill (1886), ii. 
650-551. 

Executive sphere invaded by, 

ii. 245. 

Expenditure controlled by, under 
Exchequer and Audit Act 
(1866), i. 695. 

Gladstone’s diligence for duties 
of, see above Attendance ; his 
feeling of powerlessness in, 

i, 221 ; his care for rights and 
traditions of, ii, 100-101, 
246, 446, 448, 750, 770 ; his 
mastery of, i. 193, 410-411, 
470 ; ii. 552 j his place in 
(1847-52), i. 845 Tiote ; his 
position in (1858), i, 581 ; his 
isolation in (1867), i. 863. 

Grote’s estimate of, i. 1 004. 
Indian discussion, indifference 
to, i. 113. 

Intolerance of, in the Bradlaugh 
matter, ii. 252-259 ; resolution 
of 1881 struck off records of, 

ii. 260. 

Irish members of, see Irish 
party. 

Irish representation in, cesser of, 
contemplated, ii. 542, 544, 
547, 649, 564, 566-567 ; 

opposed, ii. 564-565, 567, 
572 ; Gladstone’s speech on, 


at vSwausea (1887), ii. 626; 
question of (1892), ii. 737- 
738. 

Lords, conflict with, ,9ee helov) 
under House of Lords. 
Majorities, large, dating from 
Gladstone’s premiership, i. 
898-899. 

Obstruction in, Irish, ii. 288, 
291-293, 297, 363 - 364 ; 

unionist, ii. 739. 

Pai’ty obligations in, i. 292, 295, 
299. 

Payment of members, Glad- 
stone’s views regarding (1861 ), 

i. 611 note; his scheme’ for 
(1891), ii. 718-719; Cham- 
berlain’s pronouncement, ii. 
414, 

Popular iuHuence on, i. 150 ; 

ii. 244. 

Position of seats in, significance 
of, i. 422-423, 539 ; ii. 603 ; 
Gladstone’s place (1853-1866), 
i. 631 note. 

Procotluro o f, violated by Disraeli, 

i. 823 ; altered by Gladstone, 

ii. 239 ; Gladstone’s advocacy 
of reform in, ii. 363. 

Preform, see that title. 

Reversal of previous vote ruled 
not out of order, i. 462 note. 
Shah's interest in, ii. 07. 

Supjtly, rights regarding, i. 672, 
674, 695. 

Tactics in, Stephen on, i. 147 ; 
liussoirs skill in, i 467 ; 
Gladstone’s, ii. 778-779. 
'remper, school of, i. 199. 
Temporary retirements from, 
Gladstone’s views of, i. 357- 
358. 

Uncertainties in, i. 650. 

Variety of style desirable for 
stating a case in, i. 192. 

House of Lords : — 

Ballot bill rejecte<l by, i. 1003. 
Chamberlain’s attitude towards, 
ii. 413, 465. 

Clommons* feeling against 
premier from (1894), ii. 753. 
Compensation for Disturbance 
bill rejected by, ii. 289, 649, 
650. 

Conservative iiifiueuce in, iL 
498 ; occasions of defeats, L 
903. 
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Parliament — con tinned. 

House of Lords — continued. 

Employers’ Liability bill muti- 
lated by, ii, 744. 

Franchise bill struggle (1884), 
ii. 36(3-379. 

Gladstone’s first hearing of de- 
bate in, i. 75-76 ; his first 
conflict with, i. 471 ; his re- 
fusal of position in, ii. 344, 
449 ; his attitude towards 
(1884), ii. 367-368, 370 ; his 
later attitude towards (1894), 
ii. 744-745 ; his speech 
against (Mar. 1), ii. 751-752. 

Home Kule bill (1892) thrown 
out by, ii. 744. 

Irish church question, attitude 
towards, i. 880, 892, 901-913. 

Opposition by, a stimulus to 
])opular causes, i. 882. 

Paper duty struggle with Com- 
mons, i. 659, 665-674, 872- 
873; ii. 815. 

Parish Councils bill maimed by, 
ii. 744, 745, 751. 

Parnell’s apprehensions regard- 
ing, ii. 480. 

Peel’s view of, i. 767. 

Permanent opinion represented 
by, Gladstone’s exi)osure of 
the theory, ii. 763. 

Preponderance of cabinet in 
(1865), i. 787-788. 

Eeform bill of 1867 amended by, 
i. 860. 

Jews, admission of, i. 375-377- 
Premiership, labours entailed by, 

i. 297-299. 

Parnell, (j. 8. {see also Irish Party), 
number of followers of (1880), 
ii. 221 ; party of, ii. 241 ; obstruc- 
tionist tactics,ii.2S8,295, 297, 363- 
364 ; attitude of, towards Compen- 
sation for Disturbance bill, ii. 289 ; 
indicted for seditious consjuracy, ii. 
290 72 oOD ; attitude towards Land 
Act of 1881, ii. 297, 301 ; Glad- 
stone’s warning to, at Leeds, ii. 301 ; 
imprisonment of, ii. 301-302, 528, 
533 ; Chamberlain’s communica- 
tions with, ii. 304 ; offers to resign 
his seat, ii. 310 ; on franchise ex- 
tension in Ireland, ii. 383 ; sup- 
ports government (May 1885), ii. 
424 ; conservative understanding 
with, ii. 428-430, 440 ; not 


counted on by Gladstone, ii. 431, 
437 ; favours plan of central board 
for Ireland, ii. 434, 471, 531 ; re- 
pudiates it, ii. 455, 470 ; on 
Maamtrasna case, ii. 453 ; fric- 
tion with Hartington, ii. 460, 481 ; 
speech of (Aug. 1885), ii. 46(3, 468, 
473 ; public estimate of, ii. 468 ; 
Carnarvon’s interview with, ii. 
468-471 ; home rule demanded by, 
ii. 472 ; victory of adherents of, 
at the elections, ii. 493, 495 ; 
Salisbury’s reference to, at Kew* 
port, ii. 483 ; gives Irish vote 
to conservatives at the election, 
ii, 484-485 ; speculations regard- 
ing, ii. 507, 508 ; attitude towards 
Cladstone, ii. 514 ; tactics after 
elections (1885), ii. 514-515 ; in 
communication with Morley, ii. 

544- 546 ; characteristics of, ii. 544, 
551 ; interview with Gladstone, ii, 

545- 546 ; objectionsto financial pro- 

visions of Home Rule bill, ii. 545, 
546, 559, 571 ; consultations with 
colleagues, ii. 559-560 and notes; 
on introduction of Home Rule bill, 
ii. 551 ; on continued Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster, iL 664 ; 
opposed to withdrawal of the bill, 
ii. 673 ; second meeting with 
Gladstone, ii. 574 ; speech on 
niglit of the division, ii. 577, 580; 
<leprecates ministerial resignation, 
ii. 587 ; systematic disagreement 
with, ii. 609 ; illness of, ii. 610, 
616 ; disapproves plan of cam- 
paign, ii. 610 ; tactics on Crimes 
bill (1887), ii. 616-617 ; produces 
Tenants’ Relief bill, ii. 609 ; on 
papal rescript, ii. 278 ; forged letter 
in Times, ii. 631 and note ^ ; denial 
in the House, ii. 632 ; further 
letters, ii. 634 ; personal state- 
ment in the House, ii. 635 ; asks 
for select committee, ii. 635 ; 
special commission, ii. 636-639 ; 
alleged interview of, with spy 
from America, ii. 644 ; Gladstone’s 
sympathy with, ii. 648 ; visit to 
Hawarderi, ii. 660, 686-686 ; 

speech at Liverpool, ii. 686 note ^ ; 
divorce suit, ii. 668-670 ; public 
opinion regarding the verdict, ii. 
670-674, 688-689 ; question of 
leadership of, ii. 675 et seq. ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to Morley regarding. 
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ii. 676, 684; attitude of, ii. 678, 
682-683; re-elected by Irish party, 
ii. 678 ; interviews with Morley, 
ii. 679-681 ; manifesto to the Irish 
people, ii. 685 ; Committee-room 
Fifteen, ii. 686 and note^-Q88, 
689-692 ; denounces liberal party, 
ii. 690-699 ; elections adverse to, 
ii. 698 ; last speech of, in England, 
ii. 699; death of, ii. 699 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 100, 296, 465 
and note^, 480,526, 607, 609, 613, 
733. 

Parnell, Sir Henry, i. 251. 

Parnellisvi Unmasked, ii. 646. 

Parnellites, see under Irish party. 

Party ; — 

Elements deciding relations of, i. 
422, 435. 

Gladstone’s views on, i. 304, 405. 
Tenacity of system, i. 448 note 

Pascal, i. 153. 

Patronage, ii. 36, 807. 

Patten, Wilson, i. 351 note'^, 438. 

Patteaon, Bishop, ii. 189, 659. 

SirT., i. 455. 

Pattison, Sister Dora, ii. 212. 

Mark, ii. 722. 

Paxo, i. 601. 

Pearson, C. B., i. 77. 

Pedro, Don, i. 248. 

Peel, General, i. 351 note 355. 

Arthur, i. 492; ii. 71 note, 

695, 

Mrs., ii. 695. 

Sir Robert (2nd Bart.) ; — 

Chronology — Oxford university re- 
presentation resigned by, i. 53 ; 
Oxford honours of, i. 79-80 ; 
praises Gladstone’s maiden 
speech, i, 103 ; views on eman- 
cipation, i. 104 ; on Irish Church 
Reform Bill, i. 105 ; Oobbctt's 
attack on, i. 114; Gladstone 
encouraged by, i. 114; election 
promises of, ii. 97 ; summoned 
to form a government (1834), i. 
118 ; Gladstone oflFered treasury 
post by, i. 119; Gladstone ap- 
pointed under-secretary of the 
colonies by, i. 123 ; cabinet of 
(1835), i. 420 ; composition of 
whig opposition to, i. 419-420 
andnote^ ; resigns,!. 127 ; view's 
on Ireland (1836), i. 135; speaks 
at Glasgow (1837), i. 138 ; Stan- 
ley dines with, i. 139; on Canada 


question, ii. 799; onMolesworth’a 
vote of censure, i. 145 ; on slave- 
apprenticeship law, i. 146 ; on 
Wilberforce, i. 150; defeated on 
Irish church question, i. 154 ; 
views on Gladstone’s first book, 
i. 177 ; Jamaica case, i. 221-222; 
misunderstanding with the 
Queen, i. 222 ; China question, 
i. 225, 242 ; annoyance with 
Stanley, i. 234 : views on sugar 
duties, i. 236, 280; ii. 802 ; turns 
out whigs by majority of 1 
(1841), i. 237, 837 note \ 898 ; 
party meetings, i. 239 ; forms a 
government (1841 ), i. 240 ; Glad- 
stone’s inclusion in cabinet, i. 
240, 305 ; i)riv'y council, i. 243 ; 
jwsition of, regarding protection, 

i. 250-253, 258, 262-263, 282- 
287 ; lays duty on Irish spirits, 

ii. 804 ; miscalculation of, regard - 
ing income-tax (1842), i, 474 
ami note ; letter to Sir John 
Gladstone, i. 257 ; appeal to 
Pojte Gregory, ii- 302 ; Lad}' 
Hew'ley case, i. 321, 322 ; Irish 
Land bill introduced l>y govern- 
ment of (1845), i. 919; May- 
nooth, i. 270-274 ; precarious 
jmsition of, i. 264-266 ; resigns, 

i. 283 ; agrees to resume office, i. 
283, 285 ; ii. 447 note^ ; repeal 
of corn laws, i. 208, 282-287, 290, 
459 ; hostility towards (1846), 

ii. 562 ; resigns (1846), i. 290, 
291 ; eulogiom on Cobden, i.291- 
293, 295, 29G ; party relations 
of, i. 289-290, 292, 293, 295; 
Gladstone’s farewell interview' 
w'ith, i. 297-300 ; Russell’s 
overtures to (1846), i. 350 ; 
votes for Gladstone at Oxford, i. 
333 ; advocates keeping pro- 
tectionists out of office, i. 352. 
373 ; Gladstone’s divergences 
from, i. 353, 354 ; letter on 
Gladstone’s mission for his 
friend, i. 365 ; Don Bacifico 
debate, i. 368-369, 372 ; death 
of, i. 371 ; statue of, inaugurated 
at Manchester, i. 483. 

Administration of (1842-44), im- 
portance of, i. 247 ; character 
of, i. 29S ; ii. 800-801 ; minis- 
terial discipline of, ii. 354, 

Age of, on entering cabinet, i. 261. 
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Feel, Sir Eobert — continued. 

Changes of policy of, i. 266, 425. 

Compared with Grey, i. 248 ; with 
Gladstone, i. 269 ; with Palmer- 
ston, i. 367; with Eussell, i. 373; 
with Aberdeen, ii. 819-820. 

Courage of, i. 188, 289. 

Debating method of, i. 195. 

Disraeli’s attitude towards, i. 432. 

Estimate of, i. 372 ; estimate of 
financial statements of, i. 689. 

Gladstone — relations with, i. 112, 
280, 286 ; confidence in, and 
appreciation of, i, 139, 221, 
241, 243, 246, 252, 257, 259, 
261, 277, 354; estimate by, i. 
254 ; ii. 705 ; influence upon, 
i. 269 ; forecast regarding Dis- 
raeli and, i. 374. 

Graham’s estimate of, i. 248, 263. 

Guizots book on, ii. 146. 

Influence of, in the House, i. 
373. 

Justice of, ii. 819. 

Liberalism of, i. 418, 419. 

Oxford training of, i. 497 ; convo- 
cation mob at election, i. 629. 

Parliamentary tactics of, i. 254. 

Peers, views on, i. 767. 

Premiership of, length of, i. 695. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 49, 98, 
126, 128, 149, 192, 212, 227, 
230, 238, 245-246, 258,263-264, 
293, 300, 356, 416, 419, 781, 
788, 790 nole^, 812, 863 note, 
911, and note, 922, 962; ii. 31, 
41-43, 71, lOG, 227, 231, 235, 
236, 478, 517, 726. 

Sir Robert (3rd Bart.), ii. 684 

note. 

Lady, i, 469. 

Peelites : — 

The tory whip s attitude towards, 
i. 418. 

Derby’s first administration sup- 
jmrted by, i. 424; Derby’s second 
administration sup[)orted by, i. 
428 ; Derby’s questions regard- 
ing ( 185G), i. 551. 

Dissolution of, as a party, i. 591. 

Disturbing effect of, i. 551-552, 
658, 5G7. 

Divergencies of, i. 351, 353, 417- 
4 20. 

Gladstone’s view on best policy 
for, i. 417-419. 

Leadership of — discussed (1850), i. 


373-374; accepted by Aberdeen, 
i. 408. 

Palmerston, designs of, i. 447 ; 
attitude towards (1866) i. 531- 
535 ; in cabinet of, i. 536 ; 
resignation, i. 639 ; public out- 
cry, i. 641. 

Papal aggression question, atti- 
tude towards, i. 410. 

Position of seats of (1852), i, 422- 
423. 

Protectionists, attitude towards, 
i. 407. 

Russell’s proposal to include (1862), 
i. 416. 

Third i)arty, position as, i. 417. 
Whigs coalition with (1853), i. 
443 seq. 

Peerage : — 

Additions to, during various pre- 
mierships, ii. 36-37 and note. 
Offer of, to Gladstone, ii. 344, 
449. 

Pembroke, Lady, i. 293. 

Pembroke Castle, Gladstone’s cruise 
in, ii. 355-357. 

Penjdeh, ii. 423. 

Pensions, politicaCl, ii. 347-348 note. 
Penzance, Lord, i. 1017. 

People, the, see Democracy. 

Perceval, Spencer, i. 298, 543 ; ii. 
75 and note, 

Mr., i. 452. 

Persico, Monsignor, ii. 623. 

Persigny, i. C54. 

Petty, Lord Henry, i. 790 noteK 
Phillimore, Sir Robert, on Hawarden 
settlement, i. 343-344 ; assists in 
Oxford reform scheme, i. 601, 602 ; 
on Gladstone’s China war speech, i. 
563 ; on Ionian Islands mission, i. 
594 ; interview with Gladstone, i. 
623 ; Gladstone assisted by, at 
Oxford, i. 628-629 ; on paper duties 
debate, i. 667 ; on Gladstone’s 
franchise pronouncement, i. 764 ; 
on Irish church, i. 775, 913-914; 
on disaffection of liberals, i. 866, 
868-869 ; on Gladstone’s Chapter 
of Autobiography t i. 884 ; on 
Gladstone’s intention of retiring, 
i. 1022 ; on Gladstone’s Irish Uni- 
versity bill, ii. 45 ; on resigna- 
tion of ministers (1874), ii. 101 ; 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 325-326, 
388, 409, 616 ; ii. 334 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 54, 65, 75, 79, 80, 
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393, 623 mte, 660, 663, 665, 668, 
669, 681 note^, 682, 707, 722, 
726, 761, 848, 929»930 } ii. 30, 40, 
69-70, 83. 

Phillpotts, Bishop, ii, 138. 

Phipps, Sir C., i. 732. 

Pickering, , i. 75. 

Piedmont, growth of, i. 641-643, 051. 

Pierrepont, Hon, H. E. (American 
minister), ii. 160. 

Pitt, William (the younger), finance 
of, i. 692-693; ii. 817-818; views of, 
on emancipation of slaves,!. 104; 
Glynnes related to, i. 223 and 
note ^ ; income tax imposed by, i. 
255; free trade theories promul- 
gated by, i. 265 ; habits of, i. 298; 
Palmerston contrasted with, i. 
367 ; Scott’s lines to memory of, 
i. 371 ; Gladstone compared with, 

i. 469, 472; warlike preparations 
of (1791), i. 478; censured for 
French war, ii. 711; length of 
premiership of, i. 695 ; resolutions 
of, preliminary to Act of Union, 

ii. 539 ; on the Union, ii. 553, 
554; otherwise mentioned, i. 372, 
419, 864, 898, 977; ii. 36, 43, 
197, 227, 496. 

Pius IX,, Pope, syllabus of 1864, 
issued by, see under Churches — 
Roman ; Italian federation under, 
suggested, i. 641 ; French ambassa- 
dor’s estimate of, i. 044 ; invasion 
of territories of, i. 645, G49; annexa- 
tion to Piedmont of states of, i. 
651 ; misgovernment in states of, 
i. 742 ; Gladstone’s intercourse 
with, i. 849-850, 852 ; attitude 
towards eastern question, ii. 179. 

Playfair, Lord, ii. 52, 71 note, 170, 
293. 

Plimsoll, S., ii. 228 and note. 

PI umpire, , i. 146. 

Phinket, Lord, ii. 197. 

Mr., ii. 379-380. 

Poerio, imprisonment of, i, 391, 396, 
401 ; views of, i. 392-393 ; exile 
of, i. 401 ; Gladstone’s efforts on 
behalf of, i. 645 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, i. 647 ; speech at Gladstone 
dinner (1867), i. 852; compared 
with Mazzini, ii. 727. 

Poland ; — 

French feeling in regard to, i. 752. 
Gladstone’s interests in, i. 248. 
Peel’s forecast regarding, i. 133. 


Russian dismemberment of, i. 477. 
Warsaw, meeting of monarchs at, 

i. 639, 660, 818. 

Pollok, Robert, i. 132. 

Ponsonby, Sir Henry, messages dur- 
ing ministerial crisis (1873), ii. 55- 
58, CO ; in Lords and Commons 
controversy, ii. 371; on North’s 
American policy, ii. 421 ; interview 
with, on ministerial crisis, ii. 445; 
447 and note"^ \ brings Gladstone 
the Queen’s commission, ii. 530; 
states the Queen’s message, ii. 
531 ; on feeling against peer 
premier, ii. 753 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, ii. 352, 419, 756. 

Poor Law Act (1834), i. 115, 121, 
140. 

Porter, , i. 55, 64. 

Portland, Duke of, i, .543. 

Portugal : — 

British preoccupation with affairs 
of, i. 248. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267 ; 

ii. 820. 

Positivists, ii. 598. 

Post Office : — 

Gladstone’s admiration for, i, 816. 
Scandal rogauling, ii. 08-71. 

Savings Banks, i. 686, 
759 ; ii. 809. 

Postage, cheaj), i, 691, 094. 
Preaching, lilnglish and Italian, i. 
174. 

Premiership : — 

Age for quitting, Gladstone’s view 
on, ii. 31, 51. 

Foreign secretary, Gladstone’s view 
of relations with, ii. 7. 
Limitations of, ii. 24, 2S. 
Parliamentary labours entailed by, 
i. 297-299. 

Responsibilities of, ii. 24. 
Prerogative of the Crown, Gladstone 
charged with resorting to, i. 998, 
099. 

Press : — 

Excitement fomented by, ii. 829. 
Gladstone popular with, i. 675, 818; 
his views on, i. 675 ; ii. 165. 
Pretoria convention, ii. 284-285 and 
note. 

Provost, Sir G., i. 1016. 

Prince Imperial, ii. 245. 

Princess Royal, i. 275. 

Privy council appointment, i. 1016- 

1020. 
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Protection : — 

Colonial, against England, i. 766. 
GlAdstone'a position regardini;, i. 

249-254, 2()0, 262, 264, 283-286. 
Peel’s position regarding, i. 250- 
253, 258, 262-203, 282-289 ; bis 
apprehensions regarding, i. 352 ; 
ii. 705. 

Peelites’ views regarding, i. 351- 
352, 373, 407. 

Rout of, i. 425, 428, 441-442. 
Proudhon, i. 157. 

Prussia {nee also (lierniany) : — 

Army of, i. 993. 

Austria — attitude towards (1853), 
i. 489 ; war with (1866), i. 844 
note., 848. 

France : — • 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, 
i. 974. 

War with (1870) — British efforts 
to avert, i. 960-964, 969-970 ; 
declaration of, i. 969 and 
•note French miscalculations, 
i. 971 ; course of the war. i. 
976-977 ; effect of, on British 
naval expenditure, i. 1008. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 
748-752. 

Tariff negotiations -with, i. 267. 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 
Gladstone’s suggested substitute 
for, ii. 1 22 nott: 

Purcell, cited, i. 58 nota'^, 379-381 
and note. 

Pusey, Dr. E. B., on Jerusalem 
bishopric, i, 308 ; on Newman’s 
letters, i. 31 1 ; intolerance tow^ards, 
i. 316, 317 ; supports Glad.stone’s 
Oxford candidature, i. 335 ; on 
Jewish Disabilities Removal bill, i. 
375 ; Gorham case, i. 380 wo/e - ; 
on Gladstone’s reform scheme, i. 
504 ; Gladstone’s relations with, 

i. 769 ; Manning's letters to, i. 
771 ; on Ecce Homo, i. 800-801 ; 
on Temple’s aj)poiDtment, ii. 40 ; 
Gladstone’s meeting with (1872), 

ii. 45 ; death of, ii. 334 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, i. 316, 815; 
otherwise mentioned, i, 57, 163 
nott \ 179, 2.35, 317, 778, 870. 

, Philip, on Irish agrarian out- 
rages, i. 281. 

Pym, John, i. 413-414. 

Quarterly Review, i, 315 ; ii. 128. 


Radical Party : — 

Beer duty opposed by, ii. 427, 440. 
Chamberlain’s popularity with, il 
242. 

Characteristics of, Gladstone’s 
views on causes of, ii. 480-481. 
Coercion for Ireland opposed by, 
ii. 430-431. 

Eastern question (1877), attitude 
towards, ii. 172, 176. 
Educational views of, i. 937. 
Gladstone not popular with (1867), 

i. 863 ; Gladstone criticised by, 
for resorting to crown preroga- 
tive, i. 998 ; his attitude towards 
(1872), i. 1022-1024; (1880) ii. 
238, 244. 

Irish land purchase opposed by, 

ii. 430, 434-436. 

Social programme of (1885), ii. 
413-414. 

Suffrage, attitude towards, i. 861. 
Utilitarian reforms effected by, i. 
156. 

Raikes, H. C., ii. 336. 

Railways, i. 269, 353. 

Rampolla, Cardinal, ii. 761. 

Ramsay, Dean, i. 1013-1014. 
Rangabe, i. 605. 

Rawson, , i. 333 note. 

Reading aloud, ii. 166. 

Reclamation work, ii. 659. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de (Strat- 
ford Canning), views on Neapoli- 
tan question, i. 407 ; on eastern 
question, i. 486-488; ii. 163; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 406, 417, 
420 note, 523. 

Redistribution of Seats bill, ii. 377- 
379, 416-417, 443, 445, 486. 
Redmond, J., introduces Arrears bill, 
ii. 306 note ; on Parnell leadership, 
ii. 687 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
306, 734. 

Reform, i. 490, 1004. 

bills 

(1832) i. 69-70, 75-76, 861 ; ii. 

365, 775. 

(1851) i. 415. 

(1852) i. 872. 

(1854) ii. 806. 

(1860) i. 660,663-664. 

(1866) i. 834 et seq. 

(1867) i. 857-870; ii. 297, 365, 
415, 540 note*. 

(1884) ii. 365 et seq. 

Various, i. 833. 
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Reid, J. J,, ii. 220. 

Religion ; — 

Gladstone’s prepossession by, see 
under Gladstone, W. E. — char- 
acteristics, 

Bcclesiasticism versus, i. 940. 
Peerages independent of, ii. 38. 
Religious controversy, temper for, ii. 
591. 

Disabilities Removal bill (1891), 

i. .414 7iote. 

Renan, ii. 84. 

Rendel, Lord, ii. 626, 653, 674, 7(53, 
766, 773. 

Retz, De, ii. 720. 

Reynolds, Henry, i. 373. 

Ricasoli, Baron, i. 642, 852-854 ; ii. 
141, 715. 

Richards, Dr., i. 332 and note. 
Richmond, Duke of, i. 262; ii. 370,371. 

George, i. 233. 

Rio, i. 319. 

Ripon, Earl of (F. J. Robinson), at 
board of trade, i. 240, 243, 257 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 250 ; at 
board of control, i. 259; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 252, 253, 254, 255 ; 

ii. 799-800. 

Marquis of (Lord de Grey), war 

secretary (1865), i. 787 note; Edu- 
cation bill (1870), i. 934-935, 937 ; 
on civil service reform, i. 949 ; 
president of Alabama commission, 
ii. 8-9, 12, 16, 19 ; created mar- 
quis after treaty of Washing- 
ton, ii. 1 6 note ; president of 
council (1868), ii. 823; retires 
(1873), ii. 71 note, 73; on Trans- 
vaal suzerainty question, ii. 285 
note ; Gladstone’s letter to, ii. 309 ; 
for home rule, ii. 531 note; lirst 
lord of the admiralty, ii. 536 note ; 
colonial secretary (1892), ii. 7^5 
note. 

JRohert Elsmere, ii. 596-600. 

Roberts, General, ii. 281. 

Robertson, Provost, i. 7-8, 17 note. 

— — Anne, i. 16. 

Colin, i. 12. 

Robinson, see Ripon, Earl of. 

Sir Hercules, ii. 272 note, 274, 

281 283. 

Roebuck, J. A., i. 239, 521, 52.3, 537- 
539, 542, 807. 

Rogers, Frederick, Blachford. 

S., i. 137, 149, 176, 320; ii. 

148 . 


Roman catholic church, see under 
Churches. 

Roman catholics : — 

Affirmation bill opposed by, ii. 260. 
Cesser of Irish representation 
opposed by, ii, 605. 

Election of 1874, action in, ii. 103. 
Emancipation of, i. 52-53, 277 
note, 328, 506, 801 ; ii. 497, 
524. 

Irish university education, atti- 
tude towards, ii. 43-44, 48- 
49. 

Peerages recommended for, by 
Gladstone, ii. 37-38. 

Rome — 

Church of, see under Churches. 
Ecumenical council at (1869), ii 
116, 118-120. 

French — occupation by, i. 848, 

' 953, 957 ; ii. 120 ; evacuation 

by, i. 851 ; ii. 120. 

Gladstone's visit to (1832), i. 86- 
87 ; his feeling for, i. 174 ; his 
reasons against visiting (1888), 
ii. 653-C55. 

Italian occu]»ation of, i. 977; ii. 120. 
Misgovernment in, i. 640. 

Romiily, Lord, i. 802. 

Roon, Albrecht, Count von, i. 966- 
967. 

Roscoe, W., i. 117. 

Rose, Sir John, ii. 8. 

Rosebery, Lord, invites Gladstone to 
stand for Midlothian, ii. 192; 
(Sladstone the guest of, ii. 196, 
217 ; speech after Gladstone’s elec- 
tion, ii. 220 first commissioner of 
works, ii, 833 ; lord privy seal, ii. 
833; at Hawarden, ii. 501 ; Glad- 
stone’s consultations with, ii. 501, 
503, 508; for home rule, ii, 531 
vo^e; foreign secretary (1886), ii. 
537 note; foreign secretary (1 892), 
ii. 735 note; Gladstone’s letters to, 
ii. 221, 243, 479; farewell visit 
to Gladstone, ii. 768; tribute in 
parliament, ii. 771 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 510, 654, 773. 
Rothschild, Ilaron, i. 959, 962 note ; 
ii. 251. 

Rouher, M., i, 855. 

Itoumania, i. 6.38 ; ii. 772. 

Roumelia, ii. 331. 

Round, Mr., i. 329, 33(S 3.32, 333. 
Round table conference, ii. 604, 606, 
608 Old note. 
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RouBseau, i. 128, 203. 

Routh, Dr., i. 330, 384. 

Raskin, J0I19, i. 329 ; ii. 167, 190. 

Russell, Hastings, i. 866. 

Lord John (Earl Russel) : — 

Chronology : — on Irish. Church 
funds, i. 127 ; on Ireland (1835), 
i. 130; proposes 8s. corn duty, 
i. 254 ; Edinburgh letter, i. 282, 
289, 444 ; Jewish Disabilities 
Removal bill, i. 376 ; defeat of 
(1851), ii. 832; drey’s refusal 
to join (1845), i. 367, 878 ; 
fails to form a government, i. 
283; takes office (1846), 290; 
overtures to Peel (1846), i. 350 ; 
on colonial government, i. 363 ; 
Palmerston dismissed by, i. 367, 
415; on Neapolitan tyranny, i. 
400 ; Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 
405, 409 ; Durham letter, i, 
408, 444; defeated (1852), i. 
898 ; resigns, i, 406; overtures to 
Gladstone, i. 421 ; on Four Seats 
bill, i. 424 ; views on leader- 
ship of coalition government, i. 
444; joins Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, i. 445 ; budget of, i. 459 ; 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 465-467, 
480 ; negotiations preceding 
Crimean war, i. 481-482; ap- 
proves Lord Stratford, i. 488 ; 
postpones Reform bill, ii. 806 ; 
on Crimean war, i. 493 ; Aber- 
deen in conflict with, i. 495, and 
noie'^ ; Oxford reform, i. 407, 
503 ; on exclusion of dissenters 
from universities, i. 505 ; on 
civil service reform, i. 511 ; on 
woods and forests dismissal 
case, i. 520 ; resigns on Roe- 
buck’s notice of motion, i. 521 ; 
his explanation, i. 523 ; Glad- 
stone unwilling to join, i. 528 ; 
attempts to form a government, 
i. 530; fails, i. 531 ; complains 
of Peelites, i, 536 ; colonial 
secretary, i. 540 note ; resigns, 
i. 548 ; opposes Lewis^ budget, 
i. 560; Graham’s relations with, 
i. 584 note ; on Gladstone’s 
Ionian commissionership, i. 613 ; 
on Italian nationality, i. 618- 
610, 647; declines Palmerston 
dinner, i. 624 ; states conditions 
of joining Granville’s govern- 
ment, i. 626 ; on economy, i. 


682 ; on the Principalities, i. 638; 
despatch of, on Italian question 
(I860) i, 649-650; supports 
iFrench treaty scheme, i. 656 ; 
on Nice and Savoy, i 667 ; 
Reform bill of (1 860), i. 660, 663- 
664; on Paper Duties bill, i, 666- 
667, 671 ; supports Gladstone in 
finance debate, i. 674 ; Trent 
affair, i. 708 ; on American war, 
i. 710-711, 717, 719; on GM- 
stone’s Newcastle speech, i. 714 ; 
interview with Mr. Adams, i. 
717 ; statement on Morocco loan, 
i. 726-727 ; opposes reduction in 
naval estimates, i. 728; on 
Danish question, i. 751-762; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on Palmer- 
ston’s death, i. 786; commis- 
sioned to form a government, i. 
786 ; offers Gladstone leadership 
of Commons, i. 788; Reform 
bill of 1866, i. 833, et seq. ; the 
supplemental charter, ii. 43 ; 
resigns, i. 842 ; audience with 
the Queen, i. 209-210 ; disaffec- 
tion against, i. 862 ; on Irish 
church question, i. 873 ; re- 
tires, i. 877 ; asked by Glad- 
stone to enter his cabinet, i. 
887 ; education proposals of, 
opposed by dissenters, i. 936 ; 
on Alabama case, ii. 2-5, 17 
and note ; on Thessaly and 
Epirus, ii. 184; Gladstone’s 
visit to (1878), ii. 190. 

Compared with Althorp, i. 118; 
with Peel, i. 373. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 237, 
878 ; his attitude towards, i 
429, 756. 

Impatience during recess, i. 235. 

Irish attitude towards, i. 480. 

Leadership of, i. 300. 

Palmerston’s views regarding, i, 
622. 

Parliamentary courage of, i. 188. 

Queen’s mistrust of, i. 732. 

Otherwise mentioned,!. 143, 146, 
208, 266, 277, 280, 289, 420, 
422, 430, 446, 450, 600, 626, 
527, 643, 646, 648, 654, 740, 
750, 764, 778, 830, 863, 885, 
929; ii. 84, 185, 203, 231, 866, 
478, 540, 716, 814-816. 

Russell, Odo, i. 986-988 ; ii. 117, 118, 
419 note. 
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EuBsiat— 

Accusations against, applicable to, 
ii. 810. 

Afghanistan, action in (18S5), ii. 
418, 423-425, 448 note. 

American war, mediation in, de- 
clined by, i. 710* 

Austria, attitude of, i. 488 j hos- 
tility to, i. 638. 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 157. 

Bessarabia claimed by, ii. 182 anti 
185. 

Bismarck’s estimate of ]»olicy pur- 
sued by, i. 987 note. 

Black Sea claims of, i. 983-090 ; 
ii. 6, 8. 

British secret agreement with, 
ii. 183, 186. 

Confusion in policy of, i. 754. 

Crimean war, see that title. 

Bon Pacifico case, offer of good 
offices in, i. 368. 

Egyptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 322, 418. 

France, estrangement of, fj’om 
England the aim of, i. 638 ; 
neutrality in Fran co-Prussian 
war, i. 978. 

Germany, attitude towards, i. 
077, 082. 

Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
545, 037 ; ii. 107 ; tribute at his 
death, ii. 772. 

Ionian Islands despatch, attitude 
towards, i. 601. 

Rise of, i. 477. 

8au Stefano, treaty of, ii. 180, 183. 

Smyrna demonstration favoured 
by, ii. 248. 

Turkey, war with (1771), i. 477 ; 
(1828) i. 480; (1853) nee Crimean 
war; (1877) ii. 170, 177, 180. 

Rutland, Duke of (Lord John 

Manners), i. 238, 303-305 ; ii. 773. 

Ryder, see Harrowby. 

Sadler, Michael T., i. 09 and note. 

Sadowa, i. 749, 848, 936, 953, 993. 

St. Asaph, bishopric of, i. 260 note k 

St. Beiniol’s, ii. 660, 761. 

St. Germans, Lord, i. 420. 

St. Leonards, Lord, i. 410, 448 and 

no«e\ 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, i. 12, 233-234, 

Salisbury, Marquis of : — 

Chronology — Views on the Princi- 
palities, i, 638 ; on Gladstone’s 


American war speech, i. 720 ; on 
Banish question, i. 764; retires 
from Ber by government (1867), 

i. 857, 865, 869 ; Bisraeli’a 
sarcasms against, i. 881 ; on 
Irish Church bill, i. 902, 904- 
905 ; on religious tests, i. 948 ; 
subscribes to Mill Memorial, ii. 
151 ; at Constantinople, ii. 167- 
168 ; at Berlin congress, ii. 183, 
J85; Egyptian policy, ii. 314, 
420 and note, 735 ; on Franchise 
hill (1884), ii. 372, 375-379; 
overtures to Irish i)arty, ii. 428- 
430; unwilling to take office 
(1885), ii. 445-447 ; takes office, 

ii. 448; countenances repudiation 
of coercion, ii. 452-453 ; Car- 
narvon’s interview with Parnell, 
unauthorised by, ii. 469 note ^ ; 
but known to, ii. 470-471 ; 
speeches on Irish policy (Oct. 7), 
ii. 473, 482-484, 500 ; (Nov. 9). 
ii. 479 ; nationalist support of, at 
the eleutiuns, ii. 484-485 ; on 
destruction of government sys- 
tem in Ireland, ii. 496-497 and 
note. 1 ; Gladstone’s tender of sup- 
port to, ii. 498-500, 524; re- 
signs, ii. 529 ; Hottentot speech, 
ii. 557-558 ; at Opera House 
meeting, ii. 504 ; offers Hart- 
ingtou ])remicrship, ii. G04 ; on 
rents in Ireland, ii. 614-615 ; 
on Times forgeries, ii. 632 ; on 
report of special commission, ii. 
612 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
168 ; his estimate of Gladstone, 
i. 3; ii. 769; hesitation of, ii. 
517; otherwise mentioned, i. 
127, 837 ; ii. 195, 330, 371, 
443, 584, 605, 765. 

Salisbury, Lady, ii. 766. 

Salmon, I)r., ii. 657. 

San Juan boundary question, ii. 13. 

San Stefano, treaty of, ii. 180, 183. 

Sand River convention, ii. 285, 

Sandon, Lord, i. 103. 

Sandwich, Lord, i. 144. 

Sandwith, Humphry, ii. 109. 

Sanquhar, i. 11. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, i, 598. 

Saunders, Bean, i. 52, 80. 

Saunderson, E., ii. 18. 

Savings banks, i. 519, 668. 

Savoy, French acquisition of, i. 643, 
656, 664. 
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Say, Leion, ii. 726. 

Scartazzini, ii. 627. 

Schiller, i. 108. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 748- 
754, 899 ; ii. 188 ; Prince Consort’s 
view of, i. 727,736. 
Schleierniacher, i. 166. 

Schouvaloflf luemoraiidum, ii. 183. 
Schwarzenberg, Prince, i. 395-396, 
398, 399, GOO. 

Science, Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards, i. 209 ; ii. 699. 

Scotland : — 

Disestablishment question in, ii. 
711. 

Election results in (1880), ii. 221- 

222 . 

Enthusiasm of, ii. 196, 207, 216- 
217. 

Home Hide (Irish), attitude to- 
wards (1886), ii. 563, 564, 586. 
Lilieralism of, ii. 776 ; liberal 
losses (1874), ii. 98. 

Local government suggested for, 
ii. 438. 

Peers, Scotch, called to House of 
Lords by Deacousfield, ii. '61 note. 
Reform Act’s effect ou, ii. 775. 
Religions freedom in, Gladstone’s 
views on, i. 384. 

Scotch Patronage bill, ii. 109. 

Scott, Hon. F., i. 356. 

Scott, Sir Claude, i. 18. 

James Hope, see Hope-Scott. 

■ Dr., Dean of Rochester, i. 61, 

329 and note ; ii. 41, 144. 

Sir Walter, i. 159, 337, 371, 

387 noie^ ] ii. 664, 731. 

Seaforth, i. 107. 

Seaton, Lord, i. 228. j 

Seats bill, see Redistribution. i 

Seely, C.,i. 747 j 

Selborne, Lord (SirR. Palmer), ignor- j 
ant of Irish land tenure, i. 915; 
on Irish Land bill, i. 929, 930; 
on Education bill, i. 940; on 
abolition of army purchase, i. 997, 
998 ; on Collier appointment, i, 
1019 ; on Alabama case, ii. 11 ; on 
the Greenwich seat question, ii. 
77-80; on leadership discussion, 
ii. 210woie ; lord chancellor (1872), 
ii* 824 ; on Irish Church bill, ii, 
825 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 724, 
799, 866 note, 873, 877 ; ii. 44, 
112, 235, 253, 293, 832. 

Selden on contracts, ii. 285-286. 


Selwyn, Bishop, i. 38, 39, 43 ; ii 
659. 

Semon, Dr., ii. 466. 

Servia, i. 477 ; ii. 167, 161. 
Settembrini, i. 396, 401, 645. 

Seward, W. H., ii. 710. 

Sexton, Thomas, ii. 309, 687, 691,. 
692 note. 

Seymer, H. K., i. 49, 59 note. 

Seymour, , i. 230. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, i. 163, 745, 747, 
756, 805, 1001, 1003. 

Shah, the, ii. 67. 

Shaw, Sir F., ii. 354. 

W., ii. 221. 

Lefevre, see Lefevre. 

Shell, R. L., i. 135, 195, 208, 221, 
263-264, 322-323. 

Shelburne, Lord, i. 265 ; ii. 9 
note 

Sheldon, Archbishop, ii. 335. 

Shelley, i. 96, 169; ii. 724, 789. 
Shepstone, Sir T.,ii. 283 7iote, 285. 
Sheridan, i. 2G5 ; ii. 197. 

Shurey, Mrs., i. 27. 

Sibthorp, Col. , i. 228 note. 

Sidmouth, Lord, i. 431. 

Simeon, Charles, i. 11 and noteK 
Simon, Jules, i. 855. 

Sinclair, Sir G., i. 113, 178. 

Sinking Fund, i. 702. 

Sinope, i. 490. 

Skingley, , i. 113. 

Slavery : — 

American war, i. 704 et seq. 
Apprenticeshij> system, i. 134 and 
note, 145-147, 221. 

Demerara estates question, i. 22- 
24. 

Education scheme for slaves, i. 
125. 

Emancipation question, i. 102-105 ; 
ii. 539. 

Evangelical party against, i. 200 
note. 

Gladstone’s reply to Poulett Thom- 
son on, i. 142 note. 

Gordon’s decree sanctioning, ii. 
396 ; his observations on, ii. 
398-399. 

Suakin retained to check slave 
trade, ii. 420 note. 

Slave Power, The, cited, i. 704 
note. 

Smith, Adam, i. 251, 692. 

Goldwin, i. 499, 508, 630, 946; 

ii. 160. 
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Smith, John, i. 22 and note, 

Sydney, i. 56, 135. 

W, H., view of, on South 

African affairs, ii. 209 ; against 
franchise extension in Ireland, ii. 
381 ; Irish secretary, ii. 519 ; 
rapid visit of, to Dublin, ii. 536 ; 
on introduction of closure, ii, 617; 
on Times letters, ii. 635 ; on bill 
for special commission, ii. 637. 

Smyrna, ii. 248, 

Smyth, Sir J, C., i. 24 note h 

Soap duty, i. 462, 465, 466. 

Social question, Gladstone’s attitude 
towards, i. 690, 694; his disap- 
proval of socialism, ii. 401. 

Socrates, ii. 146. 

Solferino, i. 641. 

‘Some of my Errors,’ quoted, i. 179. 

Somerset, Duke of, i. 667, 787 note\ 
ii. 598, 814, 815. 

Soudan ; — 

Egyptian misrule of, ii. 384-385 ; 
loss of, ii. 386. 

Evacuation of, advised, ii. 385- 
388 ; difficulties of, ii. 387, 389 ; 
determined, ii. 420 ; agreed to 
by Gordon, ii. 390, 393-395; 
intention of, divulged by Gor- 
don, ii. 400-401 a/idnoteK 
Foreign attitude towards embar- 
rassments in, ii. 417-418, 423. 
Garrisons in, to be extricated, ii. 
388, 391 ; Mahdi’s treatment of, 
ii. 389 note ^ ; Gordon’s oinnion 
regarding abandonment of, ii. 
396 ; Zobeir’.s appointment urged 
for extrication of, ii. 399, 
Khartoum, garrison of, to be re- 
lieved, ii. 390, 391 ; Gordon’s 
arrival at, ii. 395 ; disaffection 
of tribes round, ii, 400 ; fall 
of, ii. 406 ; expedition to, urged 
by Goschen, ii. 416 ; deprecated 
by Baring, ii. 420. 

Mahdi’s rise in, ii. 384. 

Nile campaign, ii. 405-406. 

Southey,!. 140; ii. 146. 

South Sea stock, i. 472, 513, 647. 

Spain : — 

Hohenzollern candidate for throne 
of, i. 957-962, 964, 966, 967 

note. 

Land question in, ii. 717. 
Palmerston on treaties with, i. 
280. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267. 


Special commission, the, unconstitu- 
tional character of, ii. 630, 640, 
641 ; offer of, by government, ii. 
636; bill for, ii. 637-641 ; sittings 
of, ii. 641-647 ; scope of, ii. 642 ; 
report of, ii. 642, 643-651 ; effect 
of, on public opinion, ii. 651-652. 

Spectator i. 809, 811. 

Spedding, James, i. 509; ii. 142. 

ypencer, 3rd Earl, i. 235, 293. 

4th Karl, i. 341. 

5th Earl, interview of, with 
Cardinal Cullen, ii, 47-48; pre- 
sident of the council (1880), ii. 

832 ; Irish viceroy (1882), ii. 305, 

833 ; magnitude of task in Ireland, 
ii, 310-311; Irish party, attitude 
towards, ii. 348 ; on renewal of 
Crimea Act, ii. 430, 432 ; views 
on Laud Purchase bill, ii. 434- 
435 ; conservative attack on, ii. 
453-454, 602 ; banquet to, ii. 454, 
473 ; at Chats worth, and Ha war- 
den, ii. 501 ; Irish administration 
of, ii. 501, 619; Gladstone’s consul- 
tations with, ii. 501, 603, 508; 
Gladstone’s letter to (Dec. 30), ii. 
512; forborne rule, ii. 531 notCy 
views on Chamberlain’s Irish 
scheme, ii. 531 ; president of 
council (1886), ii. 537 note% first 
lord of admiralty (1892), ii. 735 
note ; Gladstone’s intention to re- 
commend, as his successor, ii. 752 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 895, 900 ; 
ii. 200 noie.y 307, 309, .3 45, 426, 
135, 438, 541, 546, 669, 737 note. 

Lady Sarah, ii. 758. 

Sport, Gladstone’s view of, i. 116. 

Spring- llice, T. Lord Monteagle, i. 
420 and note. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles, i. 769, 906 ; 
ii. 138, 139. 

Stafford, Augustus, i. 356. 

Stamlardy ii. 504 note. 

Stanhope, Lord (Lord Mahon), i. 351 
note, 438, 569 ; ii. 144. 

Stanley, l)ean, position of, at Ox- 
ford (1847), i. 335; on Oxford 
reform, i. 498, 503 ; serves on 
Oxford commission, i. 499 ; on re- 
ligious tests, i. 506 ; visits to 
Moute Cassino, i. 853 ; in Rome, 
i. 856 ; death of, ii. 338 ; other- 
wise mentioned,!. 15, 46-47 ;ii. 338. 

Edward, Bishop of Norwich, i. 

46. 
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Stanley, Lady Augusta, i. 850 and 
note, 866, 

* of Alderley, Lord, i. 673-674, 

752. 

Lord, see Derby. 

Staiimore, Lord (Arthur Gordon), 
private secretary to Gladstone, i. 
697, 604-608 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 573, 859; ii. 158, 379, 81S ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 399 note^, 
490, 722. 

Stansfeld, Sii’ James, i. 747 note-, 
ii. 23, 112, 537 note, 824. 

State in its Relation with the Church, 
The, Hope’s interest in, i. 162, 
172-173; Gladstone’s purpose in, 

i. 172; his later estimate of, i, 
179-180 ; opinions on, i. 175-177 ; 
German translation of, i. 181 note. 

Stead, W., ii, 158 note. 

Stephen, Sir James, i. 127, 142 note, 
146, 147, 359. 

Sterling, John, i. 177; ii. 142. 
Stewart, Colonel Sir Herbert, ii. 385- 
387, 395, 400, 405. 

Stocker, C. W., i. 78. 

Stockmar, Baron, i. 878. 

Stopford, Archdeacon, i. 892-893. 
Storks, Sir Henry, i. 614, 616, 617; 

ii. 828-829. 

Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, i. 707. 

Strahan, Sir George, ii. 272 note. 
Stratford, Lord, see Kedcliffe. 

Strauss, ii. 132 andnoie'^, 133. 
Strossmayer, Bishop, ii. 592-593. 
Stuart, R., i. 237. 

Stubbs, Bisho]), ii. 143, 169. 

Suakin, ii, 418, 420 note. 

Succession duty, i. 463,465,474, 513. 
Success, Gladstone’s view of, i. 213- 
214. 

SuflFrage, ■'see Franchise. 

Sugar duties, i. 236; ii. 801-802, 
811*813. 

Sullivan, Sir Edward, i. 898, 913, 
917. 

Sumner, Bishop, ii. 336 note. 

Charles, i, 441, 704, 709; ii. 6, 

7 , 10 . 

Sunbeam, Gladstone’s cruise in, ii. 
457-458. 

Sussex, Duke of, i. 178. 

Sutherland, Duche^8 of, Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 705, 722, 723, 780, 
816-831, 849-851, 852, 880; friend- 
ship for Gladstone, i. 817, 831 ; 
death of, i, 831. 


Sutherland, Duke of, i. 745, 746, SIO--- 
820. 

Sutton, Manners- (Speaker), i. 100. 
Sydenham, Lord (Poulett Thomson), 
i. 142 note, 

Ti.IT, Archbishop, on Oxford com- 
mission, i. 499 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on JSssai^a and Reviews judg- 
ment, i. 798 ; consultations with, 
on Irish Church bill, i. 895-896, 
901-904, 908, 912 ; ii. 232 ; convert 
safcion with Disraeli, i. 899 and 
note ; on Gladstone’s concern at 
outbreak of Franco-Prussian war, 

i. 969; Gladstone’s relations with, 

ii. 334; erastianism of, ii. 711. 

Talbot, , i. 380 note 

• Bp., of Rochester, ii. 44, 
Talfonrd, Sir T. N., i. 135, 136; ii. 
707. 

Talleyrand, i. 515 note, 977; ii. 
725. 

Tariflf revision (1842), i. 255-257; 
(1845) i. 279. 

treaties, attempts at, i. 267, 

655. 

Taste, i. 190. 

Taunton, Lady, i. 817. 

Taxation : — 

Chamberlain’s views on (1885), iL 
414, 464. 

Collection of taxes, ii. 829. 
Conveyance duties, i. 1007 ; ii. 830. 
Customs, articles liable to, in 
various years, i. 659 and note. 
Direct, i 696, 697; ii. 813. 

Fire insurance duty, i. 1007 ; ii. 830. 
Gladstone’s policy regarding (1867), 
ii. 811-814. 

Home Rule bill’s provisions regard- 
ing, i. 641, 546-546. 

House tax, i. 106, 436-437. 

Income tax : — 

Assessments for, in 1842 and 
1862, i. 701. 

Chamberlain’s pronounccinent 
on, ii. 414. 

Charities, proposed extension to> 
i. 699-700. 

Committee on (1861), i. 459. 
Crimean war, efifect of, i. 47 4. 
Disraeli’s proposals regarding 
(1862), r. 436. 

Expenditure, spirit of, fostered 
by, i. 896. 

Gladstone’s policy regarding 
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(1853)* i. 460, 462, 465, 460, 
468, 471,472 ;ii. 777 ; (1857) 
il 811-813; (1869) ii. 830; 
(1874) ii. 86, 91. 

Ireland, proposals regarding, i. 
• 465, 646. 

Peel’s policy regarding, i. 251 ; 
his miscalculation, i. 474 and 

7iote. 

Rate of, in 1866, i. 692. 

Repeal of, possible only in 1874, 
ii. 104. 

Rise of, in 1859, i. 653. 
Unpopularity of, i. 254-255. 
Indirect, i. 655, 697 ; ii. 813. 
Local — Goscben’s Local Rating 
bill, i. 970, 1022; question of 
(1874), ii. 87, 89, 90. 

Malt duty, i. 436 ; ii. 246, 830. 
Match tax, i. 1007 and notes. 
Powers regarding, i. 67 4. 

Probate duty, ii. 829. 

Soap duty, i. 462, 465. 

Sugar duties, i. 236 ; ii. 801-802, 
811-813. 

Tea duty, Disraeli’s operation on 
(1852), i. 436 ; Gladstone’s 
operation on (1853), i. 462; 
Lewis’ additions to, ii. 812 ; 
Gladstone’s policy regarding, ii. 
811-814. 

Tea licences, ii, 829. 

War, for, i. 515-518. 

Arthur Young’s view of, i. 559. 
Taylor, Colonel, ii. 56. 

Sir Henry, remark of, on Glad- 
stone, i. 27 ; on money-dealings, 
ii. 660 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
135, 205 and note, 689, 829 note^ 
992 ; ii. 96. 

Tea duties, see under Taxation. 
Tegemsee, ii. 591-592. 

Telegraph Act (1844), i. 268. 
Tel-el-Kebir, ii. 323, 360 note. 
Temple, Archbishop, position of, at 
Oxford (1847), i. 335; advocates 
civil service reform, i. 612 ; views 
on Gladstone’s Irish Church bill, 
i. 898 note ^ ; work on educational 
reform (1869), i. 946 ; appoint- 
ment to Exeter, ii. 39-40. 

— William, i. 392, 400. 

Temporal power, see Churches- 
Roraan. 

Tenants Relief (Ireland) bill, ii. 593. 
Terrible, Gladstone’s voyages in, i. 
602, 605-606, 618; cost of con- 


structing deck cabins on, i, 698* 
699. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Essay Club’^a 
vote on, i. 59 ; lines on Prince 
Consort, i. 729 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of Maud, i. 818; ii. 787- 
788; later estimate, ii. 189 ; given 
Gladstone’s translation of Iliad, 
Bk. I., i. 824 ; Gladstone’s visit 
to (1871), i. 1011 ; on Irish self- 
government, ii. 148 ; pension of, 
ii. 148 note ; reads Harold, ii. 165 ; 
conversation with, on theology, ii. 
166 ; with Gladstone on Pembroke 
Castle, ii. 355, 356; at Kirkwall, 
ii. 357-358 ; views on Franchise 
bill, ii. 372 ; Lockslep Hall, Glad- 
stone’s article on, ii. 593-594 ; 
early work of, ii. 724; Gladstone's 
essay on, ii. 786-787 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 817, 821, 826, 827. 

Tenterden, Lord, ii. 13, 18, 20. 

Tests, religious: — 

Abolition of, i. 328, 947 and note b 
948 ; ii. 497. 

Gladstone's early attitude towards 
(1833), i. 100; later (1863), i. 
947. 

Tewfik, Khedive, constitutional posi- 
tion of, ii. 313 ; embarrassments 
of, ii. 318, 358 ; c’aims of, on 
England, ii. 359. 

'I’hackeray, W'. M., i. 823; ii. 146. 

Theological studies, as mental train- 
ing, i. 514-515 and note. 

Thessaly, Palmerston's and Russell's 
views regarding, ii. 184. 

Thiers, M., opposes war with Prussia, 
i. 909 7iote^, 970; mission to 
courts of Europe, i, 979 ; anecdote 
of, ii. 125 ; otherwise ineutioned, 
i. 639, 855. 

Thirlwall, Bishop, Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 882 ; on Irish Church 
bill, i. 903; on Gladstone’s dis- 
establishment Bpoecli (1874), ii. 
110; letters from,ii. 144 ; memorial 
to, i. 209 7iote '^‘, otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 229, 802. 

Tholuok, F. A., i. 181 note. 

Thompson, , i. 781 7wte. 

Dr. W. H., i. 802. 

Thomson, Dr. Andrew', i. 110. 

Poulett (Lord Sydenham), i. 

142 7iote. 

Thornton, , i. 59 7iote. 

Sir Edward, ii. 9. 
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Turing, Lord, i. 501. 

Times — 

‘ Chaiaberlain’s Baptist article in, 
ii. 607 note-. 

-Forged letters published by, ii. 
631 and note'^^ 645 ; libel action, I 
ii. 633-634. I 

FrancO'Prussian treaty divulged i 
by, i. 974. i 

Gladstone's retirement, article on 
(1875), ii. 112; on his position 
(1882), ii. 330. 

Hartington’s letter to, ii. 509, 510, 
513. 

Irish land question, letters on, 
(1870), i. 927. 

ParneMisin and Crime article, ii. 
631, 633. 

Tocqueville, de, i. 415 notci ii. 710. 

Toleration : — 

Bradlaugh question, ii. 252-253, 
258. 

Gladstone's growth towards, i. 

138-139, 316, 771. 

Papal aggression question in re- 
lation to, i. 410. 

Torquay, i. 8^ 

Tory democracy, ii. 413, 441. 

party, see Conservative. 

Tosti, Padre, i. 853. 

Total abstinence, Gladstone’s view 
on, i. 826. 

Townsend, M., i. 809-811. 

Tractariaim, see Oxford movement. 

Traill’s N'eiv Lucian, ii. 331 and not*'. 

Treaties : — 

Berlin convention (1878), ii. 183- 
1S4, 322; enforcement of, at- 
tempted (1880), ii. 247-249. 

memorandum (1876), ii. 157. 

Kainardji, ii. 158. 

London convention (1885), ii. 362. 
Paris (1856), i. 550, 983-990; ii. 
215, 762. 

San Stefauo, ii. ISO, 183. 

Transvaal, with, ii, 285 and note. 
Washington, i. 1024 ; ii. 13, 18. 

Trench, Archbishop, views on Irish 
church question, i. 882, 892, 890 
note ; Gladstone’s letter to, offering 
help in organising Irish voluntary 
church, i. 914. 

7rent affair, i. 707-709; ii. 188. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, i. 510, 512. 

Sir G. 0., views on abolition of 

army purchase, i. 995 ; county 
franchise extension pressed by, 


ii. 83, 364; views on Bulgarian 
question, ii. 167 ; question by, on 
Turkey, ii. 174 ; Irish secretary 
(1882), ii. 311, 833? chancellor of 
the duchy (1884), ii. 833 ; Scotch 
secretary, ii, 534, 537 note ; at 
round table conference, ii. 604 
note; against home rule, ii. 531 
note ; resigns, ii. 542-643 ; Scotch 
secretary (1892), ii. 735 note; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 71 note. 
Truro, Lord, i. 92, 93, 121. 

Tapper, M. F., i. 53 and note, 65. 
Turgot, ii. 243, 331, 

Turkey: — 

Armenian atrocities, ii. 761-762. 
Berlin treaty obligations repudi- 
ated by, ii, 248 ; eflPect of pres- 
sure, i, 10. 

Britain — support from (1771), i. 
477 ; secret convention with, ii. 
183, 187, 200; antipathy of 
(1881), ii. 314. 

Bulgarian atrocities (^1876), ii. 156 
et seq. 

Crimean war, see that title. 

Egypt, pretensions in, ii, 313; 
irritation at the joint note, i. 
76; declines to join European 
conference, i. 79 ; complications 
of the conference, i, 81 ; unfit- 
ness of the Sultan to be pro- 
tector of the Khedive, i. 118; 
interference in, suggested, ii. 
387 ; frustration of Salisbury 
pol’cy in, ii. 735. 

Foreign consuls murdered in, ii, 
156-157. 

French hostility towards (1881), 
ii. 314. 

Gladstone’s distinction regarding 
government of, towards Chris- 
tians and orientals, ii. 314 note; 
bis achievements against, ii. 
778. 

Lebanon government, ii. 188. 
Problem of, i. 477, 544. 

Boumania and Servia partially re- 
leased from, i. 636. 

Russia, war with (1828), i, 480; 
(1853) set Crimean war ; (1877) 
ii. no, 177, 180. 

Salisbury policy regarding, ii. 765. 
San Stefano, treaty of, ii. 180, 183. 
Secret convention with, ii. 215. 
Suez canal scheme as affecting, i. 
691-592. 
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Ttwkey, Asiatic, Britislx protectorate 
over, ii. 185. 

Turner, , i. 780*781 and note. 

- — Dr., i. 46, 

Tyler, J. E., i. 78. 

Tyndale memorial, i. 209, 

Tyndall, John, ii. 132. 

Ultramontanism, i, 404. 

Unitarian chapels, i. 321-323. 
Unitarianiam, i, 160, 670. 

United States ; — 

Alabama claims, see that title. 
Church in, i. 80k 
Civil War : — 

Books on, cited, i. 704 note. 
Course of, i. 709, 715. 

Forster’s attitude towards, i. 
935. 

. France and Russia, attitude of, 
■i. 719. 

Gladstone’s view of, i. 704-706, 
708-711,713-716; later view, 
i. 758 ; his speeches on, i. 
713-716, 719 and note 720. 
Lancashire, effect on, i. 700, 
711 note^, 758. 

Lewis’ estimate of, i. 703. 
Principles of, i. 704. 

Rams built at Birkenhead for 
confederates, ii. 3-4. 

Gladstone — popularity of, i. 716- 
717 ; tribute to, ii. 772. 

Irish — on Home Rule bill, ii. 558, 
563; on papal rescript, ii. 624; 
spy from among, at Parnell 
commission, ii. 644 ; Parnell 
repudiated by, ii. 699. 
Materialism of, ii. 715. 
Palmerston’s attitude towards 
(1845), i. .367. 

Roman Catholic prelates in, 
chances of, ii. 119. 

Senate of, ii. 15. 

War with (1782), ii. 421-422. 
Universities, Gladstone's view of 
(1833), i. 106 (see also Cambridge 
and Oxford). 

Utilitarians, i. 156. 

Vatican decrees, Dollinger’s atti-; 

tude towards, ii. 662. 

Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance, ii, 123-125 ; re- 
ception of, ii. 125-128. 
VaticamsmiVL. 129, 521, 

Vattell, cited, i. 660. 

VOL. II. 


Vaudois valley, i. 87. 

Vaughan, Mr., i. 713. 

Rev. , i. 69 note. 

Dean, ii. 41. 

Vauvenargues, cited, ii, 90. 

Veitch, Prof. John, i. 9 note. 

Vestiges of Creation, i. 799, 800 and 
note. 

Victor Emmanuel, King, ability of, 
i. 642 ; Gladstone’s appreciation 
of, i. 741, 748 ; Gladstone’s 

audience of, i. 852 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 651, 990 ; ii. 140. 

Victoria, Princess, i. 737. 

Queen : — 

Chronology : — Gladstone’s first pre- 
sentation to, i. 140; misunder- 
standing with Peel, i. 222 ; at 
swearing in of Privy Council 
(1841), i. 242-243; Gladstone’s, 
audience of, on Maynooth 
resignation, i. 276; on Peel’s 
retirement, i. 293 ; premier’s 
correspondence with, i. 297, 299; 
on Palmerston’s relations with 
Kossuth, i. 415 ; on Gladstone’s 
budget speech (1853), i. 469; 
consults Aberdeen on Crimean 
question, i. 482 ; views on Strat- 
ford’s policy, i, 487 ; Gladstone 
dines with, i. 490 ; Newcastle 
recommended to, i. 493 ; refuses 
resignation of coalition ministry, 
i. 522 ; sends for Derby, i. 525 ; 
for Lansdowne, i. 528 ; for 
Paissell, i, 530 ; desires continu- 
ance of Palmerston government, 
i. 537 ; on Peelites’ resignation, 

i. 540-541 ; commends Glad- 
stone’s offer regarding Ionian 
position, i. 612 ; reply of, to 
Corfiote petition, i. 615 ; sends 
for Lord Granville, i. 625 ; for 
Palmerston, i. 626 ; draft of 
letter to, on Peel’s government, 

ii. 800 ; grief at Prince Albert’s 
death, i. 723-724,733; references 
to Prince Albert, i. 730, 732, 738, 
739; at Balmoral, i. 731-740; 
on Danish question, i. 736, 738, 
751, 826; on Garibaldi, i. 747 
note ^ ; action on Palmerston's 
death, i. 786, 789; commends 
Gladstone’s leadership, i, 791 ; 
Russell and Gladstone in audi- 
ence, i. 843-845 ; sends for 
Lord Derby, i. 845 ; advised by 

3 o 
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Victoria, Queen — continued. 

Chronology — contimied. 

Disraeli to dissolve, i. 882 ; 
difficulty regarding Lord Clar- 
endon, i. 888 ; Irish church dis- 
establishment, i. 893-896, 901- 
905, 907, 912 ; ii. 35 ; urged by 
Gladstone to open parliament 
(1870), i. 927 ; suggested action 
of, to avert Franco - Prussian 
war, i. 961 ; army reform, i. 
994, 997 ; ii. 828 ; at Balmoral 
(1871), i. 1012-1013 ; seclusion 
of, criticised, ii. 33-35 ; Glad- 
stone’s report to, on Irish 
University bill, ii. 47, 49 ; 
ministerial crisis, ii. 54 - 63, 
88 ; Gladstone’s communica- 
tions to, on dissolution, ii. 
92 - 95 ; offei's peerage to 
Gladstone, ii. 101 j receives 
ministers’ resignations, ii. 101 
note ; remarks on Gladstone’s 
retirement, ii. 112-113 5 averse 
to meddling with ecumenical 
council, ii. 118; on Disraeli’s 
proposed resignation, ii. 158 ; 
Hartiijgtoii’s audiences of, ii. 
229-232 ; views on Lowe’s vis- 
county, ii. 239 ; friendship for 
Dean Wellesley, ii. 333; desirous 
of Harold Browne’s appointment 
to Canterbury, ii. 335-336 ; on 
cabinet reconstruction (1882), 
ii. 340 ; urges Gladstone’s ac- 
ceptance of a peerage, ii. 
344 ; Gladstone’s memorandum 
to, on case between Lords and 
Commons, ii. 369 ; her efforts to- 
wards settlement, ii, 370-379 ; 
on Egyptian question, ii. 320 ; 
399, 402, 407, 419 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, on ministerial defeat, 

i. 199, 202 ; suggests continu- 
ance, i. 203 ; summons Lord 
Salisbury, i. 204 ; Gladstone’s 
audience of, i, 205 ; negotiations 
through Sir H. Ponsonby, i. 
205-208 ; offers Gladstone an 
earldom, i. 209 ; Gladstone’s 
audience of (Feb. 1, ’80), ii. 
530, 531 ; views on Gladstone’s 
electioneering, ii. 584 ; Glad- 
stone’s final audience of (’86), 

ii. 587-588 ; Gladstone’s last 
cabinet report to, ii. 751 ; Glad- 
stone’s last audience of, ii. 753- 


754 5 last meeting with Glad- 
stone, ii. 764. 

Enthusiasm, dislike of, ii. 33. 

Gladstone, letters to, i. 723-724, 
819, 886 ; ii. 67, 134, 135, 265- 
256, 280, 355-357, 407, 420, 
432, 439, 442, 449, 755, 828; 
appreciation of, i. 901 ; ii. 34 ; 
friction with, ii. 35-36, 207 ; his 
estimate of, ii. 32, 234, 236. 

Gladstone, Mrs., letter to, ii. SC- 
SI ; telegram to, ii. 771. 

Home Rule, attitude towards, ii. 
531. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 199, 274, 
276, 448, 665, 701, 708, 738-775, 
816, 820, 823, 825, 842-843; 
ii. 26, 80, 107, 225, 245, 263- 
264, 625. 

Villafranca, i. 641, 647. 

Villiers, de, chief justice, ii. 273, 

282. 

a, i. 249, 433, 667, 671, 679; 

ii. 814, 815. 

Virgil, ii. 721. 

Vitzhum, i. 576 note^ 591 note. 

Vivian, third Lord, ii, 356. 

Sir Hussey, ii. 626. 

Vivian Grey, Ti. 107. 

Votes of confidence, Gladstone’s dis- 
like of, i. 843 ; ii. 50. 

Wakefield, E. G., i. 358, 361 note^. 

Wales : — 

Bishoprics question, i. 260 and 
note, 288. 

Church disestablishment question 
in, ii. 607 ond note^, 711, 735. 

Election results in (1874), ii. 98 ; 
(1880) ii. 221, 222. 

Gladstone’s tour in (1887), ii. 625, 
626. 

Home rule (Irish), attitude to-, 
wards (1886), ii. 562, 585. 

Prince of (King Edward VII.), 

on Danish question, i. 764 ; on 
Phoenix Park murders, ii. 308 ; 
friendliness to Gladstone, ii. 343, 
345 ; Gladstone’s letters to, ii. 
348 ; gift to Gladstone on golden 
wedding anniversary, ii, 667 ; 
letter from, on Gladstone’s im- 
pending resignation, ii. 760 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 928, 
1012 ; ii. 440 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 439, 726, 776 ; ii 
662, 025, 764, 773. 
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Wales, Princess of (Queen Alexandra), 
i. 733, 823 ; ii. 107, 367, 657, 
760. 

Walewski, i, 491, 655. 

Wallace, I). Mackenzie, ii. 169. 
Wallachia, i. 637. 

TTallenstein, i. 735. 

Walpole, Sir K, i. 37, 693, 695, 
725 ; ii. 817. 

Spencer H., i. 561, 583, 631, 

665, 673. 

Spencer, i. 467 noie. 

Walsh, Dr., ii. 689. 

Father, ii. 143. 

War 

Gladstone’s opinion of, ii. 422-423 
and note i 787-788. 

Manchester school’s view of, ii. 
422. 

Popular fevers for, i. 855 ; ii. 182, 
183. 

Preparations for, effect of, i. 678. 
Taxation and loans for, i. 515-518. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry, ii. 597-599. 

W. G., i. 274, 313-316, 331, 

799. 

Waste lands, committee on, i. 358. 
Waterford, Lord, ii. 383 and note. 
Watson, Colonel, ii. 389. 

Watts, George, ii. 149-151. 

Webster, Daniel, i. 1003. 

Sir llichard, ii. 634, 638, 649. 

Welby, Lord, ii. 546, 766. 

Wellesley, Dean, i. 39, 723, 907- 
909 ; ii. 332-334. 

Wellington, Duchess of, ii. 333. 

Duke of, retrenchments by, i. 

121 ; unpopularity of, i. 122 ; at 
Drayton, i. 133 ; methodical ways 
of, i. 134; Gladstone’s first inter- 
view with, i, 143 ; view of, on 
church question, i. 155 ; on China 
question, i. 225 ; Gurwood on, i. 
228 ; on boundary question, i. 260; 
om ‘the Queen’s government,’ i. 
283 ; advises dissolution, i. 290 ; 
on Peel’s view of party, i. 290 ; 
as premier, i, 300 ; on Ionian 
Islands, i, 598 ; leadership of 
Lords by, i. 1 003 ; brevity of, ii. 
140, 153 ; letters from, ii. 153 ; 
cabinet fight over statue of, ii. 244; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 721 ; 
position of, ii. 725-726; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 68-69, 75, 110, 
120, 149, 243, 376, 543 ; ii. 517, 
713, 799-800, 820, 828, 832. 


Wells, David Ames, i. 1007. 

Wesley, John, i. 319. 

West, Sir Algernon, i. 913. 
Westbury, Lord (Sir Richard Bethell), 
Gladstone assisted by, i. 472no^el, 
501 ; views on Divorce bill, i. 570- 
571 ; on Ionian Islands, i. 620 
note 2 ; on stamp duties, i. 698 ; on 
Danish question, i. 752 ; Esmys 
and Reviews judgment, i. 798 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 602, 518. 
Westminster, Duke of, ii. 763 nott» 

Lord, i. 239. 

Abbey, ii. 68, 245, 773. 

Wharncliffe, Lord, i. 76, 242, 
Whately, Archbishop, i. 51, 67, 168. 
Whigs 

Characteristics of (1853), i. 446. 
Coalition of Peelites with (1863), 
i. 443 et seq. 

Defeat of (1841), i. 237, 837 
note^, 898. 

Finance of, i. 458, 459. 

Fusion of seceders with tory party, 
i. 139. 

Influence of, till 1868, ii. 633. 
Name of, discussed, i. 422, 
Opposition of, to Peel ( 1 835), com- 
position of, i. 419-420 and note. 
Protectionist combination with, i. 
290. 

Whitbread, S., ii. 252, 543 note. 
White, Blanco, i. 57, 74, 217. 

Edward, i. 768. 

Whiteside, Chief Justice, i. 762. 
Wigan, i. 287. 

Wilberforce, Samuel, Bishop (of Win- 
chester), advice to Gladstone, i. 
150-151 ; on marriage question, i. 
569 ; advocates revival of convoca- 
tion, i. 796 ; on rise of Disraeli, 

i. 864 ; archbishopric of York 
desired for, by Gladstone, ii. 38 ; 
death of, ii. 67 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, ii. 68 ; Li/e of, ii. 205 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 227 ; ii. 
68 ; his estimate of Gladstone’s 
position,!. 768, 805; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 387, 783, 793, 796 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 568, 817 ; 

ii. 31, 142, 336 note. 

.William, Gladstone’s meeting 

with, i. 12; emancipation views of, 
i. 104 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
106-107 ; Peel’s view of, i. 150; 
■otherwise mentioned, i. 23, 213, 
236. 
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Wilbraliain, Mrs., i. 234. 

Willes, Sir James Shaw, i. 1017. 

William i., Emperor, oa Russell’s 
despatch, i, 650 ; interviews with 
Benedetti, i. 964-965, 967 note. ; San 
Juan boundary question referred 
to, ii. 13. 

III., King, ii. 624 note. 

IV., King, Melbourne govern- 
ment dismissed by, i. 1 1 8 am.d note ; 
death of, i. 140 j perversity of, i. 
144 I otherwise mentioned, i. 103 ; 
ii. 853. 

WiUiam George Ward and the Ojtford 
Movement^ i. 313 note^. 

Williams, Isaac, i. Ill, 307 note. 

R., i. 309-310. 

Wilmslow, , i. 46. 

Wilson, Sir Charles, ii. 405. 

Winchelsea, Lord, i. 279. 

Window duty, i. 106, 459. 

Wiseman. Cardinal, i. 173, 174,318, 
408. 

Wolf, F. A., ii. 783. 

Wolowski, Count, i. 854. 

Wolseley, Lord, in South Africa 
(1879),ii. 265-266, 27 1 note^'y defeats 
Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, ii. 323 j at 
Gordon’s send-off, ii. 390 and note j 
advises preparations for relief ex- 
pedition, ii. 403; appointed to 
command, ii. 404-405; asks rein- 
forcement, ii. 418 ; position of, 
ii. 419 ; cited, i. 994. 

Wolverton, Lord, at Hawarden, ii. 
82 ; letter on leadership, ii. 210- 
211 ; Gladstone’s reply, ii. 211 ; 
discusses leadership with Glad- 
stone, ii. 224-225 ; at Hawarden, 


(June ’85), ii. 436 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 70, 71, 93, 101, 
171, 172, 192, 342. 

Wood, Sir Charles, %ee Halifax, Lord. 

General Sir E., on South Africa*, 
ii. 277-281 ; on General Gordon, 
ii. 389. 

Woods and forests dismissal case, 
i. 620. 

Woolner, Thomas, i. 826, 826. 

Wordsworth, Charles, Bishop of St, 
Andrews, i. 50, 74, 329. 

Dr. Christopher, i. 80, 213. 

William, Gladstone’s estimate 

of, i. 96, 135, 220 ; intimacy with, 
i. 136-137 ; on Gladstone’s first 
book, i. 176 ; on Kendal railway 
scheme, i. 269 note ; ii. 148 ; pen- 
sion of, ii. 148 note% Gladstone’s 
reminiscences of, ii. 723-724, 728; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 159, 204 
and note. 

Wortleys, the, i. 123, 468, 

Wyndham, Sir W., i. 223 no^eh 

Wynford, first Baron, i. 75, 

York, address from, i. 764-765. 

Young, Arthur, cited, i. 559, 

Sir John, i. 420, 595, 601, 611. 

Lord, ii. 77. 

Young England group with Disraeli, 
i. 304-305. 

Zambelli, Napoleon, i. 616. 

Zante, i. 599, 604. 

Zetland, Lord, i. 712. 

Zobeir, ii. 395-400. 

Zulu war, ii. 191, 200, 203, 246, 
262. 
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